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THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS IN ARABIE 
2 By A. J. ARBERRY ١ 


НЕ most exciting experience I had during my visit to Morocoo in the winter 
of 1951-62—4 visit made possible by the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Trust—was the discovery, in the famous Qarawlyin Library in Fez, of a manu- 
script containing one half, the second half, of an Arabio transl&tion of the 
N*oomaochean Ethics. The shortness of my stay in that ancient and fascinating 
Moorish city, and the disabling indisposition that befell me there, made it 
„ impossible for me to do more at the time than take note of the existence of this 
precious codex; but later the authorities of the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Marocaines in Rabat, to whom I am infinitely obliged, procured for me a 
microfilm of the manuscript. It is now my high privilege to publish this 
preliminary note, in anticipation, I hope, of a full edition later on. 

The manuscript, which is unbound and in fairly good condition, gives us 
in folios 1-42 the text of Books УП-Х of the Ntcomashean Ethios. The script 
is an excellently legible maghribi, and the сору is dated Wednesday, 27 Shaban 
629 = 18 June 1232. The oopyist has not given his name; chronologically 
he could have been a pupil of Averroes (d. 595/1198), and in any case he lived 
in the last period in which Greek philosophy could still be studied dispassionately 
in western Islam. It cannot be said that he was & brilliant student; the copy 
he made contains too many elementary blunders for that. He may, of course, 
have been simply an honest man, and have faithfully transcribed upon his 
own fair folios errors committed in an earlier copy ; and indeed he occasionally 
offers в variant reading, or a marginal conjecture, so evidently he did thmk 
about his text. But he was handicapped on опе, and-probably two counts ; 
the text before him was not infrequently unintelligible, and that was the fault 
in the first place of Aristotle and in the second of his translator ; also it is very 
likely that in the archetype diacritical pointe were almost entirely omitted, 
a common and vexatious feature of Arabic philosophical manuscripts. Con- 
sequently the Fez codex, glorious in ita uniqueness, is an editor’s heartbreak ; 
and I have not yet mentioned the saddest feature of all, those hideous tears 
that have mutilated many pages and gashed ugly lacunae into the body of the 
text. Even so, the Nicomachean Ethios has survived comparatively well the 
ravages of the neglectful centuries ; many of its companions on the floor of 
the Qarawiyin Mosque (from which they were rescued but a few years ago) 
parished utterly, and some of those reverently reclaimed resamble some filigree 
lacework rather than honest parchment. 

The author of the translation is not stated in the manuscript,.and his 
identification is problematical; it is proposed to postpone this discussion to 
a fuller occasion. For the present it is only intended to give a specimen of the 
version; and the first chapter of Book IX has been chosen for this purpose. 
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I have reproduced the Greek text from Bywater's edition ! and followed this 
with a teptatively emended transcript of the corresponding section from the 
Fez codex, annotating the latter with occasional reference +5 the modern 
versions of Aristotle by Sir David Rose and Professor J. А. К. Thomson.’ 
І have made an English translation of the Arabio version, во that the curious 
may see the distorted form in which Arab studente during the Middle Ages 
read their Ntoomachean Ethics. Finally, I have compiled a Greek-Arabic 
glossary for the passage selected ; a full word-list will, it is hoped, acoompany 
the projected edition of the whole manuscript. 


GREEK TEXT 


IX 1 dy mdous 8ё rats dvopoweddéar drdtais тд dváAoyov lodle ۰ 
ка o@le тту фа» кадатєр єїртүтаа olov Kat év тў modii 
тф окототбшр буті т@> Фпоётибтоу ано:В) ylveras xar’ 

9 ау kal тф фату kal rots Aourois ёутабба pêv оду sremópi- 
стал kowóv pérpov тд убшора kal wpós тобто 8) ndvra 1164e 
dvadépera: каї тойтф perpetra: èv Bé Tfj ёрштікў évlore 
pv д épaor?]e éykaAet бт mepdaAGv ove dvrigsAciras ой8ёу 
سبة‎ PiAnrov €i ойт érvxev поААбки 8 б EpGpevos бть 

3 mpórepov ётаууєААёшероѕ абута viv od8ey émereAMet ovp aive: 
82 rà тоабта ereddy 6 pêv BU дог» Tov èpwpevov لم‎ 
82 Sud тд урсо Tov ёраотђу rafra 8ё рл) dudow тару) 
Sid тайта yàp тў< d«Mas оботѕ SidAvois yiveras émreióà» 
po) уйчуга. dv дка epldovy od yàp адтођѕ čorepyov ФАЛА 
ті бтёруорта od шбрша бута 8:0 тоадта kal аќ diAa 1) 4 

4 тду 30 :5ه‎ каб абтђу oca éve: xabdrep elpryras diaddpovras 

* Grav ётєра убчтаь аётоїѕ kal u) dv dpéyovrat Ópovov yàp 
TQ udè ywerOar бта» ob édleras p?) тъухйут olov Kal тф 
кібароёф б ёпаууєААбшеоѕ Kal боф ápewov ocev тотоўт‹р 
тАє{ш els Ew 8° drrarroivrt às عع ىبرو وجرن‎ dv dovis 7)9ovqv 
arodedunxevas ёфт ei ev otv ёкітєроѕ тобто éBovAero عزن دوعن‎ 
dv «уву el 8 6 uèv тіру б 84 кёрдоѕ kal 6 pêv dyer б 4 
pi) odk ay etr rà kard THY Kowwrlay каАф< dv yàp dedpevos 

B ruyydve тойто Kû mpooéye: káxelvov ye xápw тайта, 806 
1» а ау $ morépov rd fas ёсті тоб srpoieuévov Ñ тоб троАа- 
Bóvros ó yàp mpoiduevos ёо” ётитрётєр exeivp бтєр paci 
xal Протаубрау тої Gre yap 8:84 Ёєеу 084 потє tuiou 
cov paddrra éxéAevev Soov Soxet йа ётіотасдаь ка 

6 edAduBave тосодтоу dv Tots rowrow 8 éviow dpéoke. тд 
шобдѕ $ أمؤسة‎ ot 8¢ rporapBdvovres тд аруйрюу etra. штдёу 

° aovotvres Фу ёфаса» Sud tds daepBords Tav érayyeM v 
1 Aristotelis Etica Nicomachea. Oxford, 1890. "The passage oocurs on рр. 178-181. 


з he Works of Aristotle. Vol. rx. Oxford, 1925. 
з The Ethics of Aristotle. London (Allen and Unwin), 1958. 
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22b‏ قال وأا جيم ый‏ الى أنواعها تغتلفة др‏ الملاعمة 1 تُساوى ый „Р,‏ كنا قد قيل 
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elkór ون‎ ё ёукА%цась ylvovras od yàp émiredotow à фиоАФуту-. 
cu» тобто 8° lows пої of софта dvayká(ovra, Sud тб 
p9éva. ду 8офуаь dpytpiov Фу émioravras oro uv оду бу 
€AaBov тду uio Ov u} rotolvres єікбтас dy ёукАўрасі elow dy 
ols 82,1?) yera Stopodroyla т< drroupylas of pè 8¢ adrods 
mpotduevor etpryraa Sri дуёукАлүтоь тойт yàp ў кат? áper?v 
fidia тт» duoiphv тє птоитбоу катд THY mpoaipeow alr) 
yap тод piov xai тўѕ dperfs ойто $ ёокє xal тос 
Prrocoglas kowcww(cacw où yàp mpós yphual’ j айа 
perpetrat тнл] T’ todppomos ok dv yévouro ВАА tows ќкарду 
kaÜdmep kal mpds бєодѕ kai mpds yoveis тд evdexdpuevov ил) 
Tours 8' odons Tis Sdcews GAN’ еті тил иймета dv tows 
det Ty артатбдосш yivecba: Soxodcay dupoty кат’ aflay 
elvai el 84 тобто ш cvpBabor ov рбуоу dvaykatov Sdfevey àv 
TÓv mpodyovra Tárrew ВАМА xai $1каіоу боох yàp obros 
oes À dv? босу rhv 1 Bovdv elder’ dv тособтоу davrida Bay 
Efe Tv тард roérov áfíav ка} yàp ё rots alos ойто 
Patverau yw ópuevov ёлаҳоб r elol vouor TOv Exovolwy avj.foA- 
афо» Bias ил} «Баі obs 8dov Ф ётіотєосє SiadvO vas трдѕ тоб- 
Tov kaÜdmep exowwonoe @ yàp ёлтєтр&фӨтү тобтоу olerat 
Bixardrepov elvat ráfa той ётитрефаутоѕ тё поААА yàp o) 
тоб loov тушо oi éxovres kal of BovAópevot Aafiety та 
yap oixeia xal å 8i8óaow ékdorow akerai тоААо8 dé 
GAN Gps ў dio) ylverai Trpós тособтоу боох ay ттт очу 
of Aauflávovres Set 8' Lows od тособтоу тщ@у oov Éxovri 
palveras d£tov àÀY oov rply ёуєш ériua.. 


ARABIO VERSION 


مثل ما يكون فى اليئة бшш‏ أيضاً * dp‏ يبادل الإسكاف فما الخقاف le‏ يستحق 
وكذلك الحائك وغيرهما هن الصنائم * Uf,‏ هاهنا azi‏ أصيب مقدار مشترك وهو الدينار 
cuz UL‏ حميم هذه وبه يعد ° Uf,‏ فى ta‏ العشق О)‏ شكا العاشق اذا sel‏ عب 


1 الملاعمة‎ | MB. GL of. тд оро». 


* {аЙ 44] فى‎ | The translator appears to have understood عل‎ Tf vole as meaning 
Ф Tf ro\mxf Фе, of. Eth. N. vI 8: dor бе ка) $ modue) xal з} $pórgow d adr) ші dês. Rom 
tranalates ‘in the political form of friendship’, supplying d«Aíg. But Thomson renders ‘ in the 


relations between citizen and oitizen’. 


* La | The translator thus, ва always, tranalates the emphatic ке, so making а point that 


is lost in the modern translations, 


° الصتائع‎ | It would have been more correct to render rois عتصيطة‎ by ТШ) Or porhape 


СААЙ), see Lane т 1784. 
: ХЕ | Perhape wo should reed jf for perpetraz, ainoo pabrpor la rendered by laa. 
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مفرطة ولم es;‏ مثلها فليس له FEP‏ * إن كان ذلك ” وكثيرآما يشكو الممشون 
من أجلء أنه كان " УЗ dx‏ جيم المواعيد ولبس يغعل مها شيثاً الآن Uy‏ هله 
ААЛ‏ اذا كان حم ры ыш GAS‏ ويكون Эу‏ حب العاشق لمكان 
bade о fy adl‏ كلها al cp UP‏ هده عون ال убу‏ اذا لمكن 
الأشياء الى من أجلها كانت Ше‏ من أجل eT‏ لم يكونا “Ыз uae‏ بل А-А‏ 
ليست بباقية ومن أجل هذا صارت للحتات مثلها А UT,‏ الخلقية هن أجل أنها Lely‏ 
تبقی كنا قد قيل وهی تختلف أيضاً اذا كانت ds PU‏ تكن على ما يشتهون SB‏ المح 
اذا لم يمر Н‏ القىء اليه على ما حي I‏ كان عنده شبيهاً GUL‏ لا يكون ЖЛ‏ مثل 
اللى يعد аЙ ДШ‏ ,زيد فى سرورء 3# على قدر جودة غنائه Dj‏ اقتضاه المواعيد قال له 
إنّه قد كافاه بدل ДЬ ЕШ‏ فلو كانت هذه إرادة كل واحد Lye‏ لكان فى ذلك كفاية وأتا 
إن كان U]‏ بريد أحدهها النرهة والآخر الري فكان لأحدهما ما أراد d,‏ يكن للآغر ذلك 
فإذآً لا تكون المعاملة على ما ينبغى من أجل أله UT‏ هيّته الى التى تاج чеч. Ш\Л‏ 
هده الأشياء من أجل تلك дь "ШЧ,‏ تكون ue‏ الإستتهال E‏ للذى أعطى 
28 أن يكون AM‏ الدی | أخد كنا زموا أنه کان fais‏ فروطاغورس فَإنْه کان اذا علم شيعا 
ماکان LL‏ المتعلم أن یکرم على قدر ما Tuy‏ يستأهل ما تعلم فكان deh‏ على هذا 
القدر وبعض الناس eee‏ مثل هذه الأجرة 1 وميم من CE eb‏ ولا de‏ 
شيثاً مما قال لإفراط المواعيد Sey‏ يصيرون الى أنواع الشكاية من أجل У а‏ يفعلون 
ما قد أقروا به ووعدوا من أنفسهم وخليق أن يكون الشهابون يضطدون أن يفعلوا هذا 


* EF | Note this comage for rendormg geAqréy. 

' إن كان ذلك‎ | d otras Foxe, generally translated ‘perhaps’ (Roms), ‘it might be of 
course’ (Thomson). The translator is slavishly literal, 

* كان‎ | MB. У, followed by يعد‎ which the oopyist perhaps understood as 447, but the emenda- 
tion is required by ¢wayparAdueros mdrra. 

‚ 15 | The translator appears to have read عمجت‎ (as Bekker oon]eotured) for atrovs, 
كه‎ below where lli renders xab’ айт». 

ЕА or the oopyist, has missed repa. 

Hos | М8. jara which is paheps (though less aptly) to be rosd as ш, 

з صمي‎ | МВ. её but af. Heras | 

D ayy ى‎ | There is no Justification for this in the original; it perhaps derives from a gloss. 

14 Qe | MS. LS af rordpov, ; 

ї* There ia а lacuna here; ще] Ell presumably corresponds with то wpoteudov, and 


wo then require to add Jo] أم لللى‎ = ў rod wpodaérros. The phrase d yàp wpouperos бык? 
¢rerpéwer has evidently dropped out, and to complete the sense we need to read the whole 


passage somewhat thus : óp الاستتهال لللى أعطى آم لللى أغد‎ 4 e oe أن‎ ui Per 
يشبه أن يكل اليه اللى أعطى أن يون ال‎ 


15 3 e Y! | The translator has not recognized rò шоддє 3" 80 ал а quotation from Hestod. 


Гай 
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من آجل UT‏ لا ple‏ أحد فته لما سلمون UT,‏ هولاء اذ لا يفعلون ما قد أخلوا الأجر 
Gad‏ هم فى أنواع الشكاية وأا نى AGNI‏ الى لا يكون شرط T‏ على فطها فقد BS‏ 
الدين سطون ”ذلك من أجل ذالم 18 لا تلزمهم الشكاية Др‏ للحجة الى تكون عن 
الفضيلة مثل هده ونصير المكافاة على الإختيار ومن أجل БА ST‏ 19 الصديق والفضيلة 
واحدة ويشبه أن تكون مشاركة ومعاملة عامل على الفلسفة P‏ على هذه JU‏ من أجل 
of‏ الإستتهال بعد بالأموال ولا يكون فى هله المعاملة من й‏ بالوزن * بل خليق 
أن يكون الكفاف فيها ХШ‏ كنا هو فى dp Lal ААЙ‏ ون كانت ЧЫЛ‏ ليست مثل 
هله ولكن з‏ فى بعش الأشياء * أن تكون المكافاة أكثر ذلك بللساواة على قدر ما 
برى كلاها GT‏ على الاستهال وآتا إن لم يعرض ذلك uu‏ ألا يكون مضطرًا فقط أن 
МУ‏ فيه الذى هو له بل أن يكون dp Lat Lely‏ على قدر ما انتفم هذا أو على 
قدر ما اختار РШ‏ على f la us‏ على قدر ذلك مكاماة Ael‏ منه على قدر ذلك من 
„ш Op ЛЕУ‏ فى SIAL‏ تشترى آنه يكون ذلك وفى بعش الأشياه P‏ ليست * 
نواميس Lal‏ من أجل آله ليس قضا فى المعاملات الإرادبة كاله ينينى أن аў»‏ هذا 


1* كون شرط‎ | MB. تكون شرطأ‎ of. убт Аородоуба. 

Merlo من أجل‎ | The translator evidently read ajrods with all the codd., and not atrods 
as Bywater (following Bonitz) and the modern translators (of. Ross ‘for the sake of the other 
party ') read. 

и lila | The translator has understood airy as referring to ёро and not (as do the 
modern interpreters) to «poaíp«ow. 

* ويشبه أن تكون مشاركة ومعلملة عامل على الفلسنة‎ | This is the imperfect paraphrase of 
фике xal roig ф:Лософіас xowurtcacw. The Arabio text is in any case corrupt; it should 
perhaps read ومعاملة لللى عامل‎ ; but the translator has missed the point that duod) is to be 
understood as the subject of the clause, or perhaps he misread xoramgıaow for кошчбтитсотУ. 

а من يساوى بالوزن‎ | The masculine termination of ledppowos (which qualifies туі) has 
deceived the tranalatar into inaconraoy. 

= ДХ فى‎ | We should read LY], WY] فى‎ of ярд Peo xal wpds уо. 

P ALAYI ف بعش‎ | Bo the translator understands dri тол, as against the modem 


interpreters, i with a view to a return’ (Ross), ‘may not have this disinterested character’ 
(Thomson), 


му إن‎ | MB إن رتب‎ of rérrew. 

** على غيرها‎ ЫШ) اختار‎ | A miaendering of riw #8оғ «Der dr, taking alpeioĝa in the 
sanso of ‘ choose’ (which 15 frequently has) rather than ' take for oneself’. The immediately 
following passage seams to be corrupt; there ів опе ذلك‎ yas على‎ too many, end ХА hangs 
in the air and perhaps requizos to be connected with Ib. | 

"ALAYI فى بعش‎ | This is not quite the senso of draxof == ‘in some places’ (Ross), ‘in 
some communities" (Thomson). Е 

эт ليست‎ | The translator has apparently read émayo0 ойк «ісі, and this has thrown him 
out in his construing of tbe whole релде. у là is & poor literal rendering of doAvi fen, 
and ihe rest of the sentence is little better translated, ~ 
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بل اللى قنم كنا خالطه أيضاً dp‏ يُرى أنّ oil‏ شر به ** آزلى * # الإستسقلق 
من ei‏ سن من أجل AT‏ ذلك لا يكرمون بللساواة * الذين لهم" ذلك والدين 
28b‏ بريدون SU‏ يأخلوه فزن AL [ALS‏ واللى oly dun‏ من المعطين зз ајы‏ 
آنها آهل الكثير إلا أن المكافلة تكون على قدر ما رتبون الذين يأغلون uus‏ آلآ 
تكون الكرامة على قدر يظهر آله يسنأهل القىء بل على قدر ما فيه من الإستهال * 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF ARABIC VERSION 


He said: And as for all the friendships whose kinds are various, it is con- 
formity that equalizes and preserves the friendship, as has been said; like 
what happens in the political form also. For in that the cobbler barters shoes 
for what he deserves, and similarly the weaver and other crafte[men]. And 
as for here, a common measure has been attained and that is the dinar; to 
it all these things are referred, and by it they are counted. As for in the form 
of love, sometimes the lover complains when he is friendly with an excessive 
friendship and is not himself the recipient of a like friendship; во there is 
nothing in him to inspire friendship, if that happens. And often the beloved 
complains because at first he was making all promises and now he is not 
performing anything of them. These things only occur when the lover is friendly 
to the beloved on account of pleasure while the beloved is friendly to the lover 
on account of profit, and these things are not in either of them ; for it was for 
the sake of these that the friendship existe, and its dissolution takes place 
when the things for the sake of which their friendship existed no longer exist ; 
for they were not friendly to each other’s person, but to things that were not 
enduring, and on account of this the friendships became like them. And as for 
moral friendship, because it exists of itself it is enduring, as has been said. It 
differs also when the two of them have things, but they are not in the form they 
desire ; for when the one entertaining friendship does not get the thing inthe 
form he wishes it is for him like to.that which does not exist at all; such as 
the man who promises the singer that he will increase his joy acoording to the 
excellence of hia singing, but when he demands of him the things promised he 
says to him that he has requited him with pleasure in exchange for pleasure. 
If this had been the desire of each of the two, there would have been sufficiency 


*" اللى سد يه‎ | This هد‎ а faulty version of di yàp ётетрёфбч and سر‎ (Gil ها‎ equally poor 
for той dwerpdybarros. s 

м أولى‎ | MB. У, of. rarer. 

ю بللساوأة‎ | MB. بللواساة‎ of. тоб toov. 

© ر#يدون‎ cr JI, | M8. يدون‎ у لله و‎ xal ol Bo eo. 

m im | We should presumably read تظهر له‎ of. dxdorois palrerar 

™ This concluding sentence has been completely misunderstood; the force of doov wp 
dyw rua is entirely lost. 5 


5 
-> 
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in that; but if one of them only desired amusement and the other profit, and 
one of them has what he wanted and the other has not, then the transaction 
will not be ай it ought to be, because his aim is only for the things he needs and 
he only gives these things for the sake of those. And which f the two ought to 
have the fixing of the worth ? He who gives, for it to be like the matter he 
takes ? So they assert that Protagoras used to do; for whenever he taught 
anything, he would order the student to show esteem to the extent that he 
thought what he learned was worth, then he would take according to that 
extent. And some men approve of wages in such matters. And some of them 
take silver and do nothing of what they say because of the extravagance of 
the things promised; and rightly they encounter all kinds of complaint, 
because they do not do what they have affirmed and promised on their own 
behalf. And it is fitting that the Sophiste should be compelled to do this, 
because no one would give them silver for what they already know. As for 
these, if they do not do what they have taken pay for they are rightly involved 
in all kinds of complaint. But as for the things for whose performance there is 
not any condition, it has been said that those who give that on their personal 
account are not liable to complaint, for the friendship that springs from virtue 
is like this, and the requital proceeds on the basis of choice; and because the 
requital of a friend and of virtue is one. It seems that an association and 
в transaction for one who has entered into a transaction in consideration of 
philosophy (f) should be after this manner, because the worth cannot be 
counted in terms of belongings, and in this transaction there is not some- 
body who can be equated by weight; rather is it fitting that in this the 
sufficiency should be what is possible, as in the case of fathers also. For even 
if the gift is not like this, yet it is necessary that in some things the requital 
should be for the most part on the basis of equality, in accordance as both 
of them think they are worth. But if this does not befall, then it is fitting that 
he who has it should not only be compelled but also have the duty of fixing 
in the matter ; for according to the extent that this man is profited, or according 
to the extent that he chose pleasure above the rest, according to that extent 
should be the requital of what he takes from him according to the extent of ite 
worth (1). For it appears in things that are bought that that is во. And in 
certain things there are no laws too, because there.is no judgement in voluntary 
transactions, as though it is necessary that this man should be released ; on 
the contrary, he who is satisfied (؟)‎ is (?) as Һе had commerce with him also. 
For it is thought that the man who was rejoiced by it has a better right to 
assess the value than the man who gave joy, because they do not for the most 
part show esteem on the basis of equality, those who have that and those who 
desire to take it. For it seems that private things, and that which every one 
of the donors gives, are worth much; except that the requital is acaording to 
what those who take fix; and the rm should not be according to what the 


_thing appears to be worth, rather it should be according to the worth it actually 


has. 


- 
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HETERODOX 15МАЧЫ$М AT THE TIME OF AL-MU‘IZZ 
. By 8. M. STERN 


historian of Isma‘iliam, to whichever part'of ita chequered history he 
turns, is confronted with unusually difficult problems of historical criticism. 
These are due, at least partly, to the character of the movement iteelf. There 
can be hardly any doubt that when Igma^lism, which had started as an under- 
ground organization in the middle of the 8rd/9th century, established itself in 
the 4th/10th century as a powerful empire under the Fatimids, the official 
leadership endeavoured to cover up the origins of the movement with a thick 
smokescreen. On the other hand, ite enemies—and Ismé‘ilism was the best- 
hated sect in Islam—added to the confusion by giving currency to sensational 
and fanciful accounts, curious mixtures of truth and fiction. Moreover, it is not 
only in the case of the origins of Iama مهتلا“‎ that we have to deal with deliberate 
mystifications. During the whole history of Isma‘ilism, we constantly meet with 
intricate internal developments and conflicts, the true history of which must be 
recovered—as far as it can be recovered at all—from a confused mass of con- 
tradictory evidence.” The critical student is, therefore, in the difficult but not 
wholly unenjoyable position of having to clear a path in the jungle so as to find 
his way through the history of Isma‘iliam. In our own generation, the material 
available has grown in a quite unexpected fashion, but ite sifting has just 
begun. What is needed, for the problems of history proper as well as those of 
the history of doctrines, is an ever watchful critical approach, accurate attention 
to every detail, a careful balance between scrupulous regard for evidence and 
cautious and controlled imagination in interpreting it and fitting the details 
into the whole. An uncritical acceptance of all that is written in the sources is 
as great an abuse of the critical method as to dismiss documents without 
further ado, or cast doubts on them unwarrantably. 

It seems to me that there are documents which, if oritioally 55 yield 
important information about the early history of Isma‘iliam. I hope to publish 
soon а study on the Qarmatians of ‘Iraq, where I propose to put into а correct 
light some much-misunderstood documents. The present article is meant to 
clear the ground for that? study. The latter will have to deal with rather 
complicated matters, and while in part ite task will be simply to interpret 
documents and get at the facts through the documenta, it will also have to put 
forward hypotheses. The present article has an easier task : it has only to set 
out straightforward and unimpeachable evidence, ав it seems to me that 
presenting this is in-this саве tantamount to establishing the facts (excepting 
certain details, regarding which conclusions are a matter of opinion, but which 
do notraffect the argument as a whole). 


1A good example is the story of the eohism after the death of al-Amir; вес my study: 
* The succession of the Fitimid Imam al-Amr, the clams of the later Fütimids to the Im&mate, 
and the rise of Teyyib! Ismā'llisrt ', Oriens, 1951, 193 Е. 
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The evidence concerns the views of certain lemá'ili circles in the time of 
al:Mu'izz, i.e. the middle of the 4th/10th century (al-Mu'izz reigned 341-305/ 
958-975), very different from those held by the official Isma‘tlism of the period. 
The results obtained have wider significance and have a direct’ bearing on some 
of the main problems of early Isma‘ili history. I do not, however, propose to 
deal with these wider implications here, but shall follow up the problems some- 
what farther in the study mentioned above. This procedure will also have the 
advantage that the present article will be confined to establishing facts, without 
an admixture of hypotheses. 


The information about the heterodox views of some circles in the Iama‘ili 
da‘wa is contained in two short passages only, but they have at least the 
advantage of coming from contemporary documents. The first is an extract 
from a state paper from the chancery of al-Mu‘izz, the other a report, by an 
intimate courtier, of an audience held by al-Mu‘izz. 

The first document is an extract from a letter addressed, in the year 354/965, 
by al-Mu'izz to the dã of Sind, Halam (or Halim) b. Shayban,! preserved in 
the fifth volume of the History of the Imams, bearing the title of ‘Uyn 
al-Akhbar, by Idris ‘Imad al-Din, the well-known Yamanite dat of the 
8th/14th century.! The text of the extract, together with a translation, has 
been published by W. Ivanow, in the Journal of the Bombay Branoh of the Royal 
Asiatic Sooiety, 1940, 74-6. (The translation is not free from inaccuracies.) 
For the convenience of the reader, I insert here a new translation of this capital 
document, while the text will be found in Appendix I, extract (3). 

The Imam al-Mu'izz li-Din Allah, God's blessing upon him, mentions this in 
his letter (sj) to his 22% in Sind, Halam b. Shayban, God sanctify his soul. 
He says, God's blessing upon him, in that letter :— 

Al-gádiq, blessing upon him, said : ‘ Faith and worship consist in having 
faith in our cause, believing in our Imémate, expecting our Qaim 

] Messiah. ”’, the last Imam to appear in the future], waiting patiently until 

God’s will shall be done’. As to the confusion of those people and their 

perplexities, about which you write in your questions, viz. what they say 

about the seven Lieutenants (khulafa’), and about their number being 
completed with the seventh among them : their doctrine is one of ‘ limitation’ 


1 For the history of this 44% see the article ‘ Тата“ Propaganda, eto.', quoted below, p. 14. 
Aa several allusions to the eventa in Sind will occur, a short summary of them will not be out of 
place. The 44% of Sind at the time of al-Mu'ixx (whose name we do not know) fell out of favour 
owing to his views which were dt variance with those of the Fatimid oourt. Al-Mu'ixx was making 
plans to bring about his fall, when the 44% was killed m а mdmg accident. Halam b. Shaybán 
was then appointed as 28 of Sind, enjoying the Im&m’s full confidence. 

1 The letter no doubt belongs to the great letter of al-Mu‘ixs, of which other extracts are 
quoted in vol. vi of the "Uy&m al-AbAbar of Idris [mid al-Din. In Appendix I, [ have put 
together the fragments that are preserved. (In the article ‘ Iam&‘IN Propaganda, eto.’ (af. below, 
р. 14), 801, note 4, I wrote, alluding to extract (8) : * An extract from another epistle of al-Mu‘txx 
to Halam is to be found in vol. v of tho Губи al- Akhbar '—but now I am convinced that all the 
extracts come from one and the same letter.) 
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similar to the doctrine which we have mentioned before." I‏ ,(متومعم) 
mean to say, that as they professed ‘ limitation’ in the case of Muhammad‏ 
b. Isma‘il, and he died, and they developed their doctrine about him, they‏ 
asserted that he had appointed as his lieutenant someone who was not one‏ 
of his sons and that this lieutenant appointed dfter himself another‏ 
lieutenant, till they reached the number seven. They aseerted that the first‏ 
of them was ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah. They did all that in order‏ 
to support their doctrine that there is no Imam after him [во]. Muhammad‏ 
b. 180411], and that the person whom he has appointed as his lieutenant‏ 
was one of the common people. They sever what God ordered to be joined‏ 
and contradict the word of God [Qur’an, хш, 27]: ' Ànd he appointed‏ 
it to be a lasting word among his‏ 

There is в reason for this which must be mentioned. When the mission. 
on behalf of Muhammad b. Isma‘il spread, the ‘Abbasid usurpers sought 
the man who was acknowledged as the leader. The Imàms went into hiding 
and the @@°1з, to protect them, called them by nicknames, choosing ones 
which would fit them. They would say: ‘the Imàm among the sons of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il is ‘Abd Allah ’—and they were telling the truth, as 
he was ‘Abd Allah *—' the son of Maymin al-Qaddah ’—and they were 
again telling the truth, аз he waa the son of ‘ the one with the happy disposi- 
tion? (maymiin al-namba), ‘ striking the spark of right guidance’ (al-qadsh 
zand al-hidàya), ‘lighting the lamp of wisdom’. By their order and their 
instruction to their das, such nicknames were applied also to the Imams 
succeeding him. Then, after that generation had passed, this reached the 
ears of someone who did not understand it, so that he went astray and led 
others astray. If they had only done what God ordered them, viz. had 
recourse to the Friends of God, those seeking information would know as 
you know now. However, the blind man, if he has no guide or stick, falls 
into an abyss from which he cannot escape. He is proud, goes astray and 
errs. Be careful not to say or to believe that God neglecta his creatures ; 
nor will He neglect them for a second by withholding from them an Imam 
from the deacendants of the Prophets and Imàms, to manage the affairs of 
the Community. If anyone says the contrary, he is an unbeliever. Such an 
opinion has spread among our da'wa and found currency in the mouth of 
some who are considered our adherents. Those reached by our present letter 
must cautiously explain ite contents to those whom this doubt has taken hold 
of, until the doubt leaves ther heart and the truth about this matter is 
firmly established in the minds of those who are worthy of it, and about 
whom one has reasonable hope that they may mend their ways and turn to 


1 It is clear thas in the preceding part of the letter al-Muʻixz has conducted а polemic against 
the wügift doctrine of his heretzo followers, Le. their belief that Muhammad b. Xsmà'il was the last 
'Imkm. His meaning here is that once having accepted this doctrine, their further tenets, oon- 
cerning the Lieutenanta, followed logically from that premiss : if Muhammad b. Ixmã Tl was the 
last Im&m, and he died, and ‘ they developed their doctrine about him’ (literally: ' they said 
about him what they said’), Le. apparently that he would return as the Qa’tm—then they had 
no other choice but to consider the subsequent leaders of the movement as mere lieutenants of his, 

2 According to the official IamZ'TII doctrine, the name of the first hidden Imàm was ‘Abd 
Allah. (The first mention of the name, apart from the present implicit allusion by al-Mu'ixz, seems 
to, oct in. tho TIME ai mac wipes in thie reign HON puooednor ӨГ Aali; ممع‎ below, 
р. 22, note 1.) 
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a path that brings them more profit in their religion and worldly affairs, 
* in this world and in the next, by the help of God. j 

These are the words of al-Mu'izs li-Din Allah, the Commander of the 
Faithful, may God bless him, in his letter. It is a long and well-known letter, 
containing diverse matters of knowledge and good advice, and admonishment 
to do the right.’ This is the firm evidence and clear truth, praise be to God the 
Lord of mankind. ; 

Ivanow attempts to minimize the value of the document in two Ways. 
Firstly he half-heartedly insinuates that the document may not be authentic : 
' This defence of the Fatimid traditional version, if the quotation is genuine, ів 
really significant ' (JBBRAS., 1940, 76). ‘ Apparently the earliest во far known 
Fefutation of the myth (if it be genuine), belongs to al-Mu'izz . . . In his epistle 
to the chief 22% of Sind he gives в reply to an inquiry, ete.’ (Rise of the Fatimids, 
London-Bombay 1942, 140). In order to be fair, it must be pointed out that 

` Ivanow does not pursue the point and does not insist on the rejection of the 
letter. As a matter of fact, there does not seam to be any objective ground for 
suspicion, and the bracketed aspersion on the genuineness of the document ів 
brought in rather perfunctorily, as if only to perform в duty dictated by the 
perverse notion that to be critical means to reject documenta that do not fit in 
with general ideas.* Secondly, he interprets the text in such a way as to deprive 
it of all its importance. It will, however, be convenient to present the second 
document first, and to refute Ivanow’s exegesis in the course of interpreting 
both documents together. 


Al-Mu'izz's letter does not stand alone: another document confirms most 
of the points contained in it. It is & passage in a book written by the famous 
‘Chief Qàgt of al-Mu'izz, al-Nu‘man b. Muhammad. This intimate courtier of 
al-Mu‘izz wrote (probably in 351/962-8, the date of the latest event mentioned, 
as far as І can see) a book called al-Majalis wa'l-Musáyarüt, ‘ Audiences and 
Voyages ’. In fact, it contains an account of al-Mu‘izx’s conversation on various 
occasions. ‘It is more an edifying and hagiographical work than a historical 
one, and much of it is useless enough ; on the other hand it contains, here and 
there, precious pieces of information, the value of which is enhanced by the early 
date of the accounts, set down by an eye-witness not long after the events 
recorded.’ 3 Our passage no doubt belongs to the latter category. 

The chapter in question reproduces the substance of a conversation of 
al-Mu'izz with some envoys of а certain dá's from a distant land, which must 
have taken place (as it results from the historical situation in рага.1) at the 
end of the year 347/958-9 or the beginning of 348/959-960—aome віх or seven 
years before the date of the letter analysed above. It is the last paragraph 

116 is this sentence, compared with the similar résumé in vr, 214 (seo Appendix I, at tho 
beginning), that proves that in both cases one and the same letter is meant. 

*For a similar case, vix. the unfounded doubts about the authenticity of the САдуаѓ 
al Mawalid, ممه‎ the study quoted above (p. 10, note 1), 227-8. : 

* I borrow this characterization from my article in Bysanlion, 1950, 239—240. 
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only that is directly relevant to our subject, but in order to give a clear picture 
of the nature of the passage, I give a short analysis of the whole chapter, which 
is in any case of first-rate importance. It gives curious glimpses into the 
organization of the Iam&'ili da‘toa, the relations of the Fatimid court with the 
dats and, what is especially revealing, into the, various intellectual tendencies 
inside the Isma‘ili movement, the stresses and conflicts that resulted and the 
methods of the Katimid headquarters in dealing with the situation." 


. (i) One of the dats in an Eastern country (we are in al-Mansüriyys, the capital of 
the North African kingdom of the Fatimids ; the eastern countries are the Asiatic 
lands of Islam) sent а letter to the Imam, with expressions of loyalty and con- 
ee on the conquest of &jilm&asa оше to him by а letter from the 

. (Bijilm&assa was taken by the general Jawhar in Rajab 347 /Bept. 958 апа 
Muhammad b. al-Fath of the Midrárid (or Wāsūlid) dynasty, who claimed the 
Imamate, assuming in 342/9634 tho title of al-Bhalir Аһ, was taken as в prisoner 
to al-Mansiiriyya.*) | 

(п) The Imam called into his presence some people from that country who 
happened to be at his court and ed to them about the letter of their 42%. 

(ii) These people described to the Imam the great joy shown by the da‘ whan- 
ever any one returned from the court bringing news of the Im&m. 

(iv) The Imam praised the das and told about а rival who tried, unsuccessfully, 
to oust the das from the Imãm’s favour. The 45%, and some other dats of the 
east, some of whom he named, felt they must excuse themselves for the smallness of 
their contributions to the court, in contrast to other dats, whose jariras comprised 
wealthy princes converted to Isma‘ilism, and could therefore sand much more 
substantial amounts. The Imam assured his listeners that it was their intention 
that counted, not the amount of their contribution, ete., eto. 

(v) The Im&m then mentioned the disquieting news that reached him about the 
behaviour of в * 22 appointed ın an outlying land of Islam where polytheism was 
rampant who showed. в latitudinarian attitude in authorizing his followers to kee 
some of the pagan oustoma. The Im&m expressed. his concern and said that he had 
already ‘made arrangements to purge that jarra’. There is no doubt that the 
allusion is to the da‘t of Sind, the predecessor of Halam b. Shayban, the addressee 
of the letter which was discussed in the first part of the present article, about whom 
&l-Nu'm&n gives more details in anothor passage of al-Majalis wa'l- Muságarai (вее 
8. M. Stern, “ Isma'îl Propaganda and Fatimid rule in Sind ’, Islamic Culture, 1949, 


1I take the opportunity to print yet another chapter from al-Majdkis wa'l-Mustyarai (seo 
А dix HN), contaming s Haube lemio against a member of the da'wa who professed 
g Le. considered al-Mu'rxx as of character. Al-M[fu'mz mdignanily repudiates any 
such suggestion. Both the existence of such extremist trend within the the da'wa, and its 
definite repudiation by al-Mu'ixx, are of the test im: се, 
3 For Muhammad b. al-Fath, see Ibn fom ramen 88; alBakri, Description de 
T Afrique sepienirionale (de Blane), 151; Ibn I al- al-Mughrid i- 
Provençal), 1, 222 (1, 156-7, a hi of the Midr&rids, en from al-Bakn, 140 ff); Ibn 
Khaldün, ‘Ibar, rv, 46 — His, das В es (de Slane), 187. For a соп struck by him in 346/057—8, 
seo E. von Beitrage sur muhammedanischen Mwunzkunds, Si .d. К. ‚ Akad. 
d. Wi Vienne, 1878, 120 ff. (see 184 ff.), with a good aketoh of the history of the 
Mictiid dynasty. On p. 148 Bergmann writes, after menta that Jawhar oarried off 
b. al-Fath m an iron cage: ‘ The sources аге «епі about the further fate of al-Shikir, 
who probably died m prison’. another chapter of al Маја wol Mwstyorat, MB. of 
B.O.A.B., fola. 124v-125v, we have the record of a conversation in al-Munsün between 
в]-Ма'ткт and his prisoner, Ibn Wash! (Muhammad b. al-Fath), mamly consisting of jibes against 
Ibn Wü&sü!'s pretensions to the Caliphate, This kind of oonversation (* igimat al-huga’, as it ia 
called ip the cese of al-Mangir and Abi Yazid) seems not to have been uncommon ; we have also 
the record of one held between al-Mansür and Abt Yasid, after the latter had been wounded and 
captured ; af. Encyclopaedia of Isidm', s.v. Abt Yaxid. 
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299 f., ыза жы 300-1). A comparison of some of the statements in both passages 
will clearly show that it is the same events that are alluded to. 


Majalis, fol. 106 
(Isma'il propaganda, 306) 

The news reached the Commander of 
the Faithful al-Mu‘izz h-Din Allah that 
this last named da‘t introduced a repre- 
hensible innovation. He won a great 
number of Zoroastrians (majus) for the 
da‘wa, while ү were atall keeping their 
religion and not previously become 
Muslims. He allowed them to follow 
their earlier practices, taking no notice 
pf those prohibitions of God that did not 
exist ın therr former religion. 


Majalis, fol. TT ° 
(Appendix ii) 

According to the news that reached 
him, the bad behaviour of that da‘ led 
him to make them allowances with 

to some laws that are permis- 
sible according to thé customs of those 
polytheists. Al-Mu‘izz expressed his 
distress and said that he had already 
made arrangements to purge that 
jazira from him. 


рн allows us to specify with greater precision (than has been done in 
my article) the dates of the eventa in Sind. We see that at the end of 347 (or the 


ing of 348) al-Mu‘izz was 
the da‘t, which are described in more 
wa'l-Musdyarat. From that passage we 


the da‘i was killed, mado further action unn 
inted ав da? 


may suppose, in 348. There was ap 


ing plans for bri 
etail in the other 
also know that a riding accident, in which 


ing about the downfall of 
of al-Majalss 


. This must have ocourred, we 
b. Shayban, a prominent 


member of that party in the Sind da'wa that kept strictly to the line favoured by 
the Imam. The full account is contained in al-Majalis wa'l-Musayorat, which was 
compiled about 351; the letter to Halam b. Shayban analysed in the present article 


dates from 354. 


(vi) Al-Mu‘izz mentioned the story of another da who tried to base Igmá'ilism 
on the doctrines of the philosophers. When в follower of his came to the court, he, 
al-Mu'ixz, asked him to explain to him his master’s doctrine: he saw that ‘ neither 
did he manage to reproduce the system of philosophy according to the teaching of 


the philosophers, nor did he interpret the religion of God as he pretended. He set 
forth confusion that put him outaide the pale of Re ps and beoame в missionary of 
unbelief’. But al-Mu‘ixz saw that it would take a long eduoation to eradicate this 
kind of doctrine from their hearts, and that most of the adherents of Таша سمتلا‎ in 
that region were attached to this teaching, and realized that ordering them to 
renounce their doctrines might lead to their defection from the Іва‘: cause. 
‘Al-Mu‘ixz went on : ‘ This man [vis. the follower of the philosophical 22%] asked me 
about the name of one of my ancestors. I gave an answer, but it turned out that 
according to his knowledge the name was different. On which the man said: Quite 
right, that is what we are told, that the Imüm has seven names—vir. corporal, 
psychical, spiritual, natural, essential, external, and internal’. Then the a 
expressed his astonishment at this doctrine. 0 

The whole passage is highly significant. At this period we know of two trends in 
Iama‘ilism that made attempts to combine it with philosophy of neo-platonio 
origin: (a) the school of al-Nasafi, whose main contemporary representative was 
Abi Ya'qüb al-Sijz, a highly placed member of the official Iama‘ii hierarchy ; 
(b) the authors of the Epistles of the Ikiwoan al-Safa’, who were, however, hardly 
dignitaries of the official da'wa. The ph would fit Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijxi to 

ection; I do not know, however, if the specific doctrine about the seven names 
is attested for Abi Ya'qüb. At any rate, the passage throws light on the relations of 
the Iama ‘ili headquarters to trends such as that of al-Naaaft and Abi Ya'qüb. , Their 
doctrines were not approved of, but at the same time they were not reasly 
repudiated. The movement did not impose on its members, nor even on js acing 
dignitaries, a uniform theology. . 
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(vii) This is the paragraph about the heterodox views concerning Maymun 
al-Qaddah, which must be examined in detail. А 

Beforg ag e the detailed study of the paragraph, the following observation 
must be made. my article ‘ Jama‘ili Propaganda, eto.’ (of. above, p. 14), 301, 
and note 1, I wrote that © other І es in the Кыа al-Majdks wa'l-Musayorat, 
which almost certainly refer to the same heretical da‘t of Bind, charge him with 
dangerously heterodox views in pointe of doctrine’. A closer analysis has shown 
that it is only paragraph v that refers to Bind ; and this, of course, does not contain 
any additional information about the deviations of the da‘t of Sind. Paragraphs i-iv 
refer to a district of the da‘wa which cannot be identified; v to Sind; vi and vii 
to two other regions respectively, differing from the region referred to in i-iv. 


Al-Mu‘izs told those present at the audience the story of а visitor sent as 
an envoy by a @4°% in a distant country. He submitted to the Imam a treatise 
composed by the da‘t for. his opinion on the doctrines it set forth. On closer 
inspection these doctrines turned out to be very heterodox indeed, but as they 
were held by all the members of the da‘t’s diocese (jazira) and were expounded 
to them by the da‘t, their spiritual leader, the Imam did not think it convenient 
to denounce them directly but considered it best to show the greatest prudence. 

‘The treatise contained the doctrine that the Imàmate passed from one of 
the Im&ms to Maymfin al-Qaddah, then to fidan then to fulán, naming some 
persons of unknown origin.’ : 

Al-Mu‘izz expressed to the company his astonishment at so strang 
& doctrine. 

‘ If this is во, then, God forbid, the thing has passed from our hands and we 
take our excellence from the hands of strangers, who have then a better right 
to it than ourselves. Even if God in case of an emergency puta this (vis. the 
succession to the Imaémate) into the hands of a member of this (viz. ‘Alid) 
house who is not in the line of the direct succession, He does it only in the guise 
of deposit (mustawda‘an ‘indahum), without their acquiring а lasting right to it 
(ghayr mustagarr fthim), until the rightful owner can take possession of it.’ 

He then told the story of one who has been thus appointed and who wahted 
` to keep the Imamate for his own children. However, whenever he chose one of 
his sons, he died, until all his sons died and he had to return the Imémate to ita 
rightful owner (as he did not find anybody else), reciting :— ^" 

* God has given you the highest eminence ; how often they wanted to keep 
it from you and ойр it ; but God's will is that it should be returned to you, 
во they put it like a necklace round your neck.’ 

Thus God returned it to its owner who had a lasting right to it (al-mustagorr 
jth) and-took it away from him with whom it had been deposited (mustatoda' 
‘indah), though he endeavoured to devolve it to his own family. The mustagarr 
is not like the mustawda', the trustee not like the object of the trust, eto. : 
* God commands you to pay back to their owners things entrusted to you, and 
when, you judge between people to judge with justice’ (Qur'an, Iv, 57). 

‘If this is true of the (‘Alid) House (ahl al-bayt), who ате related (to the 
legitirhate line of Im&ms), how oan anybody assume that the Imamate should 
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have gone to strangers like Maymtün al-Qaddah and the others mentioned by 
thht da“ | Yes, the true Im&m is indeed the “ fortunate опе” (maymiin), 
the “ blessed and happy one ”, who is “ striking (gadth) the sparks of truth and 
lighting the lamp of wisdom ” ; if this is what the da^ meant, then he was 
right.’ 


We have first of all to discuss whether the circles al-Mu'ixz, attacked in the 
letter were the same as those he attacked in the conversation reported by 
al-Nu‘man. І shall first (A) summarize the information contained in the 
letter—I take it first, although its date (354/965) is later than that of the con- 
. versation (847/958-9 от 348/959-960), because it contains more detaila—and 
then (B) compare with it the material in the report of the conversation. 

(A) The people envisaged in the letter profeased a doctrine of ‘ limitation’ 
as regards Muhammad b. Iama‘l. Details about it were contained in the 
preceding part of the letter, not reproduced by Idris. Nevertheless, the doctrine 
can be reconstructed from the allusions 1 with sufficient certainty. According 
to it, the last Imam was Muhammad b. Isma‘il: the number of the Im&ms was 
‘limited’ to seven. No Imam existed after Muhammad—which statement of 
the text may be probably completed: and Muhammad is the Обі, the 
expected Messiah, who has disappeared but will return in the fullnesa of time. 
To use the term employed in the heresiographical literature, they were wāgifts— 
as those are called who ‘ stop ' (wagafa) at а certain Imam, considering him the 
last of the line and expecting his return. Between the disappearance of 
Muhammad b. Isma‘ll and his return, there are no Imams, only ‘ Lieutenants ’, 
khahías: It is not difficult to guess who are these khahfas: the circles in 
question were adherents of the Fatimid da‘wa, and evidently acknowledged the 
Fatumids as their leaders. It is obvious that it is the Fatimids who are the 
khalifas : not Im&ma, but ‘ lieutenante ' of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, pending his 
second appearance. However, they set a ‘limit’ for the Lieutenants, too; the 
succession of Lieutenants was not to go on indefinitely, but their number was 
limited to seven.* They probably expected the Qa’im to appear in the lifetime of 
al-Muizz, the seventh and last Lieutenant, and to take over the rule from him. 
The first Lieutenant was not a воп of Muhammad b. Isma‘il, but an outsider : 
‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah.* . 

It is not stated who were the subsequent Lieutenanta,® and we are left to 


1‘... Aw they professed a “ limitation ’’ in the case of Muhammad b. Ism&'il and ho died 
and they developed their doctrine about him....' ‘Their doctrine that there is no Imkm 
after Ыт... ١ 

*' What they вау about the seven lieutenants (kiulafa'). . . .' 

*'. . . That ther number is completed with tho seventh amongst them.’ 5 

*' They asserted that he (Muhammad b. I&m&'*l) had appointed as his lieutenant someone 
who was not of his sons and that this lieutenant appointed after himself another lieutenant, till 
they reached tho number seven. They asserted that the first of them was ‘Abd Allih b. Maymtün 
al-Qadd&h.’ 

*' This Heutenant (‘Abd АПАҺ b. Maymtün al-Qadd&h) appointed another Heuterant ’— 
without adding: appointed a son of his as his lieutenant, ٠ 
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speculation. There seem to be several possibilities. (i) They were not the 
descendants of ‘Abd Allah b. Маутойп, but persons of different origin, either 
all or some of them, related among themselves. (ii) The Lieutenants were 
descendants of the first Lieutenant, ‘Abd Allah b. Maymfin. (ii) All the 
successors of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun were descendants of Muhammad b. 
Таша“, only the first Lieutenant, viz. ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin, being of non-‘Alid 
descent. (iv) The first successors of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin were his descendants, 
but later descendants of Muhammad b. Isma‘il succeeded to the Lieutenancy. 
There seems to be no indication in the present document to help us to decide 
among these alternatives. As nothing speaks in favour of (1) and (ii), they can, 
though theoretically possible, be disregarded in practice. We shall later (below, 
р. 19) consider the evidence of the report of the conversation, which seems te 
point towards (iv). 

There is no definite answer to the question about the home of the heterodox 
Isma‘ilis. One could argue that the words ‘ as to the confusion of those people 
and their perplexities, about which you write in your questions ’, taken together 
with the following sentence in the description of the letter by Idris: ‘he 
addressed certain questions to the Imam on the restoration of religion and the 
abolition of the changes introduced by the wicked 02%, who had wandered on 
the path of the transgressors’, imply that the heterodox tenete described 
in the letter were held by the ‘ wicked’ da of Sind and by his surviving 
followers (the dà who was the predecessor of Halam was, of course, 
long dead at the date of the letter). This seems plausible enough, but not quite 
conclusive. 

(B) Taken at their face value, the words of the al-Mu'izz in his conversation 
refer to a rather different doctrine. It is true that according to both accounts 
the heretics held that after Muhammad b. Isma‘il the leadership passed to the 
family of Maymün al-Qaddah ; but while, according to the version in the letter, 
the successor was merely a Lieutenant, the heretic of the report says that ‘ the 
Imümaie passed from one of the Imims to Maymin al-Qaddah’. Note also 
that while according to the letter the first Lieutenant was ‘Abd Allah, son of 
Maymtn al-Qaddah, the report has it that ‘the Im&msate passed to Maymün 
al-Qaddàh '. One might say that different heretical circles are envisaged: one 
considered the successors ef Muhammad b. Isma‘il as mere Lieutenants, the 
other considered them as Im&ms— both agreeing, however, that they were not 
descendants of Muhammad b. Тата“. Moreover, while it is probable that the 
circle referred to in the letter belonged to Sind (see above), it has been established 
(above, p. 16) that the conversation can hardly refer to Sind—corroborating the 
distinction between the two circles. Nevertheless, I am not sure whether the 
whole argument is really cogent. It is perhaps more plausible to think that both 
accounta refer to the same circles, but that al-Mu‘izz, in the conversation of 347 
(or 348) concentrated on the heretics’ denial of the ‘Alid descent of the Fatimids 
and gid not touch their doctrine of the Lieutenancy. Hence قط‎ 
himself with some inaccuracy, stating that they denied that the Im&ms (he 
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should have used the more precise term: Lieutenants) descended from 
Muhammad b. Іва. The reference to Maymuün al-Qaddah instead of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mayrhfin al-Qaddih may be due to inadvertence. Finally, even if 
different local groups gre envisaged in the letter and in the conversation, they 
could very well represent various groups belonging to the same wing of 
Іва“ вт. АП in all, it is perhaps easier to assume slight inaccuracies in the 
report than to assume that two different heterodox groups existed; both 
attributing the leadership to descendants of al-Qaddah, but one considering 
them Imams, the other Lieutenants, one considering Maymtn al-Qaddah the 
first Imam after Muhammad b. Таша, the other considering ‘Abd Allah b. 
Maymün al-Qaddah the first Lieutenant after him.! 

* On the whole, if we assume that the conversation refers to the same circles 
ав the letter, we shall have no gains from the information supplied by it in the 
way of additional details about the tenets of these circles, except in one point, 
which is, it is true, of a capital importance. We have seen (above, p. 17-8) that 
the letter does not allow us to decide what were the doctrines of the heterodox 
wing about the descendance of the Lieutenants, successors of the first Lieutenant, 
‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah. Now it seems that a sentence in al-Mu‘izz’s 
conversation may point towards a definite conclusion. He says: ‘If this is во 
[viz. that the “ Im&mste" passed from one of the _Imams—Muhammad b. 
Iama‘il—to “ Maymiin al-Qaddah”’, then to fulan then to fulan] then, God 
forbid, the rope has been cut from our hands and we take our excellence from 
others, different from ourselves (msn gibal ghayrwna) and they would acquire 
a better right to it than ourselves’. I have purposely translated the passage more 
literally than above, p. 16, as the deductions I wish to make depend on a close 
interpretation. Al-Mu'izz says that if Muhammad b. Isma‘il’s successors were 
‘Maymiin al-Qaddah’ and flan and fulan (‘of unknown origin’), then we 
take our excellence from others. The context seems to demand the interpreta- 
ton: we, the Fatimids, who are 'Alids, inherit our dignity from non-'Alids 
(who would ‘ acquire a better right ’ to the Im&mate—viz. because they had in 
effect succeeded to it and we the Fütimids ‘ took our excellence from them’). 
Now if the heretics held that the Fatimids were non-‘Alids, surely we would 
have expected a different phrase, something like the following: They say 
that we are non-‘Alids—but certainly God would no} allow the Imamate to pass 
from the hands of the family of the Prophet. The conclusion seems to be that 
the heretics held that the Imàmate passed, after Muhammad b. Isma‘il, to 


1 Та the following argument'I assume that both the letter and the conversation refer to the 
samo heterodox wing of the Тетп&ЧИ movement. In the notes, however (cf. p. 20, notes 2-5, 
р. 21, notes 2-8, p. 22, notes 2-8), I take mto consideration the other posslbility—that the 
letter and oonversatzon refer to two distinot heterodox groups, and give an alternative argument 
in addition to the main argument in the text. Were this second alternative the {где one, 16 
would not affect at all the main point, as whatever is said about the group of the letter would 
remain valid; only one would have to add another heretio group: that of the conversetion, 
differing from the former group in details, but agreeing with it about the non-‘Alid desoent of 
successors of Muhammad b. ІешёЧ. . 
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non-‘Alids, but it later reverted to ‘Alids antl the Fatimids, in their view, ton; 
were in effect ‘Alids.2 

The salient point is that those holding all these astonishing doctrines— 
utterly astonishing if we look at them from the point of view of the official 
Fatimid system: that there were no Imāms after Muhammad b. Ima * 
and that the successors (or some successors) of Muhammad b. Isma‘ll were 
not of 'Alid origin *—were inside the fold of the Fatimid da'wa. Moreover, 
while al-Mu'izz instructed the recipient of his letter to try to eradicate these 
dangerous doctrines, he gave him, at the same time, a clear hint that he was to 
go about his work cautiously and with subtle diplomacy; and in the oon- 
versation the wish not to alienate the heterodox members of the da'wa is 
expressed quite openly. . 


The indisputable fact appears from the texts we have analysed, that at the 
time of al-Mu'izz a section of the Ismaili movement * did not acknowledge 
the Fatimid ruler as Imam, but only as a Lieutenant of the expected Qa’im, 
and held that Muhammad b. Igmá'il had been succeeded not by a member of 
the ‘Alid house, but by ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddàb 5, although they were 
admitting that the lieutenancy finally returned to the ‘Alid line. How are we 


to explain these tenets which run counter to the official teaching of the 
movement 1 


W. Ivanow—who emphatically denies any intrinsic connexion between ‘Abd 
Allah b. Maymtn al-Qaddah, or his descendanta, and Isma‘ilism, and considers 
the link between them as the free invention of slanderous anti-Isma ‘ili writers, 


especially Ibn Rizám—unhesitatingly, fearlessly, and consistently puta forward 
the explanation that the heterodox Isma‘ilis got their ideas about ‘Abd Allah 


b. Maymfin from nowhere but Ibn Rizãm, or other anti-Isma‘ili writers. This 
explanation, however, seems consistent rather than credible. 


^ This would, of course, tally well with the views of the Druxes (who вау that some of tho 
Imiims after Muhammad b. Ismi‘ll were of ‘AHd, some of ‘ Qadd&hid’ descent), of Ibn Rizkm 
(who says that al-Qi'im was not a son of al-Mahd!, al-Mahdi being а descendant of Maymün 
al-Qaddih, al-Q&'im of unknown origin, Le. netther an ‘Ald, nor a ' Qadd&hid' ; seo below, 
p- 21, note 1) and B. Lewis (who maintains, like Ibn RisAm, whose statement he does not mention, 
cf. the same note) that al-Q&'im was no son of al-Mahdi, but, while al-Mahd! was a descendant 
of Maymtin al-Qeddah, al-Q&'im*was ‘Ald. 

* If we assume the existence of two distinct heterodox groups (see p. 10, note), this state- 
ment would apply to the group envisaged in the letter. 

* This would apply to both groups. 

« If two distinot groupe existed, this statement would apply only to the group envisaged in the 
letter, 

* If two distinct groups existed, this would apply to the group of the letter ; one would have 
to add that the other group held that Muhammad b. IsmA'Tl was succeeded by Maymfin al-Qadd&h, 
who was an Imkm. 

* ‘ Теја obviously impossible to trace anything for certain in this state of oonfusion, And it is 
well known that it really created many misunderstendings, not only m oontaot with the outer 
world, but also within the sect itself’ (Journal of the Bombay Branch, RAS., 1040, 74). ‘ Hostile 
propaganda, trying to compromise the Fatimids, striking at tho root of their authority—their 
‘Alid descent—reached its destination, sometimes sowing grave doubts in tho different Ismaili 
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Let us imagine to ourselves in concrete terms what this would imply. The 
nane of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymtin did not mean anything to an Iamà'ily—so we 
are to take it—before Ibn Rizam, i.e. about the twenties of the Ath century А.н. 
Then Ibn Rizàm camo along, inventing his slanderous story that the Fatimid 
Imam was a descendant of ‘Abd Allah b. Маутайп 1; an invention that had no 
basis whateoever, either in real fact or in any belief of the Isma‘ilis. Some 
Тата ‘ili circles eagerly read his pamphlet and adopted the central lie in it—the 
fruit of Ibn Rizam's malicious imagination—and made it a part of their theo- 
logical system *; and во it appears before us twenty years later as a well- 
established doctrine of some sections of the movement—so well established 
that al-Mu'izz hardly dares to attack it without caution. What could possibly 
Itave moved them to swallow Ibn Rizām’s lies $ It seems that tho explanation 
does not make sense. 

If this is true, the tables have to be turned. We shall have to assume that the 
roots of the heterodox ideas about the Fatimids’ descent from ‘Abd Allah b. 
Maymin and about their role as Lieutenants lie farther back in Ismé‘iliam. 
(I confine myself to this formula and do not inquire here further about the 
origin of the idea.) If во, we must make the momentous admission that it was 
not the Isma‘ilis who learned from Ibn Rizam about ‘Abd Allah b. Maymiin 
al-Qaddah, but that it was Ibn Rizam who learned from the Iama ‘Tlis—that is 
to say, from some Isma‘ilis. In other words, the veracity of Ibn Rizám is 
vindicated, at least to the extent that he did not invent the connerion between 
Таша‘ вт and ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün, but derived it from some Isma‘ili circles. 
This does not mean, of course, that Ibn Rizám is a reliable witness for all that 
he hasto say. Heis no doubt guilty of many misrepresentations, but he does not 
invent freely: he mixes truth with falsehood. I confine myself here to this 
single point in Ibn Rizám's story ; in the other study on the Qarmatians of 
"Iráq I propose to prove the truth of other elementa in his story and to attempt 
an assessment of the character of Ibn Rizüm's narrative as a whole. 

We are then left with the following picture. There are in the middle of the 
А ЛОЊ century two doctrines of lam&'iligm concerning the Imamate, one 
contrasted with the other. According to the official doctrine, that adopted by 


communities. The epistle of al-Mu‘ixx bi'Tlkh to his 44% in Smdh, quoted tn the 'Uys&we'L-akábar, 
sufficiently proves this ' (Rise of the Fatimide, 27, and noto 1). ‘It is really remarkable that under 
what may bo celled “ tho pressure of publio opinion ”, a myth, invented and directed against the 
most vital and important doctrine of the sect, was forced into ther own system ' (ibid., 140). 

* Ава matter of fact, Ibn Risfim held that only the hidden ImKms and ‘Ubayd Allāh al-Mahdt 
were descendants of Maymün al-Qadd&h; he expressly says (Fikriw, 189, 1) that al-Q&'im, 
the second FAtimid Imãm, was no son of al-MahdI, but a foundling (of non-'Alid, but also of 
non-' Qadd&hid' descent). Curiously enough, this statement of Ibn Rizüm seems to have been 
overlooked in the discumsion of Fatimid origins (cf. above, р 20, note 1). 

* Adding the doctrine about the Lisutenancy, which does not seem to oocur in Ibh Rizkm. 
(If two groups existed—of. above, р. 19, note 1—one group, that of the conversation, is to be 
supposed to have taken over Ibn Rixtim’s idee, of the * Qiddahid ' Тайши, while the other, that of 
the letter, embellished it with the notion of the Lieutenanoy.) 

* There are three doctrines, if we admit two distinct heterodax airoles, 
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the headquarters of Isma‘iliam, after the death of Muhammad b. Ismāil the 
Ímàmate was handed down among his descendants.’ 
In contrast, some circles of the Iama‘ili da‘wa asserted that Muhammad b. 
Tema‘ was followed by ‘Abd Allah b. Maymfin al-Qaddah, and then by 
© others ' (descendants of Maymün 1) till the lieutenancy finally reverted to the 
Fatimids, descendants of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. None of these successors, 
however, were -Imams, that is hieratical heirs in their own right, but tem- 
porary lieutenants of Muhammad b. Isma‘tl, whose return as Qaim was 
2 


The doctrines of the two ‘ parties’, or whatever we call them, were then 
diametrically opposed on two points: (i) whether there were at that time, after 
Muhammad b. Јаша“, any Im&ms at all, or only Lieutenants ; (ii) whether all 
the successors of Muhammad b. Ismail were his descendants or not.? Al-Mu‘izz, 
very pertinently, insists on these points. (i) He reaffirms (in the letter) the 
doctrine that there is a continuous line of Imams—one of the fundamental 
doctrines of official Isma‘ilism : ‘ Be careful not to say or to believe that God 
neglecta His creatures ; nor will He neglect them for а second by withholding 
from them an Imam from the descendants of the Prophets and Imams, to 
manage the affairs of the Community. If anyone says the contrary, he is an 
unbehever'. (ii) He reaffirms that the Imam must be a descendant of the ‘Alid 
line. In the letter: ‘...an Imam from the descendants of the Propheta and 
, Imàms'; especially in the conversation, the whole argument turns round this 
point. (Ав we have noted, the question of Imamate versus Lieutenancy was 
not touched on there at all) ‘He began by expressing his amazement about 
such а doctrine. He said: If во, the thing has passed from our hands—God 
forbid land we take our excellence from the hands of strangers, who have then 
a better right to it than ourselves.’ Even inside the ‘Alid line, argues al-Mu‘izz, 
the Imamate passes only in the legitimate line of succession. It is true that it 
happened in exceptional circumstances that one not in the line of succession 
was appointed as a ° caretaker ' Imam ; but this was only a temporary expedient 
and when he wanted to usurp the rule in favour of his children he was punished 


1 Al-Mu‘ixs does not give а detailed account of the official Fatimid version. Nevertheless, it 
seems that he presupposes the fersion which is explicitly recounted, for the first time, ш the 
Istitar al. A'vmma, written during the reign of his successor, al-‘Axlx (see Ivanow, Rise, 162). At 
least, the two details that are mentioned fit in very well with that account. (1) The name of the 
successor of Muhammad b. Ism% is ‘Abd Alah. (iı) He alludes to the story of the attempted 
usurpation by а member of the Fatimid family, see below, р. 28, поќе 1. 

1 If there were two heterodox groups, the above would apply to the group dealt with in the 
letter, but the phrase * ЫП the Lieutenancy finally reverted to the Fatimids, descendants of 
Muhammad b. Ismé‘l’ would have to be cancelled, as there is no authority for 1¢ in the letter. 
The other group would have to be represented as holding that Muhammad wes followed by 
Maymün al-Qadd&h as Imüm, till the ImKmate reverted to tho F&timida. 

з Jf there were two distinct heterodox groups, this would apply to the group of the letter. The 
group of the conversation would have to be represented as agreamg with the official party about (i), 
considering the suooessors of Muhammad b. Татай“ as Imims, but agreemg with the other 
heterodox party about (Н). Е 
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by their death. If this is true of the nearest members of the Household (а 
айфеу), what shall we say about the doctrine that it passed in effect to complete 
strangers, like those whom this man mentions, such as Maymtün al-Qaddàh 
and others ї 

Another feature of al-Mu'izz's reply has yet to be mentioned, one which 
Ivanow took rather seriously—in fact, unduly ao. Al-Mu'izz says in the letter, 
that in reality the name ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah ig but a nickname 
for the hidden Imam (son of Muhammad b. Isma‘il). ‘ They would say: “the 
Imam among the sons of Muhammad b. Ismã‘ is ‘Abd Allah "—Aand they were 
telling the truth, as he was in fact ‘Abd Allah; “the gon of Maymtin 
al-Qaddah "—they were again telling the truth, as he was the son of the “ one 
with the happy disposition " (maymün al-nagiba), “ striking the spark of right 
guidance" (al-gadsh zand al-Aidaya), "lighting the lamp of wisdom”. 
Similarly in the conversation : ‘ Yes, the master of truth the happy (maymtin), 
blessed and lucky one, the one striking the spark of right guidance, lighting 
the lamp of wisdom’. All this ів, of course, not much more than в mere pun. 


As I have said repeatedly, my aim was merely to establish the existence of 
the heterodox doctrine about the role of the Fatimids as mere Lieutenants and 
their descent from ‘Abd Allah b. Maymfin, and to show that these doctrines 
were old-established ones in Isma‘ilism. I stop short of the discussion of the 
problem whence this doctrine arose, and what explanation there is of the rivalry 
of two opposite doctrines in Ismé‘iligm on such points of utmost importance ; 
such discussion demands & broader basis. I hope to approach the иш from 
another angle in the study on the Qarmatians of Iraq. 


APPENDIX І 
The Letter of al-Mu'sze to Halam b. Shayban (354/965) 


The letter was no doubt available in ita entirety to Idris ‘Imad al-Din, as 
follows clearly from thé words with which he introduces the beginning of the 
letter (ут, 214) :— 


‘ There arrived а letter from him (viz. Halam) in which he mentioned the 
victory which God had granted him in the jazira (the Isma‘ili term for a 
“ diocese ” under the jurisdiction of a da‘) of Sind«nd the dominion which the 
Friends of God had acquired there. He mentioned that he had broken the idol, 
for the destruction of which he had previously asked the Imüm's permission." 
He addressed certain questions to the Im&m about the restoration of religion 


* Al-Mu'izx 1s alluding to a story told explicitly in the Гайд al-A'imma, written a generation 
later, under al-'Áxix (Ivanow, Ris, 162). Sad al-Khayr, the unole of al-Mahd!, was appointed 
by а1-МаһаГв father, al-Husayn, as trustee for the infant а1-Маћаї. Sa‘id al-Khayr tried to make 
his son Im&m, but he died—then another son, who also died ; and so on until all his tep sons died 
and he hed no chotce but to instal the rightful heir, al-Mahdi. The same story is referred to by 
al-Nu‘min himself but, as ш the present passage, without details: Shark al-Usil, quoted in 
Ivanow, Rise, Arabic texta, 15. ٠. 

* For these events see the article * Ismé‘Ili propaganda, eto.’, quoted above, p. 14. 
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and the abolition of the changes introduced by the wicked 25%, who had 
wandered on the path of the transgressors.! He also consulted the Imam about 
several matters of law (ЛА) and prohibited and forbidden fhings (al-halál 
wa'l-hardm), and about problems of allegorical interpretation (ta’wil), the 
knowledge of which has been given by God to the Men of Meditation (ahl 
al-dhikr), Imam after Imam. The Imām answered him by a idi which is very 
famous and well known and is written down on the pages of paper.' 


I 
This extract follows immediately d: words of introduction quoted above, 
with the remark : ‘ Ita beginning is as follows’ :— 
بسم الله الرعمان الرحيم‎ 
لدين الله امير المؤمنين الى حلم بن‎ Gall معد ابى تمم الامام‎ y من عبد الله‎ 
محمد اليك الله الذى لا اله الا هو ونسأله ان يصلى على محمد‎ GE شيبان سلام عليك‎ 
الطيّبين الاخيار.‎ JT (Jes عبده ورسوله‎ 
فائنى منها قسمه‎ ўш اما بعد فان كتابنا اليك كتاب من رادفت اليه نعم الله جل"‎ 
فضله فاداب الشكر عليه وترادف له عطائه فواصل الحمد لله واختصه‎ ote وعظم‎ 
بنصره فاداخ له ملوك‎ JES بلطيف صنعه وجميل كفايته فبرىء من الحول والقوّة اليه‎ 
من الظالمين الملحدين فى‎ Са Joly o el الذى به‎ all الارض وجبابرتها منتصرا لدينه‎ 
فى كل ما يرومه وينتحيه‎ Фу آياته الصاد ين عن سبيل هداه وتوحده بمالم يتوحد به احد‎ 
مواليا‎ aui ويصرف اسباب همته اليه فى بلوغ الامل والتوفيق فى العمل > انقاد‎ 
و براهين معجزاته‎ олај ولواح‎ Ш لما برهم من دلائل انجاز وعد الله‎ Шр والمخالف‎ 
бле ومبصرات آياته التى وعد العالمين باظاهرها فقال جل من قائل وقل الحمد لله‎ 
اياته 'فتعرفونها * وقال سنریہم اياتنا فى الآفاق وف انفسهم حتى يتبين لهم انه الحق”‎ 
اقصى حدود المملكة فيها ومن‎ ly يبقى ملك من ملوك المغارب وجبابرتها والمشارق‎ dy 
وراء الصحارى * والبرارى من ملوك الحبشة الا دان بالطاعة وانقاد للمملكة وافدين الى‎ 
d امير المؤمنين وباعثين رسلهم بالطاف وهدايا متوجتهين بانفس ما يحدونه منها راغبین‎ 
الله جل جلاله عباده عليها.‎ аз من الطاعة الى‎ peas رضانا آحذين‎ 
وكان الكفرة الروم على حال من الانقياد لاداء الجزية والوفاء بالعهد حتى نالوا‎ 
اولو‎ Чә يفتت اكباد ذوى النهى وبمتعض من‎ АШ مما سباع‎ sU بارض الشام ما‎ 
Hi به الاقصى والادنى من افتتاح المدن سبى الذرارى‎ dus البصائر والحجى‎ 
امخارم وسفك الدماء ما لا دافع يدفعهم ولا مانع يمنعهم ولا غاضب له الا الله * جل‎ 
1 This may refer to extract (8), cf. above, p. 11, note 2, 1 Qur'an, xxvi, 02. 
? Qur'an, xu, 52. — gle HE. * الا اله‎ above line. I suggest the reading á |. 
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ثناؤه خائفا من عقابه فى تضييع امة رسوله صلى الله عليه وعلى اله فاخفر الكفرة عهدهم 
ار ونقضوا عقدهم وقادهم حيئهم للزحف الى بعض ثغور المملكة جزيرة من 
ثر البحر اهلها.محرصون بحراسة الله جل ثناؤه وحميل نظرنا لهم وقلة غفلتنا عن 
مثلهم d rob‏ بعد وی وراء بحر бйз‏ من od ЕЙ‏ من Y‏ برا او با 
فاوقعوا بهم وباساطيلهم وقعات لم يكن Là‏ سلف من الازمنة مثلها IE‏ بها احاديث 
ومزقوا كل SH‏ واخربوا ديارهم وعفوا آثارهم وافتتحوا قلاعهم المنيعة من اول الزمان 
وافلت ذلك المشرك all bell‏ علييم ш‏ شاردا علولا لايدرى على sl‏ رجل 
يعتمد ولاى وجه يقصد قد السه الله الذلة LT‏ نبذ العصمة واشعره اللحيفة ورداء الندامة 
يصبح خائفا ويمسى نادما وذلك مما قدّمت يداه وما الله بظلام للعبيد 2 وافاء الله على 
الاولياء من ذخائر المشركين واكراعهم واسلحتهم بعد اسر وجوههم ما زادهم به قوة 
Vey‏ وزاد به المشركين ذلّة ووهنا ثم لا يصدق بما نال المشركين من ذريع القتل 
فليم الاسر الا من شاهد ذلك وعاينه اذا الصفة „ай‏ عنه ally‏ محمد كثيرا واياه جل 
جلاله نشكر وليه نصرف الرغبة فى ان يصل لنا ما من به علينا من ذلك ببلوغ الامل 
فى صلاح بلاده وهداية عباده وان hes‏ على محمد سيد رسله وخاتم fey ФЫЙ‏ عترته 
المهديين ДЕМ‏ الطيبين *. 


(2) 
Idris quotes this extract * immediately after (1), with the words: ' He (al- 
Mu‘izs), peace on him, says in this ss ) السجل‎ ДА (3 eu (ويقول عليه‎ ' :— 


wil‏ وصفته ما Lie‏ الله لم على من بغى Re‏ وزحف الیک ليزعجكم عن 
مستقرك وما دار Ky‏ وبينهم من القتال dall‏ الى ان Say‏ الله „ай‏ وامد ك 'بالمعونة 


1 Cf. Qur'an, XLI, 45, L, 28. 

* А short commentary on the paragraph about the Byzantines seems necessary. ‘The 
Byxantine unbelievers were submissively paying tribute and keepmg the treaty '—this refers to 
the treaty of 346/057-8, of. 8. M. Stern, ‘An Embassy of the Byzantine Emperor to the Fatimid 
Caliph а1-Мп“4ха', Byzontion, 1050, 289 ff.—' The Muslim defeate’m Syria refer to the spectacular 
successes of the Byzantines under Nioephorus against Sayf al-Dawia, from 851/962 onwards; 
cf. M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des. H’amdansdes, 1, 806 ff.—Tho Byzantines broke the 
treaty and invaded the frontiers of al-Mu'izz by attacking an island—this refers to the Sicilian 
war of 351/062. As a matter of fact, it was al-Mu‘ixx who repudiated the treaty of 346/957-8, 
owing to the Byzantine mvasion of Crete in 850/061 (see tho above-mentioned article in Byzantion, 
1950, 252), and took the offensivo in Sicily. In 351/062 Taormina wes taken by the Райа army ; 
a fleet and an army sent from Constantinople were defeated ; the commander of the army, 
Manuel Phooas, fell, and the admiral Nioetas was taken prisoner; seo М. Amari, Storia dei 
Musulman di Sicilia’, п, 206-313. (Ib seems that al-Mu'ixx had no information about the death 
of the commander, as he says: ‘The arrogant polytheist, who exercised command over them, 
esos ped as а destitute fugitive, eto.) 

* I have already published extract (2), with a translation, in the article ‘ Ismá^l! propegathda ', 
eto. (quoted above, p. 14), p. 802. 
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والتابيد فقتلتموهم ابرح قتل واقتلعتم рә‏ القوم وجعلتم موضعه مسجدا جامعا فيا ها 
ыл ш созыл‏ ا TUS‏ 
وسرورا ورضى الله ربنا ومولانا وخررنا ساجدين لله شاكرين ن حامدين سالناه ان 
ue‏ عل lé cod par ызы Hol кыа edili UC‏ 
ЖУЗ‏ ويجمع کلمت ور ينبت SS Ji‏ فلمثل هذه المقامات يجب ان يتصرف فكرم 
ыы‏ يتواصل ee giu‏ اله لك فى اظهار Ж мын Ш‏ ويكتب لك 
فيها السعى المحمود المواصل الى : نعم الود فى روح وريحان وجنة نعيم. ولقد كنا حب لو 
ن فت d‏ حل راس هذا اسن او ی ما تیت من بعد هلا وقد اله عر 
Rie S Vl Loi alb d RJ чайы Je de Jess de des‏ 
المؤمنين $ قبلنا وزيادة فى نشاطهم ورغبتهم فى الاجتاع مع للتعاون على اقامة حق الله 
فقد قرب من ЫЙ‏ وعد الله لنا ما بعد والحمد لله UP‏ هو alal‏ ووليه. 


(3) 
Quoted in v, 250. The text has been compared with that printed by Ivanow, 
Journal of the Bombay Branch, RAS., 1940, 74 ff, from another MS. of the 
ватпе work. 


وان الامامة U‏ قال الصادق جعفر بن محمد عليه السلام الامامة فى العقب SCA‏ 
واحد عن واحد لا ترجع القهقرا ولا تعود الى الورا والحمد لله على ما اتاناء ودلنا عليه 
من ولاية اوليائه وهداناء وقد * ذكر ذلك الامام المعز لدين الله سلام الله عليه فى :سجله 
الى داعيه بالسند” حلم 4 بن شيبان „ш‏ الله روحه فقال سلام الله عليه فى ذلك ей‏ 
قال الصادق عليه السلام lel‏ والعبادة التصديق بامرنا واعتقاد امامتنا وانتظار LEG‏ 
de eal‏ ذلك > GL‏ امر الله وما ذكرته من تبويش * القوم وتخاليطهم مما ذكرته 
فى مسائلك من ذكر ДА‏ السبعة وان النهاية فى السابع منهم وهذا من * التوقيت مثل 
ما قدمنا ذكره وذلك انهم لا وقتوا فى محمد بن اسعميل عم ما وقتوه ومات وقالوا عنه ما 
قالوا زعموا انه استخلف خليفة من غير ولده واستخلف اتلطيفة بعده الى ان ” بلغوا سبعة 
زعموا ان اوهم عبدالله بن ميمون القداح وكل ذلك ليثبتوا قوم الذى يقولون * به ان 
لا امام * بعده وان الذى استخلف هو 1 من عرض الناس فقطعوا ما p‏ الله به ان يوصل 
وحالفوا قوله تعالى اذ يقول 7 وجعلها *” كلمة باقية ى عقبه وكان لذلك سبب اوجب 
каше ШЕЙ рн. Sey йылы аашкы ушн CUT‏ 


4 It ig doubtful what was originally written (a trace of red ink underneath seems to indicate 
correction ; on the margin there is „|, but this is cancelled with red ink) ; حلم‎ Iv. 


soar Iv. ‘om. Iv. Tail Iv. * so Iv. : يقولوا‎ MS. 
* امام‎ Ye; الامام‎ 8. + 1 Ty, її Qur'an, xum, 27. 4 وجعلنا‎ Ir. 
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1 ذكره وذلك انه لما فشت СЫЗ‏ دعوة محمد بن اسمعيل عم طلب المتغلبون من ! us‏ العباس من 
يشار اليه" بالامر فاستترت الائمة "n‏ الدعاة عن ecl 4.2 ecl‏ عا هو i‏ 
posue ndi ла ле оа хо‏ 
ابن 5 ميمول القداح وهو 5 قالوا ابن الميمون * النقيبة القادح زند * ill‏ ال مورى نور 
RES‏ ا Аа‏ ثم سقط 
ERES wen у‏ 
ыл co eh igh CI а pes‏ 
i‏ لا خلص d‏ منا ون Sl‏ ضل dui‏ تقل او تقد ان اله عز وجل 
الامة * فان* قال قائل حلاف ذلك فقد اشرك وهو قول قد شاع فی دعوتنا وذاع على السنة 
o dele‏ ينسب الينا فينبغى لمن التبى اليه قولنا هذا ان بلطف فى تقريره وبيانه عند 
من سبق ذلك الشلك اليه ويقرره عنده حتى يزول الشك من صدورهم ويثبت GT‏ عن 
ذلك عند اهله ومن يرجى صلاحه وقيامه الى ما هو اعود Lad‏ عليه ی دينه ودنیاه واولاه 
,5,5 حول الله وقوته 79 هذا قول المعز لدين الله امير المؤمنين صل الله عليه ی سجله 
وهو سجل طويل معروف فيه فنون من العلم والاداب * وحض على صلاح الاعمال 

Шен ШЫ ЫЙ Sil Sos Load 
(4) 

Follows immediately after extract (2)!5, and is introduced with the words : 

> Ho said, God bloss Ыш, in the closing part of the same sijil («de وقال صل الله‎ 


: ( فيما ختم به السجل” المد كور 
Ul‏ اليك من اعلامنا المنصورة سبعة اعلام تنشره عند الاحتياح اليبا فا نشرت 
على ХАЙ!‏ عوقف الا زادهم الله بها De‏ وحباهم بنصره ولا على كافر ولا مشرك الا 
اذلته بعزها وقهرتها بقدرة pl‏ علينا بما هو اهله عرفك الله ومن قبلك ببركتبا 
Чы,‏ على عدو م شفى غيظ صدورنا بم aa ge leto‏ على الارض الا من 
يدين بطاعة الله الاحد فيكون الدين لله 8 كا وعد انه У‏ لف الميعاد وحن “аё‏ 
ومن قبلك من المؤمنين بالسلام الطيب ررحة الله وبركاته. 
add. Iv.‏ الامام * 
کا Iv. |ы».‏ رسموا * "oth Tr ? os Iv. t alj; Iv.‏ 
Iv. 10 Not prnted by Ivanow. и Here ends the extract printed by Ivanow.‏ الامام * 


1 art of extract (4) had been printed together with extract ( (2), of. above page 25, note 8. 
D Quran, п, 192. 
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وکتب يوم الاحد لاحدى عشر ليلة بقيت من شبر رمضان سنه اربع وخمسين 
АШ‏ وصلوات» الله على محمد نبيه صفوته من بريته وعلى ابرار عترته صل AS‏ 


AppENDrx П 
Al-Majahs wa’l-Musdyorat, by al-Nu‘min, MB. 8.0.А.8. no. 25734 (cf. 
BSOS., vii, 1933, 33), fol. 76r ff. 
(i) 


كلام فى مجلس ف الثناء على بعض الدعاة قال واتاه OLS‏ من بعض الدعاة من 
الشرق يصف فيه ما هو عليه والمؤمنون قبله من اجتاع الكلمة على الولاية والطاعة 
وحميل الامور وذكر ورود AS‏ ورد من امير المؤمنين ص با هيأ الله له من فتح 
سجلاسة وغيرها من مدائن الغرب والقبض على من بها من رؤساء الضلال كابن واسول 
уд!‏ الامامة وامرة المؤمنين وغيرها من الفسقة والضالين وانه اكثر ما * استطاعه وعول 
عند سماع ذلك ان خر ساجدا وذكر فى كتابه ما جاء عن رسول الله ى سجود الشكر 
وذكر ابتهاج المؤمنين بذلك وانه نسخ كتاب امير المؤمنين وفرقه على دعاته SUT u$‏ 
الجزيرة الى امر الدعوة بها اليه ومسرة من سمع ذلك اذا قرىء عليه ووصف ما 
بعث به من اعمال المثمنين الى الحضرة. 

(ii) 
امير المؤمنين رجالا كانوا با لحضرة من رسله وذ کر لهم ما ورد به كتاب صا حم م‎ „деб 
JUS الارض شكرا لما سمعوا منه فى صاحبهم‎ ЫЗ» «Тш وائنى عليه وذ کر ولایته وصدق‎ 
ص وهل يكون‎ Ch ما فتحه الله على‎ АЈ لهم فى قوله فى السجود شكرا لله لما انتهى‎ 
فوق ذلك من شكر وهل نقدر نحن ى شكر نعم الله علينا على اكثر من ذلك والاعتراف‎ 
به‎ Ede به کنه شكر اقل" نعمه علینا فا اعطاناه ومنحنا وتفضل‎ aly بالعجز والتقصي رما‎ 
chess ثم قال لحم وهل تستطيعون انتم ان تبلغوا من شكر هذا الشيخ الذى عرف بنا‎ 
' عن دیارنا حتى رأيتمونا وشافهتمونا‎ {ә ونزوح‎ Kys шы بالبابنا على بعد ما‎ KUI 
فضلنا وحللتم محل" الابناء * منا على اكثر من الدع والاقرار بالعجز عن شكر ما‎ ДЬ 
الارض مرارا شكرا ا قاله‎ MES كان الیک فى ذلك من قالوا هوكما قال امير المؤمنین‎ 
кей هم وما كان من فضله‎ 

(iit) 

ووصفوا سرور ذلك الداعى وابتهاجه ومزحه بهم اذا قدموا عليه عن حضرة امير 
المؤمنين وقال اقربهم عهدا به لقد Gb‏ عند ما اتصل به үй‏ عن الحضرة مذ 
Ol‏ رجلا فى يوم حار дада‏ خخارجا عن المدينة الى هو بها فلا التقيت معد 

1 من‎ MB. 1 وشافهتبيه‎ МЕ. ? الاباء‎ MB. 
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مال الى جدار خربة واعتزلنا عن الناس وقال لى رأيت “Uy‏ الله قلت نعم والتزمنى وجعل 
е ра‏ تقبيلا خفت عليها من شداته Fal Ul‏ يديه ورجليه وهو كذلك يقبل BE‏ 
ure)‏ الى صدره حتى مضت ساعة من bp‏ ولا يزيد على ذلك وهو پیک مزا Le‏ 
بلغه عن “Uy‏ الله واشتياقا اليه ثم جعل Shy‏ عن АЙ»‏ واخباره وانا اخبره وهو ЄЎ‏ حتى 
لقد خشيت عليه. من DI АЗ‏ وقلت له مرارا يا سيدى نصل الى مكانك ونجلس 
ونتحداث معك فلا يقبل ذلك مى بل جعل alea‏ ويستفهمى . 

١ (iv) 

فقال له امير المؤمنين هذا وما هوعليه من صدق الولاية وحسن النية الذى بان به عن 
ond‏ وفضله على من سواه من امثاله واقبل بقلوبنا عليه ولو لم يكن له عند الله من 
السعادة ما يرضيه لما فتح الله له فى ذلك ولا aby‏ اليه ولا وفقنا لاختياره وقد جهد من 
نازعه الامر وطلب الامر مكانه عنده ق ان نقصيه бе‏ ويستحوذ على مكانه باعطائنا 
ذلك اياه فلا عل الله من هذا ما علمه ШУ‏ لاقامته وصرف من آذا خائبا من امنيته 
ووجد نا عند هذا بتوفيق الله ما كنا نرجوه ونؤمله واصبنا لديه صدق ما Le ole at‏ 
اصاره تقديمه مما كان لنا فى يديه اليه وفصحت ذلك T‏ الشواهد من ذلك عليه حى جعل 
هو وغيره من امثاله من دعاتنا بالمشرق وذ کر بعضهم يعتذرون الينا ويقولون لنا ان كان 
الذى يحمل فلان الى الحضرة هو الذى قرّبه من “Uy‏ الله فان اهل اكثر جزيرته هم 
سلاطين الدنیا وملوكها واهل Ul‏ ونعيمها واكثرهم قد دخلوا دعوته فهم يقربون 
ويوصلون من الواجبات اليه ما لا يصل الى غيره وحن UU‏ رغبتنا فى اقامة الامر 
واستعداد كثرة المؤمنين وكثر ما * يتصل بنا من انكاره سلاطين الجور "aor‏ 
وعامة * من الناس لا كثير اموال عندهم Ја‏ ما يوصله الينا ثم قال امير المؤمنين ومى 
سالناهم عن هذا أو اعرضنا لهم به والله لولا انا نضر بالمؤمنين المتصلين بنا وندفع 
حقوق الله gil‏ اوجبها عليهم وحالف امره فيهم لما قبلنا شيئا فقد خولنا الله من فضله 
واعطانا من جزيل نعمه وجمع Ш‏ من خيرة الاخرة Lilly‏ ما اغنانا عن ذلك ولكنا نقبله 
طهرا لهم ونصرفه فيا يعود edle ДЫ‏ ونمتثل فى ذلك امر الله рр‏ فيهم Le‏ بها 
ياتينا من ذلك عنهم لعلمنا بحسن er‏ وقيامهم بفرض الله ع ج gelo‏ 

| (v) 

م ذكر اخبارا قبيحة بلغه عن بعض الدعاة ممن نصبه فى طرف من اطراف بلاد 
الاسلام الشرك به اغلب سلطانه عليه المستحك وان قرب العهد بذلك وظهوره ف 

АД tod BONG plor л 


" من‎ MB. * MB. seems more like aims-İy—the construction of the passage uncertain. 
4 Reading of MS. not quite certain. i 
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الدارصوء حال ذلك الداعى حمله à‏ اتصل به عنه الى رخص لهم فى بعص امحارم الى 
يستحلها اولائلئ المشركون واظهر بذلك الغمة واستخبر وثؤه وذ كر انه قد XLI el‏ فى 
تطهير تلك الجزيرة من ذلك الذى انتبى اليه عنه لى يصلح الله ج ج امرها S‏ 
(с ә!‏ ذلك اليه عنه ممن وثق به من iela‏ المؤمنين على بعد الدار فا نهم ذكروا ان من انكر 
н БЫ лый MM‏ شىء فاعلمه 
بان ذلك ليس بشبىء وان الامر على اقامة دين АЙ‏ ولزوم طاعته والقيام بفرائضه 
واجتناب محارمه قال فحمد الله وشكره ذلك الرجل وقال اذا كان اصلنا على هذا م ду‏ نا 
قساد الفرع ونرجو ان الذى حدث فينا لا يغيب عن “Uy‏ الله لبعد داره وان الله سيوفقه 
الى ما يرضيه فينا وفيمن غير دينه عندنا ثم تعجتب ص من ذلك واستعظم الامر فيه 
Steals‏ 

(vi) 

وذكر آخرا من الدعاة النائين * ايضا ше‏ وانه نظر الى اهل جزيرته واكرحم 
يذهبون مذهب الفلاسفة 228 لهم من كلامهم LAS‏ يدل بزعمه به على امر اولياء الله 
d‏ يقولوه ولا اذنوا له فيه حرج به عن نظام الدين وفارق به اصل اولياء الله امعين قال 
فقدم على" بعض (من» اخذ ذلك ce‏ واستحكم d‏ صدره منه وسالته ce‏ فاخذ d‏ 
الكلام فيه فلا هو افاد كلام الفلسفة كما ذكره اهلها (و» لا هو ابان عن دين الله کا 
زعم وجاء من التخليط بما يخرج عن الملّة ويدعوا الى ANI‏ فجعلت اذا كسرت عليه 
لم ينفع الكسر فيه ولا ارى لقبوله حقيقة منه فان تابعی عليه واذا ارخيت له فى عنانه فیا 
استحك عنده رايت ار قبوله فعلمت ان ذلك وامثاله من داخله عليه لا ato‏ منها الا 
ы, жс‏ الا ونكت كي من لعله فى مثل حاله من اهل ذلك 
الصقع وكيف ينصرفون عما تداخلهم من هذا البلاء العظيم فهالنى ذلك وقال Мз‏ 
zs‏ قوم تطلع عليهم الشمس وتغرب عنہم ولا يشعرون ما ولا M‏ ويمر UT‏ الله 
вие‏ 
ديارهم منا وانقطاع أمرهم عنا Ul‏ لو رمنا صرفهم عا استحک وتقرر علدهم واحذه 
الابناء عن ААЙ‏ نحيش ان يصيروا الى ما هو اعظم منه من الانسلاخ من امرنا وان 
يروا انا قد عجزنا UP‏ علمه سلفنا اذ قد Rotel‏ عندهم ان ذلك epe‏ فاما يرون انا 
قصرنا عن Де‏ ذلك عند هم او غيرناه عليهم اذ خالفنا اصلهم وعدلنا عن منهاجهم 
قال АШ,‏ سالبى هذا الرجل عن اسم بعض الاباء فذكرته فاذا هو عنده على حلاف 


1 النائبين‎ MB. 
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ذلك 2 عرفه فقال نعم هذا ما قيل لنا ان الامام له * سبعة skel‏ امم з дее‏ 
نفساق واسم dos,‏ واسم طبعى واسم حقيقى واسم ظاهر واسم باظن ثم der‏ ص 
يتعجب لقوله. ٠‏ 

(уй) 

' قال وجاءنا رجل oT‏ من قبل بعض الدعاة النائين * be‏ بكتاب ذكر انه ساله ان 
aa‏ له ما به الحاجة اليه وقال يراه مولايا ص فان کان الذى فيه صوابا اخذته وملت به 
وما انكره رفضته acm ol‏ فنظرت فيه فاذا به محشوًا عويضا ممحالا وما لا فائدة فيه ولا 
حاجة لمسترشد اليه فلم ادر ما اقول فيه ان ابطلته عنده خفت عليه ثما قد مت ذ كره de‏ 
من يرجع على بذلك اليه عمن خلفته وان حته عنده سحت عنده الفاسد واعوذ بالله 
لكننى لطفت فی ac gi‏ وتاييده من غير هذين الوجهين وتانیت له وكان à‏ رايت d‏ 
هذا الكتاب ان زعم له فيه ان الامامة انتقلت عن بعض АУ‏ الى ميمون القد اح Sb‏ 
فلان ly‏ فلان لقوم ذكرهم من АШИ‏ الناس ثم جعل يتعجب من هذا القول وقال 
فاذا كان ذلك كذلك فقد انقطع السبب واعوذ بالله من ايدينا فصار اخذنا لما اخذناه 
من الفضل من قبل غيرنا وصاروا “Gel‏ به منا ولن fat‏ الله عج ذلك عند الضرورة عند 
من جعله فى يديه من اهل هذا البيت من غير الاعقاب الا مستودعا عندهم غير مستقر 
فييم الى ان يستحق” ذلك مستحقته فياخذه من ايديهم ثم ذكر بعض من صار ذلك 
اليه كذلك فى يديه وانه اراد ان یور به من قرب منه ممن لم مجعل الله عج فكلا نصب 
لذلك واحدا مات واستاثر الله الى ان ذهب اقاربه واقام صاحب الحق ضرورة اذ لم 
Аё‏ غيره فقال الان يا عم بعد ان فعلت ما فعلت فتمثل له بقول الشاعر 


الله اعطاك الى لا * فوقها وك “ ارادوا منعها وعوقها ' 
ويابى الله الا سوقها اليك حى طوقوك طوقها 


فرد”ها الله عج الى صاحبها Teall‏ فيه واخررجها من يدى من كانت مستودعة عنده 
بعد ان جهد فى صرفها الى من قرب منه جهده فليس المستقر كالمستودع ولا الوكيل 
كالموكل ولا الوصى كالموصى عليه ولا له ان يملك شيئا مما له فى يديه ولا ان يعدل 
بذلك الى one‏ عنه فى امانة الله الى استحقها ووديعته الى اودعها قال الله جل ذكره 
ان الله фы!‏ ان تؤدوا الامانات الى اهلها واذا حکمم بين الناس ان محكموا بالعدل 
فاذا کان هذا هذا فى اهل البيت الاقربين فكيف ينبغى ان يقطع * القول فيه بانه قد 
MB. * JU! MB.‏ 0+ 
jo MB.‏ ان ينقطم * MB.‏ عنك * MB. “ly MB.‏ له لا: ty Ji‏ 
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صار بالحقيقة الى db‏ ابعدين كالذين ذكرهم هذا من ميمون القداح وغيره ثم JU‏ 
نعم ان صاحب йй‏ هو الميمون AI‏ السعيد قادح زند الحق 5299 نور الحكمة فان 
ذهب من ذهب الى هذا gu)‏ 

(viii) 

تم قال للقدم فلا اطلع الله عج من حسن oble Role АЫ‏ من fo‏ هذا التخليط 
واحظاه عندنا وثبته على حقيقة امرنا فسعدثم بسعادته وانتفعتم بحسن а)‏ وطاعته فشكروا 
له وقبلوا الارض بين يديه ثم انصرفوا وقد ملؤوا سرورا بها سمعوا منه. 


APPENDIX Ш 
Al-Majalis wa'l-Musayarüt, MS. 8.0.A.8., fol. 195v f. 


قال سمعته صلع يقول يتتهى الينا اخبار عن بعض من يزعم انه يتولانا وبعض من 
г‏ انه يدعوا الينا من Ga ЫЙ‏ والقول بما لم Аш‏ فى انفسنا وبا لم يسمعه احد منا حى 
كانهم del‏ منا بما يقولونه وحن نبرأ الى الله من كذبهم علينا eis‏ فينا ونحن عباد من 
عباد الله Оё‏ مر بوبون لا Je‏ لنا الا ما le‏ وصار الينا عن نبيه جد نا محمد 
Le‏ أودعه الله obi‏ واورثناه الينا من بعده واودعناه لا حيط من علمه الا بما شاء ولا من 
غيبه الا ما اطلع عليه منا من ارتضاه كيف احب وشاء لا ند عى النبوة والرسالة بل نحن 
المستحفظون على الامامة ШУ»‏ فى كتاب الله وحرامنا منه وطاعتنا مفروضة على عباد 
الله حكمة من عرفنا فقد عرف الله ومن جهلنا وقد جهله نحن الدالون ane S‏ عليه 
والقائمون بامره على عباده نحن دون ما يقول الغالون وفوق ما يظن” ال جاهلون انعا اراد من 
١‏ الغيب ونسب الينا ds‏ الوحى ممن يدعو بزعمه الينا ان jet‏ ذلك مقد مة 
لنفاقه علينا فاذا اراد ذلك قال لمن كان dole»‏ ادع الا لمن وصفت لك فيه ما وصفت 
فيص دهم بذلك Ше‏ لعن الله الصادين ecl be‏ عن الله يصد ون وبدينه يتلاعبون 
ارادوا ШАЙ‏ وعسر ple‏ طلبها من وجوهها فالتمسوها بوجه الدين УШ‏ من حطامها 
ما هو عن قليل منهم زائل وهم به مطالبون وقد سعد من اخذ عنا ما نعطيه واقتصر عليه 
ولم يقل بغير GAS‏ من القول ما لا يعلمه ай‏ اتنبى الى عن بعضهم انه قال 
وددت انه لو سألت عا لا یکون فاجبت عنه فرأى عند نفسه ومن سمع ذلك منه 
يصداقه انه قد جاء با ОМ‏ به من علمه وافتخر بذلك فلو تدبر هذا القول من وفق 
للصواب لوضح له منه өы‏ اذا لا يكون عنه جواب لانه سيكون فجمع ص فى هذا 
dui‏ جملا من الحكمة يتفرع من السؤال على هذا القائل ما يخرج عن حد هذا الكتاب 
وان الله عج قد سأل الملائكة عما كان مما لم يطلعهم على علمه MUS‏ اعترافا بالعتجز 
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لا de‏ لنا الا ما علمتنا انك انت العليم الحكيم * فكيف يداعى من دوتهم de‏ ما لم 
يكونه الله عج by‏ لا يكون ولا يجوز ان يقال يكون فيكون حكمه اذ كان كذا وكذا 
لو ان قائلا قال J‏ ان رجلا مات فقسم میراثه ونكح نسائه ثم عاش بعد الموت هل 
e.‏ ف ماله واهله او يكون ذلك لمن صار اليه عنه لم ينبغ للمسؤرل عن ذلك ان 
يحيب عنه لانه ما V‏ يكون ولو قال <لو» ذهب الليل sly‏ والشمس ph‏ وبقيت 
الدنيا واهلها بحالهم مى كانوا يصلون ويحجون ويصومون وهم لا يعلمون الليل 
tps‏ الذين يعقدوا باداء ذلك فى اونما لم يكن على المسؤول ايضا فى ذلك جواب АУ‏ 
ما لا يكون ومثل هذا ما يكر القول فيه وينسب الجهل الى السائل ue a ке‏ الجواب 
فيه وقد نہی الله تع عن القول بما لا يعلمه القائلون Ley‏ لم يكن ولا يكون ولا Je‏ للعباد 
به وقد قال رسول الله صلی الله عليه ST des‏ من BI‏ الناس بغير عل لعنه ملائكة 
السماء وملائكة الارض. 


1 Qur dn, Н, 80. 
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٠ THE SYRIAN LAW OF PERSONAL STATUS 
By J. №. D. ANDERSON 


НІВ Law was promulgated under cover of Legislative Decree No. 59 of 

17th September, 1953, during the Shishakly regime, and came into force 
on 1st November of the same year. It thus representa the latest development 
in the series of reforms in Shari‘a law, as applied by the courte, which have 
appeared, one after the other, in the different countries of the Near East during 
the last few decades. The first major example—if we ignore legislation primarily 
concerned with matters of procedure—was provided by the Ottoman Law of 
Family Rights of 1917 which, short-lived though it proved in Turkey, was 
applied at the end of the First World War, with minor modifications, in Syria 
апа Lebanon and, with further modifications, in Jordan. Next, there were the 
series of Egyptian reforms of 1920, 1929, 1928, 1943, and 1946— preceded, 
interspersed, and followed by similar, but much more piecemeal, innovations in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan! Then, as the immediate precursor of this Syrian 
Law, came the Jordanian Law of Personal Status of 1951 2—while a somewhat 
similar enactment has now been under consideration for a number of years in 
Iraq, but seems unlikely, for the present, to be promulgated.* 

The Syrian Law is chiefly remarkable in three respects. Firstly, it represants 
much the most complete code of the law of personal status which has yet bean 
enacted in any of the countries concerned ; for neither the Ottoman Law nor 
the much more recent Jordanian legislation comprised testate or intestate 
succession within its scope, while the Egyptian reforms, which include fairly 
complete codifications of the law of inheritance and bequests, remain fragmen- 
tary in the extreme in regard to marriage, divorce, paternity, etc. In addition, 
it follows the Jordanian Law in including in ita provisions a number of matters, 
such as legal capacity and representation, which in Egypt form part of a quite 
different code—the Law of the Hisbiya Courts. Secondly, it has not only 
adopted the vast majority of the more daring innovations introduced by the 
Ottoman and, still more, by the Egyptian reforms, but it has also added two ` 
or three provisions of outstanding interest, to which even the Jordanian code 
provides no parallel. Thirdly, it is expressly enacted that this Law shall be 
applied to all Syrians except as provided in regard to three communities, the 
Druze, the Christians, and the Jews: in regard to the Druze the pointe ex- 
cepted * represent most of the major divergencies ftom Islamic law (whether 


1 То say nothing of reforma, different indeed m substance but similar in method and juristio 
bass, in the Qu'aytt Sultanate of Shihr and Mukallé’ and the Sultanate of Lahe]. 

* I have summanzed this Law in an article in The Muslim World, July, 1062, under the title 
' Beoent Developments in Sharta Law VIII '. The previous seven articles in this series, which 
were published in Ths Muslim World, October, 1950-April, 1952, concerned the Turkish and 
Egyptian reforms referred to repeatedly in this artzclo. 

* I have discussed this draft code іп BSOAS., xv, 1058, 43—60. 

4 Art. 806 : of. p. 40 below. з Art. 307: сЁ р. 49 below. 
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Sunni or Shr'i) covered in the Law of Personal Status for the Druze Community 
which was promulgated in Lebanon in 1948," while in regard to the Christians 
and Jews it may be stated in general terms that the law is only applicable in 
matters of testate and intestate succession, paternity, legal capacity, and 
representation. But the Nugayri, Ithna ‘Ashari,? and Isma‘ili communities in 
Syria, it should be noted, are to be governed by this law—officially, at least 4— 
in all particulars. ; 

The Law, as published 5, was accompanied by an Explanatory Memorandum 
which had been drawn up to introduce it in its draft form. This reiterates the 
need there was in Byria, as part of the general scheme of legislative reform, for a 
comprehensive code of the law of personal status, based on an eclectic choice of 
those juristio opinions which most closely accord with local custom and modern 
needs. As а consequence, а committee was formed to draft this code, which 
derived, we are told, from five different sources :—(1) the Ottoman Law of 
Family Rights, which was previously in force, to which people had become 
accustomed, and on which judicial decisions had been based ; (ii) the Egyptian 
legislation, somewhat amended to suit local needs ; (ш) the code prepared by 
Qadri Pasha in Egypt; (iv) those points in regard to which the committee 
decided to adopt some non-Hanaff opinion or to include some provision ‘ not 
contrary to the Shari‘a law’; and (v) the draft code drawn up by Sheikh ‘Ali 
al-Tantawi, the Qadî of Damascus. Of these the most significant is the second 
clause of (iv) above, which clearly opens the door extremely wide; but it is 
obvious that the committee also owe а considerable but unacknowledged debt 
to the Jordanian Law of 1951. 

The Law itself runs to 308 articles. Book I concerns Marriage, and is 
divided into four Parts (Marriage and betrothal, The component parts and 
conditions of the contract of marriage, Types of marriage and their legal status, 
and The effects of marriage), several of which are subdivided into Chapters as 
well as into individual Articles. Неге the pointe of major interest may be 
summarized as :— 

(a) That Art. 14 provides: '(i) If a contract of marriage is coupled with a 
condition which conflicts with the legal nature of marriage or its purposes, or en- 
forces something which is legally forbidden, then the condition shall be void and 
the contract valid. (ii) If it is coupled with a condition which enforces some 
benefit to the wife which is not legally forbidden and neither affecta the rights 
of another nor restricta the liberty of the husband in those matters permitted 
to him by the law, then the condition is valid and binding. (iii) If the wife makes 
a condition in contract of marriage which does so restrict the liberty of the 
husband or affect the rights of another, then the condition, though valid, is not 


1 of. my article in The World of Islam, тї, Nos. 1-2, 1952, pp. 1-9, 83-04 • 

* Art. 808 : of. p. 40 below. 

3 The Mutawklis or ‘ Mutawla '. 

* And willmgly, I am told, in so far as the Nugayris (at least) are concerned. ° 
* In the official Gaxette of 8 October, 1953. 
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binding on the husband ; but if he fails to observe it, then the wife who made 
it bas the right to demand the dissolution of the marriage ’. This Article can 
scarcely be termed novel, for both the Ottoman and Jordanian legislation 
provide parallels, based on Hanbali authority +; but it is more detailed than 
either of the corresponding Articles, and makes it perfectly clear that where, for 
instanoe, a wife stipulates that her husband should never marry a co-wife she 
cannot in fact enforce this stipulation as such, but can, instead, demand her 
own release if he insists on indulging his legal right to polygamy. 

(b) That Art. 17 enacts: ‘The Qadî may withhold permission for a man 
who is already married to marry a second wife, where it is established that he is 
not in & position to support them both’. Of this outstandingly interesting 
provision, which for the first time brings into force a reform nearly accepted in 
Egypt in 1926 (but omitted from Lew No. 25 of 1929 on account of the personal 
opposition of King Fu’ad), and mooted again in 1943, 1945, and of recent 
months, the Explanatory Memorandum remarks: ‘ Seeing that the lawfulness 
of polygamous marriages is restricted, in the Shari'a, by the husband's ability 
to support all the wives concerned, and seeing that the draft law has adopted 
the view of those who hold that a marriage may be dissolved for failure of 
maintenance, & married man has been forbidden to marry another wife if he 
cannot support both spouses—on the principle that doors which lead to abuses 
must be closed. But at the same time the law concerning the legal validity of 
both these marriages, if they are in fact concluded, remains as it was—out of 
deference to their legal effects in regard (inter alta) to issue.’ More precisely, it 
seems that a second marriage concluded in defiance of this provision will be in 
the same position as any other marriage concluded otherwise than in accordance 
with the administrative regulations prescribed in Arta. 40-6," and will, of 
course, make the parties thereto liable to statutory penalties. But it may be 
remarked that this innovation finds its juristio basis in the suggestion made by 
the Egyptian reformer, Muhammad 'Abdüh, that the interpretation of the 
* Verse of Polygamy ’ ? adopted by al-Shafi'l ‘ among others should not only be 
regarded as binding on the individual conscience but enforced by the courts as 
a condition precedent to the registration of a second marriage—on the principle 
that the Ruler may command the observance of anything which the sacred 
law approves. . 

(o) That Art. 19 provides: ‘ If two betrothed persons are not suited to each 
other in regard to their agea, and there is no benefit in the proposed marriage, 
the Qadi may withhold his permission’. The only parallel to this provision is 
in the Jordanian Law of 1951, where the wording reads: ‘ The Qadi or his 
deputy shall not give consent to a marriage in which the difference in age between 
the spouses exceeds twenty years until he has made sure that the younger party 
is willing, did not give consent under compulsion or durees, and has some geniune 
benefit in the union '.* It seems clear, moreover, that under the Syrian Law the 

1 rta. 38 and 21 respectively. з See under (е) below. ٠ 8%га 4:3. 

^ That the phrase alla ta‘ means ' that you may not have a large family’. 5 Art. 6. 
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legal position regarding any marriage of this sort concluded without reference 
to & Qadî would be the same as that of a polygamous marriage similarly con- 
cluded. It may be added that no direct authority exists in the classical texts 
of any school for this particular reform, regarding which.the Explanatory 
Memorandum simply remarks: ‘ Seeing that a gross disparity between the 
ages of the spouses leads to a lack of stability in married life and to moral 
corruption, and that the courts have become accustomed to withholding oonsent 
to such marriages, a provision has been included which permita the Qadi to 
refuse his consent thereto ’. | 

(d) That Arta. 16 and 18 (1) provide respeotively that capacity to marry 
shall be complete in a male at the end of his eighteenth year and in a female at 
the end of her seventeenth year, but that if an adolescent boy claims to have 
reached puberty after the completion of his fifteanth year, or an adolescent girl 
after the completion of her thirteenth year, and they demand the right to marry, 
the Qadi shall give his consent if satisfied of the truth of their claims and of 
their physical fitness for marriage. This corresponds to both the Ottoman and 
Jordanian Laws as regards the ages of full capacity 1 and represents a raising of 
the minimum ages prescribed by the Ottoman Law (twelve for a boy and nine 
for a girl) * but a lowering of one of those prescribed by the Jordanian Law 
(fifteen for both sexes). And while both the Ottoman and Jordanian Laws add 
that a female in such cases must also obtain the consent of her guardian, it is 
noteworthy that the Syrian Law contents itself with providing that ‘if the 
guardian be the father or grandfather, his consent must be obtained’? These 
provisions are all based on the view, attributed exclusively to ‘Uthman al-Batti, 
Bhubruma, and Abii Bakr al-Agamm among early jurista, that one who has not 
reached puberty may never be married or given in marriage by his or her 
guardian, and on variant regulations as to the ages at which such attainment 
of puberty may be presumed or proved. 

(е) That the ‘ Administrative procedure for marriage ' (Arts. 40-6) not only 
provides that requests for marriage must be submitted to the local Qadis 
accompanied by (i) certificates from the appropriate Mukhtàrs and ‘Urafa’ 
specifying the names, ages, addresses, and guardians of the parties, and that 
there are no legal impediments to the marriages concerned, (ii) certified copies 
of the parties’ birth certificates, (iii) certificates from doctors chosen by the 
parties to the effect that they are free from infectious diseases and medical 
impediments to marriage—to all of which parallels may be found in the Iraqi 
draft code, and in part elsewhere but also insists on (iv) & permit to marry, 
in respect of soldiers and those of the age of compulsory military service, and 
(v) the consent of the Department of Public Security, if one of the parties to the 


1 Art, 4 in both oases. The Egyptian law, while the same for a male, is sixteen rather than 
seventeen for а famale—but absolute in each case (cf. Art. 90 of the Code of Proosdure,*1981). 

* Le. the minimum ages of puberty prescribed by tho classloal jurists (cf. Arta, 5-7 of the 
Ottoman Law, and Art. 4 of the Jordanian). 

* Art. 18 (2). of Art. 6 of the Ottoman Law and Art. 4 (b) of the Jordanian. 

4 e.g. Art. 18 of the Iraqi draft code. ? 
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proposed marriage is a foreigner. These represent purely administrative regula- 
tions which may, perhaps, be justified by considerations of publjc policy. ١ 

(f) That Arf. 40 (2) enacts that the existence of a marriage contracted 
© outaide the court '—i.e. otherwise than in accordance with the various provi- 
sions of this Law—shall not normally be established until the requirements 
mentioned in (e) above have been complied with, but that ‘if a child is born, 
or manifest pregnancy ensues, the marriage may be established without such 
procedure, but this shall not prevent the imposition of the statutory penalties ’. 
This is, of course, considerably less stringent than the position in Egypt, where it 
is provided that ‘no disputed claim of marriage or acknowledgment thereof 
shall be heard in respect of a marriage subsequent to lst April, 1931, unless it 
be established by an official certificate’! (which itself must not be given before 
the parties reach the statutory ages). Both reforms are based, however, on the 
same expedient of refusing official recognition, or judicial relief, to cases which 
do not conform to administrative regulations. 

(g) That the provisions regarding ‘ Types of marriage and their legal status ' ! 
correspond closely, in substance but not in wording, to those of the Ottoman 
and Jordanian Laws, except for one interesting innovation—for which, though 
manifestly just, there would seem to be no authority in the classical texte. This 
enacts that in an irregular (fasid) marriage the ‘ wife’ is ‘ entitled to main- 
tenance во long as she is ignorant of the irregularity of the union '.? 

(h) That the usual rule that a husband may not insist that any of his 
relatives, except a child under the age of discernment, should be acoommodated 
in his wife's marriage home, is here tempered by the addition of the words ' if 
it be established that they cause her any harm ’.* 

(4) That the provisions regarding arrears of maintenance eee & com- 
promise between the Jordanian and the Egyptian legislation. Thus the appro- 
priate maintenance is to be calculated by exclusive reference to the husband's 
means, provided this does not fall below the wife's basio needs ®; judgment for 
maintenance i8 to be given from the date when the husband first fails to provide 
it, although arrears may only be claimed in respect of a maximum of four 
months"; but it is only ‘ maintenance fixed by decree of oourt or by agreement 
of the partion’ which ‘shall not lapse otherwise than by payment or release '.* 


1 Art. 90 of the Code of Procedure, 1981. 

3 Arta. 47-52: of. Arta, 52-8 and 75-6 of the Ottoman Law, Arts. 28-0 and 87-8 of the 
Jordanian. . 

3 Art. 51 (3). 

4 Art. 69 : of. Arts. 72 and 34 of the Ottoman and Jordanian Laws. 

* Art. 76. This Follows both Ат 10 of the Egyptian Law No: 25 af 1929, and Art. 56 of tho 
Jordanian Law. 

* Art. 78 (1). This corresponds to Art. 1 of the Egyptian Law No. 25 of 1920. Contrast 
Art. 56 дї the Jordanian Law. 

т Art, 78 (4). The Egyptian Law allows arrears to be claimed for a maximum period of three 
years (af. Art. 99 of the Code of Procedure, 1931). 

sof Art. 100 of the Ottoman Law and Art. 56 of the Jordanian ; but contrast Art. 1 of the 
Egyptian Law of 1020. 

9 
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Here the Ottoman and Jordanian advances on current Hanafi praetice &re 
maintained or extended, but the result falls far short of the Egyptian reforms, 
which are based unequivocally on doctrines from the other Sunni schools. 

(j) That Art. 82 (1) provides : ‘ Pending the hearing of a suit for maintenance 
and after such maintenance has been assessed, a Qadi may order the husband, 
if cireumstanoes so require, to advance his wife on credit a sum not exceeding 
that due for maintenance for one month; and such advance- may be subse- 
quently renewed’, And here the Explanatory Memorandum simply remarks 
that this provision was introduced ‘ because the public welfare во demands and 
because the sacred law does not forbid such a procedure ’. 


* Book IT is entitled * The Termination of Marriage’. It is divided into four 
Parts (Talagq, Khul‘, Dissolution by decree, and The effects of the termination 
of marriage), some of which, again, are subdivided into Chapters as well as 
individual Articles. The Explanatory Memorandum introduces this whole 
section by a disquisition on the true purposes, and conditions, of divorce in 
Islam and on the sad ways in which these have been extended and perverted 
by the juriste. Such extension has often been regarded as an instance of an 
excessive care to avoid any possible danger of breaking the law ; but in faot it 
has often produced the precisely opposite result, m making a woman who is still 
married, on any true interpretation of the relevant provisions, lawful to another 
man. It has also led to an appalling lack of security in married life. In such 
circumstances it is lawful policy to ‘ open the door of mercy ' from the provisions 
of the Shari‘a itself, to ‘ return to the origins of the law of divorce in Islam ', and 
to ‘adopt from outaide the four (Sunni) schools provisions which will conduce 
to the public welfare ’. 

In this Book the most noteworthy points are the following :— 


(a) That the Syrian Law has adopted the outstanding reforms of the previous 
legislation regarding the nullity of formulae of divorce uttered by one who is 
drunk or acting under compulsion +; one who is out of his mind (madhüsh) by 
reason of anger or any other cause and does not know what he is saying *; and 
one who intends a formula of conditional or suspended divorce only as an oath, 
threat, ог inducement.* It also follows the Egyptian and Jordanian reforms in 
decreeing that a divorce coupled, explicitly or implicitly, with a number shall 
take effect only as в single and therefore revocable divorce *; that metaphorical 
expressions which may or may not imply divorce shall have that effect only 


1 Art. 89 (1): af. Arta. 104—5 af the Ottoman Law, Art. 68 of the Jordanian, and Art. 1 of the 
Egyptian Law of 1929. Considerable Juristio support can be adduoed for both these reforms. 

* Art. 89 (i) and (1) : af. Art. 68 of the Jordanian Law. This reform oan claim Hanafi support. 

* Art, 00: of. Art. 2 of the Egyptian Law of 1929, and Art. 70 of the Jordanian legulation. 
This represents & darmg reform which is contrary to the accepted views of all four Sunni schools, 
but oan find some Tthn& ‘Ashari and certain other authority. 

* Art. 92: of. Art. 3 of the Egyptian Law of 1929, Art. 72 of the Jordanian legislation.* This 
is another daring reform supported by somewhat scanty Jurustao authority. 
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when such was the intention !; and that every divorce which is not a third 
divorce, a divorce before consummation of marriage, a divoroq for a financial 
consideration, or a divorce expressly prescribed as decisive in this Law, shall 
take effect only as a revocable divorce. But whereas the Ottoman and Jor- 
danian Laws state that any husband who is liable to obey the injunctions of 
the Lawgiver (Le. mukallaf) is competent to pronounce divorce, the Syrian Law 
provides that ‘ A man shall enjoy full legal competence in the matter of divorce 
on the completion of his eighteenth year. The 0841 may permit divorce or may 
consent to a divorce which has already taken place, in the case of one who has 
reached puberty and married before this age, if there ів benefit therein '.3 This 
Tepresents an interesting restraint on ill-considered divorce by over-young 
husbands : it is manifestly beneficial, but seams to lack any juristic support. * 

(b) That this Law includes provisions, to which none of the previous legisla- 
tion has any parallel, to the effect that either party may retract a declaration 
of Амд“ (redemption of herself by a wife for а financial consideration) before 
the other party has accepted it *; that where the consideration in a АЉ is 
something other than the dower this consideration is binding and both parties Un 
are also released from any obligation regarding dower or marriage main- 
tenance 5; that where the parties to a khul‘ do not name any consideration the 
khul shall take effect and both parties be released from the rights of the other 
to dower and marriage maintenance *; and that where a man stipulates in 
a khul that he shall take his child for the period of custody (hadána) the khul 
shall be effective and the stipulation void.’ The first of these Articles is contrary 
to the ordinary Hanafi law previously in force in regard to any such declaration 
as may issue from the husband; the second and third correspond to the 
opinions attributed to Abū Hanifa (and commonly followed by Hanafis) rather 
than those attributed to his Two Companions; while the fourth representa 
normal Hanafi praotice. ` 

(о) That Arts. 105 and 106 are much more cautious than is the Egyptian, 
the Jordanian, or evan the Ottoman legislation in granting a wife the right to 
demand a judicial annulment or dissolution of marriage on the ground that her 
husband proves to be, or becomes, afflicted with some serious defect or disease. 
Thus it confines such rights to defects which prevent intercourse (provided that 
she herself is free from such and did not know at the time of the contract that 
her husband was во afflicted, nor subsequently consent to continue the marriage 
notwithstanding) and to supervenient insanity (without any such provisos) ® ; 
whereas even the Ottoman Law as previously applied in Syria allowed such а right 
also to a wife whose husband proved to be, or became, afflicted with some grave 


1 Art. 98: of Art. 4 of the Egyptian Law of 1929. This is supported, in general terms, by 
ققطة‎ орпіоп. 

* Art. 04: of. Art. 5 of the Egyptian Law of 1029, Art. 74 of the Jordanian Law. This again 
is attributed to ЦЕЙ authority. 

* Art. 85 (1) and (2). * Art. ӨӨ. * Art, 96. * Art. 99. 7 Art. 108 (in pert). 

* Contrast Arta. 110-124 of the Ottoman Law, Arta. 83-88 of the Jordanian, and Arta, 9-11 
of the Egyptian Law of 1920. 
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disease, such as elephantiasis, leprosy, syphilis, etc., ‘ which makes it impossible 
for her to remain with him without injury ’.! Here there is wide juristio support 
for the more comprehensive provisions. 

(d) That Art. 109 follows the Egyptian and Jordanian reforms in giving 
a wife the right to a judicial divorce where her husband leaves her without 
exouse, or is sentenced to imprisonment for more than three years, one year 
after such departure or imprisonment—even though her husband has property 
out of which she can obtain support *; corresponds to the Egyptian and 
Jordanian reforms fairly closely in regard to the right of divorce for failure of 
maintenance? ; and adopte a compromise between the Egyptian and Jordanian 
(and Ottoman) legislation in regard to the right of divorce for cruelty and 
ifcompatibility, for it follows the Egyptian model in granting such divorce 
without recourse to the offices of family arbitrators in cases of proved cruelty, 
and the Jordanian and Ottoman Laws in providing for a divorce for a financial 
conaideration where such arbitrators in fact decide that the major fault is that 
of the wife.* 

(е) That the Syrian Law does not include any specific provisions regarding 
the position of a wife whose husband disappears in circumstances which make 
it uncertain whether he is alive or dead. АП such cases could, of course, be 
treated under one of the Articles already mentioned : but the fact remains that 
the Ottoman, Egyptian, and Jordanian Laws all make provision for a wife to 
keep the ‘tdda of widowhood (not divorce), on the basis of the putative death of 
her husband, at the end of a specified number of years after either the referance 
of her case to the court or the failure of the inquiries instituted by the latter.’ 

(f) That the new Law has introduced an important reform, to which the 
previous legislation has no parallel, in regard to ‘ Injurious Divorce’. Here 
Art. 116 merely follows the ordinary Hanafi law concerning the right of in- 
heritance of a wife decisively divorced during her husband's ‘ deatb-sickness’ ; 
but Art. 117 boldly enacts : ‘ If a man divorces his wife and it becomes plain to 
the Qàdi that the husband was treating his wife wrongfully by divorcing her 
without reasonable cause, and that the wife would suffer damage and poverty 
thereby, the Qad! may give judgment in her favour against her husband, having 
regard to the latter's financial standing and also to the degree to which he has 
wronged her, of compensation not exceeding the amotnt of a year’s maintenance 
for one of her position, in addition to the maintenance due to her during her 
‘tdda period, and may order that this be paid either as a lump sum or monthly, 

1 Art. 199, | 

* of. Arts, 12 and 13 of the Egyptian Law of 1920, and Arta. 89, 90, and 98 of the Jordanian 
legislation. This has MEHKI 

* Arta, 110 and 111. of. Arte. 4-6 of the Egyptian Law of 1020, and Arta. 08-100 of the 
Jordanian code. This reform, again, oan olaim general support from МЕНЫ jurista. 

* Arta. 112-5. of. Arta. 6-11 of the Egyptian Law of 1929, Arta. 06 and 97 of the Jérdanian 
Law, and Art. 130 of the Ottoman. This reform, once more, can alarm general support in the 
МЕНЕ texta, 5 

M of, Art. 127 of the Ottoman Law, Arts. 21 and 22 of the Egyptian Law of 1929, and Art. 98 
of the Jordanian legislation. 
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according as circumstances require’. This represents a notable innovation 
which has been advocated by a number of reformers, but which gan find justifi- 
cation in the Sharta only by recourse to such general injunctions as the pro- 
hibition of injury, the command that divorced wives should either be retained 
with kindness or dismissed with consideration, and the principle that where the 
Ruler commands the observance of any beneficial provision not forbidden by 
the sacred law it becomes incumbent on his subjects to obey him.! 

(g) That this Law has, in general, summarized the rules applicable to the 
‘idda of a widow or divorcee in accordance with normal Hanafi practice as 
modified by the previous legislatjon,? but that it has boldly stated that the 
“idda of a woman who has reached puberty but not the ‘ age of despair ’, and who 
either fails to menstruate altogether or fails to do во the requisite three times, 
shall last for one full year *—for this introduces as substantive law the period 
enforced by the Egyptian reforms of 1929 * under a procedural device. It must, 
however, be observed that this innovation was anticipated by the far from 
precise statement in the Explanatory Memorandum to the Ottoman Law that 
‘the Imam Malik held that a wife's ‘idda (in such cases) is a period of three 
months after she has waited nine months from the time when it first became 
incumbent ’—and by the inaccurate application of this principle in the form 
of a nine months’ (rather than a year’s) ‘idda in both the Ottoman and, it would 
seem, the Jordanian Law.’ In addition it is noteworthy that Art. 127 (2) of 
the present Law provides that where a man dies while his former wife is observ- 
ing the ‘idda of decisive divorce she shall observe whichever is longer, the 
completion of the ‘idda of divorce or the ‘idda of widowhood; wheteas the 
normal Hanafi doctrine only enforces this rule in cases where the divorce was 
uttered during her husband's death-sickness in order to defeat her claim to 
inheritance, when the law provides that she should inherit from him none the 
legs. 


Book III is entitled ‘ Birth and ite Results’ and is divided into four Parts 
(Paternity, Custody, Suckling, and The maintenance of relatives), some of 
which are, in turn, subdivided into Chapters as well as Articles. The points 
which particularly arrest attention are the following :— 1 

(a) That the Syrian reformers have boldly adopted аз substantive law the 
maximum period of gestation—one solar year—introduced in the Egyptian 
Law by the indireot expedient of a procedural device.* Here the Explanatory 
Memorandum states unequivocally that there is no authoritative text which 


1 The Explanatory Memorandum ates Ibn Nujaym, in al-Askbah, and Ibn ‘Abidin, in al- 
Ha&sMya, in support of this proposition. 

а Arta. 121-7: of. Arte. 180-47 of the Ottoman Lew, Arta. 101-9 of the Jordanian. 

з Ar 121 (2). 

4 Arta. 15 and 17. : 

5 Arts. 140 and 102 respeotively : but the wording of the latter is sligh equivocal, 

**arts, 128: of. Arta. 130, 181, and 182 (2). For the Egyptian reforms, seo the Law of 1929, 
Arta. 16 and 17. 
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governs this matter; that the decisions of the classical jurists were based on 
quite inadequate authority ; that the question is one which can only be decided 
by juristio opinion ; that the draft code has adopted the calculation of Egyptian 
medico-legal experts regarding the period which would oover exceptional cases ; 
and that this period can find some support in the views attributed to Muhammad 
b. al-Hakam, a Malikî jurist. 

(b) That the Syrian Law goes further than the Egyptian reforms when it 
enacts that a baby born to a married woman more than the minimum period of 
gestation after her marriage shall be regarded as the legitimate child of her 
husband ‘ unless non-access between the spouses can be palpably. proved, as 
for instance if one of them is imprisoned or absent in a distant country for more 
than the period of gestation '.! Here the Egyptian reformers contented them- 
selves with excepting cases where such поп-восевв dates right back to the 
conclusion of the contract of marriage; but the Syrian code follows what is 
really the Ithnà 'Ashari (Shi'i) doctrine in this matter. 

(c) That it is provided in Art. 145 that ‘ If a wife becomes disobedient and 
her children are more than five years old, the 0803 may place them with which- 
ever of the spouses he sees fit, provided that he has regard to the welfare of the 
children in the light of the circumstances of the case’. This provision has no 
parallel in the previous legislation or in the classical texts, where the сазе 
would be covered by the right of the husband, in such circumstances, to enforce 
the * obedience ’ of his wife and her return to the marriage home. Presumably, 
therefore, the provision represents an acknowledgment that such submission 
can no longer be enforced by either the courts or the police. 

(4) That Art. 151 enacts that ‘A guardian who is within the prohibited 

degrees of marriage to his female ward may insist that she should live in his 
house if she be leas than forty years old, even though she has been previously 
married. If she refuses to comply, without lawful cause, she shall have no right 
to maintenance’. This is contrary to the usual Hanafi rule, which exempts 
previously married women (and spinsters who are no longer young) from such 
control unless there are special reasons to cause apprehension about their moral 
safety. 
(e) That Art. 159 follows the Jordanian Law * in providing that ‘The 
support of any destitute person who cannot earn his living because of some 
disease of body or mind is incumbent on such affluent relatives as would 
inherit from him in proportion to their rights of inheritance’. This represents 
an adoption of the Hanbali doctrine in place of the more complex, and lees 
equitable, Hanafi principles regarding the maintenance of collaterals. 


Book IV concerns ‘ Capacity and Legal Representation’. This is all one 
Part, but is subdivided into six Chapters and their component Articles. In 


1 Although his yeer was lunar, not solar. 
* Art. 129 (1)unless, that is, the husband specifically acknowledges the child as his Art. 
129 (2)). c£ the Egyptian Law of 1929, Art. 15. ? of. Arts. 114 (4) and 119 of tho Jordanian Law. 
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Egypt these subjecté no longer fall within the competence of the Shari'a courte 
but of the Hisbiya courts, Bo it ів in the Law of the Hisbiya Courts that the 
relevant provisions have been codified. Space forbids any detailed discussion, 
except to note that the Explanatory Memorandum expressly states that ‘ The 
Egyptian Law has been adopted with regard to capacity, with mimor amend- 
ments, since this is the most recent and comprehensive law on this subject in 
the world, is in conformity with the principles of Islamic law, and is derived 
from its juristic evidences, including that of regard for public welfare’. It may 
also be observed that one of these ‘minor amendments’ which have been 
introduced is that majority is attained, in Syria, on the completion of the 
eighteenth year.! 


Book V covers ‘ Bequests ’ and is divided into two Parts (General rules and 
Rules of bequests), each subdivided into a number of Chapters with their 
individual Articles. Here, again, the Explanatory Memorandum frankly 
acknowledges that the Egyptian Law of Bequests, 1946, has been brought into 

.requisition—not only, it may be remarked, in substance but sometimes in 
detailed drafting; yet the fact remains that the Syrian reformers have not 
followed their Egyptian compères in any slavish fashion. The points which seem 
to call for special mention are the following :— 


(a) That Art. 210 follows the Egyptian Law almost verbatim when it 
provides that the sort of condition with which a bequest may validly be coupled 
is ‘ one in which there is some legal benefit to the testator or to the legatee or to 
some other person, and which is neither forbidden nor contrary to the purposes of 
the Вһатга ’.3 This is far stronger than the Hanafi law. But the Syrian reformers 
did not go so far as the Egyptian Law in making it essential to the validity of 
a bequest that, inter alia, * ita motive should not be contrary to the purposes 
of the Lawgiver ', but contented themselves with providing that ‘It is a con- 
dition of the validity of a bequest that it should not consist in something 
forbidden by the law '.* This represents normal Hanafi doctrine. 

(b) That the Law goes beyond the Egyptian model in enacting that a 
bequest to individuals is valid regardless of any difference of religion or sect 
between them and the testator ; but ‘ where the legatee is a foreigner, recipro- 
city of treatment is & condition of such validity ’.4 Here the Egyptian Law 
only insists on reciprocity of treatment where the testator is a subject of a 
Muslim State and the legatee ів a non-Muslim subject of a non-Muslim State 
—which is far closer to the ordinary principles of the Bharta. 

(c) That the Syrian reformers have followed the Egyptian lead in allowing 
a man to distribute the items of his estate between his heirs by bequest, provided 
that any excess over the rights of each or any on intestacy which this might 
involve must be subject to the ordinary rules relevant to bequests to heirs; 


д "Агь 162, In Egypt the age is twenty-one. —— ! of, Art. 4 of tho Egyptian Law. 
* Art. 200: of. Art. 8 of the Egyptian Law. 4 Art, 215: cf. Art. 9 of the Egyptian Law. 
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but they did not take the far more radical step, boldly taken by the Egyptian 
reformers, of validating bequests to heirs, provided they fall within the be- 
queathable third, regardless of whether the other heirs give or withhold their 
consent thereto. Here the much more restricted Syrian reform can find some 
support among the Bhàfiis and Hanbalis, besides the obvious argument from 
expediency. 

(d) That the Syrian Law again follows the Egyptian reforms in enacting 
that the right to take a bequest is barred by either ‘ the intentional killing of 
the testator by the legatee, whether as principal or accessory, “provided. that 
such killing is without legal right or excuse and that the killer is sane and not 
less than fifteen years of age’ or ‘his intentional causing of the testator’s 
death—and false evidence which leads to his execution shall be so regarded ’.? 
This represents a much more rational principle than the Hanafi law, which 
excludes а legatee who actually kills the testator even by pure accident, but 
not one who deliberately contrives his death by indirect means. When, however, 
the Explanatory Memorandum claims Maliki support for this rationalization it 
should be observed that the Malikis in fact apply this principle to intestate, not 
testate, succession. | 

(в) That the new Law goes further than the Egyptian reformers in providing 
that it is a condition of the refusal of a bequest that it should not only follow 
the death of the testator but should be ‘ within thirty days thereof, or of the 
legatee’s learning of the bequest ’*—otherwise, or if the legatee should die 
within this period without either accepting or refusing the bequest, he will be 
regarded as having accepted. Here the thirty-day period represents an innova- 
tion of the Egyptian Law, but one applicable therein only to cases in which the 
heirs have served notice on the legatees that they must decide whether to accept 
or reject ; while the rule that one who does not in fact refuse a bequest must 
be regarded as having accepted representa the Hanafi law, abandoned in this 
particular by the Egyptian reformers. 

(J) That the Syrian Law follows the Egyptian model closely in permitting, 
and in the way in which it regulates, bequests either of corpus or usufruct to 
` legatees who are not yet in existence, or some of whom are not yet in existence.’ 
This represents an adoption of the Maliki doctrine in place of that of the Hanafis. 

(9) That it is more stringent than the Egyptian Éaw in restricting usufruc- 
tuary bequests in favour of ' descendants ' to a single series of persons, whereas 
the Egyptian legislation allows these bequesta to two such series.* Both of these 
innovations represent a very limited adoption of the Maliki doctrine, which 
allows usufructuary bequests to successive generations of legatees without 
restriction. 

1 Arta. 219 and 238: of. Arts. 18 and 87 of the Egyptian Law. 
2 Art, 29% (а) and (b). 

* Art, 227 (1): of. Arts, 22 and 34 of tho Egyptian Law. 

* Art. 227 (2). Contrast Art. 21 of the Egyptian Law. 


* Art. 231: cf. Art, 26 of the Egyptian Law. 
* Art. 232 (1): of. Art. 29 of the Egyptian Law. 
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(h) That it follows the Egyptian model cloeely in regard to the rules applic- 
able to bequests to legates of a definite or indefinite number, or to sonte of 
each 1; to bequests to embryos *; to bequests of the usufruct of property ? ; 
and to bequests in which the testator makes changes in, or additions to, the 
property bequeathed.* In each case the rules now applicable in both Egypt and 
Syria involve а greater or lessor abandonment of the Hanafi doctrine previously 
followed in favour of principles based either on the doctrine of another school or, 
as in the case of embryos, on what virtually amounts to a new exercise of 
judicial discretion. 

(% More remarkable still, the Syrian reformers have adopted, with minor 
but interesting amendments, one of the outstanding innovations of the Egyptian 
Law in the Articles concerning what may appropriately be termed ‘ Obliga- 
tory Bequests’. Thus Art. 257 (1) of the Syrian Law provides :— 

‘ Where anyone dies leaving the children of a son who has either predeceased 
him or died together with him, these grandchildren must be granted a bequest 
out of the “ bequeathable third ” of the estate to the amount, and subject to 
the conditions, set out below :— 

(a) The obligatory bequest to these grandchildren shall be to the amount 
of their share in what their father would have inherited from. his deceased 
ascendant had he died after the said ascendant, provided this does not 
exceed the third part of the estate. 

(B) These grandchildren shall not be entitled to a bequest if they inherit 
from their father’s ascendant, whether grandfather or grandmother; nor 
if he or she has made them a bequest, or a gift inter vivos without considera- 
tion, to the amount to which they would be entitled by this obligatory 
bequest. If he has made them a bequest of some lesser amount they must 
be granted the balance; if he has made them a bequest of some greater 
sum the excess shall represent a voluntary bequest; and if he has made 
a bequest to some of them only an obligatory bequest is due to the others 
to the extent of their share. 

(y) This bequest shall be made to the children of a son and the children 
of a son’s son, how low во ever, whether one or more, with a double share to 1 

. males. Each ascendant shall exclude his own descendants only, not those of 
others; and each deacéndant shall take the share of his own ascendant only.’ 


Art. 257 (2), moreover, enacts that ‘Such obligatory bequests shall have 
priority over voluntary bequests in payment out of the bequeathable third of 
the estate ’. 

Here the Egyptian innovation was designed, of course, to remedy what is 
probably the gravest injustice in the Islamic law of inheritance, namely the 
total exclusion of grandchildren through a predeceased son by any surviving 

1 Arta, 283-5 : of. Arts, 80-2 of the Egyptian Law. 
* Art, 286: كه‎ Art, 35 of the Egyptian Law. 


* Arta. 246-52: of. Arts. 50-9 of the Egyptian Law. 
4 Arta. 854-6: of. Arts. 71-5 of the Egyptian Law. 
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воп of the propositus. It was based firstly on the view of certain early jurists, 
contrary to the generally accepted opinion later, that the * Verso of Bequesta › 
in the Qur’an was not totally abrogated by the ‘ Verses of Inheritance? but 
only in во far as the duty to make a bequest to a relative who is in fact an heir 
is concerned—so the duty to make a bequest to one who is not an heir remains ; 
secondly on the alleged support of certain early jurists for the proposition that 
such a bequest must be allowed by the court, in certain circumstances, even 
where the deceased has failed td fulfil this duty ; and thirdly on the general 
proposition that where the Ruler has ordered the doing of something which is 
recommended, or at least permitted, by the Sharia he must be obeyed. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the Syrian reformers have introduced two significant 
changes in the Egyptian provisions. Thus the grandchildren entitled to benefit 
thereunder are in Syria limited to the children of sons or sons' sons, not of 
daughters—which is, of course, far more consistent with the Islamic system of 
inheritance as a whole than the Egyptian provisions, however commendable 
the latter may be on compassionate grounds. Again, the wording of the Egyptian 
Law would allow a granddaughter who was the only child of her deceased father 
to take the latter’s full entitlement, provided it did not exceed the third of the 
estate ; and this might in certain circumstances amount to twice as much as 
the share of the grandfather’s own daughter; but the Syrian Law would prevent 
this, by limiting the granddaughter to her original half-share in her father’s 
entitlement in such cases.1 


Book VI concerns ‘ Inheritance’ and is divided into eight Parts, only two 
of which are sub-divided into Chapters. In general it may be said that this 
Book again follows the Egyptian reforms—in this case the Law of Inheritance, 
1943—closely but not slavishly, whether in substance or wording. It must 
again suffice to single out the more interesting provisions, such as the following : 

(а) No mention is made in the Syrian Law of the ‘ agnates by law’ (‘agaba 
sababiyin), by contrast with the Egyptian model! This represents, pre- 
sumably, an implicit assertion that even the relics of past slavery are now 
. irrelevant in Syria; but it may well be questioned whether no case involving 
such considerations is ever, in faot, likely to come before the Syrian courts. 

(b) The principles relevant to the rights of one who kills, or indirectly 
causes the death of, the propositus, and of an heir who is & foreigner, are 
identical with those applicable in similar circumstances to legatees.2 No 
distinction is made between causing death directly or indirectly, but the presence 
or absence of intention ів the basic criterion: and this does in fact correspond 
to the Maliki doctrine—as claimed in the Memorandum—in regard to intestate 
Succession, though not (as has been noted) in regard to bequests. As for 
foreigners, it is noteworthy that the Syrian Law is again more drastio than the 
Egyptian in applying the principle of reciprocity even between fellow-Muslims.* 

1 Compare, throughout, Art. 257 of the Syrian Law with Arta. 76-0 of the Egyptian legislation, 


3 Arta. 89 and 40. * Art, 264: of. Arta. 5 and 6 of the Egyptan Law. 
4 For both points, see p. 44 above. 
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(c) The principles of the Himariya or Mushiaraka have been followed, so 
germane brothers, or germane brothers and gisters, are allowed to participate 
in the quota-ahgre allotted to uterine brothers and sisters in those circumstances 
in which they would otherwise, in their capacity as agnates, be totally excluded. 
This representa an adoption of the Shafi'l and Maliki doobrine in place of the 
Hanafi law, and is described by the Explanatory Memorandum as an ‘ essential’ 
reform. : 

(d) The Syrian Law largely follows the Egyptian legislation with regard to 
the rights of inheritance of the father’s father when in competition with germane 
or consanguine brothers or sisters. Thus it has adopted the same combination 
of the views attributed to Zayd b. Thabit, to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and to Ibn 
Mas'üd respectively ooncerning the grandfather when in competition with 
brothers, brothers and sisters, or sisters alone when they would inherit as 
agnates (i.e. when in company with a female descendant of the propositus), on- 
the one hand, and when in competition with sisters alone who would not inherit 
as agnates, on the other. Instead, however, of providing that the grandfather 
is in all cases entitled to take-one-sixth of the estate as sharer should his en- 
titlement, on the above principles, amount to lees than this, the Syrian Law 
provides that if his entitlement ‘ is reduced to less than one-third of the estate, 
he shall be regarded ав в quota-sharer with a share of one-third ’.* 

(e) The Syrian reformers have followed the Egyptian Law verbatim in 
providing for the * return ' to the spouse relict where there are ' no 'agaba by 
blood, no quota-sharer who is а blood-relative, and no uterine heir ’.* This 
representa a oompromise between, or an amalgamation of, the majority view 
which excluded the spouse relict altogether from the doctrine of the * return’ 
and the minority view which applied this doctrine to the spouse relict on в par 
with all other quota-sharers. . 

(f) The Syrian Law follows the Egyptian closely in substance, but not in 
drafting, with regard to the rights of inheritance of uterine heirs. The differ- 
ences between these provisions and the principles previously applicable repre- 
sent, in general, an adoption of the views attributed to Abû Yüsuf in place of 
the considerably more complex rules advocated by Muhammad al-Shaybani. 1 

(g) In regard to the principles applicable to the rights of inheritance of a 
child en venire sa mère thé Syrian Law confines itself to the case of the unborn 
child of the widow or divorced wife of the propositus, whereas the Egyptian 
Law includes in ite terms any unborn child who would in fact be an heir. For 
the rest, however, the same principles have been adopted, not only with regard 
to the maximum period of gestation but alao to the fact that a baby, in order 
to inherit, must be wholly born alive. This last point represents an abandonment, . 
of the Hanafi doctrine in favour of that of the other Sunni achools.® 
Е 1 Art. 267 (2): عه‎ Art. 10 of the Egyptian Law. 

3 Bee Art. 279 of the Syrian Law, and Art. 22 of the Egyptian. 
* Art. 288: of. Art. 80 of the Egyptian Law. 


4 Arta, 290-7: of Агы. 31-8 of the Egyptian Law. 
5 Arta, 909-301 : of. Arts. 42-4 of the Egyptian Lew. 
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The last four Articles of Part 8 of this Book do not concern ‘ Inheritance ’ 
in particular but are applicable to the Lew as а whole. Thus Art. 305 provides 
that ‘In every matter in regard to which there is no relevant provision in this 
Law reference shall be made to the most authoritative doctrine in the Hanafi 
sohool'. Art. 306 enacts that all Syrians are to be subject to this Law except 
only as specified in the next two Articles." Art. 307 concerns the Druze, and 
provides that in their case ‘ no regard shall be had to anything pontrary to the . 
following pointa ', the most interesting of which are :— 

(a) A man must not have more than one wife. 

(b) The rules concerning lan and fosterage are not applicable. 

(с) If & man marries a girl on the understanding that she is a virgin and it 
transpires that she is not, then if he knew of this before the marriage was 
consummated he has no right to demand the return of any part of the dower or 
Айс; while if he did not know of it until after the consummation of the 
marriage he may demand the return of half the dower if he wishes to keep her 
as his wife, or may demand the return of the whole dower and jthaz if it be 
established that she lost her virginity by reason of fornication and he wishes 
to divorce her. 

(4) Ifa husband falsely alleges that he found his wife not to be a virgin, and 
she demanda dissolution of пан she may keep as much as she has received 
of her dower and jthaz. 

(e) If a wife is found guilty of adultery her husband may divorce her and 
demand the return of all the dower which he has paid and all the Айат which 
remains ; while if a husband is found guilty of adultery his wife may demand 
dissolution of marriage and may take her deferred dower in full. 

(J) There is no divorce except by decree of court. 

(g) A divorced woman may never be taken back as wife by the man who 
divorced her. 

(A) A bequest is to be executed whether it be in favour of an heir or non-heir, 
and whether or not it exceeds the third part of the estate. 

(з) The children of a descendant who predeceases an ascendant from whom 
he would have inherited shall take his place and inherit what he would have 
taken had he been alive. 

Art. 308, on the other hand, concerns Christians antl Jews, and is more sweep- 
ing in ita terms. It provides that these communities are to be governed ' by the 
laws applicable to each community in regard to betrothal, the conditions and 
contract of marriage, the duties and maintenance of spouses, the maintenance of 
minors, the nullity and dissolution of marriage, dower and custody’. No 
provision whatever is made for any other exceptions ; so the Nusayri and Ithna 
‘Ashari communities, for instance, must be regarded as subject to this Law 
even in matters of intestate succession, in во far as litigation before the official 
courts is concerned. 

1 The substance of these Articles has already been briefly summarized at the beginnittg of 
this article, 
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THE QARA-QOYUNLU AND THE QUTBSHAHS ` 


: * (TURKMENICA, 10) 
i By V. Mimwosskv 

HE historians who take the death of Jihan-shah’s son Hasan ‘Ali m 
873/1468 aa the end of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty disregard the fact that 
for some time the descendants of Qara-Yüsuf survived in Hamadan and in the 
beginning of the 16th century rose to new honours as the Qutb-shahs of Gol- 
conda. Under Indian skies they kept up their family traditions, and their court 
historians summed up afreah the history of the Qara-qoyunlu and restored the 

misaing links in the genealogy of the kings of Golconda. 

These links form the special subject of the present article. 

During the collapse of the Bahmanid dynasty which ruled over the Deccan 
for 178 years (148-932/1347—1525); their kingdom split into several principali- 
ties and Golconda fell to the lot of the Qutb-ahahs whose domination lasted 
175 years (918-1098/1512-1687). The founder of the dynasty Sultan-quli had 
arrived at the Bahmanid court towards the end of the reign of Muhammad Ш 
(867-87 /1463—82). Under his successor (in 909/1495 ?) he was appointed 
governor of Tilingana. He proclaimed his independence in Goloonda m 918/1512 
and was assassinated in 950/1543.3 


$1. Sources oy THE History oF THE QUTB-SHAHS 

The following are the contemporary histories of the Qutb-shahs. 

А. Marghüb al-quiüb by Sayyid Sadr-i jihàn, which is known only in 
quotetions, seems to have been composed under the founder of the dynasty 
(see below, p. 71, note 2). 

B. In his general history known as Tartkh4 elohi-yy Nsgam-shah (down to 
970/1562) Khurahah ibn Qubad did not include the history of the Qutb-shahs, 
but he promised to publish a special record of the dynasties of the Deccan (see 
Rieu, Catalogue, 111a). In fact, Firishta (Gulshan-+ Ibrahimi, ed. 1832, п, 328) 
writes : ‘It is known that under Ibrahim Qutb-shah (957-88/1550-80) a man 
from (Persian) ‘Iraq, called Shah Khurshah, wrote a historical work in which 
with utmost care (ba-nagir va отит) he mentioned the events (of the Qutb- 
shahs). As, however, during the composition of the present book, Khurshah’s 
work was not before (my) eyes, I have not exposed the events of the days (of 
the Qutb-shahs) but shall mention (only) the names (and) some of the events of 
the period of that exalted dynasty’. 

Khurshah ibn Qubad was in the employ of the Nigam-shahs of Ahmad-nagar. 
In 952-1545 he was sent as an envoy to the court of Shah Tahmasp and remained 
in Persia down to 971/1563, but he із said to have died in Golconda on the 

1 of. Ghaff&ri, BSOAS., xvi, 1904, 207. 


® of. Firishta, п, 320. Вт W. Haig’s article in the Ё./. is very brief and in the Cambridge 
History of India, тп, he only occasionally refers to the dynasty. 
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25th Dhul-qa‘da 972/24 June, 1565, see Rieu, 107b-108a. Thus it looks as if 
at the very end of his life he had transferred his allegiance to the Qutb-shahs, 
and it may be that in preparation for that event he had collected the material 
on the ancestors of the dynasty. In fact a short record of the Qara-qoyunlu 
was already included in the Tartkh-t elchi (В.М., Add. 23.513, ff. 431a—436b). 

C. The Nasab-nama (‘ Genealogy ’) composed by Furai is a poem of 20,000 
verses that goes down to the beginning of Muhammad-quli’s reign (989-1020/ 
1581-1611), see Storey, Persian Literature, 746. 

D. The anonymous history T'arikh-s guzida-yi Sulién-Muhammad Quib-shaht 
(quoted TQ). The author says that he wrote at the behest of Sultan Muhammad 
Qutb-shàh (1020-35 /1612-26) 1 and completed his work at the end of Shaban 
1026/end of August, 1617, when, as he adds (Cambridge, Christ's College, 
MS. Dd. 4.10, f. 219b), the king was in the sixth year of his reign and in the 
twenty-seventh year of his life. 

Of this history I have used the Paris М8. (Bib. Nat., Supp. persan 174, 
Blochet, Catalogue, 337) which I have collated with the Cambridge M8. 

E. Ma’athir-+ Quib-shahi-yi Маммщ by Mahmid b. ‘Abdullah Nishápüri, 
who entered the service of Muhammad-quli Qutb-shah in 995/1587 and wrote 
in 1033/1024 (the date 1038/1629 also occurs in his work). The work, originally 
written in 3 volumes, was ‘ several times altered and enriched especially after 
the author's long journey through Persia’ (Ethó) Only a portion of the 
Ma’athir has survived (India Office, Ethé 463), devoted to the time of Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb-shah. 

Е. The author of the Tartkh-+ Turkmaniya (India Office, Ethé 573) calls 
himself ambiguously مود نيشابورى‎ Wae الودود ابن‎ Wae which 
apparently means ‘slave of the loving God, son of ‘Abdullah, Mahmid of 
Nishapur ' and Storey, 299, has rightly guessed that he must be identical with 
the author of the Ma’athir (E). It begins like the history of the Qara-qoyunlu 
kings but abruptly (f. 161a), after the story of the Timurid Rustam’s taking 
refuge with Qara-Y üsuf (in 813/1410),? switches over to the events in Tiling&na 
(India) which took place only at the beginning of the 10th/16th century. The 
name of the dedicatee is masked by a profusion of epitheta, but the fact that 
he is referred to (f. 108) as ‘ Muhammad by name’ and described as being young 
(javan-bakht) suggests that it was presented to Sultan Muhammad-quli’s son 
and successor, Sultan-Muhammad. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
founder of the dynasty (Sultan-quli) is designated as jadd-i a‘ld (‘ great- 
grandfather ’) of the ruling king (f. 4b). I have carefully examined the Tarskh-+ 
Turkmániya and I now think that it must be either a preliminary draft, or a lost 
part of the Ma'athir, which, as we know, went through several redactions. The 
book is a rather dreary and wordy compilation.’ 

1 Who should not be confused with his father Sultan Muhammad-quis (089—1020/1581—1612). 

3 Маца“, 197, Habib al-siyar, 11/3, 179. 

* I found m it only three or four dates and а times tho author writes : ‘In Sha‘b&n of the 
year so-and-so (filan) ٠. d 
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G. Hadtgat al-salafin by Nigàm al-din Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Shirasi 
al-$a‘idi (Storey, 747) ів а special story of Sultan ‘Abdullah from his birth in 
1023/1614 to the sixteenth year of his reign (1050/1640). 

The other histories of the Qutb-shah enumerated by Storey (Nos. 1025-1027, 
of. also 1004) seem to be later works without definite relation to our limited 
task, which is to elucidate the links between the Qara-qoyunlu and the Qutb- 
shahs.1 In this regard the TQ seems to have preserved the family tradition of 
the Qutb-sh&hs.* 

$2. SOURCES or тнк ТАвткн-т Оств-внанї 

An interesting point is to ascertain the source used by the anonymous 
author, for he admits that Sultan Muhammad ‘ commissioned him to abridge 
(yaz-va-tkhiişar) the history of the ancestors of this exalted (king), in which 
formerly (sabiqan) one of the servants (chakaran) of the court had recorded 
(dab) their circumstances but which displayed a prolixity having no great 
relation to history ’.? As early a writer as Sir John Briggs in his History of the 
Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India till 1612 (London, 1829), п, 337, hinted 
at the posaibility of that earlier work being identical with the work of Khur- 
shah b. Qubad (see above, B), and Rieu, 321a, supported this view. The qualifi- 
cation, ‘a servant of the court’, might suit Khurshah, for he is reported to 
have died in Golconda (in 1565). It is possible that the author, despite his 
discreet claim to having only (1) abridged the work of one of his predecessors, 
has added to it half-a-century of later eventa, and possibly utilized some other 
sources. On the other hand, the accusation of prolixity levelled against Khur- 
shah would be in contradiction with the sober style of his larger work (Tārīkh-i 
&м).* 

ВЕШ less would the term ‘abridgment’ apply to the Marghüb al-quitib (see 
above, A), for this seems to have been a much earlier work. 

Was, then, the TQ an improved version of the Ma’athir (see above, E) of 
which only a fragment has survived f Its author was в servant of the court, 
his work was several times altered and, if we take the Tarikh-t Turkmaniya as 
a sample of it, it certainly needed revision. However, in this case 5 the 

1 An article (innocemmible to me) may be connected with this problem: Dr. Sayyid Azhar 
‘AI, Qara-goywsiw. Turkman (in Urdu) in the Indian periodical Raydad-i idara-yi ma‘arif-i 
Чадтуа, Ца т, 1853/1988, pp. 869-402. 

* Firishta, п, 328-42, who himself acknowledges the incomplstences of his sources, says that 
Sult&n-quil was a Bahärlu Turk from the people (gaum) of Mir (*Ptr) ‘Al! Shakar, and although, 
aocording to some of his family, he was one of the grandchildren (aA/ad) of the late (magia!) Mirxk 
Jih&nshih, ‘ tho first version قد‎ nearer to the truth '. On Pir ‘All Shakar see below, § 20. In any 
oase it is claimed by the TQ that Sult&n-quit was descended not from Jihinsh&h but from his 
elder brother Iskandar. Another tendemoy of Firishte (& Persian of Astarabed) is to underline 
the somewhat dependent character of the Qutb-shihs with regard to the Bafavids (see below, 
р. 72). 

* Ва tateil алзы ki da-ra ba-tirikh chandam nisbati mabüd. 

4 Beo the samples quoted by Oh. Schefer in his Chrestomathie persane, п, 56-104. 

з Apart from some general likeness in expressions (see below, p. 50, note 1), the charaoteristio 
story of Qd! "Imad's rule in Alinjag (seo below, $ T) has а striking resemblance both in the 
Tarthh-+ Turkmantya and the ‘ History of the Qutb-shihs '. Beo also p. 54, note 1. 
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anonymous author must have consulted the original sources (Matla' al-sa‘dayn, 
Raudat al-safa) {о restore some of the dates missing in the original. 

Thus the uncertainty about the amount of independent work done by the 
author of the TQ still persiste, but as it is, it is a useful summary of the Qara- 
qoyunlu epoch and its data on the links between the Qara-qoyunlu and the 
Qutb-shahs seem dependable. 

In his work already quoted, Sir John Briggs translated (or rather summed 
up and re-told) the Gulshan-i Ibrahîmî which Firishta completed in 1015/1606. 
As already mentioned, Firishta knew of Khurshah's history only by hearsay. 
In Briggs’ résumé of Firishta’s work, the chapter on the Qutb-sh&hs occupies 
fourteen pages (пт, 321-35), and is followed by a much longer résumé of the TQ 
(ur, 339-484), which by that time had been found by the translator. Writing 
as he did 125 years ago, Briggs concentrated on the events in India and, having 
little interest in the Turkmans as such,? drastically abridged the introductory 
chapter * which I study in the present article. 

In my translation I have also simplified the inevitable redundancy of Persian 
style, but I have carefully preserved all the historical and geographical facte, 
trying to explain them in the light of our present-day knowledge. The summary 
of the basic Qara-qoyunlu history * could have been omitted, but it seemed to 
me that it might form a useful addition and parallel to the version of Ghaffart 
appended to my article on Jihan-shah (BSOAS., хут, 1954). The stormy and 
eventful period of Turkman domination, with all its repercussions in Khoragan, 
the Caucasus, Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and India, is still to be built up from 
manifold and scattered evidence, and the story told by the anonymons historian 
of the Qutb-shahs is one of the most complete general accounts of the Qara- 


qoyunlu dynasty. 


§ 3. ТаАвікн-І Qupp-sHAHT: ON THE QaRs-QOYUNLU í 
(abridged translation from the Persian) 


$1. According to the author (f. 2v), Qara-Yüsuf's genealogy goes back to 
Oghur-khan,* son of Qara-khan, who was descended from Japhet.¢ In the 
sixth generation Qara-Yüsuf's ancestor was Türa-beg. When in 599/1202 
Chingiz-khan appeared, Türa-beg came to Transoxiana, namely to the plains 
(габат) of Samarqand and Bukhara. During Chingfz-khan's conflict with the 
Khwarazm-shah, Türa-beg with his tribe moved to the plains of Diy&rbakr and 


1 "The main body of شار‎ information on the fortunes of the Qutb-ahKhs in Deccan lies outside 
our purview. ١ 

3 Bee his reference to Uxun Hasan ' sometimes styled Oorun Hussun, or Hussun the Red’, 
ш, 839. А 

? Long sinoe Rieu, 225b, rightly stressed the general insufüclency and arbitrariness of his 
renderings, ?* Bee F. Зішпег in Islam Ansiklopedisi. 

* The paragraphs are mine.—V. M. 

* For his story the author refers to TárikÀ-i fikan-gushdy, whereas in fact he depends (directly 
ar indirectly) on Rashid al-din’s Jase‘ al-tavürikk, seo Berexin’s edition, п, 15-20 (Trudi Vost. 
Otd., у, 1858), of. new Russian translation, 1962, 1/1, 81. . 

* Boo also below, § 22. 
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Erzerum and carried on а sacred war against the Georgian and Tatar infidels. 
He opposed Chingiz-khan, and his children followed the same, line of indepen- 
dence, down to the time of AbfiSa‘id-khan. This latter liked noblemen of old 
stock and towards the end of his reign (716-86/1316-35) wished to fortify his 
kingdom by the strength of BayRAM-KHWAJA. During the troubles after 
Abü-Sa'id's death Amir Bayrüm-khwàja collected his tribe and strengthened 
his power by leaning on his brother’s aon [sic] Qara-Muhammad.! When Shaykh 
Hasan (Jalãyir), ruler of the Arabian Iraq, was succeeded by his son Воттдм 
Uva vs! the sardars of Mosul, Sinjar, and Arjish disobeyed this new ruler. The 
latter's amirs insisted upon his sending an envoy to Amir Qara-Muhammad and 
his esteemed uncle [sto] Bayram-khwaja and making a treaty with them to the 
effect that, when they had wrested the aforementioned provinces from the 
rebels, the Sultan would not interfere in their affairs, provided that Qara- 
Muhammad should come to the Sultàn's aid whenever someone attacked him. 
Qara-Muhammad cleared the province of rebels. At that time Khwaja Marjan, 
the governor of Baghdad on behalf of the Sultan, revolted and was punished 
with Qara-Muhammad’s help. After eleven months spent in Baghdad Uvays 
marched in the direction of Diyarbakr and peacefully took Tekrit (spelt T'krt) 
from the hands of Dywl-Timur (1). Then, at the ‘instigation of some intriguers, 
strife began between the Sultan and Bayram-khwaja and Qara-Muhammad.¢ 
"The two latter attacked the Sultan, who was obliged to sue for peace. Having 
left to (them) Mosul, Sinjar, *Mayyafariqin, Arjiah, and Wasit,® he went home 
and for the rest of his days did not quarrel with Qara-Muhammad. When he 
was succeeded by SULTAN Новлум (776/1974), the latter, at the instigation of 
some intriguers (f. Зу), left for Arjish to attack Qara-Muhammad. Bayram- 
khwaja moved from Mosul to Qara-Mubammad's help. The two armies clashed 
and suffered some losses. In the morning Sultan Husayn showed kindness to 
his prisoners and set them free. Thus peace was restored and the Bultan left 
for Tabriz. He sent Shaykh-‘Ali and ‘Ali Barik to Baghdad and ‘Adil-aga to 
Sultaniya and gave leave to the amirs and the noblemen to disperse. While he 
was feasting in Tabriz, his brother SULTAN АнмАР” moved to Ardabil and was 
jomed by a large army under the command of Hamza, son of Farrukh-Yasar 
(the Sharvanshah). Ahmad moved to Tabriz and went straight to the daulat- 
khàna of Husayn,” put the latter to death, and sat on the throne. When the 


1 of. also Tarikh-i Twrkwanéya, fol. 94b, but it is usually taken that Bayrim-khwijo was 
Qara-Muhammad's father. Е. Sumer, in hu article 'Kara-Koyunlu', in Islam Anstklopedisi, 
thinks that Q.-Muhammad’s second namo was Táremish. * See Minorsky, ' Uwais’ in E. (1982), 

* Khwaja Marjin ОЛ} у а (a eunuch from Rûm) revolted in Baghdad in 765/1864 and read 
the khutba for the ruler of Egypt. Despite this defection, in 769 Bult&n Uvays reappointed him 
governor of Baghdad where he died in 7174/1872, moo ‘A. 'Azxkwi, T'a'rtkh al-‘Irag, п (1936), 
рр. 110, 117. 

* Та 768/1364 Bult&n Uvays captured Baghdad from Миг, brother of Bayrim-khwija 
Qara-qoyunlu, and fought the latter in Mish, "Axx&wi, loo. cit., rr, 114, 127. 

* Posubly: "Vostan in the 8.Е. corner of Lake Van. 

* This indicates the distribution of territories between the two chiefs. 

"® Poembly the palace which Clavijo calls Tolbaigama, ed. Згехпөувку, St. Petersburg 1871, 
р. 170. 
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news reached ‘Adil-aqa? and the amirs of the army, they sent someone to 
Baghdad and gummoned Prince Shaykh-‘Ali and Pir ‘Ali Barik to Tabriz. 
Sultan Ahmad fled to Qara-Muhammad and with his help fought prince Shaykh- 
‘Ali and Pir ‘Ali Barik.! The young amir Qara Yüsuf (Qara-qoyunlu) defeated 
the army of Tabriz and Shaykh ‘Ali and Prr ‘Ali Barik lost their lives. Ahmad 
entered Tabriz and Qara-Muhammad went home. When, in view of certain 
affairs, Ahmad visited Baghdad, he invited Qara-Muhammad and gave him 
one of the Пкарї princesses while he himself married a (daughter) of Qara- 
Muhammad. Their relations remained good but towards the end of his reign 
Ahmad took to opium-eating and adopted corrupt fancies (khigalai-i fasid). 
Under some pretexts he executed several amirs and wished to imprison (qayd) 
*Qara-Muhammad. He ordered him to move the Qara-qoyunlu tribe (ulus) to 
Baghdad, but, having got wind of his intentions, Qara-Muhammad collected 
his men and moved to Tabriz. There he learnt that the Georgians were oppres- 
sing the Islamic countries and marched against the kafirs (t. 4r). In his absence 
Sultan Ahmad went to Tabriz and massacred and plundered the Qara-qoyunlu. 
Qara-Muhammad, seeking vengeance, returned to Arjish and prepared for 
struggle, when Ттмов appeared on the scene. 

In (f) * Timur arrived in Damghan where Sultan Ahmad’s amirs and nobles 
appealed to him urging him to come. Ahmad fled from Tabriz to Baghdad, 
whereas Timur struck over for Barda‘. Most of the rulers of the outlying 
provinces (saldtin-+ атаў) submitted to him. Contrary to the expectations 
Qara-Muhammad and his son did not wait on the conqueror but made ready for 
resistance. Ав Timur’s messages produced no effect he sent his son Miran-ahah 
to Arjish. After some murder and destruction the first expedition returned 
without any definite result. Р 

Timur became angry and sent Miran-shah with Muhammad Mirak Barlas 
and a large auxiliary force (hashar). Qara-Muhammad met the ‘ Moghul’ 
army 5 and did much killing. Timur dispatched the troops of Transoxiana, 
Khorasan, eto., divided in three corps (fauj). On a mountain (-pass) the amir- 
zada Qara-Yüsuf met this third expedition and defeated it. One of the great 
amirs, Lala-khwaja, was killed, and the survivors retreated to the ordu. For 
the fourth time Trmur himself took the field and by forced marches invaded 


1 Sarig (‘yellow’) ‘Adil of Sult&nfya. 

* Sultan ‘All, brother of Bultàn Ahmad. He was lulled in 785/1883. See al-‘Arx&wt, п, 171, 
who instead of Barth spells: Pir ‘Ali Bav.k (B&wuk ? would sound Kurdish). 

* Shaykh ‘Ali lost his Ше in 784/1882. In the followmg year the people of Baghdad asked 
‘Adil-aghe of Bult&ntya to send them a governor. The latter sent his cousin Tursun. Then 
Sultan Ahmad moved to Baghdad and killed Tursun and his vaxir Qavim Alinjaqi, seo Habib 
al-eiyar, п, 84. 

* The date in the MSS. (Parle—750, C&mbridge—796) ıs mistaken. It should bo *789/1387. 
In the previous year Timur himself oocupied Tabriz, see Zafar-ndma, т, 806. In the spring of 
189/1887 he arrived in Bards‘ and heard of Tokhtamish's advance through Darband, loo. cit., І, 
410. On the campaign against Qara-Muhammad, loo. ort., 1, 417-20. In the beginning of 700/ 
Jan., 1388, Timur returned to Samarqand to fight Tokhtamish (700—794), loo. cit., т, 447-557. 

* The inexact Moghul alternates in the text with the more correct Chaghatay. 
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Qara-Muhammad’s ultis. After some fighting Qara-Muhammad with his men 
and tribe (0-04-98) retired into the mountains where he felt sgfe. Timur was 
about to attack him again, when he heard that the king of Dasht-i Qipchaq 
Toqtamish had invaded Transoxiana. After a campaign which lasted three 
years, Timur returned to Iran. (For the fifth time) Qara-Muhammad prepared 
for resistance. He fortified the castles and with all his tribe pitched his camp on 
the Euphrates, but soon after died in 789/1387. 

$2. Qana-Yusur ascended the throne and Timur on reaching Azarbayjan 
sent the fifth expedition against him under the Chingizid prince Ay-takh 
(!Moonlike")-oghlan, Jahänshāh-bahādur, and other sardárs. Не himself 
marched on the Avnik castle * which was held by Yüsuf's brother Miga. Qara- 
Yüsuf rushed forward and the two armies fought till the afternoon, when the 
Chaghatay army was defeated and retreated. Meanwhile Timur, after a nine 
months’ siege and some fighting with Misr, obtained the surrender of this young 
prince by guile and sent him with his family and baggage (bà küch-va-buna) to 
Bamarqand. 

In view of some difficulties (futur) 4 Sultan Ahmad appealed to Q.-Ytisuf 
for assistance and Q.-Yüsuf with a large army re-conquered Baghdad for the 
Sultan. Both banqueted for a few days, when suddenly the news came that 
Timur’s army was approaching. The amir and the Sultan with their people 
crossed the Euphrates and took the road for Egypt and Syria. 

§ 3. On approaching Aleppo they sent a letter to Sultan Faraj (1399-1406 
and 1406-1412). Before the answer was received, the governor of Aleppo 
Timur-tash, apprehensive of some ruse, rushed out to meet them with his 
troops. Despite the small number of their followers the exiles defeated the 
attackers and proceeded to Rim. On the way their relations deteriorated. 
Sultan Ahmad was the first to be received by Bayazid Yildirim (1389-1402). 
Yüsuf was received only а few days later and the Sultan assigned for his keep 
the revenue of the great town Aq-shahr (shehir). When Timur completed the 
conquest of Iran ала Azarbayjan he wrote to Yildirim requesting him to extra- 
dite the exiles, and Yildirim decided to send them in fetters to Timur. Hearing 
this Q.-Yüsuf (f. Sv) plundered the whole town (Aq-ahehir ?) and hurriedly 
marched away. He re-crossed the Euphrates and pitched his camp in the plain 
of Hit. Sultan Ahmad also returned to Baghdad. A quarrel having broken out 
between him and his son Sultan Tahir, he applied for help to Yüsuf who 
delivered the Sultan from this danger.5 The Sultan soon forgot his promises, 
and when he shut the gates of Baghdad before Yüsuf the latter began a siege 
and occupied the city in а short time. At night Ahmad escaped with two men 


1 F, Sumer: killed in 1380 (Ibn-Hajar). 

1 Zafar-nama, т, 601-702 (summer of 790/1504). Avnik was situated half-way between 
Erzerum and Lake Van and was held by Misr even in 789/1387, when Timur had to content 
himself with plundermg the neighbourmg Qara-qoyunlu, Zafar-ndma, 1, 418. 

® These details favourable to the Qura-qoyunlu are not in the Zafar-nama. 

. 4“ Which are desorbed in larger histories,’ 

s Zafor-nama, п, 510. 
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to Tekrit and the local governor sent him on to Syria. For two years Q.-Yüsuf 
enjoyed peate ip Baghdad. 

Then the news came that Mirza Abfi-Manstir and Mir-zada Rustam with 
30,000 horse had crossed the Euphrates making for Baghdad. At that moment 
Ytsuf had only 1,000 horsemen, but he fought for a day and a night and in this 
battle his brother Yar ‘Alî lost his life." Ytisuf was obliged to proceed to Hilla, 
there to disperse his tribe (#-va-wltis) and ‘ Joseph-like directed his gteps to 
Egypt’. When he was within two farsakhs of the capital (1) of Egypt (balda-yi 
Mir) Malik Faraj sent his dignitaries and noblemen to meet him and put him 
up in suitable quarters. As, some time before, Sultan Ahmad had also taken 
asylum * in the dominions of the ruler of Egypt their enmity was now changed 
into friendliness. Hearing that both of them were in Egypt, Timur addressed 
a reproachful letter 3 to king Faraj (f. ба). The latter imprisoned Ahmad and 
Ytsuf in the fortress, in two towers facing each other, and the two prisoners 
exchanged visits. During this period a son was born to Yüsuf, and Sultan 
Ahmad adopted him, made him his heir apparent (walt-'ahd), and named him 
Pir Budáq.* He agreed with Yüsuf that whenever they recovered freedom they 
would march together and never quarrel ; equally that Tabriz and Azarbayjan 
should belong (ta'allug) to Yüsuf, and Baghdad and the Arabian Iraq to the 
Sultan. Ав а singular occurrence it is reported that one night Yüsuf had a dream 
as if (dar ойда did) someone looking like Timur took him in his arms, removed 
his ring, and put it on Yüsuf's finger. When he awoke he told the story to 
Sultan Ahmad, who interpreted the dream in the sense that Yüsuf would 
become ruler of some of Timur’s dominions. Some time later the news of Timur’s 
death (807/1405) was received, and the king of Egypt set the prisoners free and 
allowed each of them to keep 1,000 horsemen. In а month Yûsuf oollected this 
number of Turkman youths from his own tribes (oymaqût) and presented them 
to the king of Egypt, who increased his favours to him. Other &mirs were 
alarmed and sought to discredit Yisuf. In fact, on the day when the king was 
playing polo he told Yüsuf that the latter's men should dismount and collect 
small pebbles off the polo ground. Sensing some resentment on the part of the 
king and his amirs, Yfisuf, remaining on horseback, took leave of the king 
saying: ' We were forced to come to this country and with your agreement 
spent a few days in this city.’ Now with your permission we are leaving for our 


1 loo. cit, 1, 552: in 806/1403 the princes Rustam and Abt-Bakr with 8,000 men put to 
flight 10-15,000 Qara-qoyunlu., 

* Fleeing from Qara-Yüsuf, Zafar-nama, п, 554. 

з ‘ The terms of which are quoted in Майа“ al-sa'dayn.' This pert of tho book has not yet 
been published. 

* This unusual name oocurs in the book of Dede Qorqud, ed. E. Rosi, 1952: Qara Budaq, 
p- 112, eto. 

+ It is nowhere said that the town was Cairo. By quotations from Ibn-Iy&s, Ibn-Hajar, and 
Magqrixf, Huart, La fin de la dynastie des Ilekawiens, JA., Oct., 1876, 352, has shown that the 
place of imprisonment was Damascus. It is possible that by ' the king of Egypt’ we have to 
understand the governor of Damascus, called Amir Shaykh. Sultin Ahmad left Damasotîs on 
16 Dhul-HiJja 807/15 May 1405 (MaqrizT). 
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home’. He spurred his horse and with his men rode to his quarters, and having 
collected his family and his belongings (kuch-va-buna) left for Diyar-bakr. ° 

$4. (f. Ву). At the instigation of his amirs the king of Egypt sent a large 
army after Yüsuf. After a day and night’s fight the Turkmans defeated the 
pursuers. A second and a third army were also put to flight. It is reported ! 
that on the way from Egypt to the Euphrates Yusuf fought victoriously 180 
battles with the amirs of Egypt and Syria and the frontier guards. In Diyarbakr 
amirs and noblemen came to (greet) him and soon 10,000 men joined his 
banners. In 809/1406 he captured the Avnik castle from the ‘ Mughal’ (i.e. 
Timurid) commanders and set off to conquer Azarbayjan. 

§ 5. In 810/1407 Prince (Aba-Bakr) sallied forth from Tabriz, and in the 
battle which ensued Yüsuf occupied the centre, his right wing being com- 
manded by his son Iskandar and his left wing by his son Shah-Muhammad. The 
fighting lasted three days and on the third day Yüsuf rode forward alone and 
called to Aba-Bakr to decide the issue in single combat, but Abá-Bakr would 
not listen to him. Put to flight, he went to Tabriz and then to Sultaniya. Yüsuf 
entrusted Tabriz to the Shaykh’s son Sidi Ahmad, while he himself wintered in 
the neighbourhood of Marand (spelt: Mardénd). From Sulténiya Aba Bakr 
sent summonses to Hamadan, Dargazin,* Isfahan, Qazvin, etc., collected his 
scattered troops and brought over to his side the Jani-Qurbàni * amirs who for 
some reason had come to Damghan. 

In the spring Aba-Bakr returned together with his father Miran-shah, but 
this time again the Chaghatay were beaten and Miran-ahah killed by а ghulam 
of Amir Misa. Ytisuf prevented his warriors from pursuing (takamishs) the 
unhappy prince and went to Tabriz. 

§ 6. Thence he wrote a letter to Sultan Ahmad announcing his victories and 
reminding him of his own interpretation of the dream and of his adoption of 
Prr Budaq (f. 7a). The sultan rewarded the messenger and replied : 

* Verse. We aro still faithful to the covenant with the friend and now we are 
sending to our most-beloved child the royal umbrella and other regalia of sovereignty 
(sahsb-kulahs).’ 

Consequently in 812/1409 Yüsuf put on the throne his son Pir Bud&q. He 
also appointed the much-esteemed amir Bistàm to be governor of the Persian 
Iraq, and he wrested the Sultániya castle from Abaé-Bakr’s men. Then he took 
possession of the Shahriyar stronghold 4 of Qazvin, Dargazin, and Hamadan 
and conquered the Arabian Iraq. 

$7. Qadi ‘Imad al-din waa governor of Alinjag 5 on behalf of Sultan Ahmad 
and when the latter ® left Tabriz for Baghdad, he ruled autonomously (апа wa 

1 ‘In Маја“ al-sa'days and in Bawdat al-pafa.’ 

* Dargaxin, to the south of the Hamadin-Qaxvin road was long known for its warlike popula- 
tion (darakisina) attached to the Sunna. 

3 Probably a Persian form for Mongolian dsaun-ghurban ‘ the three of the left wing ', a tribe 
settled near R&dkin, ممه‎ Minorsky, ‘Tis’, m EJ. 

4 Apparently in the Shahriy&r canton (S.W. of the present day Tehran). 

5 "8.1. of Nakhchevan, seo Minoraky, ‘ Transoenoaaica ', JA., July, 1980, рр. 91-8. 

* ‘For the reasons explamed m the detailed histories,’ 
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là ghayrt). Meanwhile Yüsuf occupied most of those parte and granted gome of 
the'territories ір the neighbourhood of Alinjaq to his son Mirzà Iskandar. ‘ The 
plaintiff of Fate caught the qãdî by the collar’ and he, with the approval of his 
brother, let some Turks into the castle to be hia helpers in time of hardship. 
After a time the chiefs of these Turks, Shahriyar-beg and Hajji Qorchi, realized 
that all men of consequence ! with the qàdi were Tajike and they did not allow 
(the Turks) any part in matters of importance (bar adà-yi . . . muhimmat madkhal 
namidihand). Their nationalism was aroused (70-5 hamiyat+ an qaum dar 
harakat amad), they rushed to the qadi’s house and killed him and his brothers. 
As it was impossible for them to be without a ruler, Shahriyar-beg invited the 
youthful Iskandar. The latter came to Alinjaq and his accession waa confirmed 
by Yüsuf. 

$8. In those days Mirza Rustam b. Shaykh ‘Omar b. Timur was defeated 
in Isfahan by his brother Mirza Iskandar and sought asylum with Qara-Yüsuf.? 
The latter sent his troops with Rustam. The inhabitants surrendered the town 
to Rustam and the Turkman amirs returned home. As the prince executed. 
Khwaja Nizam al-din Rida ‘Adani, the people of Isfahan forced him to leave 
the town. He went to Khorasan and his brother Mirza Iskandar reocoupied 
the Persian Iraq. 

§ 9. In 812/1409 ‘Ala al-daula, son of Sultan Ahmad, whom Timur kept 
prisoner in Samarqand (escaped and) waited on Qara-Ytsuf in Ganja. Yusuf 
sent the prince on to his father in Baghdad, telling him not to enter Tabriz. 
‘Ala al-daula disregarded this request and provoked some troubles. Arrested 
by the governor of Tabriz, Hajji Küchik, he was sent to Qara-Yüsuf who 
imprisoned him in ‘Adil-jauz. In the meantime envoys arrived from Sultan 
Ahmad saying that he could not stand the heat of Baghdad and next spring 
intended to take up his summer quarters in Hamadan. Qara-Yisuf was 
annoyed by the incident of ‘Ala al-daula and was unfavourably impreased by 
Sultan Áhmad's message. He replied that by mutual agreement they had 
decided not to interfere with their respective dominions: ‘I do not break the 

. agreement and if the Sultan does, it is Ass will’. The envoys were dismissed 
without much honour and Yusuf journeyed to Arjish and ‘Adil-jauz to put affairs 
in order. Notwithstanding this, the Sultan spent the summer in Hamadan and, 
with 45,000 men perfectly armed, marched thenc8 to Sulfaniya, where for 
eighteen days he unsuccessfully besieged Ma'güm, brother of Amir Bistam. 
Then the news reached him that in Baghdad а man called Uvays had collected 
a following with the inténtion of becoming the sultan. Ahmad returned to 
Baghdad and executed Uvays. Meanwhile Yisuf, sure of the order reigning in 
his provinoes, returned to Tabriz. At this moment the governor of Erzinjàn 
reported that the Aq-qoyunlu Qara-'Othmàn was interfering (muta'ürid) with 


1 АМ-1 dakM. In Tarikh-i Twrkmansya tho king of Egypt consults his arbab-i акы. 

* The same story of the q&di is found in more detail in Tartkh-i Turkmaniya, ff. ه1501-1590‎ , 
* Bee Maila‘, т, 198 (on 26 Jam. П 813/26 October, 1410). M 

4 East of Akhlit on the northern shore of Lake Van. 
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that province. Yfisuf left in the capital (Tabriz) his son Mirza Shah-Muhammad 
and himself went to Erzinjin. On hearing this Sultàn Ahmad with a large army 
marched to Hamadan and thence to Tabriz. Shah-Muhammad left for Khoy, 
while on 1 Rabi‘ 813/4 July, 1410 Sultan Ahmad solemnly entered Tabriz. 

As Yîüsuf reached Erzinjan at the invitation of the inhabitants, the latter, 
in fear and confusion [sic] surrendered the town and struck coins and tead the 
kAutba in the name of Pir-Budiq-khan. Two days after the news came of the 
occupation of Azarbayjan by Sultan Ahmad. Yüsuf rushed back but halted on 
the plain near Sham-i Ghãzãn. The sultan prepared for battle but the day was 
won by Ytsuf.? The Sultan, thinking no more of his throne and his crown, fled, 
and some Turkman, who did not recognize him, brought him down with two 
strokes of his sword and carried away his arms, his horse, and the royal olothes. 
In utter consternation the Sultan hid in a water-conduit (surah) * leading out 
of a garden. A cobbler who was watching the fight from a tree recognized him 
and the Sultan was brought into Yüsuf's presence. Ytsuf stood up, seated the 
Sultan by his side and said: ‘In praise for my victory I shall do nothing but 
kindness to thee’. On hearing this, Bistam-aga * and the amirs of (Persian) 
Iraq unbelted their swords and threw them before Yüsuf saying: ‘If the amir 
has promised to save the life of this person, who spilt во much innocent blood 
and caused a thousand disturbances and troubles, behold, here are the claimants 
for his blood (khūn-därān)’. Finally Yüsuf agreed to surrender the Sultan to 
Khwaja Ja‘far, whose brother had been executed by his orders, and Ja‘far put 
him to death. Yüsuf gent his son Shah-Muhammad together with the amirs of 
Iraq to Baghdad and the city was taken after a year’s siege. After that Shah- 
Muhammad occupied Hit and Kurdistan. As a reward (jaldu) Baghdad with ita 
dependencies was given to Shah-Muhammad and he ruled there for 20 years.* 

£9. When Sultan Ahmad marched against Qara-Yüsuf, he had sought 
the help of Shaykh Ibrahim Sharvani and the latter sent him his son Kayümarth 
with a large army. Кауйшаг pitched his camp near Tabriz and intended. to 
rest for some time. Some Turkmans who were looking for booty saw them 
sitting at ease with their horses let loose to graze. The Turkmans looted the 
camp and brought Kayümarth before Yusuf. The Sharvàn-sháh sent presents 
to Yüsuf asking him to release the prince. Yüsuf sent Kayfimarth home and 
bestowed on him royal gifts. 

At this moment the scout reported that the governor of *Mardin (spelt : 
Матіз) had revolted and that urgent action was needed. When Yüsuf reached 
Bitlis the governor of *Mardin assured him of his loyalty. Yûsuf left a detach- 
ment for the siege of the Sari castle ® and proceeded to Mardin, where he 
appointed as commander (kutval) Qara-bahadur. He himself captured Charmük 

1 The northern part of Tabriz. 

з On 28 Варг II 813/30 Aug., 1410, Майа“, т, 195. 

* Probably a karis. 

4 Bee above, p. 59, on the siege of Sult&nTya by the Sultan. 


٠ 5 Bee BSOAS., түт, 1054, p. 274. 
* Рому Savur, і.е. the present day qad& 'Auniya, Майа“, 1, 241, under 815/1412. 
: 3 
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where many people were killed. Then he proceeded to Arghan (Arghans), 
deféated its governor, and plundered the countryside, after which he returned 
to Tabriz. 

There a report reached him that Timur’s grandson Mirza Iskandar intended 
to march on Azarbayjan. Yisuf moved to Sultaniya and after devastating 
(Gtash-5 nahb-u gharat) ite districte went to Hamadan, where he spent a few 
days sight-seeing and hunting. Iskandar, knowing that he cod not stand up 
to Yüsuf, returned to Isfahan. Yûsuf advanced up to the frontier of that city 
and did not stop looting for a minute. 

In view of some indisposition (‘érida) he returned to Tabriz but soon his 
health was restored. He heard then that the governor (vals) of Sharvan had put 
to death his son Kayfimarth on the false suspicion of his attachment to Yisuf. 
Then, having brought to his side the sons of Sayyid ‘Ali of Shakki " and the 
king of Georgia Kustandil,2 he advanced with hostile intentions. Yüsuf moved 
(Ё. 10a) in the direction of Sharvan? and reached the river Kur where the 
enemies’ camp stood. Without hesitation he crossed the river and defeated the 
enemy. Most of the Georgian infidels lost their lives and their king was cap- 
tured.‘ The ruler of Sharvan in his flight fell off his horse and broke his arm. 
Some Turkmans who did not recognize him brought him to Yüsuf. All his sons 
and dignitaries were captured. The princes and the nobles were arrested (утуй) 
and the others pardoned. After some time Ytisuf graciously released Ibrahim 
and restored him in his government. 

$ 10. In Sha'ban 816/Nov., 1413, prince Pir-Budaq-khan died and a month 
later Yûsuf himself ascended the throne. Coins were struck and the kAutba read 
in his name. Then the news came that the Aq-qoyunlu Qara-‘Othman had seized 
Diyarbakr. In a bloody battle Yüsuf defeated Qara-'Othman, put the affairs 
in order, and returned to Tabriz. 

After a time he went on a sacred war against the Georgian infidels, looted 
most of their territories, and captured fifteen famous castles. He imposed on 
the Georgians a tribute and the kharaj ° and went on to Arjish. 

8 11. During his absence Qara-‘Othman again trespassed on Diyarbakr and 
took one of ita castles. Yüsuf went to punish him but, when he reached Diyar- 
bakr, Qara-‘Othman sent him many gifte with assurances of his obedience and 
Yüsuf overlooked his offences and appointed him governor. Thence he went to 
Syria and Aleppo. The deputy governor (mutagadd:) of Behesn{, the ghulam 
Qara-qash, offered resistance but Yüsuf captured the castle. The governor of 
Aleppo, with the Syrian and Egyptian troops which came to his help, fought 
Yüsuf for three days, but was defeated and sought refuge behind the walls of the 

1 Bee Minorsky, ' Shakki ' in Е.Г. 

з Konstantiné I, brother of Giorgi VII and son of Bagrat V. 

3 Майа“, 1, 242, on 12 Sha‘bin 1415/25 November, 1412. 

* According to the Майа", т, 242, Q.Yüsuf set out on 12 Sha‘bin 1415/25 November, 1412. 
He put to death Kustandtl, his brothers, and 800 of his noblemen. The Georgian sources call tho 


place of the encounter Chalaghan and give the date 1411. [Perhaps EE. . 
* More probably the poll-tax. 
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fortress. He asked for pardon and struck coins and read the kAtaba in the name 
of Yüsuf. Being informed that Shahrukh was marching on Azarbayjan, Yüsuf 
accepted the offer of the amirs of Syria and Aleppo and went back to Tabriz. 

& 12. He sent the prince Jihànshàh to reoccupy Sultaniya and Qazvin 
which during his absence had been occupied by the Chaghatay amirs. This task 
was acoomplished by the prince who was told to take up residence in Sultaniya. 
Shahrukh appointed the Häjib Amir Sadiq as an envoy to Yüsuf and claimed 
the return of Qazvin and Sultaniya. Yûsuf replied that innumerable levies 
(hashar) and troops were gathered at his court and suggested that it would not 
be inappropriate (ba‘td nabashad) if, instead, the king granted him Isfahan, 
Kashan, апа Qum. Shahrukh with 200,000 men continued his march and Ytsuf 
went out to meet him with 120,000 men. 

£13. (f. 11a). When Yûsuf reached Ujan his health deteriorated and he died 
on 8 Dhul-qa‘da 832/14 November, 1420.! None of the princes happened to be 
with him and the huge camp got into confusion. Ав the Chaghatays were 
nearing, all the amirs dispersed in various directions. Amir-Qara and Qadam- 
pädshā ? with some ghazis hurriedly took the road of Alinjaq and, following 
Yusuf's will, on the 1 Rajab 824/2 July, 1421, put on the throne the amirzada 
IskANDAR.) Boon all the amirs and brothers rallied to him and made ready for 
fighting in order to recapture the hereditary capital (dar al-saltana) Tabriz. 

For his part Shahrukh, when he heard of Yüsuf's demise, sent his eldest son 
Baysunqur-mirzà with the amir Shah-Malik and numerous troops to Tabriz, 
while he himself proceeded to Qarabagh where some of the commanders of the 
*two Iraqe and the notables of Ganja, Barda‘, etc., waited on him and were 
honoured with royal favours. Then, following Baysunqur, Shahrukh moved to 
Tabriz and on reaching Naushahr heard of the advance of Iskandar.‘ In order 
to prepare for the battle Iskandar went back [sic] (as far) as Arjish. The battle 
lasted three days and nights and on the fourth day signs of weariness became 
manifest among the Chaghatays, but Shahrukh turned to Amir Shah-Malik, 
who in craftiness was equal to ‘Amr b. al-'Às,5 and requested him to devise some 
stratagem. The amir had the heads of two of the slain separated from their 
bodies and threw one of them under the foet of Mirzé Aspand saying: ‘ behold 


1 Маца", т, 410: 7 Dhul-qa'da 823. То the passages on the Qara-qoyunlu heresy quoted in 
BSOAS., түт, 1954, p. 284, one can add the judgment passed on Qara-Yfsuf by the Mafia‘, 1, - 
395 (after Hafix-i Abrü): it was reported to Shihrukh that Q.-Yüsuf was fortfying various 
castles and that he ‘ interfered (mubhtall) with the established rules of the Shari'a, suspended and 
abased the pious mstitutions, and spent days and nights in 1mpiety and licentiousmess ( ffag-va- 
Jujtr)’. These accusations, however, do not hint at any special heresy. 

* Here the title is on the way to taking the later meaning of pasha. 

* The contemporary Armenian historian Thomas of Metsop‘ is an important source on this 
epoch. My analyms of his data will appear m the presentation volume to Prof. Muhammad Shafi", 
now being printed in Lahare. 

4 “Whom henoeforth we shall call Second Alexander,’ adds the author who gives to Qara- 
Ytwuf the title of ‘famous amir’ (amir-i namdar). АП the Safavid kings had also such post- 
mortem titles. 

**The famous conqueror of Egypt. The reference is to the advioe which he gave to Mu‘dwiya 
during the battle of Srffin (86/656). 
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this is Iskandar’s head’, and the other under the feet of Iskandar saying 
“behold, this is Aspand’s head’, and immediately the drums (naggéra) rolled 
triumphantly (shadsyóna) and from all sides shouts were heard : ‘ О Turkmans, 
for whom are you now fighting?’ The Turkmans took to their heels and 
Iskandar fled to the banks of the Euphrates. While the collecting of the 
dispersed warriors was proceeding he temporarily withdrew from kingship. He 
wrote to his ‘beloved brother’ amirzàda Shah-Muhammad, ruler of the 
Arabian Iraq, asking him for help. No sooner did the army come together than 
Iskandar moved to Tabriz. The Chaghatays cleared the place and Iskandar 
sat on the throne for the second time. Having got affairs well in hand he 
punished those of the sultans [sc] * who, profiting by the defeat of the army, 
caused ruin to the outlying provinces (sorhadd). First, he marched on Malik 
‘Izz al-din Shir, the king of Kurdistan, who made ready for fighting with 
20,000 пеп, but he himself and most of his men lost their lives. On hearing 
this news the ruler of Sharwan, the governor of Akhlàt,* Malik Sharaf al-din, 
and the governor (vāli) of Diyaérbakr, amir Qara-'Othmün, made an alliance 
and marched on Ardabil, but Iskandar defeated their armies. He killed the 
three sons of Shams al-din.5 From (the neighbourhood of Ardabil ?) Iskandar 
went to Sharvàn whose king sought security in Shamakhi. Having devastated 
his country, Iskandar returned to Tabriz and in 832/1428-9 united under his 
sway the whole of Azarbayjan down to the frontiers of Rim. 

Having secured his frontiers, he marched on Sultaniya and Qazvin, and near 
Sultàniya fought a battle with Yisuf-khwaja, one of the important amirs of 
Shahrukh. He took * His Excellency ’ prisoner and liberated Qazvin, Sultaniya, 
and Dargazin ® which he entrusted to Ya'qüb-Sultàn. 

When the nows (t. 12r) reached Shahrukh he marched against Iskandar with 
100,000 horsemen. The armies mot in Salmäs and fought for . . . days and 
nights. Finally amirzida Abü-Sa'id, brother of Iskandar, at the instigation of 
some iniriguers, withdrew from the battle with a numerous force and submitted 
to Shahrukh. Greatly vexed by such a turn and desirous to affirm his reputation 
Iskandar rushed into the battle and slew several of the Chaghatay nobles but 
as the remainder of his army had abandoned the battle-field, he, with a part of 
his men, retreated to Diyürbakr." 


* The battle which took place at Yakhahi near Aleahkerd on 1 Bha'b&n 823/1 August, 1421, is 
described in detail m Maila‘, 1, 449-64. 

* Here this high title refers to some petty rulers. Under the Qajars ' sultán' meant only 
‘a captain’. ١ . 

* The reference is to Malik Muhammad, son of ‘Ixx al-din of Hakkürt and Van, see Sharaf- 
nûma, 1, 01. The title 1s taken hereditanly and possibly corresponds to tho Kurdish * Fasdan-sh4r, 
which was the пате of a Kurdish rebel about 1850. 

* Originally of Bitlis. 

* According to Lubb al-taetrikh, Or. 140, f. 62a, Тах al-di was executed ın ArdabIl in 828/1425 
and in the same year Shams al-din was put to death (ш Akhlit, SAarafnóma, р. 380). 

* Boe above, p. 58, note 2. 

7 On the battle of 18 Dhul-hijja 882/18 September, 1429, sce the detailed report in Matla‘, 
606-17. The text of tho fath-nama is found in appendix to Br. Mus. Or. 3587, pp. 171-8. 
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The Aq-qoyunlu Qara-‘Othman, in his inveterate hostility, took advantage 
of the events and occupied the road (of Iskandar’s retreat). When the situation 
was reported to Shahrukh he sent Mirza Jüki to Qara-‘Othman’s assistance. 
In the ensuing battle Iskandar killed Qara-‘Othman (whose) army fled. All the 
treasures which the Aq-qoyunlu malik had amassed during many years fell 
into the hands of the Qara-qoyunlu army. Iskandar took several of the castles 
and strongholds of Diyarbakr and marched in the direction of Erzerum: 

$14. For his part, Shahrukh gave the governorship of Azarbayjan to Abt- 
Sa'id and went back to Khorasan. In the hope that his brother would repent 
and ask for pardon, Iskandar proceeded to Azarbayjan but the prince Abt- 
Sa‘id, incited by seekers of trouble, raised the banner of opposition. In the 
battle fought in 838/1434 he was killed by an arrow and his Chaghatay troops 
hurried to Khorasan. Iskandar again ascended the throne. Because of some 
irregularities (b4-andams) in the conduct of the Shirvan-shah [mo] during his 
absence," Iskandar marched on Bbirvün, whose ruler sought safety in a strong- 
hold and appealed to Shahrukh for help. After cogitation Shahrukh came to the 
conclusion that, as long as there were no conflicts among Qara-Y üsuf's sons, the 
conquest of Azarbayjan would be illusory. So he beguiled Mirza Jihanshah by 
a secret message that Azarbayjan would be his. With his promises he also 
enticed Shah-‘Ali b. Amir Bhah-Mubammad b. Qara-Yüsuf, as well as the 
Aq-qoyunlu (f) amir Bàyarid,? who was the mainstay of the Turkman army, 
and other вагата. ‘This he did to his own disoredit ',* and they turned away 
from their former lord (valt-ns‘mat). Then in 839/1435 Shahrukh marched 
again on Tabriz and the princes and amirs aforementioned joined him in Rayy. 
Hearing of their betrayal Iskandar went to Arjish and Erzerum and Shahrukh 
occupied Tabriz. After а while he bestowed Azarbayjan and the Arabian Iraq 
on Mirza Jihünsh&h and in the beginning of 840/1436 returned to Khorasan. 
Iskandar, confident that Jihanshàh would not grudge him his kingship and his 
belongings, moved from Erzerum to Tabriz but-Jihanshah 5 met him at Sofyan 
near Tabriz. Iskandar had few troops left and his advisers did not think 
fighting expedient. They caught the bridle of his horse and left for the Alinjaq 
castle. There some evil-doers incited Iskandar’s son Qub&d, who was fourteen 
years old, to attempt his father’s Ше, This misguided prince, worked upon by 
two or three wicked intfiguers, killed him in his bed on Shawwal 841 /April, 
1438.” His reign lasted 14 years and he left five sons (amirzdda): Alvand, 
Yàr-' Al, Malik-Qasim, Hasan-beg, and Shah-Qubad. When fighting with Shah- 
rukh was going on, Yàr-'Ali happened to be in Sharvan and the ruler of that 

1 Bon of Shkhrukh who died in 848/1444. The name is said to be dertved from Indian yogi (1). 


* Bee below on the connivance of the ruler of Sharvin with Iskandar's son Yr-'AII. 
+ An Aq-qoyunlu allied to the Qara-qoyunin : 


4 Nili bi-vafa'i bar rukhedr-t itbar-i Ehud bashida. The author is constantly on tho side of. 


Iskandar, the ancestor of the Qutb-ahihs, 
* ‘ The pious and just king’ (kAwsraw-i ba-din-u dad). 
% Some 40 kms. north of Tabriz. 
т Е. Sumer: April, 1487. 
. 
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country captured him and sent him to Khorasan, to Shahrukh. Shah-Qubad 
was put to death by Jihànshah by the law of talion for his murder of his father. 
Of Alvand we shall speak later (see $ 19). 

$ 15. After Iskandar’s death ЈіндмЕнАН became an independent ruler and, 
following the demise of his brother Aspand, he annexed the Arabian Iraq as 
well. In 850/1446 Shahrukh died and Jihanshah placed the crown on his own 
head and had coins struck and the Ара read in his own name. Under such 
bleasings he went оп a sacred war (ghazd) against the Georgian infidels. Many 
were killed and most of the country plundered, after which Jihanshah devastated 
the Cherkes oountry. On coming home he made it his business to liberate the 
hereditary territories. He sent Isfandiyar-beg with some high amirs to Sultaniya 
and Qazvin to wrest them from the trustees of Mirza Sultan-Muhammad b. 
Baysungur b. Shahrukh. Sultan-Muhammad and Jihanshah marched out for 
battle but some well-wishers of both of them mediated a peace between them. 
Baysunqur married a daughter of Jihānshāh and both kings went home. When 
Sultàn-Mubammad was murdered in Isfarayin by the order of his elder brother 
Mirza Babur,? Jihànshàh decided to conquer (Persian) Iraq. From Sultaniya 
he dispatched Mihrab-Sultén to Qum and Sava. Guided by some of the Sava 
notables, he suddenly penetrated into Sava and captured its governor, Amir 
Shaykh ‘Ali, whom he sent to Jihanshah. Then he besieged Amir Darvish ‘Ali, 
who was the governor of those parts (Qum 1), and in а short time took him 
prisoner. Thence the amirs marched on Isfahan. The report about Sava and 
Qum reached Mirza Babur and he marched to Iraq and Fars across the Тап 
desert. On arriving in Shiraz he was joined by Mirza Alvand, son of Mirra 
Iskandar, who came from Diyarbakr.* Babur treated him kindly, but at this 
moment the news arrived that the Turkman army had laid siege to Isfahan 
and that the town was in a critical situation. Babur granted Fars to [Matla‘ : 
Prince Mu'izz al-din Mîrza] Sultan-Sanjar and rushed to Isfahan, but on his 
way heard that Mirza ‘Ala al-daula had revolted in Khorasan and intended to 
assume sovereignty. On 16 Rajab 856/2 August, 1452,5 Babur left poat-haste 
for Khorasan. On reaching Тал he received a report from the amira, among them 
Pir Uvays Hazar-asp!, saying that ‘Ala al-daula had been put to flight by them 
and that he had joined Jihanshah in Вауу. Babur felt more confident and spent 
the winter in those (?) parte. Meanwhile Jihanshalf appointed to Isfahan his 
son Pir-Bud&q,* who entrusted this city to an esteemed amir, while he himself 
proceeded to Fars and occupied it after Bultan-Benjàr had fled to Khorasan. 
Then in 857/1453 the Persian Iraq and Fars, from the frontiers of Azarbayjan 


1 This Ykr-‘AN arrived in Herat in 830/1482 but was deported to Samarqand and later kept 
prisoner in the Neretu castle. In 1448 he escaped and seized Herat. He was captured and exeouted 
in 852/end of February, 1440. Boo Barthold, Ulwgh-bek, 1918, pp. 125—8. 

* Perhaps this term is applied here loosely to some territory in Daghestan. On a similar use 
see the aooounts of the northern raids of Shih IsmA't]'s ancestors. 

.* Matla‘, p. 1029-82 (under 855/1451). 

* Майа“, p. 1089 (under 856/1453). 5 Майс, مم‎ * 

* Not to be confused with РЇг-Впййд, son of Qara-Yüsuf, who predeceased his father. 
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down to the coast of the ‘Oman sea (Persian Gulf), were annexed by ТААН 
who awarded Fars to Pir-Budaq. 

In 859/1454—5 Jihanshah wrested Baghdad from his hepken Valad, son of 
Mīrzā Aspand. 

§ 16. In 861/1457 Babur died in Mashhad! and Jihānshāh marched on 
Khorasan. By the Sanduq-shikan pasa he penetrated into Gurgan and defeated 
Mirza Ibrahim, воп of ‘Ala al-daula. He annexed Astarabad and Mazandaran 
and via Mashhad reached Herat, whence ‘Ala al-daula retired to the Murghab 
river. On 15 Shaban 862/28 June, 1458, Jih&nsh&h graced the throne of Shah- 
rukh by ascending it. Envoys from the neighbouring countries waited on him 
with presents and rarities (tensigat). ‘Ala al-daula himself, escaping from his 
воп Ibrahim (ba sabab-+ isla), sought asylum with Jihanshah who honoured 
and befriended him (f. 14a). By the forced marches for which he was well 
known, Pir-Bud&q covered a month's distance in eight days and came to Herat, 
where he beheld his father in all the glory of his kingly surroundings (halga-ys 
saltanat). Several days wore spent in banqueting and rejoicing. 

Then a report came from Azarbayjan that owing to the enmity of some 
evil-doers Jihanshah’s son Hasan ‘Ali had escaped from prison and stirred up 
trouble. Meanwhile (the Timurid) Sultan Abi-Sa‘id had crossed the Murghab 
and, for several days, indecisive fighting went on with him. Some well-inten- 
tioned people put in a word for peace. As every day bad news arrived from 
Azarbayjan, Jihanshah accepted the peace on the condition that the whole of 
Fars and Iraq up to Semnan should remain to him while Khorasan was restored 
to Abü-Sa'id.! 

$ 17. In the beginning of 863/winter 1458 Jihanshah was back in Tabriz and 
Hasan ‘Ali was again sent to prison. Then, one after the other, messages came 
of Mirza Pir-Bud&q's disobedience (serkasht) in Fars. Jihànsh&h went to Fars 
and, on the intercession of the prince’s mother, Pir-Budáq was sent to Baghdad. 
In his place, Jihanshah appointed ‘his felicitous воп’ Yiisuf and returned to 
Tabriz. 

In Baghdad, Pir-Bud&q continued to oppose his father's will. In 869/1464 
Jihànsh&h was obliged to march on Baghdad, where for a year he besieged his 
son. The affairs of the inhabitants got into confusion and they pleaded for 
mercy and opened the gates. By his father’s order, Muhammad-mirzà put his 
brother to death and the province of Baghdad came again under Jihanshah's 
sway. Now he lorded it over the two Iraqe, Fars, Kerman, the ooast of the 

‘Oman sea, Armenia, and Georgia up to Syria and the frontiers of Rim. 

§ 18. The only remaining opponent was the Aq-qoyunlu Hasan-beg, son of 
Qara-‘Othman, who was the hereditary foe of the Qara-qoyunlu family. In 
872/1467 Jih&nshüh led an army against him to Diyarbakr. Hasan-beg sub- 
mitted but Jihanshah was duped by the peace (f. 14b). Intending to return 
home he sent his army ahead from the plain of Müsh, while he himself with & ' 


. 1 Matla', p. 1112. 
* Mafia‘, 1184: in the beginning of Safar 863/second week in Deo., 1458. 
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number of intimates engaged in amusements (‘aysh). Meanwhile Hasan-beg 
had posted his scouts and, when they reported on Jihanshah’s lack of caution, 
he moved with utmost speed. (ba-tghar-+ tamam) with 6,000 horsemen, pene- 
trating into Jihanshah’s camp and killing most of the Turkmans. He captured 
the princes Yüsuf and Muhammadi, whereas Jihanshah fled. A soldier (baAádur) 
met him and, his greed being aroused by Jihanshah’s horse and accoutrement 
(yaraq), brought him down. Навап-Ьед possessed himself of Jihanahah’s 
treasures and belongings. Muhammadi was put to death and Yüsuf blinded. 
Jihanshàh's rule lasted thirty-five years: sixteen years in the time of Shahrukh 
and twenty-two years after him independently in both ‘Iraqe, Fars, Kerman, 
and Azarbayjan. His age was seventy. 

$ 18. According to reporta of reliable persons (thigat) *Qara-Ytsuf (amir-i 
nàmdàr) had six sons: ; 

1. Рїв-Вордс, already mentioned. 

2. ВнАН-МонАммаАр who, after the death of Sultan Ahmad, was his father's 
lieutenant in Baghdad for twenty-two years. When Mirza Aspand abandoned 
the battle with Shahrukh and took the road to Baghdad, Shah Muhammad 
fought him but lost the day. He went to Mosul to collect his dispersed troops 
and in а short time occupied some provinces. Then in 836/1433, by the craft 
and guile of Amir Hajji Hamadani, he lost his life in the neighbourhood of 
Hamadan and his son Shah-‘Ali hurried to wait on his uncle Iskandar who 
loaded him with favours." [Hardly identical with the amir, p. 69.] 

3. Amir-zada AsPAND, after defeating Shah-Muhammad ruled in Baghdad 
for twelve years, until in 848/1445 he died a natural death, after which Jihan- 
shah took the Arabian Iraq from his nephew (son of Aspand) and gave it to his 
воп Pir-Budàq.* 

4. JOSANSHAH. 

D. ISEANDAR (the ‘Second Alexander’). 

6. AnU-SA'ID betrayed his brother and joined Shahrukh, who gave him 
Azarbayjan. When Iskandar returned from Errerum, Abü-Sa/Id was killed in 
the battle which they fought in 838/1434. 

Verse. ' When you have acted badly, do not think yourself immune from 
misfortune, for surely the reward of Bad is bad.’ 

$19. The Amir-zàd& ALYAND, who is at the top of the genealogical tree of 
(the Qutb-sh&hs), was son of Iskandar. At his father’s death he held the gover- 
norehip (dārgi) of Diyürbakr. Jihünsháh appointed an army against him and 
he several times sent envoys to his uncle beseeching him to treat him in a 
fatherly way. As no clear reply was forthcoming and as Alvand understood 
Jihänshāh’s intention to send an army, he went out to meet it, and won a 
victory. At that time a son was born to him, who was called PIR-QULI-BEG 

1 On Shith-Muhammad see BSOAS., хут, 1954, p. 274. Ho was killed in Zoh&b. His killer 
Babã-Hajyı, who had oarved for hımaelf & principality in G&varud (Persian Kurdistan), is 
mentioned in the Майа", 1, 257, as early as 816/1413, when he submitted to Qara-Yüsuf, 


® On Aspand seo BSOAS., loo. cit. . 
* Not to be confused with his uncle Aspand. 
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and, considering his birth as God's blessing, he several times put J ihanshah to 
flight. But as he had but 2-3,000 men at his disposal while Jihanshah each 
time sent innumerable hordes, he followed the advice of some faithful (fol- 
lowers) and went to Shiraz to join the Timurid Mirza Babur (see above, § 15). 
Together they left for Herat. Later Babur went with в large army to Trans- 
oxiana to fight Sultan Abt-Sa^d. The latter locked himself up in the fortress 
of Bamarqand,and Міха Bübur besieged him. On the day when the fighting 
was decisive (jang-+ maghlüba), Alvand (f. 16b), with some stalwarts, attacked 
the centre and wrought great havoc. Sultan Abü-Sa"d lost the day. Amir 
‘Ali-Tarkhan and Amir Ahmad-Sa‘id were caught by Alvand’s lasso. When 
Babur returned to Herat, Alvand, on the suggestion of some Turkman advisers, 
went to Bistán and having conquered it turned to Kerman, which he wrested 
from the Turkman Zàd (ї) who was governor on behalf of Jihanshah. He 
ascended the throne as an independent ruler and having drawn up a report of 
eventa sent it, together with suitable presents, to Mirza Babur, to whom he 
witnessed his attachment. On hearing this Jihanahah appointed Amir Bayazid - 
and Shahsavar-beg with some amirs of Iraq and Khorasan to proceed. to 
Kerman. They were met by Alvand and after much fighting put to flight. The 
remnants came to Jihanshah, who was so incensed that he dispatched to Kerman 
his son Yüsuf with an innumerable army. Notwithstanding this, Alvand con- 
tinued to fight and there were many killed and wounded. But as J ihanshah’s 
amirs had been brought up (parvarda-yi namak) by Iskandar, in the decisive 
battle (jang-+ maghlūba) they tried not to inflict damage on the person of the 
prince. This skirmishing had lasted for a year and a half and no end of it was 
in sight. At that moment the carrier-pigeons (murghan) brought the news of 
Mirza Babur’s death on 28 Rabi‘ П 861/25 March, 1457 * and of the occupation 
of Khorasan by Jihànshüh. On hearing that Jihanshah had ascended the 
throne (of Herat) Alvand's followers were perturbed (f. 16a). The prince made 
up his mind to make peace with his uncle who was eending friendly and exhorta- 
tive letters to his nephew promising to give him the Sa‘dabad of Hamadan ? 
instead of Kerman. A daughter of Prince Yüsuf was given to Mirza (Pir ?)- 
quli-beg who was the ‘solace of the eyes’ of his father (Alvand).* Alvand 
abandoned the fighting and made peace with his uncle. 


Verse. ‘ The leader of fortune in this ancient world (dayr) proclaimed : Peace 
is в blessing.’ 

Alvand surrendered Kerman to Manstir-beg Turkman, who had come from 
Jihanshah, and left for Hamadan. Two years (1) after Jihànah&h's return from 
Khorasan (and 1) his accession 5 to the throne of Tabriz, Alvand journeyed to 
visit his unclo and was heaped with all kinds of royal kindnesses. After a while 

1 Майа“, p. 1078, mentions Alvand's prowess under 858/1454. 

1 Maila‘, p. 1117. : 

* No Sa‘dabad ів known in the region of Hamadan. It is possible that we have here an auditive - 
mistake for Asadibid, where the famous pass (to the west of Hamadan) is situated. 

a Alvand had another son, Allah-quli (see below, § 21). 

5 Reoocupation ? 
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a splendid wedding (toy) was celebrated for the union of Khadija-begum, 
daughter of Yfisuf, with the prince Pir-quli, son of Alvand. In due time a воп 
was born (in Hamadan) to the newly wed couple and called Uvays-Quli-beg. 
After a while Alvand died and the province which was assigned to him to cover 
his expenses (dar vajh-+ tkAhrajat) was transferred to his son 278-001. 

$ 20. After the demise of Jihanshàh (in 872/1467) his son Hasan-‘Ai 
escaped from his confinement. He collected а large army and wrote a letter to 
Mirza Abi-Se‘id saying: ‘The territories of Iraq, Fars, and Azarbayjan are 
yours. The best plan is that you come and that jointly we fight Hasan-beg’. 
He himself pitched а camp (khayma-va-khargah) in the direction of Hasan-beg 
and had a trench dug around it. As he had spent twenty-five years in seclusion 
his reason was disturbed. He took umbrage at Jihanshah’s amirs and, however 
much the Qara-qoyunlu sardàrs insisted on fighting, he withdrew his consent 
in expectation of Abu-Sa‘id’s arrival. In such circumstances the renowned 
amirs Shah-‘Ali and Amir Ibrahim * grew apprehensive and, forgetting their 
duty, went over to llasan-beg. Hearing of this betrayal and learning that 
Mirza Sultan Abü-Se'id had reached Bultániya, Hasan-‘Ali changed his mind 
and with 50,000 reliable troops left the camp and met Sultan Abü-Sa'id in 
Miyana. At the time of the Sultan’s catastrophe he went to Hamadan and set 
about making trouble. Hasan-beg sent against him his son Oghurlu-Muhammad 
with an army, and this prince by forced marches reached the environs of 
Hamadan in 873/1468. Hasan-‘Ali, who had executed most of his amirs and 
courtiers, was captured and put to death. 

After this Pir-‘Ali-beg Shakar,? who under Jih&nshah was the chief amir 
(amir al-umara) and the Pillar of the State,‘ became the absolute ruler (mutlaq 
al-4nàn) and proclaimed Yüsuf b. Jihànsh&h, whom Hasan-beg had blinded 
but whose sight was not totally destroyed. Не brought him to Hamadan 
and collected an army. The situation rose to a point where even Hasan-beg’s 
paternal uncle Mahmiid-beg sought asylum with Ytsuf. Similarly Mirza 
Bultàn-'Ali b. Mirza Hasan-'Ali, to whom the Qara-qoyunlu tribe was sincerely 
attached, also joined Mirza Yisuf and Pir-‘Ali whose domination (saltanat) 
acquired some brilliance (raunag girift). At first they showed much esteem for 
Sultan-‘Ali but later, at the instigation of some intriguera, put him to death. 
This became the cause of weakness (futtir) in the Qara-qoyunlu tribe (oymag). 


1 Майа", р. 1820 (under 872). 3 Майа“, p. 1831 (under 878). of BSOAS., loo. olt., 297. 

* Beo below, p. 70. It is likely that it was in honour of this amir that the region of Hamadan 
and Mt. Alvand bore the name òf Qalam-rov-i ‘Al! Shaker (see Khanikov's map in Zeit. d. Gesell. 
J. Erdkunde, 1872, үп, 78-0). [I strongly suspect the present-day Caragoslu (*Qara-gozli) family, 
some of whose members own Bahr, of being related to the Qara-qoyunlu chiefs or amir. My 
friend Н. A. O&ragoxiu reminds me (22nd November, 1964) that in Adhar’s anthology called 
Atash-kada (second half of the 18th century) ıt ш explained that Hamad&n ‘ for some tame was 
in the possession of ‘AN-Shakar [sic] beg Bah&rlu Turkman and for this reason became known as 
his galam-rov (a territory within someone's jurisdiction) '.[ 

* Under the Safavids, Rukn al-daula was the title of the prinapel ministers, seo Minorsky, 
Tadhbirat al-mulgk, 114, 116. What follows throws light on a very dark page in the history of 
the 15th century. * Mentioned in Majla', p. 1888 (under 873/1468), as а very handsome prinoo. 
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Finally Yfisuf too was killed by Oghurlu-Muhammad b. Hasan-beg on 15 Rabi‘ 
П (878 1)/22 October, 1469 (f. 17a)... .4 . 
$21. (f. 22b). After the death of Prince Pir-quli b. Alvand his sons never 
thought of kingship and spent their time in sight-seeing (sayr) and hunting. As 
for Hasan-beg, after the death of Jihanshah he occupied the country of Azar- 
bayjan and began a search for the Qara-qoyunlu princes in order to exterminate 
them. When in secret he made an inquiry about Pir-quli he knew for oertain 
that the latter had abandoned all claims to kingship and was engaged in amuse- 
ments and hunting. The senior representatives of Hamadan who visited 
Hasan-beg also confirmed this conclusion. Malik-Salih, one of the notables of 
the Hamadan province, who gave his daughter Maryam-khatiin to Uvays- 
Quz: (son of Pir-quli) said (to Hasan-beg) : ' Be entirely quiet on the Prince’s 
account ... and we, your slaves, stand surety that no untoward action will 
emanate from him’. Hasan-beg accepted the submission of the Hamadan nobles 
and conferred his royal favours on the prince to whom he sent a written guaran- 
tee (gaul-ndma). Maryam-khatiin bore a son whose birth was solemnly oele- 
brated by Pir-quli, Uvays-quli, and Malik-Salih. He received the name of 
SurTAN-qULI and, when he reached the age of reason and finished learning the 
word of God, he dreamt only of spears and arrows, swords and daggers, апа read 
only about conquerors. At the age of twelve he lost his grandfather Pir-quli 
who left two sons, Uvays-quli and Allah-quli. In the meantime Amir Hasan-beg 
departed on the eve of the Ramadan featival 882/night of 31 December, 1477,* 
and was succeeded by his воп Ya'qüb-beg. This latter, at the instigation of some 
intriguers, wished to destroy the ‘scion of the garden of kingship’. When 
Uvays-quli got wind of these intentions, he consulted his relatives and intimates. 
All unanimously said that no trust could be put in Ya'qüb-p&dshàh and 
suggested that the father should part with his son and send him with his uncle 
to Hindustan. After a few days Sultan-quli and Allah-quli, with good horses 
and valuable presents, were put on the road for that country. The decree of 
Providence was that they should kindle the light of Islam in the country of 
Unbelief (Kafirtstan) which had never heard of Muhammad. They occupied the 


1 A short record of tho events after Hasan ‘All's death is found in the contemporary Matla‘, 
р. 1404-5. Hus blinded brother Ytsuf led some of the Qara-qoyunlu to Shiraz but was expelled 
by Uxun-Masan. The son of another brother, Muhammadi, together with the children of Mir 
‘All Shakar (see above) went to Kirman and thence arrived m Herat on 20 Jam&dk I 874/25 
November, 1469. The author adds that Mir ‘Ali was the maternal unole (БАЛ) of Muhammad's 
son; consequently Muhammad! was married to his mster. [On the other hand B&bur in his 
HMemows, ed. A. Beveridge, fol. 28a, says that Pasha-begum (S 4A) was a doughier of ‘All. 
Shakar beg, ‘ one of the Turkman begs of the Babkrlu oymagh of the Qara-qoying (federation)’.. 
She was married first to Muhammadi-m!Irz&, son of Jih&nshüh-m!rz& B&r&nt of the Qara-goyluq 
(federation). After Usun-Hesen’s victory the sons of ‘All-Shakar, with 4—5,000 men, joined the 
Timurid Sultan Abü-Sa' Td. As tho latter was defeated, they came ‘to these parts’ and Abi 
Ba'"rd's son Sultkn-Mahmüd married Pasha-begum. Aooordmg to the Habib al-siyar (Tehran), 
тп, 251, the party of refugees, consisting of Yar “АП Turkmăn, Bayr&m, and the sons of Muham- - 
mad ‘All-Shakar, with 1,000 men, moluded also Mirs& Ibrahim b. Muhammadi. In Rajab 874/ 
Noy. 1474 Uxun-Hasen sent an envoy to Herat to request their extradition but Sultán ITusayn 
refused to surrender his guests. | 3 More probably on the night of 5/6 January, 1478. 
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whole of the kingdom of Telingana, and now we shall turn the bridle of the 
highsstepping steed of our pen to describe their dangerous campaigns and the 
curious adventures of Sultàn-quli and his children in the country.of Deccan and 
the kingdom of Telingana. 

$22. In his first Maqàla (t. 18a), the author + completes the family tree of 
Qutb-shàh Sultàn-quli b. Uvays-quli b. Pir-quli b. Alvand b. Iskandar b. : 
Qara-Yüsuf b. Qara-Muhammad b. Qara-Tursun (Christ's MS. Tàr.s, Briggs : 
Toorsin) b. Qara-Mansir. The latter’s ancestors have variants in the MSS. 


Paris Christ’s 
Qara-Mangür E ü 
Qara-Bayràm (1) Qara-Türmish 
Qara-T.warmish Amir Tura- 
Amir Zeh-beg Amir Zheh-beg 


The genealogy finally goes back to Oghuz-khan b. Yafeth b. Nah, and after 
this the author reverta to the story of the family. 

According to the (previous) histories, Hasan-beg and his immediate suc- 
cessor Khalil-Sultan left Pir-quli in peace. On the contrary, Ya'qüb b. Hasan- 
beg’s suspicions were aroused against Sultàn-quli and, as he had some knowledge 
of geomancy and astrology, he consulted the scholars who prepared a horoscope 
(2@’tcha) of the prince which indicated that he would become king, though 

Verse. ‘ Not in the kingdom of ‘Ira 
But in Hindistan this 1 

Ya'qüb did not feel entirely confident about this oracle and was preparing 
to destroy the prince. Uvays-quli, warned of the situation, sent Sultan-quli 
with Allàh-quli to India. 

823. In the book called Marghüb ai-quiüb (t. 18b) written by Sayyid Sadr-i 
jihàn it is recorded that this king (Sultan-quli) was a descendant of Amir Qara 
Yüsuf and belonged to the close relatives (agrabà) of Jihanshah-padahah whose 
deeds are described in histories. The hereditary home and the birthplace of 
this felicitous king is the village Sa'dáb&d in the region of Hamadàn. When the 
Aq-qoyunlu, whose leader was Hasan-beg, subdued (tasallut) the Qara-qoyunlu, 
he being still a youth came to the Decoan together with his uncle. Having met 
the Sultan of the kingdom of Deccan and arranged affairs he returned to Persian 
Iraq, but declared that from the moment he saw the kingdom of Deccan he 
ever dreamt of ib; moreover, in view of his tender age he had to accompany 
his uncle back to Iraq. Ав the king of Deccan had received them with kindness 
and as the (Aq-qoyunlu) enemies still held full sway, he * again collected swift 
steeds and presents and, together with his uncle, left for India. ‘When we 
reached Yard we waited on the late Shah Nir al-din Ni‘matullah * with whom 
we were connected both by the links of attachment of a murid to а pir and by 


1 Apparently using some other sources and traditaons. See above after § 20. 
3 The whole story is in the first person as Sadr-i Jehan is supposed to have heard ıt (istémd') 
° from Sultdn-quli (see f. 18а). 

з Hadrat-i wskad-panaM ‘arif-i sna arif-i dak. The greet Ni'matullàh Vall died on 22 Rajab 
834/5 April, 1481, seo Mujfmal-t Ран, Browne collection G8 (10), Ё. 508 (MurtadA-yi mamälfk-i 
Islam Nar al- Hagg wal-shari'a wal-taqwa amir sayyid Ni'matullah), but here the reference is to 
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those of kinship, for his wife was the daughter (sabwa-ys gulbiya) of Mirza 
Jibanshah. Ав the gift of clairvoyance (karümat) was a іта of his sariotity 
(vilayat), the saintly тап... said: “О my child, be confident that in every 
way thou wilt reach the object of (thy) hopes, because God has vouchsafed to 
thee and thy children a region of the regions of Hindustan”. He patted my 
head and my shoulder with his hand, then brought out some gold coins from 
under his prayer rug and gave them to me saying: “ This is the first stage of 
happiness; go, for that country has been assigned to thee". Full of hope we 
asked him to recite a fattha and proceeded on our journey. Having orossed.the 
sea, we arrived in Mahmfid-abad, the capital of Bidar, and after some rest 
waited on the Bahmani king at an auspicious moment.’ He honoured the 
travellers and assigned to them an appropriate residence. Allab-quli asked for 
leave to return home and as the news of Sultan Ya'qub's death [896/1490] was 
announced he was firm in his intention. The king let him go but wished to 
retain Bultàn-quli at his court. Sultàn-quli readily submitted to this request for 
he had no desire to witness the tyranny of the hereditary enemies, the Aq- 
qoyunlu. Moreover he had reached the age of twenty and was feeling in his 
soul the call of his ancestors’ valour. Besides, in India, merits were always 
recognized (f. 19b). The uncle accepted this argument and the king appointed 
Sultan-quli to his inner circle (mugarraban), for people coming from Persia 
belonged to the low classes (aradAsl), whereas he was the first prince to come 
and his ancestors had ruled in Iran, the best country in the world. 

Further the author describes the prince's rapid career and the unexpected 
death of the Bahmanid (Bahman-nizhad) sultan (f. 26a).1 Thereupon trouble 
broke out in the kingdom and the amirs offered the throne (sarsr-s padshahi) to 
Sultan-quli (f. 28a). From that moment he gave all his time to administration 
and to the consolidation of the Duodeciman Shi'a creed, causing the names of 
the imams to be proclaimed from the pulpits and struck on the coins (f. 28b) 


throughout the parganas of Tiling&na. The opponents of the true religion were 
put to death. 


' Ni*matullkh II’. In addition to the sources quoted in BO AS., xvi, 1064, 275, note 5, seo also 
San'-allkh Ni'matullkhi, Sawdneh al-ayytm = ема: al-'ariffs, Bombay, 1807, p. 46-8, who calls 
Jih&n-sh&h's son-in-law: Naim al-din b. HabIb al-din b. Burh&n al-din b. Ni‘matullah. 

1 He died on 24 Dhul-Hijja 912/7 May, 1507 (Ohrist's, £ 35a). Here again Marghab al-qulab 
is quoted. 

* Similarly the Tarthh-t Turbmansya (f. 189a) reports that &coordmg to the Deocan experta 
(Morghab al-qulad 1), Malik Sult&n-quli, when he conquered all the fortresses and spread the 
Shi'a religion, boasted that the Duodeciman creed was not inaugurated by the Safavids, for his 
own family professed ıt even in the time of Qara-Muhammad and Qara-Yüsuf before the mse of 
* the essence of the house of Prophecy and Sano&ty Shah Теша Safavi al-Husayni ' (see, how- 
ever, above, p. 62, note 1). On the oontrary, Firimhta, п, 820—380, 340, several tumes insists 
upon the faot that the Qutb-ah&hs recognized the religious leadership of the Sefavids and that 
under Sult&n-quh, Sh&h Ism&T1l's name was read in the kA«tba before his own name, as ' the name : 
of a descendant of his murshid '. The same practice was followed at the time of Shih ‘Abbis 
(р; 830). Firishta ends his account with the mention of the first matrimonial link established 
between tho Safavids and the Qutb-ah&hs (Shah 'Abbüs on behalf of his son asked for the hand 
of a daughter of Muhammad-quli). i 
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§ 25. After describing the assassination of Sultan-quli on 2 Jamada П 950/ 
2 September, 1543, at the instigation of his son J amshid, the author (Ё. 52b) adds 
that he ruled 60 years—of them sixteen years вв the lieutenant of Sultan 
Mahmüd-shàh Bahman (who died on 24 Dhul-Hijja 919/7 May, 1507) and 
forty-four years as the 1021 va-farman-rava't) of Tilmgana, and that he 
had reached the age of ‘nearly’ ninety years. Consequently his birth date - 
would be as early as oiroa 860/1456. The first journey of Sultan-quli to India 
appears to have been motivated by the advent of the Aq-qoyunlu Ya'qüb 
(883/1478), and at that time Sultàn-quli was under age. After the rule of 
thirteen years Ya'qüb died in 896/1490, by which time Sultan-quli is said to 
have reached the age of twenty. Following this chronology he would have 
been born about 876, at least sixteen years later than according to the 
anonymous author. Should one assume that the unole, Allah-quli, returned 
to Persia on receiving a false report of Ya'qub's death, the discrepancy might 
be reduced by some ten years but, in any case, Sultan-quli was born later than 
previously assumed, and his age at the time of his death was possibly deduced 
from his appearance and exaggerated by the tradition. 


Addenda to the article ‘ Jihán-shah and his Poetry’, BSOAS., 1954, 271-97. 

p. 275, note 5. The author of the Jami‘+ Mufids (written in 1090/1679), 
fol. 45b, says that, while in Haydarabad (Deccan) he read the Tarskh- Quib- 
shaht, in which the story of Sultan-quli’s flight is reported from the Marghūb 
al-quiüb whose author Sadr-i Jihan had gathered it from Sultan-quli himself. 
Sed above, р. 50. 

p. 279, note 3. The late J. Sauvaget, during his visit to Tabriz, deciphered 
some more words of the important inscription on the Blue Mosque. In it 
Jihan-shah ів called * the most learned of the khagàns of the Arabs and non- 
Arabs’... ‘May God elevate the standards of the Faith by making last his 
(Jihānshāh’s) caliphate [sic] ’, see Ars Islamica, 1938, р. 105. 

р. 281. I am sorry to have overlooked the fact that in his translation of 
E. G. Browne’s LHP., ш (Az Sa'di ta Јат, 1827/1948, p. 441), my old friend 
Prof. A. A. Hekmat has quoted а poem of Jihànshüh included in the rare 
chronicle Tabmilat al-akhbür by Zayn al-‘dbidin ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Mu'min (oa. 
967/1560). This Persian poem (5 verses) is in a purely secular vein. 

р. 292-7. I have collated the text of Ghaffari with that of the short chapter 
on the Qara-qoyunlu in Mtinejjim-basht’s Saha’ sf al-akhbàr (Turkish translation) 
тп, 149-54. Miinejjim-bashi (who wrote towards 1083/1672) followed Ghaffari 
(912/1564), though he must have had at his disposal a better text of the 
Jihan-Gra. Quite characteristic in this respect ів the episode of the revolt in 
Tabriz of the two daughters of Iskandar before Hasan *Ali's accession: the 
_ details are identical in both histories. The chief correction in the text of Br. Mus. 

Or. 141 should be that Bayrám-khoja died in Syria in 782 and his son Qara- 
Muhammad died in 792 (also in Syria). [But see above p. 56, note 1.] 5 
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GEORGIA IN THE REIGN OF GIORGI THE BRILLIANT 
(1314—1346) 
By D. M. Lana 


T: political career of King Giorgi V of Georgia, commonly known as Giorgi 
Brdsqinvale or George the Brilliant, spans an eventful period in the 
history of the Near East. When Giorgi first came to the throne in 1299, the 
Il-Khan dynasty of Persia under the able Ghazin Маайа Khan was at the 
summit of its power. Ghāzān’s empire with its vassal states stretched from 
India to the Mediterranean and Black Seas. He controlled most of Anatolia, 
including the Seljuk Sultanate of Rüm and the Christian kingdom of Little 
Armenia. In 1300 he even seized and held Damascus for a short period. From 
these strategic -positions, the Mongols of Persia were a constant menace to 
both the Mamluks of Egypt and the Khans of the Golden Horde. 

But by Giorgi’s death in 1946 the Il-Khan realm was virtually in ruins. 
From Tabriz, Malik Asbraf the Chupanid and his puppet, Anishirvan Khan, 
ruled over only Central Iran, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Eastern Georgia. 
Little more than a decade after Giorgi’s death, in 1357, J ani-Beg, Khan of the 
Golden Horde, was to seize Tabriz and bring the rule of the decayed П-КЪапв to 
an abrupt end.! 

In spite of the length of Giorgi V’s reign and the important eventa in which 
he participated, Georgian sources for the period are meagre. Ono is especially 
hampered by the fact that the original text of the great Georgian chronicle, 
known as Karts tskhovreba or The Life of Georgia, breaks off precisely at 
Giorgi V’s second accession to the throne in or about the year 1314. 

The cause of this interruption is twofold. Firstly, from 1346 to 1348, the 
Black Death raged in Georgia, and carried off many of the priests and scribes 
whose task it was to keep the Georgian Annals up to date.* Secondly, from 1386 
onwards the country had to endure the devastating incursions of Tamerlane, 
who burnt many important monastic libraries, and doubtless killed any potential 
Georgian chroniclers who might fall into his hands. 

In the form we have % to-day the biography of Giorgi V dates only from the 
beginning of the 18th century. It was composed by the monk Egnatashvili, 
secretary to the Historical Commission set up by King Wakhtang VI to edit 
and expand the Georgian Annals. Now in his continuation to these Annals, 


1 V. Minorsky, art. ‘Tabris’ in BI; Jacob Manandean, Critical survey of the history of the 
Armenian People (in Armenian), т, Erivan, 1052, 888. d 

* The Black Death originated in Central Asia. Nestorian grave-stones dated 1888-0 mark the 
tombs of plague victims near the Таш Kul lake, in tho Semirechinak district. The Onmean ports 


were infected by 1846 and the Caucasus about the same time. In the Near East generally, ‘so ^ 


great was the mortality that Arabs, Saracens and Greeks throughout the whole of the East gave 
themselves up to olamour ’ (Е. Pollituer, ‘ Plague Studies, No. 1’, in Bulletin of the World Health 
Organisation, 1v, No. 4, Geneva, 1051, 477-8). 
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Egnatashvili ifically states that he has been unable to find any authentio 
contemporary Ше of King Giorgi V.! In view of this admission it is scarcely 
surprising that Egnatashvili’s account of this reign is filled out with a certain 
amount of rhetorical padding. 

This does not mean that Egnatashvili’s account is devoid of all historical 
foundation. Writing two and a half centuries nearer to the period under review, 
Egnateshvili was able to consult original documents and charters now lost to us. 
Many of his statements, as will be seen, accord with the evidence of other 
sources, including Arabio and Persian historians more nearly contemporary to 
Giorgi. Other items in his version stand in need of revision. 

The same, naturally enough, applies to the relevant section of the history of 
Georgia composed, later in the 18th century by Prince Wakhusht, who based 
his account of Giorgi V's reign almost exclusively on Egnatashvili’s continuation 
to the Annals. In Brosset's French translation of these Annals the reigns of 
Giorgi the Brilliant and of his son David ТХ are interpolated from the history 
of Wakhusht, and so likewise derive from Egnatashvili’s ngrrative.* 

On Giorgi's ancestry and early career the Georgian Annals are precise. He 
was the youngest вол of King Dimitri the Devoted, who was beheaded in 1289 
by the Persian Il-Khan Arghtün. Giorgi's elder brother, King David УШ, was 
deposed by the II-Khan Ghàzan Mahmfd in 1299. Giorgi, who had been brought 
up by the Atabag or Grand-Constable of Meskhia, in south-western Georgia, 
was made king in David’s place. He reigned for only a few months before 
incurring the displeasure of Ghazan and being deposed in his turn. 

Under Ghàzán's successor, the Il-Khan Uljaiti Khudabanda (Üljeitü), 
Giorgi acted as regent for his nephew, the infant son of King David ҮШ, 
known as King Giorgi VI, the Little. About 1314 Giorgi the Little disappears 
from the scene and his uncle Giorgi the Brilliant rules alone. 

Giorgi's second reign falls into two distinct phases. The first covers the 
period up to the year 1327, when Giorgi was reigning at Tiflis as Viceroy and. 
ally of the П-КЪап Abi Ваа and his all-powerful minister, the regent ОМїрап 
(Choban). In the second phase, from 1327 until his death in 1346, Giorgi V, 
as it is proposed to show, lost control of Tiflis and most of Eastern Georgia, 
but compensated for this loss by reuniting all Western Georgia under his 
soeptre. 

All sources agree on the cordiality prevailing 2 King Giorgi V and 
the Amir Chüpàn. The continuation to the Georgian Annals describes how 
Giorgi paid в visit to the Persian capital to offer homage to the Il-Khan Abū 
Ваа on the latter’s accession in 1310. Giorgi was most favourably received. 
To cement good relations Сорап restored to Georgian control the province of 


1 Egnatashvili Berl, AkAals K‘art'lis tskhovreba X V III s. damd., ed. I. A. Javakhiahvili, tom. т, 
Tiflis, 1040 (‘ Monuments historiques géorgiens ’), р. 5 
Hi * M.-F. Bromet, Histoire de la Géorgie, tom. т, pt. 1, Bt. Petersburg, 1849, 644—050, oorre- 
sponding to Wakhusht, Sak'art'velos teoria, od. D. Bak'radxe, Tiflis, 1885, 276-28]. The few 
charters of Giorgi V printed by E. T‘agaishvili in Sak'art'velos sidevelend, п, Tiflis, 1018, contain 
little historical Information. 
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Meekhet‘i, or fBemtekhe-Bastabago, in south-western ia, which the 
Tl-Khan Abagha had made into an autonomous province dependent directly on 
the Persian government.’ 

On his return to Tiflis Giorgi profited by the favourable dispositions of the 
Persian government to crush the separatist tendencies of the Georgian dukes. 
Summoning the insubordinate Erist‘avs or Dukes of Kakhet‘i, Heret‘i, and 
Somkhit‘i to a meeting on Mount Taivi, Giorgi there had them executed. He also 
défeated and expelled a horde of Ossete tribesmen from the Caucasian heights 
who had invaded K'art'li and seized the town of Gori. 

Fundamental for the history of Georgia during the reign of Giorgi V is the 
information given by the Arabic writer al-Qalqashandi and his sources 
(14th-15th centuries). The first scholar to draw attention to these was W. von 
Tiesenhausen, who in 1888 published and translated into Russian the important 
passage on Georgia in the diplomatic vade-mecum by al-Qalqashandi, known 
as the Subh al-a'sha.? Al-Qalgashandi, who died in 1418, based this section of 
his work on Ahmad bin Yahya, called Ibn Fad] Allah, al-Umari’s handbook of 
diplomacy and protocol, al-Ta'rif b1’l-mustalaa al-sharif, written in А.н, 741/ 
А.р. 1341, and on the continuation of this treatise composed later in the 
14th century by Taqî al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qadawi al-Muhibbi, ише the 
title Галу al-Ta'rsf by l-mustalah al-sharsf.4 

As secretary to the Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Nagir Nagir al-Din Muhammad 
(1293-1341), al-Umari was well informed on Persian and Georgian affairs. Ho 
died at Damascus in А.н. 749/a.D. 1349, being at the time of his death 
47 years 010.5 The kind assistance of Professor A. B. Tritton has made it 
possible to compare Tiesenhausen’s Russian translation of the section on 
Georgia in al-Qalqashandi with the passages in the Cairo printed editions of both 
al-Qalgashandi and his source, al-“Umari. In the English rendering which 
follows, al-Qalgashandi’s text has been divided up in order to show clearly which 
portions derive from the earlier sources. 


1 Egnatashvili Berl, АЕА Kart‘lis tekkovreba, 4-5. 

* N. Berdzenishvili, I. Javakhiushvili, and B. Janashia, Istoriya Gruss, vol. т, 2nd od., Tiflis, 
1950, 280. While Georgian sources place the execution of the Dukes in the second half of Glorg's 
reign it seams more likely that 1t occurred while Giorgi enjoyed the support of Chtp&n. The name 
of the local Mongol governor of Georgia, Armenia, and Didrbakrr m 1816 is given as Prince 
Erenjen (B. Spule, Die Mongolen s» Iran, Leipzig, 1039, 352). 

* V. 'Tizengauxen, ' Zamotka El'kal"kashand: o Gruxinakh ', in Zapisbi Vostocknogo Oideleniya 
Imp. Russkogo Arkheologischaskogo Obshohestea, tom. т, Bt. Petersburg, 1880, 206-216. 

* Also attributed to Ibn Nüxir al-Jaish. On the various manusoripts of these works seo 
V. 'Tuengauxen, Sbormik Materialov, otmosyashohsthsya k istorii Zolotoy Ordy, tom. 1 
Bt. Petersburg, 1884, 207-8, 231, 395. Of Al-“UrmarT's treatise on Protovol, an edition was printed 
in Cairo in A.H. 1812, рр. 58-5 dealing with Georgi. The passage in al-Qalgqashand!’s Pubs 
al-a‘ska concerning Georgia occurs in vol. vin of the Cairo prmted edition, which appeared in 
1384/1015. See further W. Bjorkman, Бейге sur Geschichis der Stoatskaaslet im islamischen 
Agypten, Hamburg, 1928. i 

5 See the excellent blographical notes on this writer by D. B. Rice in BSOAS, xu, 1951, 
854-9. In this connexion I also have to thank my colleagues Professors B. Lewis and P. Wittek 
for a number of helpful references and suggestions. 
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FROM AL-QALQASHANDI ON THE GEORGIANS‏ عدن 
(Cairo edition, vol. уш, 1884/1915, pp. 27-9.)‏ 


About the form of address in writing to the Kings of the Unbelievers in the 
lands of the Kast. 

The total of such lands where there are Kings of the Christians, to whom 
official letters are written from this realm [i.e. Egypt], are two in number. The 
first is the kingdom of the Kurj [Georgians], made up of Melkite Christians.* 

He [i.e. al-"Umari] said in the Ta'rif ® :— 

* The term used for the Muslim inhabitante is Kurd, for the Christian ones, 
Kurj.' 

He [al-"Umari] said : ‘ The situation of this land is between the land of Rtm 
[Asia Minor] and the land of Armenia. It is an extensive land and an important 
kingdom, and it is as if carved out of those two realms. It has a reigning 
sovereign and а durable monarchy. Its capital is the town of Tiflis. The 
Sultan of the house of Hulagu, in the kingdom of Iran, has suzerainty over it. 
His yarligh has effect there, though the flood [of his might] does not inundate 
the country, nor does his cavalry penetrate between the dwellings there for 
flaming war. Only he [the Sultan of the house of Hulagu] maintains there one 
tümàn (ten thousand) of troops as a protection for its frontier and в support 
for its authority. The land of the Georgians is wide in ita valleys and the 
inhabitants are nomadic, roaming from abode to abode ’. 

He [al-Umari] said : ‘ The last man who had renown in this land—and the 
overthrow of whom was a fearsome event—was Shaykh Mahmid, son of Jaban 
[the Amir Chttpan]. He was a bold man, whom no one could resist, and he was 
a man bitter to the taste [of his foes]. When things went against his father, he 
took refuge with the Sultan Uzbek Khan [of the Golden Horde]. Then his life- 
span was not long extended, the rings of fate were not loosed. for him. His 
appointed end came upon him and he could not repel it ’.* 

Then Һе [al-"Umart] said: * The army of the Georgians is the kernel of the 
religion of the Cross and a people of courage and valour. They are a support and 
a reserve for the Hulaguid army, who trust in them and rely on them. Especially 
the family of Jübàn and his sons and the remainder of their descendants, owing 
to the past kindnesses of Jübàn to them [the Georgians] and the favours he 
bestowed on them, which were gratefully appreciated. Jübàn was a sincere 
friend to their king BRTLMA [or BRTILMA = Bartholomew *], planting with 
him good aote and consigning trusts to his care. He was his moet particular 


associate and his truest friend. He called upon him on any important occasion 


` 


4 This name, which wnters have taken for & corruption of the dynastic name on 
or of Giorgi's personal epithet В vale, ‘The Briliant’, is in fact that of the -Duke 
* Burt'el of in Great Armenia. urt'el (or Biwrt‘el, Burdel), son of Prince Elikum Orbeloan, 
bare the title of Generalismmus of the Armenians and the Georgians. He is tly mentioned. 
between 1800 and 1341 in the oolophons of Armenian manuscripts. He died ore 1348. (See 
L. B. Khachikean, Colophona of Armenian Manuscripts of the 14th century, Erivan, 1060, O) 
It is clear that al.'Umaz is here confusmg the king with a prominent | 
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and asked his help in difficulties, and counted him a support for his army and. 
a remover of any unpleasantness ’. . : 

He [al-‘Umari] followed these remarks up in that he ваа : ‘ This aforesaid 
BRTLMA I rémember as being alive and flourishing in my time, and he was one 
of the greatest of the Kings of the Christians, and the most noble Jeader of the 
sons of baptism: He had written to the Porte of the Sultanate [of the Mamluk 
Sultans] about the church of the Men of the Cross, that the all-conquering hands 

ight be removed from it. Orders commanding obedience were issued, that it 

should be returned to them. It had been taken from them and turned into 

в mosque. It is outside the noble Jerusalem. This was highly offensive to the 

various scholars and religious men [of Islam], even though it was not done 

without due consideration. It is said that he [the Georgian king] was trying to 
e Jūbān to enter the land, using every means of persuasion '.! 

He [al-‘Umari] mentioned that the style of addressing him [the Georgian 
king] is as follows: ‘May God make permanent the felicity of the exalted 
presence, the presence of the great monarch, the hero, the bold, the lion, the 
illustrious, the attacker, the dauntless, the enthroned, the crowned, а scholar 
in his community, just to his subjecta, the succeasor of the Greek kings, Sultan 
of the Georgians, treasure of the kingdom of the seas and gulfs, protector of the 
homeland of the knights, the heir of his fathers in thrones and crowns, bulwark 
of the lands of Rim and Iran, offspring of the Hellenes, the quintessence of the 
kings of the Syrians, the successor of the sons of thrones and crowns, the 

ener of Christianity, supporter of the religion of Jesus, the anointed 
leader of the Christian heroes, who glorifies Jerusalem by sincere purpose, the 
pillar of the sons of baptism, the helper of the Bab who is the Pope of Rome, 
the lover of the Muslims, the best of close companions, and the friend of Kings 
and Sultans ’. 

He gives in the Ta'rif the following prayer suitable to be offered up for him : 
* May he [the King of Georgia] protect his kingdom by his friendship, not by his 
army, by his fidelity to treaties, not by his troope, nor by stretching out his 

ilitary standards, by what we judge to be qualities of beneficence, and not by 
any imaginary qualities he thinks he possesses, by what we deem to be 
enlightened policy, and not by what kindles fire from flint and steel ’. 

Note that often it is said: * The sincere friend of the Muslims ' instead of 
‘the lover of the Muslims ’. 

In the Tathgif [ie. the continuation of al-"Umarl's treatise composed by 
al-Mubibbi], it is said that the Georgians have two kings, one being the lord of 
Tiflis, who has bean mentioned above. It says that his name at that time was 
David. The second holds sway in Sukhtim and Abkhaz, which are two towns 
on the southern shore of the sea of the Crimea, as was mentioned earlier in the 
section on the roads and kingdoms of the north, and the lord of these at that 
time was Diyadan.* . 

He said : ‘ The style of address to each one of the two was on half-size paper, 
viz. : May God prolong the life of the presence of the great king, the honoured, 
the important, the bold, the hero, the sanctified, the spiritual, N.N., the honour 
of the people of the Messiah, the treasure of the sect of the Cross, the boast of 


1 This phrase, as Baron Rosen justly considered, must mean that Giorgi was urging Ohüp&n : 
to conquer Palestine from the Mamluks. 
„ 3 David IX, son and suooeesor of Gio i the Brilliant, who reigned from 1846-1860. 
ee eee ia, the extensive Georgian province on the Black 
coast. ў 
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the religion of Гои King of the Abkhaz, the Georgians and the 
Jurjanians,! the friend of Kings and Sultans. 

* Both of them are known as King of the Georgians.’ 

Then he [al-Muhibbi] stated : ‘ The late Qadi Shihab al-Din ibn Fadl Allah 
[al-Umari] mentions variations in this style, but there is no need to repeat 
them here, because what I have mentioned has remamed the constant usage in 
the correspondence with him until the most recent time ’. 

But I [al-Qalqashandi] point out : Because in the time of Shihab al-Din ibn 
Fadl Allah [al-Umari] it [Georgia] was important because of the alliance with 
the Tatars and its close connexion with Jübàn, as was indicated above ; there- 
fore the style of address to it was more exalted and grandiloquent. When the 
Tatars ceased to rule Iran and their violence was abated, the style of address to 
the King of the Georgians was reduced from this high degree. In the chapter on 
roads and kingdoms it has been noted that Tiflis was in the clime of Arran, that 
the Muslims had conquered it, but then the Georgians overcame it and 
possessed it. The Lord of it is called the ocoupier (‘ mutamallik ’) of Tiflis, just 
as the Armenian ruler of Sis is called the occupier of Sis, and the ruler of Cyprus, 
the occupier of Cyprus. 


A number of other interesting facts relating tó diplomatic exchanges 
between Georgia and the Mamluk court may be oulled from Arab historians of 
the time. 

Thus, several sources mention the embassy from King Wakhtang Ш of 
Georgia which arrived in Egypt in 705/1305-6, to request the handing back of 
the Georgian Church and Monastery of the Holy Cross close to Jerusalem 
which, as mentioned by al-Qalqashandi, had been turned into a mosque. 
A piquant reference to these transactions is found in Badr al-Din al-‘Aini, , 
who records that Uzbek Khan, of the Golden Horde, complained to the Egyptian 
Sultan in 722/1322-3 of the favour shown to the King of Georgia. Uzbek was 
indignant that the Georgian king was allowed to build a church at Jerusalem, 
whereas Uzbek Khan’s favourite, Shaykh Nu‘man, ‘was not permitted to 
build there a place for the worship of Allāh the all-Highest ’.* 

Al-Magrixi and other writers describe the arrival in Egypt during the year 
716/1316—7 of ambassadors from the Golden Horde, from the King of Georgia, 
from the Il-Khan Abt Sa'id and his guardian, the Amir Chüpàn, from Spain, 
Constantinople, and Nubia. Gracious replies were made to their messages and 
gifts exchanged. In this connexion al-Magrizi notes with satisfaction that the 


1In the printed text ‘ al-jibil.’ = ‘ bills’ oocurs, by mistake for ‘ Abkhiz’. With regard to 
the ‘ Jurjünians ’, this very likely represents an attempt to convey the Western term ' Georgians’ 
in addrtaon to the usual Arabio 'Kurj'. Another possibility is that ıt has some connexion with 
the Caspian Sea, which is occasionally known as the Sea of Gurgiin or Jurj&n, though more usually 
as the Sea of the Khazars. 

1 Fuller particulars of those negotiations in Tissenhausen’s article ‘ Zametke el’Kal’keshandi 
. о Gruxinakh ’, pp. 212-18, and in D. A. Qip'shidze, 'Zhite Prokhora, much. Laki і much. 
Nikolaya Dvali’, in Jsvemiya Kavkoaskogo Istoriko-Arkheologicheskogo Instituta, tom. 4, 
Lenmgrad, 1927, 31—68. The latter work grves the text of the martyrdom of Nicholas the Dvalian, 
a Georgian monk from Ossetia, executed at Damascus in 1814. * 

з Tixengauzen, Sbornik Materialov, 1, 524. 
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total number of foreign envoys arriving in Egypt in A.H.]16 amounted to 
eight, constituting a record for one year. We also hear of the reception accorded 
to another Georgian ambassador in Egypt just before the wedding of the 
Mamluk Sultan al-Malik al-Nàgir to a Tatar princess in А.Н. 720/a.D. 1820.1 

As has been noted, al-"Umari emphasizes the strategic importance of 
Georgia for the protection of the north-western frontier of the Il-Khanian 
dominions, This importance was increased during the period under review by 
the outbreak of hostilities between Abt Sa‘id of Persia and Uzbek Khan of the 
Golden Horde. The Tértkh-+-Guztda, of Hamd Allah Mustaufi Qazvini, as well 
аз the continuation of Rashid al-Din and other Persian sources, describe a raid 
by the army of the Golden Horde on Arran and Shirvan ш the year 718/1318-19, 
when Uzbek advanced as far as the River Kura. In the following year, the Amir 
Chüpàn advanced into Transcaucasia and put Uzbek's army to flight. In 
725/1325 Chüpan wreaked his revenge on the Golden Horde by marching 
through Georgia to Derbent and thence as far as the River Terek, devastating 
the territory of Uzbek Khan and returning laden with booty to Persia. 

It will also be recalled that al-‘Umari says that Chitpan counted on King 
Giorgi as ‘ a remover of any unpleasantness’. As an example of this we may cite 
Giorgi’s active role in the suppression of the revolt of the Amir Qurmishi, who 
was military governor in Georgia. In 1319 this personage tried to take advantage 
of Chüpàn's many commitments in order to secede from the Il-Khanian empire. 
King Giorgi, however, refused to countenance this and helped to crush Qurmishi. 
The situation was soon brought under control. 

There can be little doubt that Giorgi the Brilliant’s eminent services to Abū 
Вата and Chüpàn helped to bring about the promulgation of the famous decree, 
the substance of which is carved in stone on the Mantichehr Mosque at Ani, the 
ancient Armenian capital. (Ani at this period came within the same 
administrative district as Georgia.) This decree, as shown by Barthold,* may 
be dated between 1319 and 1335. It speaks of the excessive taxes levied in 
earlier years on ‘ the city of Ani and other provinces of Georgia’. As а result 
of violence and abuses the land’s prosperity had declined. The decree goes on 
to specify the forms of taxation from which Ani and the neighbouring districts 
of Georgia were henceforth to be exempted and gives evidence of the privileged 
position won by Giorgi V and his subjecta during the reign of Abt Sa‘id. 

It will have been noted that among the titles accorded to King Giorgi the 
Brilliant by the Mamluk chancellery there figures that of ‘ helper of the Bab 
who is the Roman Pope’. Although this amounts to little more than a recogni- 
tion of the Georgians’ role in the defence of Christianity in the East, there is 

1 Tixengauxon, Sbornik Materialov, 1, 170, 487, 440, 520. 

° Tixengauren, Sbormeb Materialov, otnosyashchithsya k istorii Zolotoy Ordy, tom. п (Persian 
sources), өй. Romaskevich and Volyn, Mosoow-Leningrad, 1941, 92, 100-1, 142-3. 

* W. Berthold, ‘ Die persische Inschrift an der Mauer der Мапйбеһг-Мовоһое xu Ani’, trans. , 
and edit. W. Hing, ZDMG, Bd. 101, 1951, 240 ; Spule, Dis Mongolen in Iran, p. 121; Broeset, 
Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, pt. 1, 645, corresponding to Wakhusht, Bak'art'velos istoria, р. 216; 
Mhnandean, Oritical Survey of the History of the Armenian People, п, 820. 

4 ZDMG, Ва. 101, 1951, 246. 
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evidence to show that Giorgi waa, in fact, in touch with the Papacy. In 1321 
Pope’ John wrote from Avignon to Giorgi, urging him to acknowledge the 
spiritual suzerainty of Rome and bring the autooephalous Orthodox Church of 
Georgia into the Roman Catholic fold. In his letter the Pope expressed his 
grief that the Georgian Church had ceased—through ita disobedience, as His 
Holiness put it—to participate in the sanctifying grace of its spiritual head. The 
Pope took pains to stress that it was not the worldly goods of the Georgian 
people that he sought, but their souls. He wept on to suggest the calling of 
a General Council to discuss with representatives of the Georgian Church the 
question of reunion with Rome." 

In spite of the sagely blended mixture of unction and exhortation contained 
in this missive it seems not to have had any effect on the king or on the Georgian 
Orthodox hierarchy.* This failure did not deter the Pope from elevating Tiflis 
in the year 1329 to the status of a Roman Catholic episcopal see, simultaneously 
appointing the Dominican John of Florence to be the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Tiflis. After occupying the see for 19 years John of Florence died, 
and was succeeded in 1349 by Bertrand Colleti.* 

Further evidence of the interest shown by Western Christendom in Georgian 
affairs may be culled from the references in pilgrim literature of the period to 
the Georgian monastic community in Jerusalem. Thus, James of Verona, who 
visited Jerusalem in 1335, had this to say of the Georgian monks at the Holy 
Sepulchre and of them homeland :— 

‘Juxta capellam Nubianoram in platea sepulchri. est alia capella 
Georgianorum. quia Georgiani sunt induti ad modum Saracenorum preterquam 
in capite. quia Saraceni portant melmam albam. id est magna quantitate panni 
albi modo rotundo involutam: Georgiani autem portant melmam nigram et 
faciunt officium Grecorum. et est Georgia provincia. que eet juxta Tartaros. 
et habent regem et sunt valentes hominea et fideles cristiani . . . 

* Primo igitur sciendum est. quod in tota Asyria et Palestina et Egipto et 
Terra Sancta. sunt multi cristiani sub potentia soldani subjugati. solventes 
annuale tributum soldano multa et multa milia . . . Quidam dicuntur Georgiani. 
qui sunt de provincia Georgie. qui est in confinibus Tarterorum. et rex eorum 
est potentissimus : isti sunt devoti cristiani. temen non consecrant in azimis. 
nec elevant corpus Christi. sed servant morem Grecorum .. .' 4 

For the social organization of Georgia during the rdign of Giorgi the Brilliant 
important evidence is provided by the king’s own oode of laws.5 This code was 
drawn up specifically with а view to introducing law and order into turbulent 

1 М. Tamarati, L’Bylise Géorgienne des origines jusqu'à nos jours, Rome, 1910, pp. 488-440. 

1 of. B. Spuler, Dis Mongolen in Iran, p. 294. 

* Tamarata, L'Eglise Gdorgienne, pp. 440—5. 

4 Liber. Peregrinationts ds Jacopo da Verona, а сыа di Ugo Mowneret de Villard )' 11 Nuovo 
Ramuzo, volume primo’), Rome, 1950, 83, 50. Further references in the article on Georgian 
d monks in Palestine by Archimandrite ©. P'eradxe, in Georgica, Noe. 4—5, London, 1987. 

3 Russian version in Frenkel and Bak‘radze, Sbornik Zakonov Grusinskogo Tearya 
Vakhtanga VI, Tiflis, 1881; Enghah by Sir J. О. Wardrop, ‘ Laws of King George V of Georgia, 
surnamed The Brilliant’, in JRAS, 1914; Georgian text and French trans. and commentarp by 
J. Karst, in Corpus Juris Ibero-Cawcasiot, vols. 5-6, Strasbourg, 1988-1940. 
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districts of highland Georgia, but later acquired general authprity throughout 
the country. It was drafted in consultation with a special Council of State, 
composed of the Catholicos-Patriarch of Georgia, Euthymius, and other church 
dignitaries, of the royal Vazirs or Ministers, the provincial Dukes or Erist‘avs, 
the principal Mouravs or urban and rural Prefects, as well as the heads of clans. 
Allusions in the code to the various classes of society and to grades in the official 
hierarchy enable us to form a picture of the administrative and social structure 
of 14th-century Georgia. Of especial interest is the elaborate table of Blood- 
money or Wergeld payments, calculated on a slidmg scale to apply to all 
classes of society and to all degrees of injury or tort. Other clauses of Giorgi’s 
code regulate the period of military service owed by the vassal to his feudal 
suzerain, the transmission. of fiefs, divorce, and the restriction of usury. An 
interesting feature of the law on usury is that the lending of money on interest is 
condemned in principle as evil ; the rate of interest, should anyone be so sinful 
as to charge it, is laid down as 20 per cent, irrespective of the duration of the 
loan.! 

To the reign of Giorgi V, or to в period not far removed from it, must be 
assigned another important document bearing on the structure of the medieval 
Georgian kingdom, namely the ‘ Khelmdsip'is karis garigeba ’, or ‘ Institution 
of the Royal Court '.* Although only part of the original text has been preserved 
this source usefully supplements the account of the Georgian medieval court 
and administrative machinery given by Prince Wakhusht in his geographical 
description of Georgia.? 

In the words of the editor of the ‘ Institution’, the late E. T'aqaishvili, 
'Undenisbly, in many other documents and historical charters there are 
scattered data on the above-mentioned topics, but such a completely systematic 
and minutely elucidated picture of state organization as that given by the 
“Institution of the Royal Court " is not provided by any other document or 
charter... Had this document been preserved in ite entirety we should have 
had a complete survey of the administration and social life of the Georgian state. 
But that part of it which has come down to us is invaluable and adequately 
elucidates for us many sides of Georgian state organization of the late 13th and 
early 14th centuries ’.4 

Among the ‘ Institutfon’s’’ most important chapters are those dealing with 
court etiquette, including such ceremonies as the king’s dressing and robing, the 
serving of the royal dinner, audiences, and the celebration of the New Year and 


1 Laws of Giorgi V, article 40. 

* First published by E. 'T'aqaushvil, Institution des сокта royales, Tiflis, 1020 (Monumenia 
Georgica, tom. Iv, no. 1). Much of the material] contained m rt is tmoorporeted in 
I. A. Jevakhishvili, Кага samart'lis istoria (History of Georgian Law), Tiflis, 1028-0, and in the 
chapter on ‘Court and Administration’ in W. Е. D. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, 
London, 1933 h 

* Descrypiion géographique de la Géorgie, ed. M.-F. Bromet, Gt. Petersburg, 1842, рр. 10-85. 

o Institution des cours royales, p. xxxiv. Some clauses of the treatise are clearly based on 
tradition gomg baok to the 11th and 12th centaries. 
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religious feast days. Many features of the ceremonial recall what Saint-Simon 
has recorded of that prevailing at Versailles under Louis XIV. The order for the 
Coronation Service is laid down. The duties and prerogatives of the ministers of 
state are carefully set out, as well as the protocol for seasions of the Privy 
Council. An allusion to the fact that the Bishop of Tbet'i was also Duke of 
Bhavshet'i is important as confirming that in Georgia, as in Western 
Christendom, certain provincial governorates were held by Princes of the 
Church." A chapter on the responsibilities of the Commander-in-Chief and his 
staff gives technical details on the equipment and armour supplied to the 
Georgian military forces.* 

In the year 1327 there occurred in Persia the most dramatic event of the 
reign of the Il-Khan Abū Sa‘id, namely the disgrace and execution of the 
ambitious and once all-powerful minister Chüpàn. Ав already stated, Chiipan’s 
son Mahmüd, who commanded the Mongol garrison in Georgia, was arrested by 
his own troops and executed. Subsequently, Iqbalshah, son of Qutlughshàh, 
was appointed to be Mongol governor of Georgia (Gurjstan). In 1334, this 
post was given to Shaykh Hasan Jala'ir, known as The Big.’ 

Concerning the events of the second half of Giorgi V’s reign, after the fall of 
his friend and protector Chüpàn, there is a notable divergence of views between 
the Georgian Annals, i Egnateshvili's 18th-century continuation, on the one 
hand, and the evidence of Persian and Arabic writers, and of coins, on the other. 

The Georgian chronicler Egnataabvili states, not without a certain panache, 
that Giorgi V now proceeded to conquer Western Georgia, Mingrelia, Abkhazia, 
and other Georgian provinces on the Black Sea, and Azerbaijan, Shirvàn, and 
the Caspian shores as far as Derbent. The Mongol Noyans, says the later 
Georgian annalist, retired from Georgia, and no more Tatars were to be found 
in the land. All Georgia and Caucasia from Nicopsia to Derbent were under the 
sceptre of Giorgi the Brilliant.‘ 

Arabic and Persian writers much closer to the period under review strike 
a discordant note. Al-Qalqashandi, we have seen, says that with the fall of 
the Amir Chüpàn and the decay of the П-КЪап empire, the international 
importance of Georgia declined and that therefore the style of formal address 
used when writing from Egypt to the kings of Georgia was reduced from its 
former grandeur. It has already been noted that al-‘Umari, writing in 1341, 
mistook the Grand-Duke Burt‘el of Siunia for King Giorgi. This shows that by 
that time the latter was out of touch with the Mamluk court. 

Confirmation of internal decline also, resulting from Giorgi’s weakened grip 
on Eastern Georgia, is found in the Persian chronicle of Hafig-i-Abri, the 
continuator of Rashid al-Din. According to this source, Georgia was invaded 

1 Institection des cours royales, p. 15. 

ihid., p. 9. 

з Ta'rikh-i Shaikh Uwais (History of Shaikh Uwais), trans. and od. J. B. van Loon, The 
Hague, 1054, 56-58. 

> Egnatashvili Berl, Akhali K‘art'les tskhovreba, p. 5; Broesot, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, pt. 1, 
640-8, corresponding to Wakhusht, Sak‘art'velos oria, pp. 277-280. 
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and conquered in 1338 by the Chupanid chieftain Shaykh the Little, son 
of Timür Tash. Hasan the Little set up Sulayman Khan as © puppet ruler to 
govern the shrunken Il-Khanian dominions in Persia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia. 
The same author relates that in 1842 Shaykh "Hasan the Little's brother, Malik 
Ashraf, rebelled against him and retired into Georgia. When Hasan the Little 
was soon afterwards assassinated Malik Ashraf appointed one of his own 
partisans to be Governor of Eastern Georgia. 

An unexpected proof of Giorgi’s loss of power after Chüpàn's fall is found in 
the colophons of contemporary Armenian ecclesiastical manuscripte, in which, 
it is well known, scribes were wont to enumerate the monarchs reigning over or 
in the vicinity of Armenia at the time of writing. It is remarkable that Giorgi V 
is mentioned not only as King of the Georgians, but also as King of the Great 
Armenians, in the colophon of an Armenian Gospel manuscript of 1823, where 
he figures beside the Il-Khan Abî Sa‘id and King Levon of Little Armenia.* 
In similar colophons dated 1330 and 1331, however, Giorgi features only as 
King of the Georgians. In 133 known Armenian manuscript colophons dated 
from 1332 until 1346, the date of Giorgi’s death, the Georgian king’s name does 
not feature at all. From this we may conclude that during the time of the Amir 
Chüpàn, Giorgi was recognized in Armenia as king of both Georgia and Great 
Armenia, but in the last years of his reign ceased in the eyes of Armenian 
writers to present any political importance at all. 

For the chronology of events in the mid-14th century Armenian historians 
largely confirm the accounts of contemporary Persian sources. Particularly 
useful for the history of Transcaucasia during the disintegration of the Il-Khan 
empire are the chronological tables of Kirakos of Rahtunik‘ (15th century) and 
two anonymous Armenian tables of dates, compiled during the 14th and 
16th centuries, and recently published by the Armenian Academy of Sciences.‘ 
These Armenian sources make no mention of Giorgi V’s exploits in conquering 
all Transcaucasia from the Mongols. The fullest acoount of Armenian history 
during this period, that in Manandean's standard survey, makes it clear that 
Armenia at least remained at this time firmly within the orbit of the warring 
claimants for the spoils of the П-Кћап domains.’ 

Information bearing on the economic state of Georgia durius the 1330's, 
and on the country’s finadcial relations with Persia, is found in the geographical 
work of Hamd Allah Mustaufi Qazvini, composed in Ue анс and 
incorporating statistics relating to the year 1336 (35 of the Khani era). Though 
some of this author's information is derived from ‘earlier sources, including 


1 HAfüx-l-Abrü, Chronique des Rois Mongols en Iron, trans. Bayani, п, 107, 181, 180, 148. 

"Т. B. Khachikean, Colophons of Armenian Manusoripts of ike 14th century (in Armenian), 
Erivan, 1950, p. 182. 

* ibid., pp. 225, 232. 

* V. A. Hakopean, Minor Ohronicles of the 130-180 centuries (In Armenian), tom. 1, Erivan, 
1951. Bee in partioular pp. 110, 118, 142, 149. 

"Jacob Manandean, Critical Survey of the History of the Armenian People (in Armenian), ш, 
312-863, and chronologtoal table, 412-18. 
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Yaqût, his lence as Treasurer of the Persian government during the reign 
of Abû Вата erf&bled him to add first-hand data not found elsewhere. 

On the state budget of Georgia, Hamd Allah asserts that in his time, namely 
about A.D.1336, the Il-Khan treasury received from Georgia 120} tümàans 
(equivalent to 1,202,000 currency dinars or 7,212,000 dirhems). Before the 
Mongol invasions, however, the revenues of the native kings of Gurjistàn and 
Abkhàz (Georgia and Abkhazet') had amounted to nearly 500 tümàns 
(five million dinars or thirty million dirhems).! Although Наша Allah’s figure 
for the earlier period cannot be relied on, it is interesting as reflecting his 
opinion that the Mongols of Persia about 1336 were receiving from Kastern 
Georgia a quarter of the total revenue enjoyed by the Kings of United Georgia 
в century earlier. 

To gain an impression of the overall condition of the Persian economy it 
should further be noted that, according to Hamd Allah, the total revenue of the 
U-Khan empire rose under Оћағап Khan to over 2,100 tümàns. In 1836, 
however, it did not amount to half that sum. ‘In most of the provinces, 
usurpation of authority is rampant with this coming and going of armies, во 
that the people even do withhold their hands from sowing the fields.’ % 

From this it may be concluded that Georgia was still paying tribute to the 
Il-Khans in the late 1330's, but on a reduced scale. The total paid did not 
amount to a quarter of Georgia’s state revenue in the time of Queen Rusudan, 
prior to the coming of the Mongols, nor to more than half what the oountry had 
been paying to the Il-Khan Gházàn (1295-1304). This reduction speaks 
eloquently of the ruinous wars and civil strife which accompanied the break-up 
of the Mongol empire in Persia. 

The faote set out in the preceding paragraphs are clearly inconsistent with 
the claims of the 18th-century continuation to the Georgian Annals, namely 
that by the death of Giorgi V, in 1346, Georgia controlled all Transcaucasia 
from Nioopsia in Abkhazia to Derbent on the Caspian. 

One might be in some doubt which version of Giorgi the Brilliant’s later 
career to accept, were it not for the decisive nature of the coin evidence. Two 
Il-Khanid mints were functioning in Eastern Georgia during the first half of 
the 14th century, the principal one being at Tiflis, with a subsidiary mint at 
Qarà Aghach or Qaraghaji in Kakhet'i, on the borders of Shirvan. 

When in New York in 1953 the present writer was able, with the assistance 
of Dr. George C. Miles, Chief Curator of the Museum of the American Numismatic 
Society, to study the Museum’s rich collection of oriental coins, as well as the 
card-index of Persian Il-Khanid mints compiled by Dr. Miles. From these it is 
possible to establish that standard Il-Khanid dirhems, with the Mualim pious 
formula and the name of the contemporary Il-Khan of Persia, were struck at 


1 The Geographical part of the Nushat-al-Quiüb composed by Hamd- Alak Mustafi of Qaswin 
in 740 (1340), tzana. by G. Lo Strange, Leyden and London, 1919 (Gibb Momorial, vol. xx, 
pt. 2), 94. 

1 Nuxkat-al-Qulgb, p. 33; Barthold, in ZDMG, Bd. 101, 253-4. 
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Tiflis in an uninterrupted series from the time of Ghāzān Mahmig Khan, m 1801, 
until 1352, six years after the death of Giorgi the Brilliant. be precise, we 
have the series of Üljaitü, extending from the years a.m. 705-715; Abt бача 
from 717-7385; Arpé Khan m 736; Muhammad Khan, puppet of Shaykh 
Hasan Jala’ir, known as The Big, in 738 ; Princess Sati-Beg in 739; Sulayman 
Khan, puppet of Shaykh Hasan the Little, the Chupanid, in 741; Anüshirvàn 
Khan, puppet of Malik Ashraf, from 745 to 752. 

The Il-Khanid mint at Сага Aghach, in Kakhet'i, came into being only 
about the year 1337 and functioned for twenty years. In A.H. 788 we have coins 
of Muhammad Khan, in 740-1 of Sulayman Khan, and from 745 until 756 
coins of Anüshirvàn.! 

As that perspicacious numismatist General Bartholomaei remarked nearly 
a century ago, it now becomes more than ever clear that the Mongol yoke 
continued to weigh upon Georgia throughout the first half of the 14th century." 
The coins enumerated are not mere copies or imitations of the standard 
Il-Khanid types struck in Tabriz, Nakhchevan, Ardabil, Ganja, and the scores 
of other Ii-Khanid mints in Persia and Azerbaijan. The silver dirhems and 
double dirhems struck in Tiflis are identical, except for the mint-name, in 
design, standard, and weight with those struck simultaneously in the other 
Il-Khanid mints. 

To anyone who has studied the numismatic history of Georgia and the Near 
East it is inconceivable that a ruler who controlled by force of arms all Georgia 
and neighbouring territories from the Black Sea to the Caspian would have 
continued to strike an uninterrupted series of coins exclusively in the name of 
the Mongol overlords, whom he is alleged by the Georgian annalist to have 
expelled from the kingdom. In view of the sensitiveness of the Georgian coinage 
to all changes of political orientation, one would be justified in expecting to find 
on the coins of Tiflis some evidence of Georgia’s new sovereign status. Ав it is, 
the numismatio evidence further shows that Tiflis and the eastern portion of 
Georgia remained until the second half of the 14th century firmly within the 
sphere of influence of the Mongols of Persia. 

What then, it may be asked, happened to Giorgi V after the fall of his 
patron, the Amir Сарап in 1327, until the king’s own death in 1846 f The 
answer is perhaps not so Tar to seek. When, as is well known, Jalal al-Din, 
Sultan of Khwarazm, sacked Tiflis in 1225, Queen Rusudan of Georgia retreated 
and set up her court at K'ut/ais, the capital of Western Georgia. About 1258 
Rusudan’s son, David Narin, incurred the dislike of the Mongol conqueror 


1 See also J. de Bartholomaei, ‘ Lettres à Monsieur Soret’, Nos. 1—4, in Revue de la 
Numismatique Belge, 1859-1864 ; C. М. Fraehn, ‘ De Il-Chanorum seu Chulaguidarum numis ’, in 
Mémoires de V Académie Impériale des Sciences, Bt. Petersburg, 1884 ; B. Lane-Poole, The Coins of 
the Mongols, London, 1881; A. К. Markov, Imwentarny Katalog Musul manshkh monat Imp. 
Ermiiarha, St. Petersburg, 1890 ; E. A. Pakhomov, Moneinye Hady Arerbaydshana i Zakavkas’ ya, 
Талов. 1—4, Baku, 1926—1949. 

13. de Bartholomaei, Lettres mwmismatiquss ei archéologiques. relatives д la Transcauoasic, 
Bt. Petersburg, 1859, pp. 106-9. 
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Hulagu Khan apd did exactly the same thing. Similarly the Georgian sources 
state that in 1890 King Giorgi arrived in Western Georgia from Tiflis, installed 
himeelf in K‘ut‘ais, and took prisoner the infant King Bagrat of Western 
Georgia. Giorgi then proceeded to subdue all the feudal princes of Western 
Georgia and united their territories under his rule. It is surely no coincidence 
that it was shortly after the fall of Giorgi's protector Chipan that the king 
found it wise to embark on these operations outside the Mongol sphere of 
influence. It may also be significant that the Georgian sources give details and 
dates for several events oocurring between 1830 and 1346 in Western Georgia, 
but little more than vague generalities for developments in Eastern Georgia. 

Trapezuntine sources speak of Georgian intervention in the palaoe revolu- 
tions which occurred in Trebizond in 1341, following the sack of the city by the 
Turcomans. In July of that year Anna Anachoutlof, daughter of the Emperor 
Alexios II Comnenus, invaded Trebizond with an army of Lazes and Georgians 
and deposed the Empress Irene." There is no evidence to show whether this 
Lazo-Georgian intervention was planned by King Giorgi or whether the 
Georgians participating were merely guerillas or mercenaries. 

It is noteworthy that Georgian national coinage, with Christian iconography, 
was revived at this period in Western, and not in Eastern Georgia. While the 
Il-Khanid dirhems were still being minted in Tiflis, in Western Georgia local 
imitations of the silver aspars of the neighbouring empire of Trebizond formed 
the bulk of the currency. These imitations show on the obverse the crowned 
figure of the Emperor John II of Trebizond, who reigned from 1280-1297. The 
reverse shows St. Eugenius, the patron saint of Trebizond. These coins are 
referred to in old Georgian charters as Kirmaneult. This term derives from the 
name of the Emperor (Kyr) Manuel I of Trebizond (1238-1263), during whose 
reign the silver asper of Trebizond gained wide currency in Georgia and in 
Anatolia. The name of Manuel is preserved in spite of the fact that the Georgian 
imitations оору the coin type of John П, one of Manuel’s воссеввотв.2 

One also finds mention in medieval documenta of a Georgian coin known as 
Gsorgauli. According to the laws of Bek‘a and Aghbugha, the Grand Constables 
of Meakhia, in south-western Georgia, compiled during the 14th-15th centuries, 
the I1-Khanid dirhem (‘ Qazanuri t‘et‘ri’) formerly current there had depreciated 
in value and been displaced in circulation by silver cdins struck by King Giorgi 
the Brilliant. Of these coins, two specimens were worth five dangi (dang) of 
pure silver.‘ Now, the weight of the Kirmanouls fluctuates between 1-7 and 
2-2 grammes (as has been found by weighing specimens in various collections), 
во that the average for the Kirmaneuli is about 1-9 grammes each. Thus the 


1 Bromet, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, pt. 1, 647-8, corresponding to Wakhusht, 277-8. 

2 W. Miller, Trebisond : The las Greek Hrapire, London, 1926, pp. 49—52. 

20. Retowaki, Dis Muntsen der Kowmencn vom Trapesunt (Nwminmatohesky Sbormik, 1, 
Moscow, 1010) ; W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandals . . . and Trebisond in the British 
Museum, London, 1911; D. Kapanadxe, ‘Tek naxyvaemye “ gruxinakle podrazhaniya 
trapexundakim aspram ” ’, in Visantiysky Vromewnik, tom. IU, Moscow, 1950. * 

* Code d' Aghbougha, od. J. Karst, Strasbourg, 1938, 16. 
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weight of two such coins (+ 3-8 grammes) approximates cl to 5 dangi, or 
$ mithgal. Bo the weight laid down by Bek'& and Aghb as the average 
weight of a Grargauls is exactly that of a Kirmaneuls. This fact inclines one to 
believe that the Giorgauls coins minted under the authority of Giorgi V are, 
in fact, the same imitations of silver aspers of Trebizond, which are more widely 
known in Georgia as Kirmaneuls. 

When one looks at the coins themselves one finds another quite independent 
argument for identifying the Kirmaneuls with the Gtorgault of Giorgi the 
Brilliant. This argument consists in the fact that the effigy of St. Eugenius, on 
the coins’ reverse, bears a resemblance to the effigies of St. George, patron saint 
of Georgia, found on many Georgian medieval icons. In fact, some of these 
Kirmaneuli coins have garbled and somewhat barbarous legends in which it is 
possible, with a little imagination, to discern the Georgian letters ' G.I’, the 
accepted abbreviation for ‘GIORGI’. It seems highly feasible that the 
Georgians, to whom Bt. Eugenius was and is а quite unknown figure, turned the 
Trapezuntine saint into their own favourite St. George and accordingly termed 
these ooins both Kirmaneuls, after the Emperor Manuel, and (оташ, after 
the saint they imagined they saw on the coins’ reverse. 

To bring to а close this account of Georgia under the last Il-Khans, в word 
should be added about the son and and succeasor of Giorgi V, King David IX 
(1346—1360). АП that is known of this ruler from Georgian sources is that the 
Black Death raged in Georgia from 1346-1348, and that on one occasion the 
Mongols ravaged the town of Bijnisi or Bjni.1 From Traperuntine authorities 
it is further known that the Georgian mountaineers of Tchanet‘i or Lazistan 
took part in в raid on Trebizond in 1848. A prominent part in Trapezuntine 
politics was taken by the Lazian princely family of Tzanichites, members of 
which held the offices of Great Constable and Imperial Cup Bearer. 

During most of David's reign the shrunken Il-Khanid domains continued to 
be ruled by Malik Ashraf, the Chupanid, and his puppet Antishirvan. Evidence 
for the economic state of Georgia at this time and for the country’s financial 
relations with Persia in the mid-14th century is given by the Risdla-+ Falaksyya 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Kiya, al-Mazandarani. This document, 
drawn up in 1868 during the rule of Shaykh Uwais Jala’ir, was recently edited by 
Walther Hinz. Al-Mazahdarani claims to give the Persian budget figures for 
the year 750/1349-1350. Hinz, however, does not accept this date as authentic. 
He argues that al-Mazandarani’s calculations include figures for income from 
such provinces as Gilàn, Shirvàn, Georgia, and Asia Minor which, Hinz says, 
were not in 1350 paying taxes to Shaykh Hasan Jala'ir, predecessor of Uwais. 
Hinz therefore prefers to assign these budget figures to the reign of Abii Sad. 

1 Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, 1, pt. 1, 649-650, oorrespondmg to Wakhusht, pp. 280-1 ; 
Istoriya Grusii, od. Janashia, т, 2nd ed., Tiflis, 1950, 292; І. А. Javakhishvih, Karf'veli eris 
istoria, tom. тп, Tiflis, 1941, 178-9. з W. Miller, Trebizond, pp. 58-4, 57. 

з Bin persischor Leitfaden des staatlichen Rechmungswesens um 1363, ed. W. Hing, Wiesbaden, 


1982, and extracts tranalated in the same author's ‘Des Rechnungswesen orientalischer 
Rechsfinanzkmter im Mittelalter ', in Der Islam, 1949, Bd. 29, Hft, 2, 181-4. 
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In so doing, Hinz fails to take into account the fact that in 1850 the regions 
enumerated in}al-Mazandarani’s budget statement were united, albeit 
precariously, under the rule of Malik Ashraf and his puppet Anishirvan.* It is 
quite obvious that al-Mazandarani was simply quoting from Malik Ashraf's 
account books, which had doubtless been taken over by the Jala’irs when they 
finally occupied Tabriz in 1858. So there is no reason whatever to reject the 
date of 750/1349-1350 given by al-Mazandarani for the fiscal year with which 
he was dealing. 

The total figure given by al-Mazandarani for the Il-Khan state revenue of 
the year 750/1849-1350 is 28,264,220 dinars, as against 21 million for the 
reign of Gházàn Khan. The dinar in question is the silver dinar, equivalent to 
віх dirhema, as coined by Ghàzan Khan and Abū Вала." 

It is important to note that the value of the Persian and Georgian silver 
coinage had declined sharply during the seoond quarter of the 14th century. 
The deteriorating economic and political situation gave rise to inflation. The 
following tablea give the weights of silver dirhems struck by the Il-Khans at 
Tiflis and Qar& Aghüch, in Georgia, as weighed by the present writer at the 
A.N.8. Museum in New York :— 


gr. 
А.р. 1801 . . 4 
1805 . 5 
1312 . 2-08 
1819 . . 1-70 
1834 . . 1:38 
1345 . . 1-41 
1349 . 1:26 
1852 . I-01 


One also has to remember that the silver content of the coinage of Ghizan 
Khan, especially after the reform of the coinage alluded to by Rashid al-Din,* 
was extremely high. That of the ooins of the decayed Il-K hans, especially after 
1340, was low. The specimens of the last years of Malik Ashraf are of a debased 
alloy. Between 1806 and 1350 it may confidently be asserted that the silver 
coinage lost over 40 per cent of its value through admixture of base metal. 

"When we combine this factor with the loss of weight of the dirham, from 
2-15 to about 1-25 grammes (a loas of weight of some 42 per cent), we are 
forced to the conclusion that the dirhem of 1850 was worth only about 30 per 
cent of the value of the dirhem of Ghazan. 

Thus the real value of the total revenue of the Il-Khan domains in the fiscal 


1 of, V. Minorsky, art. ‘ Tabrix ' in ЁТ. 

1 Barthold, in ZDMG, Bd. 101, 1951, 258; Francesco Balduoci Pegolotti, La Pratioa della 
Mercabwra, ed. A. Evans, Cambridge, Mass., 1036, p. 27. The equation of 6 dirhems = 1 silver 
currency dinkr enables us to interpret Clause 11 of the Code of Giorgi the Brilliant (ed. Karst, 
p. 169), where the blood-money of в certain class of nobleman is fixed at 200 drahkani (i.e. dIn&rs), 
equivalent to 1,200 t'et'ri (literally, white coins or aspera, i.e. silver dirhema). 

з Ed. Jahn (Gibb Memorial), p. 285; Russian trans. by А. К. Arends, Sbornik Letopisey, їп, 
Moscow, 1046, 270-3. 
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year 750/1349-1350, in terms of the silver currency of Оћавапів time, must be 
taken as about 30 per cent of the gross figure of 28,264.220& dinars quoted by 
al-Mazandaranj, that is, 8,479,266} dinars of full weight and standard. As 
the total revenue in Ghàzàn's time was 21,000,000 dinàrs, this means that 
the real income of the Persian state had sunk by nearly 60 per cent in half a 
century. 

The contribution from Georgia to the H-Khan treasury for the year 
150/1849-1360, as given by al-Mazandarani, was 400,000 din&rs.! This compares 
with 1,202,000 dinars in Наша Allah Mustaufi's time, some thirteen years 
earlier. When the depreciation of the currency which had taken place during 
this interval is taken into acoount we must conclude that the net value of the 
tribute received by the Il-Khans from Georgia sank between 1336 and 1350 
by about three-quarters. 

In 1857 the tyranny of Malik Ashraf the Chupanid was brought to an abrupt 
end by the invasion of Jani-Beg of the Golden Horde. That the Mongols of the 
Golden Horde occupied at least part of Georgia on this occasion is now known 
for the first time by the discovery of coins of А.н. 758 minted at Qara Aghach 
in the name of both Jani-Beg and his successor, Birdi-Beg. 

It is also of interest to know that the Jala'irid dynasty, who replaced Ashraf 
after the temporary occupation of Transcaucasia by the Golden Horde, also 
controlled Eastern Georgia, including Tiflis, for a short time. Coins bearing the 
name of Shaykh Hasan Jala'ir, known as The Big, were struck in Tiflis and 
Сата Aghach in А.н. 757 and 758/1356-7.2 

The fact that no more coins of these series were struck at Tiflis after 1357 
suggests that soon after this time the Georgians finally took advantage of the 
destruction of the regime of Malik Ashraf in order to drive the Mongols from 
Eastern Georgia. 

Of interest for the cultural history of the reign of King David IX is the 
remarkable quadrilingual inscription of the year 1352 on the wall of the 
monastery of St. David of Garesja, in Kakhet'i (Eastern Georgia). This inscrip- 
tion, in Georgian, Armenian, Persian, and Mongol in the Uigur script, records 
that a Christian named Sargis, son of Aralan, accompanied by his wife and his 
son Amir Sa‘id, visited the tomb of St. David to pray for their family and for 
deliverance from sin. THe date of the visit is given according to the Georgian, 
Armenian, and Muhammadan eras, and coincides with the saint’s feast day, 
which fell that year on 22nd May, 1352. In addition to ita epigraphic interest the 
inscription shows how common Turco-Persian personal names had become · 
among Christian families in Transcaucasia during the П-Кћап period.3 

It may be useful to append the following chronological summary of the reigns 
of Giorgi V and his son David IX :— 


` 1 Hing, in Der Islam, 1949, p. 183. 

з E. A. Pakhomov, Klady Axerbaydshana, faso. 2, Baku, 1988, Nos. 472-8. 

2 L. M. Melikset-Bekov, ' Gareadzhiyakays tetralingva epokhi Mongolov 1852 g.’, in Bpigrafka 
Vostoka, faso, уш, Moeoow-Leningrad, 1958 (with a photograph of the inscription). 
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1299-0. 1801 — Giorgi V's first reign. 


1310-14 Giqrgi V rules as regent for infant king Giorgi the Little. 

1914 ' Beginning of Giorgi V's second reign. 

1316 Giorgi visite Persian court and sends an embassy te the Mamluk 

: Bultan. 

1318 Uzbek Khan of the Golden Horde advances to River Kura. 

1819 Amîr Chüpàn repels Uzbek and crushes rebellion of Mongol com- 
mander in Georgia with the aid of King Giorgi. 

1320 Giorgi sends another em to Mamluk Sultan. 

1821 Pope urges Giorgi to unite ian Orthodox Church with Rome. 

1323 Giorgi mentioned in Armenian manuscript as ‘ King of the 

rgians and Great Armenians '. 

1825 Amir Chüpàn advances through Georgia to invade land of the 
Golden Horde. 

1327 Fall of Amîr Chüp&n. 

1329 Roman Catholic bishopric of Tiflis founded. 

1330 Doa invades Western Georgia and seizes K‘ut‘ais. 

1334 Death of Sargis, Atabag of Samtskhe, who is succeeded by his son 

1335 Death of Il-Khan Abū Said. ' 

1338 Eastern Georgia invaded by Shaykh Hasan the Little. 

1341 Georgian and Lazio troops intervene in Trebizond. 

1342 Malik Ashraf the Chupanid, brother of Hasan the Little, oocupies 

1845 Death of Mamia Dadian of Mingrelia, succeeded by his son Giorgi. 

1346 Death of King Giorgi the Brilliant, succeeded by his son David 

1346-8 Black Death rages in Georgia. 

1348 Lexic mountaineers attack Trebizond. 

1357 Jani-Beg of the Golden Horde invades Azerbaijan and Eastern 


Georgia and executes Malik Ashraf. Coins of Golden Horde 
struck at Qaré Aghach. Jalā’irs seize Transcaucasia and strike 


coins in Tiflis. 
1358 (1) Georgians reoccupy Tiflis. 
1380 Death of King David IX. 


L : 
THE POPULAR VERSE OF THE BAKHTIARI OF S.W. 
PERSIA—II: SPECIMENS OF BAKHTIARI VERSE 


By D. L. R. LORIMER 


TT Bakhtiari texts that follow are given almost exactly as they were 
recorded by me in 1914. I have not attempted to alter the rather hetero- 
geneous collection of phonetic symbols of which I made use, except in one case. 
I have got rid of one frequently recurring awkward symbol by using à to repre- 
sent sounds approximating to the -a- of ‘father’ and tho -a- of ' fall’ respec- 
tively. Normally it may be taken as representing the latter sound. The sound 
of -a- in ‘father’ occurs regularly only in a few words, e.g. bds = Mn.P. Б az. 

For some information regarding the sounds and the morphology of the 
Bakhtiari dialect, reference may be made to my article ‘A Bakhtiari Prose 
Text’, in the JRAS. of April, 1930. Some further information about the 
sounds will be found in my ‘ Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and 
Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian ', R.AS., London, 1922, which also 
contains a short vocabulary. 

The notes here accompanying the texts do not aim at dealing with questions 
of Phonetics or Morphology. They consist largely of explanations and comments 
which 1 obtained from the purveyor of the texta at the time of recording in very 
hasty attempts to get difficulties elucidated. There was no opportunity later 
for revision or further inquiry: the first World War broke out, and I said 
good-bye to Mulla Пан and left Persia! 


1. Нувтовтолт, 
Jang + Düraki о Behdarwand (ba Dirau) 


[Düraki loq.] 
Andak& mudum bahar, Сайта Kavavi. 
Мо gudum ‘ Jang naikuné Kur i Birovi '. 
Sar a råk sail izanum, Bundfin diàrà. 
Suwar, suwarzanum, Isfandiare. 
[Béhdarwand loq.] 1 
5. Bars diz sail iranum, sahra huwārè. 
Zahmdārè tark i Nazar bür dal suwārè. 
Sar a diz sail izanum, sahra wasi à. 
Zahmdārè tark i Nazar Hala Masiyé. 
Saidal Bag jar іғапї Gyau Mandinina, 
(1 I did not then leave Persia ' for good’, as inadvertently stated in BSOAS., тут, p. 542, 
n. l. І was beck in it again in 1916-17, but I did not again see or hear of Mull& Il&hi, 
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10. * Bišilik i awwali zaim Qalb Alina’. 
Saidal Bag jar izand ' Gyau Mandiné šēr, ; 
° Jangé ba juriyat bukun : tir vast ba taydir,’. 
А Parzin ё Ahmad Badal, Bayir ba ri’s 8. 
Mandini vanda а, rah o na di’s 8. 
[Jafar Quli Kh. loq.] 
15. Zé šumi ta dam a suv Wazanum zané &йг. 
Badali Sauxtzanum, fahmit bide kûr. 
Badali &auxiranum girê ba pata 
Qararé Éauxin a did ba Qala Хаја. 
Saidal Bag o Mandini xardan qurfla. 
20. Ze man ё вї sad suwar justen gyagüla. 
Xanum ai, ze Bad darau, bir bukun zin. 
Ditraki befursat an. Tuxmsfi wurăīn. 
Хапи ai, ze Bad darau, mona buridi. 
Jang в xut o A’ Qalb Ali ha bid ki didi. 
25. Zahmdaré tark i Nazar, mona gawd. 
Diraki ze ri nē iré tā qalt na bühà. 
баг suwar 88 gunj i баг вуса dam a taš : 
Saidal Bag, Mandini, Farhad e Jūn Вай. 
Jin Baš o Bultün Ali raxta’s xarida : 
30. Didumas min u maidün seras burida. 
[Saidal Beg loq.] 
Апаака mudum bahar, байта bun в jaz. 
Dastaté mar izina, usta tufangsáz. 
Mu zu Bad xatirjamum, Kaj Buland-um. 
Rasidum ba Qalb Ali, dasta’s a vandum. 
[Jafar Q. X. loq.] 
85. Sitara zulf maxmali, dura bina’sé. 
Burdas ё А? Qalb Alt, wa kas na da’s à. 
Sitara zulf maxmali, dura bi йаз. 
Burdas ё A’ Qalb Ali: tarsum farfixas. 
Sitára zuf maxmali, pistfl anari : 
40. бе xudas paidà па did va Baxtiari. 
[Poet loq.] 
Nila kul Ali Taqî ze jā wuristad : 
Rina kerd ba darwàza, ba Diz nawastad. 
ГАН Taqi loq.] 
Nila kul ixuhum ham сапа barárum. 
Rikàv 1 narmak zanum, ze Diz dararum. 
45. Nila kul ixuhum ham cand gyagünum. 
Rikav a narmak ranum, ba Dis rasünum, 
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[Jafar Q. X. loq.] 
Saidal Bag i Mandini, pīštau ferangi, ы 
Rasid wur A’ Qalb Ali dasta’si &вупї. 
Nai zard Hali Masih, mangtül вё багаК ' 
50. бт tilà bard izané ba min a qàrat. 


Notes 

In the case of this ballad we are fortunate in having some information about 
the general situation and the two tribal leaders, Ja‘far Quli Khan and Qalb 
‘Ali Khan, and also about what happened after this battle. I have a couple of 
prose texts which give some account of the principal events in the struggle for 
supremacy between the Béhdarwand and the Düraki, in which the latter 
triumphed, and there are two or three other, more or less obscure, ballads 
dealing with later battles. It will soon become apparent, however, that this 
information does not save us from all the difficulties that commonly attach to 
the interpretation of Bakhtiari verse. Even the text is not sure. The text ай 
I took it down from Mulla Ilàhi's dictation differs from his version of it written 
in Arabic script (called here the ‘ Vernac. Мв.’). In his version, lines 3-4 precede 
lines 1-2 of my version, lines 17-18 appear at the end of the poem, and lines 
25—26, 45—46, and 49-50 are missing. 

The Béhdarwand, otherwise Bakhti&rwand, were at one time probably the 
most powerful and the dominant tribe of the Bakhtiari. Stories are told illus- 
trating their violence and oppressiveness. For some time in the earlier half of 
the nineteenth century their chief was Ja‘far Quli Khan, son of Asad Khan. 
His headquarters were at the famous Diz i Asad Khan, also known as the Diz 
i Malikün, where he was visited in 1841 (1) by Layard, who gives a most 
interesting account of his host and the Diz, as well as of his own experiences, in 
his Karly Adventures in Susana, Persia, and Babylonia, IT, 239 ff. (1887 ed.). 

Apparently at & later date, Ja‘far Quli Khan decided to make a night attack 
on the Düraki, another powerful Haftlang tribe, whose chief Qalb ‘Ali Khan, 
was then at Qal‘a Khaja. Qalb ‘Ali Khan, however, received warning of the 
impending attack and withdrew. Ja‘far Quli Khan failed to find him, and 
exhausted by wandering about in the dark retired with his forces to Kift i Dirau, 
in the Andaka district. * 

The rólea of the two parties were now reversed, and Qalb ‘Ali attacked Ja‘far 
Quli and his Behd&rwand at Dirau, and routed and plundered them. S 

In this battle Qalb ‘Ali was wounded, but two of Ja‘far Quli’s principal 
champions, Saidãl and Mandani, were killed. They are spoken of as brothers, 
but it is not stated whether they were members of Ja‘far Quli's family. 

This ends the episode dealt with in this poem, but the contest between the 
tribes, so initiated, continued. The Bahdarwand suffered a series of defeata, 
and they eventually became completely subject to the Düraki. The struggle 
for power, however, continued within the victorious tribe, and after Qalb ‘Ali’s 
death certain of his nephews succeeded in disposing of his surviving sons and 
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securing for themselves supreme power in the tribe. Eventually, with the 
decline of the Charlang, they became the officially recognized rulers of all the 
Bakhtiari people. . 

Mulla Ilàhi, who provided this poem, attributed ll. 1-4 and 23-24 to the 
Düraki and the rest to B&hdárwanda. 


(Double quotation marks below indicate quotations of explanations and 
comments given by Mulla Па, in Persian, at the time of recording.) 

1. Andakaé—B8ee Survey of India. 1 inch to 4 miles Map of Persia. Sheet 

No.9 H. 1915. Long. 49? 30“ E. Lat. 32? 15' N. 

байта Kavàvi—'" а spring in а cool place where they have picnics and 

cook kababs”’. 

. Kuri Sirövî—“ at a time when no other Bakhtiari drank wine, (H)asad Khan 
was notorious for drinking, and drinking to excess.” Ja‘far Quli Khan 
himself was no total abstainer. Vide Layard, op. cit. pp. 242-3, 247. 

9. тай—“ а smooth, perpendicular rock, or cliff ". 

Isfandi&r-à—I do not know whether this should be translated : ‘it is my 
. . . Isfandiar ’, or ‘ Isfandiar is my...’ The -è here and in many other 
places is the 3rd Sg. of the Verb ‘ to be’, ‘ia’. 

5. Diz—* the Diz i Asad Khan”. Otherwise called the Diz i Malikün. The word 
diz is used of а more or less natural stronghold. An ordinary built fort 
is qal'a. 

6. “ Battle begun. The wounded man mounted behind Nazar is the bür-&al- 
suwar, the rider of the chestnut-with-the-blaze (Masih).’’ І think, 
however, that ‘ ark’ possibly means simply ‘ behind’. Cp. 1. 25. note, 
and Haim (New Perstan-English Dyotonary) s.v. tark, but also s.v. 
dipushtah = dü-tarkah. 

8. halü—meaning ‘ maternal uncle’ (Ar. Pre. kh&l) is also used as a form of 
address which may be either respectful or familiar according to the 
circumstances. 

9. Bag—variant pronunciation of Bêg. jar—  guda "', (i.e. sada), 

10. -ЯИЁ—во the Vernac. Ms. I recorded the enigmatio ‘idik’. In Prs. 
Bk usually means ‘ volley ’, but here probably = * discharge ’, ‘ shot’. 

12. jangé—it is difficult to explain the -д. It is not represented in the Vernao. Ms. 
“هون‎ = bast”. Otherwise: vast = 16 fell. The meaning of the phrase is 

quite obscure to me. . 

13. Ahmad Badal—'" Ahmad Balad. An Imamzada ”. The Vernac. Ms. has 
‘Balad’. Layard (op. cit. p. 251) mentions a shrine ‘ Ahmed Bedal ' as 
lying on his route between the Diz i Asad Khan and ‘ the small plain of 
Andakou '. 

B&yir—" Bãqir i Gandili ". The G. are a Haftlang tribe. 

ba тїз &—glossed : “ pulitas ", i.e. ‘ behind it’. No doubt В. was concealed 
behind the hedge, but is the actual meaning not: ‘in front of’, or 
‘facing Mandini ' ¢ 


bo 


e 
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14. “ Mandini trotted past and did not see Baqir in ambush’’, во. and во was 
shot by him (1). It is tempting to try and connect this Mandini with 
Layard’s ‘Madani’. Cp. op. cit. p. 251. But the facta given to Layard 
ا‎ gne given to me. The Vernac. Ms. е 

' Màndni ’. 

15. “ un horse, wanders about". Wazan is a favourite name for a horse 
in these poems. It wandered about in the dark, presumably because the 
guide had lost his way. 

16. badal— my guide and night-attacker”’. So badal is again a metathesis 
of balad. The Vernac. Ms. also has baladi. The -+ perhaps represente 
the ipafa. 

17. раба—“ = daman + КА”. 

18. Q. X.—Qalb ‘Ali Khan’s fort. . 

20. justen— discover brothers from among 300 . . .”’ justen can be the Infin., 
but here ia probably the 3rd Pl. Pret. What i is the meaning? Did they 
look for, or find, men to join them in a do-or-die attempt ؟‎ 

21. zán-um-—this should be Saidal Beg, if he is the speaker of 1. 32 as alleged. 

-  Bàd—Wind, name of в mare, op. 1. 23. 

22. “ D. кт mikunand, furgat ba mã namidahand. hamašān wardar az dunyê a.” 

23-24. Mulla [ahi considered that this was said by а, or the, Dürali, and 
paraphrased it: “ уоп have killed the mare. Ai В., jang i xudat ba 
Qalb ‘Ali hamün bûd ki didi: Sikast xurdi, fath ng kardI ". 

An enemy moralizing over в fallen foe is quite in order among Lurs 
and Persians. | 
“hil = hamün ”. 

25. Gloased: “ pušt + Nazar miwad." Cp. note on 1.6. “ qawü = saféd’’. 
Probably represente Pre. kabüd, of which Haim gives ' gray (of a horse) ’ 
as a secondary meaning. Unfortunately this line does not appear in the 
Vernao. Ms. 

96. “The Dfiraki will not clear out from before you, till a massacre has been 
accomplished.” 
galt = qall. 

27. gunj (1 šēr)}—“ = zambür, big hornet ”. 

dam a ta¥— came out to meet the fire, i.e. bullets ”. 

98. Јал Вай һе Vernac. Ms. has both Jahan Baxé and Jūn Вахё. 

29-80. Mulla Mahi took the -as as plur. applying to both men. “ They had 
bought their wedding clothes." 

It seams possible that omitting the o, as does the Vernac. Ms., or 
reducing it to the ітаѓа, we might have ‘ J.B. sorî of S.A.’ 

91. bun a jāz—“ zer 4 jaz, a kind of (thorn) tree ”. 

39. “ You who made this rifle which didn't kill, may а snake bite your hand." 
Cp. 1. 34. 
izind—the t- probably belongs to mar. sind = zanad. 
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34. Glossed: “smote him on the hands, arms," but vandum suggests use of 
° a firearm.’ Op. П. 10, 32, and 48. 

35. Sitara— daughter of Qalb ‘Ali Khan and wife of Ja'far Quli Khan (son 
of) Asad Khan ". Cp. Layard, op. cit. p. 202. 

The mother of the sons who survived Ja‘far Quli seems to have been 
a wife called Shahpasand. | 

41-42. These lines are presumably spoken by the narrator, or poet. 

nila kul—“ = white horse with short tail, docked ”. 
* buland Sud, raft, guroxt; made for gate of Dis, but did not stop 
^" there.” 

A.T. is probably to be taken as the subject of ri-na kard and na 
wastad. Otherwise the horse must have run away on its own, but in the 
following linea А.Т. is riding a horse, probably it. 

43. ruhum hamčand—“ I value him as much as my brother". In Bakhtiari 
züstan may mean ' be fond of’, ‘love’. ١ 

44. rikāv . . .—“ = I ride without pressing °”. Ав the corner of the stirrup ів 
used as a spur, this phrase practically means, ‘I scarcely use the spur ’. 

44, 46. derürum, rasunum—'' (I ride) till I pass the Diz,” “ mara biras&nad ba 
diz i digar, jā і panah.”’ 

That would mean that rasünum is the 3rd Sg. rasüne with the horse 
as the subject, plus the aco. enclitic pron. -um. In that case derGrum ів 

‘to be similarly analysed, and the meaning would be: ‘till my horse 
carries me out of the Diz and brings me to another ’. 

48. čaynī—“ = zazm zad”. In contrast with candum (l. 34) this word does not 
suggest to me a gunshot wound. The Vernao. Ms. has дати, or dakni, 
and I have also recorded forms from čagnīd- and daknid-, apparently 
meaning ‘ cut’, or ‘ break off’; and perhaps ‘ cut in pieces’ or ‘ out in 
two, in connexion with а sword. 

49. nat .. .—' Н. M. had a yellow lance”. I have not otherwise recorded nas 
with this meaning. 

mangūl—“ pennon or tassel of silk tied to lance head, 3 yards long. Aor." 
Surely three-quarters of a yard is meant. It will be noted that the poet 
has here got into trouble with his rhymes. 

In the two or three examples I have of ite tse, Htoar seems to carry 
the meaning, ‘ downwards’, ‘ hanging down’. 


Translation 
The Battle between the Düraky and the Béhdarwand at Dirau 
[Düraki loq.] 
Andakā ever springtime: the Kababi Fountain. 
I said, ‘The Son of the Drunkard will not fight’. 


From the top of the cliff I look around: Bundün is in sight. 
It is my horseman and slayer of horsemen, Isfandiar, 
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[Behd&rwand loq.] 
5. From the top of the Diz I look around: the plain قا‎ 
The wounded man (mounted) behind Nazar is the rider of the chestnut- 
with-a-blaze. 
From the top of the Diz І look around: the plain is spacious. 
The wounded man (mounted) behind Nazar is Uncle Masth. 
Saidàl Beg shouts out to Brother Mandini, 
10. * At the first shot I have hit Qalb ‘Ali’. - 
Saidal Beg shouts out, ‘ Brother Mandini the lion-hearted | 
Fight valiantly. The bullet is linked to fate’. 
Baqir is behind the thorn hedge of (the shrine of) Ahmad Balad. 
Mandini put his horse to a trot, and went on and did not see him. 
[Ja'far Quli Khan loq.] 
15. From nightfall to break of day, my (horse) Wazan wanders about. 
My guide and night-attack leader, your wits have become blind. 
My guide and night-attack leader clung to the skirt of the hill. 
He had undertaken to make a night-attack on Qal‘a Khaja. 
Saidal Beg and Mandini took oath on the Quran : 
20. They sought brothers from among three hundred horsemen. 
O my Khan, dismount from Bad and saddle the chestnut. 
The Düraki are pressing us hard : Remove their seed (from the face 


of the earth). 
[Dürali loq.] 
О my Khan, dismount from Bad: you have foundered the mare. 
Your battle with Qalb ‘Ali is this that you have (just) seen. 
[Béhdarwand loq.] ١ 
2b. The wounded man (mounted) behind Nazar is the (rider of the) grey mare. 
The Düraki will not withdraw from before us, until there has been 
a massacre, 
Four horsemen, like fierce hornets, came out to meet the fire : 
(They were) Saidal, Mandini, Farhad and Jūn Bash. 
Jūn Bash and Sultün ‘Ali have bought their (wedding) garments : 
30. I saw them with their heads cut off, on the field of battle. 
[Baidal Beg loq.] 
Andaka ever springtime: the fountain beneath the jaz tree. © 
May a snake bite your hand! you master gunamith. 
1 have faith m my (horse) Bad, and my (long sword) Kaj Buland. 
I came up with Qalb ‘Ali and shot him in the arms. 
[Ja‘far Quli Khan loq.] 
35. Bit&ra with the velvet tresses : there are pearls on her neck. 
Agha Qalb ‘Ali has carried her off and has not given her to anyone. 
Бата with the velvet tresses: she has pearls in her ears. 
Agha Qalb ‘Ali haa carried her off. I fear that he will sell her. 
Sitara with the velvet tresses and the pomegranate nipples, 
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40. None other like her was to be found among the Bakhtiari. 
"The bobtailed grey horse of ‘Ali Taqi got up from ite place. 
It made for the gate: it halted not in the Diz. 
ГАН Taqi loq.] 
Ilove my bobtailed grey аз much as my brother. 
I ride it without pressing while it carries me out of the Diz. 
45. I love my bobtailed grey ав much as my brothers. 
I ride it without pressing till it brings me to (another) diz. 
[Ja‘far Quli Kh.) 
Saidal Beg and Mandini (with) the Frankish pistol : 
They came up with A’ Qalb ‘Ali and wounded him in the arms. 
The yellow lance of Uncle Masih (with ite) three quarters (of a yard) tassel 
Glitters like gold in the midst of the booty. 


2. LAMENTS 
Ва 5 Amir Quli Xan, Aurik, Haftlang 
Капі tip, küni sipah, čāder i pūš-um f 
Carist в Bàgum Кйёїг avéd ba güf-um. 
Kini tip, küni sipah, küni farrāš-um 1 
Rah bidîn ba kurgyélum béahan sar i 184-00. 
5. Lak i béd biwuri, lakè ba jas. 
Ma kušîn Amir Qulî : da’s ba tamate-s. 
Üuyaxór вап о xurrum ¢i zàla i ga. 
Ta néyahé Kai Mam Quli, el néigiré jā. 
Sitare ba &samtfin, mahi ba kAhrez, 
10. Didttyél basi gyagü's šau néigiran lez. 
Ràdum ba Sat ul Arab бат rüz gyirum ja. 
K&yare ze Mam Nazar, nišūn ze Bawa. 
Тай wur 1 bēša bind, Беда bisüsà. 
Ке! didé Amir Qulî za jang gurtiss. 
15. Ai 018, sī xátirum ze пй bawur pal. 
Na Waznum ba rama ё, na xum ba laškar. 
Ai didi, si x&tirum zè ni bawur mi. 
Na Warnum ba rama à, na xum ba urdi. 
Ai didfi, m?ta mabur, mi't ne wurühà. 
20. Yê руврӣ dier бб xom girat néoihé. 
Ai xudum, 181 a xudum, sî haméuniin бег | 
Tariki dam а sahar rainas ba šumšēr. 
Ai xudum, 181 а xudum si haméuntin nar | 
Tariki-dam a sahar zénum ba ќадраг. 
25. Garbiinat šau giréà ba dam i lüreé : 2 
Aspaté palang bixard wa kul i tūrē. 
Aspiinat Sau giré8 ba dam 1 148: 
Monat? palang bixard wa kul i mahê, 
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Notea 


I have no information about Amir Qulî of the Aurik tribe, exoept that his 


summer quarters were at Küh i Gyerra, and his winter quarters at Qal‘a Sard 
(Malamir). 


The accompanying translation was an attempt made by me in 1919, and 


never repeated, to reproduce Bakhtiari verse in English doggerel. As it is neces- 
sarily leas literal than the others, I have annotated it rather more folly. 


1. 


с» Cx 


= 


24 


küni— = “ where is?” Apparently kû + intrusive -n- + i = 8 (3rd ag. 
= is). ku/ko has been once recorded with the meaning ‘ where ? ’ 
йр— “ = dasta 4 suwar ", a band of horsemen. 
cdder + pūš—“ = a big white tent ”, i.e. European tents as used by the big 
Bakhtiari Chiefs, not the ordinary black goata-hair tent of the tribes. 
Grit —" — giria i ziyät ”. à 
Bagum küðir—the little Begum. “ She was A. Q.’s daughter.” 
bedhan . . .—" that they may come up to my corpse ”. 
lak— “ = šās”. Rather: shoot, twig, blade (of grass). Op. No. 3. 2. 
ba tamá?s-àó—Glossed : “cp. tè 4 rdh’s д”, ie. ів looking out for him. 
Ar. Рів. јата. 
А note “ māderaš muntaggir i kudtanas ast” sounds strange, but 
perhaps muntazgir is to be taken aa meaning, ' apprehensive ’, or © expect- 
ing’ (that he would be killed), rather than © awaiting ' his being killed. 


. Zala, zdla— = гама”. 


Kas—Glossed : “ = Qaid ”, but written kat in the Vernao. Ms. апа by me. 

Màm Quli—Muhammad Quli. Nothing is known about him. 

négirà jī—“ = drm патйуиай”. - 

kdhréz— — qanat, well". Ar. qanat is the word ordinarily used in Persia 
for an artificial underground water-channel. The Prs. word kariz, kate, 
ів used on the N.W. Frontier of India, in the form karaz. 

l—" = manzi, ürüm ”. 

dar riz . . —Glossed : “ to get 4 days’ peace and quiet, to spend my life 
in peace ’’, 

Bawa— P.N. of a man, who sent sign for me to return ". 


. pal—a plait of hair? Women cut off their hair as a sign of mourning for 


& near relation. 
wurahd— = Pre. bar(msYyad. Glossed : “ sabz namilawad digar ”. 
gyaga—e dialectal variant of gyau, ‘ brother ”.' 
201n-a5—— zadand-aš. 
2&n-um ba šašpar—“ = zadand-am ba gurz i ahan ”. 


25-1. “lūr = lá = (a big) tang”, i.e. gorge, nullah. 


20. 
28. 


čārbūn = riding animals, 

tūr—“ = уду, wild ”. 

one-year-old horse. mā = тайа, female”, Bo: “ along with‏ = “ليم 
the 1-year-old filly ’.‏ 


10. 


15. 
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Translation 
Lament for Amir Quis Khan, Aurik 
Where are the horsemen, where are the footmen, where is my big white tent f 
^ Fell on my ear the sad sound of small Bigam making lament. 
Where are the horsemen, where are the footmen, my servants where are 
they ? 
My sons would view their father’s corpse, make way for them, make way ! 
Cut as yo list the willow shoot, another will spring in ite place. 
But slay not Amîr Quli : his mother yearns to see his face. 
Chighakhor so green and gay is now as ox-bile bitter, sad. 
Till Qaid Mam Quli comes again, the tribe can ne’er be glad. 
The stars in the heavens above, and the fish in the streams below, 
And the sisters weeping their brother lost, no rest can ever know. 
To the Shat ul ‘Arab I took my way, four days to rest me there. 
But summons and token find me still, to tarry I may not dare. 
Lay ye fire to this jungle. Let it burn, till it be burned away. 
Who has e'er seen Amir Quli fleo from out the affray. 
O sister mine, for my dear sake out from your head the plaite again. 
My Wazan is not with the herd, nor I among the fighting men. 
О sister mine, for my dear sake yet once more shear your tresses fair. 
My Wazan is not with the herd, nor in the camp am I found there. 
Nay, do not cut those treases fair, they will not grow anew. 
No second brother such as I will fall again to you. 
Аһ me! Ah me! Woe, woe is me, for one во lion-hearted, 
Slain by the sword while still 'twas dark, ere yet the night departed. 
Ah me! Аһ me! Woe, woe is me, for such a manly wight. 
Slain by the mace, in darkness drear, he fell ere yet 'twaa light. 
Straight at the entrance of the glen night came down upon your steeds. 
Upon your horse and wanton colt a leopard falls and feeds. 
Straight at the entrance of the gorge upon your horses fell the night. 
Your mare and foal a leopard slaying devours them in his might. 


3. Love . 
Bit + Mard o Zan (az farag + han digar gufta Suda) 
Kan kan e mālā, na mandè kalāhè : 
Julazd &igambulé lak i giyahé. 
Ramadar ba ram rive, misdar ba šilūè : 
Manzil i düstum &mrüz Haud i № è. 
5. Haud i NU o Gftri&óm, Astê i Bardi: 
Na mandè tf ba аат zè dardimandi. 
Bal kih bib&ré barfl ba Culw&r : 
Ter kun? zulf i siyah ba gardin i увг. 
Wurkikîd šaulār, zēd war Au Čulwār : 
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Xal а sauz, tikka spé3 wur yak izanan zal. 
Wurkidid šaulār, jist wur ü bard wur i bard : 
Tikka spé, ха] u sauz, wa halqa zard. 

Árkalla ba jum jum ё ze war i talmit : 
Monat? yawad bird, dundal bikunum sit. 
Rag rag è Munar, igirum gūš i gáata, 
‚Рав vanum ba gardanat, büsum te&ste. 
Rag rag ё Munar, gyerum yal i mónat ; 
Dast vnum gardanat, büsum do lauwfinat. 
Rahdum ba rohî rohî, wa diaré Simbar : 
Вё8 i Barhüni, ria zaid ba čendār. 
Cama i Sarhtini Һал i zanüni : 
Jaring a pyala, jang zè dodartind. 
Civil i Taraz, barf i Dil i Ambar, 
Iškana réz ikuné ba gardan i yar. 
Xam xam o ќат ќат pét (в) sar a Auras. 
Kumét i kurra maiyar, bi činit kunum naz f 
Malamir, mulkas namir, dëm kálaa farawfl : 
Berziger tüm bis na vand, ba mu бе tawî ? 
Zar i mārum قط‎ nfl i gandum i nf! 
Diistakum ba sarhad à, nāštā izané ап. 


` Zar a márum bà barf i din i dastum | 


Na xurum, dast neinuhum : ahd wa tü vastum. 
Zar a m&rum bà au i kih tà iyārè! 
Kad i t5 barik, tav i mašk na dara. 
Ai бту, tii bü ma dé, mu zi bt tf sērum : 
Misum è bü dadanat, ba gyermsérum. 
Zulf i yarum wa Civil girau bastan : 
Rahdan e Qazi, ctvil i šikastan. 
Zulf iyürum wa civil girau nihadan : 
Rahdan ё Qazi, tivil iskinAdan. 
Yarakum Kift i Geri kerda haiyahé : 
Саг а kauk didum? zêr i kamaha. 
Distakum Kift a Ceri kišīda hüwe : 
Gal а Каш didumé zêr i zerūwē. 
Üakma Dizdárüni sardi’s zè Milli ё: 
Kauk i xu awaz ze Cift i Ceri ё. 
Aimidum, düstak, ќахвё ri'tà bûsî : 
Andtih i min п Фоат Bàxzuft posi. 
Aknidum, düstak, lau-at kanda tauri : 
Hafist à Taf i Kama résisté ba Mauri. 
Andth i man a dilum pur ё Andakahé : 
Nim manas Zarda, pársangaa Dilahé, 
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Notes 


In this love poem (of which it is possible here to reproduce only the first 
half) the main situation is the separation of the lovers. The hot weather has 
oome and the girl has gone off with the tribe to the Cold Country (yelàq, sardsir, 
от sarhad). The man has been left behind in the heat of the Warm Country 
(garmsir), along with others, to harvest and store the spring crops. He is a new 
hand ; it is his first experience of this. He follows the Beloved in thought up the 
tribal way from Chulwar to the snowy Cheri Pass, and over it to the open pas- 
tures of Sürau, lying at a height of about 8,000 feet. 
The poet makes considerable use of the form of dialogue, between the man 
and the girl. d 
A number of the places mentioned can be found, with some variations of 
spelling, in the 4 miles to the inch map of Persia, Sheet 9.H., squares B. C. D, 
З and 4. These are: Andakà, Chulwar, Haud i Nû, Munar, Shimbar, Taraz, 
Mauri and Bazuft. ‘Kuh Kaleh Dulla' may perhaps be equated with Dilà, 
and ‘ Kuh i Zard ' represents Zarda (Küh). On Sheet 9.L. the Cheri Pass will 
be found ; and ‘ Shüráb ’ ів the Persian equivalent of Bakhtiari Surau. 
I travelled up this route from Chulwar to Bürau in the year 1908, but my 
memory of it is mostly very vague, and the notea which I must have made at 
the time are not to be found. This is also probably the route followed by Merian 
Cooper, the author of Grass, in 1924. 
Some 20 lines of the full text of this piece will be found scattered about in 
the first poem of Zhukovsky’s collection, entitled ‘ Mali Garmestr '. The wording 
of the lines is often not identical. 
1. Kan kan—Glossed: “general loading up, bar kardan 4 'amümi". By 
another authority explained as: harakat + 3l. The literal meaning may 
rather be ' breaking up’ of camp. Cp. kandan, kan-, ' to strike (a tent) ’. 
But the word may also have some onomatopaic value suggesting 
‘noise’ and ‘ bustle’, which Zhukovaky gives as secondary meanings. 
2. Julázà—" = judd az, y&r аг, juz”. ‚ 
stsombul—a kind of grass or herb (giyah, ‘alaf), probably of no value. It 
seems probable that the word representa the Prs. stsambar, ' wild 
thyme’. Е 

lak—& blade (of grass). The Neg. na is probably to be understood before 
lak. It does not occur in the Vernac. Ms., but from another source I 
have recorded the lino ав: ‘ Na lik à sīsambulè, na lik ё giy&hà ’. 

3. ramadaár—llossed : “ mädyündär ”, man in charge of mares. 

ba ram—Glossed : “ ba ід і, ba tundî, msrawad ”. 

ba Hla— = ах = in crowds, in confusion ”. Prs. lür = ° oommotion, 

disturbance ’. 

0. tu—Glossed : “© = strength, power ’’. This would seem to correspond to 
Pra. tab, which ocours as {йб in line 34 below. But why td and not tau? 

T. 681— = Pre. bigugér’”’. Actually represente Pra. .4و8‎ 
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21. 
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tikka spé8—tik = ‘ shin, shank of leg’. -a is probably either the fa, or 
the initial vowel of sspéd. 

wur yak izanan zal—Gloased: ''zül = uzt ”, and the meaning was given 
as: "büham хали адата (match)”’, “ baham juft”. (urt = ‘ of two 
things bearing a close resemblance to each other ’—Haim). On this 
basis, the meaning may be: ‘go well together’. Zal zeidan usually 
means ‘ to lament, cry out’. The meaning ' to glitter’ was also attri- 
buted to it. 

halqa zard—(Qlossed : “ anklet—yellow”’. zard may be ‘ brass '.. Zhukovaki 
seems to render it aa ‘ gold ring’, which is improbable, if taken literally. 

zè war +—A common expression. Here glossed: “ оп account of, becatise 
of, Pra. az baské”’, and “ = az riyal $ talmi ”. 

talmt—Glossed : “ bedding, clothing, etc. on which a woman rides, viz. 
zurjin, 2 cushions, 2 ИРА], with cover (masta?) and tang". Hero it 
obviously denotes ‘ animals ridden by women’. 

rag rag è M.—28 М. is noted as being the Genitive. rag is glossed: “ = 
kamar ” (cliff). But rag rag (or rag ?) here and elsewhere is also glossed 
аз “ = winding road or track” (in hills), “ single track in difficult 
country ". 

Possibly the idea here is, ‘a narrow track winding up oliffs, or pre- 
cipitous face of hill’. Zhukovaki gives ‘regrege’ as an Adj. meaning 
‘veined ’. (Ор. Prs. rag). 

rohî rohi—Gloesed : “roh roh, rūhrūhī, i.e. bālā + hama kōh”. roh seams 
generally to mean ‘the top of a hill’. Elsewhere we have also rah 
í munóra, ‘the top of the minaret ’. 


. tīša zaid ba— This notion occurs elsewhere. I do not know what its signifi- 


cance ig. 

harf i—The meaning of this is obscure. The word is presumably Ar. Prs. 
Аа] = rival, opponent”; ‘ fellow-worker', ‘mate’. The only notes 
I recorded аге: “ Many women collect at", and on another occasion, 
“ friend ” followed by “ water is scarce in spring : women quarrel over 
it and beat each other over the head with bowls”. 

I am inclined to think that the ordinary Bakhtiari would regard 
Миз], which is not a commonly used word, as meaning: ‘ sought after, 
frequented by,’ ' beloved of ’, ‘ the кунше of’, or something of that 
sort. 

Taraz is the name of a mountain, and Dîl i Ambar is the way leading up 
toit. dul was here called ‘ a steep gorge’, and ambar is a ‘ barf-ambar ’, 
Le. a storage-pit for snow, here орн used metaphorically. 

тат тат, and tam dam—both mean ‘ rigragging ’. 


, pet—Glossed : “ = bālā”. There is a word pêt corresponding in meaning 


to Prs. pë, which would here mean much the same as ram тат. Here 
‘up’ is implied. 


38. 


41. 
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Aurax—I was told is the “Proper Name of a very high mountain". 
٠ Zhukovski takes it as a common noun corresponding to Pra. afráz, and 
meaning ‘ height ’, ‘ summit’, ‘ top’. 


. b+ dintt—« = Prs. ba—éi—(az)—at = for what of yours?” The -n- is 


intrusive. Glossed: “ You give me no child, how, or why, am І to 
flatter, pet, you t "' 


. Glossed: “If the cultivator has not sown it, what fault (іадр) is it of 


mine? I am all right, if you will sow me ”. 


. ba —" = Баѓаа, bad ”. 
. пана —Glossed: “ nahàr na xurda diy mizanad". In Mn. P. nāšā is 


ordinarily used with the meaning ‘ breakfast ’. 


. din + dastum—Lit. ‘behind my hand’. Glossed: “barf kih pahlü'm 


ast ”. 
štkastan—Trans. or Intrans. 1 In Bx. tkinddan is ordinarily used for the 
Trans., as in line 40. 
Tt is understood that the dispute was in regard to their respective 


perfumes. 
In this couplet another version has : 
. girauna bastè : 
which seems better. 


hatyahé—The reciter was of opinion that she shouted out so effectively that 
she was heard in the garmalr. 


. 6Gl—Glossed : “ nest in the ground ”. 


kama—Glossed : “ kama = бин = laus, an edible plant ". Wild celery. 
Cp. karafs. 


. zer —(lossed : “ гаг = gina = кайма”. A thorn bush that supplies 


gum tragacanth. 


45. Č. i Dizdürüni—is said to be at the foot of the Milli, which is a mountain. 


$55 


52. 


. ze—another version has bi. Cift is a frequent variant for kift. 
. taurs—Glossed : “a boil on the lip that comes at time of fever". The 


` subject of kanda ів probably lau-at, the meaning being: ‘ has thrown 
out, or up’, are 


‚ hüfüit—Glossed: “ вайа $ ab”. 


Taf i K.—“ P.N. of place near Au i Anari’’. 

iaf—‘ = water striking against rocks, waterfall". Elsewhere (Uf was 
given as meaning ‘foam’. There may he а connexion with tuf, ‘ spittle ’. 

Mauri—is the name of a tribe of the Haftlang, also of a locality and stream, 
vide map. ; Я 

résisià—lossed : “joins the Mauri". réststan ів a secondary formation 
from ré- the Pres. Base of reióan = Pra. rırtan. 

nim man-as—Glossed : “ half а maund of it is equal to all Zarda ”. 
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Tranalation 
The Parted Lovers 
[Man loq.] 
The camps have broken up and departed, not в crow has remained : 
Save for the stsambul, there is not a blade of grass. 
The man with the herd (of mares) is hastening along, the shepherd is all 
in confusion. 
My Friend's halting-place to-day is at Haud i №. 
5. Haud i Nü and Gurishóm, Astan i Bardi. 
No strength has remained in my heart, owing to grief. 
Let the rain rain down at Chulwar, : 
And moisten the dark locks on the neck of my Friend. 
She pulled up her trousers and struck into the Chulwar stream : 
10. The green tattoo marks and the white leg go well with each other. 
She pulled up her trousers and leapt from stone to stone : 
The white leg, and the green tattoo marks, and the yellow anklet. 
Arkalla is aquake from the multitude of mounted women : 
Drive your mare along slowly, that I may sing you & song. 
15. On the track up Munar І shall lay hold of your cow’s ear, 
1 shall throw my arms round your neck and kiss your eyes. 
On the track up Munar I shall lay hold of the mane of your mare, 
І shall throw my arms round your neck and kiss your two lips. 
[Woman loq.] 
I went along the hill-tops : Shimbar is in sight. 
20. The willow of Sarhün struck ita roots into the chendr. 
The spring of Sarhtin (is) the object of rivalry of the women : 
The clashing of bowls: there is a fight among the girls. 
The ohevil of Татах: the snow of the Dali Ambar: 
It breaks and sheds itself on the neck of the Beloved. 
[Man loq.] 
25. Winding and winding on up to the top of Auras : 
A bay mare bearing no foal, for what am I to make much of you ? 
[Woman loq.] . 
Malamir, ite land is well-watered ; it has unwatered cultivation too in 
abundance. 
(If) the cultivator has not sown it, what blame rests on me f 
[Man loq.] 
May the bread from the new wheat be snake-poison to mel 
30. My Friend is in the Cold Country and ів churning buttermilk, not 
yet having broken her fast. 
[Woman loq.] 
May the snow at my hand be anake-poison to mel 
I will not taste it, I will not touch it: I have given you my pledge. 
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[Man loq.] 


10. 


1b. 


May the water that you fetch be make-poison to me! 
Your waist is slender, you have not the strength (to carry) the 
water-skin. 
О омой, give out no fragrance. I am sick of your perfume. 
I am in the Hot Country, when you give out your perfume. 
My Friend’s treeses and the ohsvtl made а wager. 
They went to the Qazi: they defeated the олия]. 
My Friend's tresses and the civil laid a wager. 
They went to the Qazi: they vanquished the обон. 
On the Cheri Pass my Friend raised a cry, 
* I have seen a partridge’s nest under a kuma bush’. 
On the Cheri Pass my Friend raised a shout, 
“I have seen a partridge's nest under a thorn bush '. 
The Dizdárüni Spring, ite coldness comes from the Milli: 
The partridge with its pleasant note belongs to the Cheri Pass. 
Friend, I have heard that someone kissed your face : 
The grief in my heart has covered up Bazuft. 
Friend, I have heard that a boil has broken out on your lip. 
The splashing (waters) of Tuf i Ката have flowed into the Mauri. 
The grief in my heart fills up Andaka : 
Half a maund of it is equal to Zarda, Dila is (but) a make-weight to it. 


4. SarrRicaL 
' Ariza + Iur (+ Baxtiart) ba Sah (i Qajar) 

Yak mardi ixom àqil o rindana, mardana, jallana, 
Berê xizmat i Padisah тїй dd-dindana, 
Zamin büsà, kuna arz kih ‘ Ai Padisáh ris dü-dandtüna, 
Tū zò šahr avedé si бё kar? _ 
Zè Alwand, zè Meiwand, zè dumbal i Kérwand, 
бе iz kh, če iz jö, 68 Seri8l? бё buridi? 
Hal i raiyat na rasidi, suxan i kas na Éunidi. 
Татёт az ban o sésta пада kerdi ba kisa. 
Biruvum mal i Luré ваһёу i haft hast à kurrè ° 
Kih na tari ba sagas dix bikuni, ba xaras pix bikuni, ba busas yix bikuni. 
Biruvum pà arzin i вай man i tàh, 
Ar arra Бадаа buwurutn gurz o éumà&y$, 
74 saris tà ba dinas no girré badad, 
Binuhum bs sar i айёши, bixurfisum, bidurasum. 
Ba tai mal neyahim. 
Xum о hàlü'm Hamza, Sirali o Pîralî, 
Nûn i balit xarda, hórtoli o pörtölî, 
Kütah kad, wartang, ba dast і haméi sang, 
Bigirim sar a rùh i Siráz, hama humdil о тах, 
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Kih додаг i Sah az ün rah béoiha, 
Baulür ze kindas biki8ontm, binazis binisónim. 
771 kar xu’ iyàhó Xudara.’ 
Notes 


Who was the Qajar king to whom this is supposed to have been addressed ? 


Fath ‘Ali Shah? And was the author a Bakhtiari? The language is not con- 
vinoing. The type of rhythm used has not been found in any other poem 
recorded from the Bakhtiari. It seems to consist of short runs of rhyming 
phrases or single words. In the Vernac. Ms. it is written aa if it were prose, 
except for line 21, which is made into a couplet. 


1. 


rindána—Clossed : “ = zering”’. Pre. rind is a word with some variety of 
meanings. The commonest is perhaps ‘ clever rogue ’. 

Jallana—Glossed : “ = ta'jA-kür ", meaning, I suppose, ‘ swift in action’. 
Perhaps the idea here is a ‘ hustler’. 


. ert8+—The simple Trans. instead of the Causative, which a note gives as 


éertind-. The Bx. would be &rmid-. čerūndī would not have rhymed 
with burt. 


. rasidi—Op. Prs. rasidags, ‘ investigation ’, ‘ paying attention to’. Cp. also 


Haim s.v. rastdan (9). 


. ban—Glossed : “ в tree with fruit like pistachio, but smaller ". 


sésta—Glossed : “ = hawthorn (?), white flower, small red or white 
berries, thorny ”, 


. biruvum —Glossed : “ i.e. I shall take bast in”, (i.e. sanctuary). 
. а, piz, yiz —These exclamations are used respectively to drive away the 


animals mentioned. 


. tdh—Glossed : "ria $ darazi. ky wazan i rifa-as sad man bāšad ”. 
. gurz—(& heavy stick) “ with head covered with leather". 


cumay—(ditto) “ without leather covering ; lighter ”. 


. bidurūšum—“ = nshib, tašar, tp—bikunum ”. (To browbeat, intimidate.) 
. Glossed : “ we shall sit out on hills ”. 

. hórtóhy о porto —" = nàfaham, wah ; bd-duja‘at”’. 

. wartang—Gloased: “ (narrow) karbüs mipüland ”. Cp. Stemgass s.v. 


bartang = ' а narrow kind of cloth’. 


. bikišönīm—Qlossed : “ = az bala payin béarim. kišõndan: kikén-”. 


Translation 
A Letter from а Lur to the Shah 


I want a man wise and crafty, manly and active, 

To go and present himself before the King with the forked beard, 
And kiss the ground and say, ‘ О King with the Forked Beard, 
You have come from the city—for what purpose ? 


10. 


1b. 
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From Alwand, from Maiwand, from the back of Karwand, 
Of straw and barley what have you grazed and what have you cut f 
Into the state of your subjects you have not inquired, to what they say 
-you have not listened. 
Everything (even to the wild berries) of the ban and sesta you have turned 
into cash in your purse. 
I shall go to the camp of а Lur who has seven or eight sons (and take 
/ refuge with him). 
So that to his dog you cannot say “ chikh ", nor to his donkey “ рік ”, 
nor to his goat “ yikh ". 
I shall go to the foot of a wild almond tree, whose roots weigh a hundred 
maunds. 
And if there is a saw, I shall cut a club and cudgel, 
Which from the top end of it to the bottom has nme knots. 
I shall put it over my shoulder and roar out and threaten. 
We shall not come nigh the camp, 
I and my mother’s brother(s), Hamra and Shirali and Pirali, 
Who have fed on acorn-bread, and are savage and fearless, 
Short of stature, (we are clad in) narrow cotton cloth, and each (of us) 
І has в stone in his hand. 
We shall hold up the road from Shiraz, all of one heart and one secret 
| purpose, 
(To wit) that when the Daughter of the King comes by that road, 
We shall pull down the trousers from her buttooks, and with blandish- 
menta make her sit down. 
(And) this deed will be pleasing to God’ 
5. MISCELLANEOUS 
Bat i Balt kih Lur Guftah ast 
Balitum bigird, burum bizoihé, 
Kalg i dü'm yak igiré, minnat i Xudoi à. 
Balit i kal, balit ai, ka&k i вё вй: 
Har Её dard na xurê, hiinas xgra(v) ba! 
5. Baltt i kal az kul kulãwa sar daravérd : 
Her Lurë wa jilt i buland bala saras avéid. 
Lur i düy-xaré mast 
Zaid ba sarum, qüli ze sarum. vast. 
Rēiðum ba wala, burdum dara wala. 
10. Avérd bala sarum кага i jfin-sitfina, 
Iskamum dard, deravérd 185 i nazinina. 
Notes 


1. bali Рев. balüt, the holly-oak tree and acorns, It covers sparsely the inner 


(limestone) ranges of the Bakhtiari country, at elevations, I should think, 
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between 4—5,000 and 7-8,000 feet. The long, oval acorns are very large. 
In time of scarcity they are ground into flour after prolonged treatment 
to get rid of their more unwholesome constituents. But, despite the poet, 
no one in my experience professes to like this kind of emergency food. 

9. sã sã—“ = soyida, rubbed down, triturated ". Prs. sadan. 

5. kul kulawa——(Glossed : “ = acorn cup”. Further, under 1. 8. “ guis = ku- 
lawa ; piyala, shepherd’s сар”. But what then is the meaning of kul ? 

9. wālī—Glossed : “ = turba (i.e. Pra. tobra), a cloth bag slung under the arm 
for acorns ”. 


dara wila— = darra bala, = tang + bala = sar i tang”. 


Translation 
The Song of the Acorn 
May my oak tree bear fruit and my she-goat bring forth young | 
When my ground acorns and buttermilk come together, thanks are 
` due to God. 
Ripe acorn, О acorn! Dried acorns ground down: 
He who has and ests not, may his house perish | 
5. The ripe acorn pushed his head out of the acorn-cup : 
Every Lur came at him with a long stick. 
A buttermilk-drinking, drunken Lur 
Struck me on the head ; the cap fell off my head, 
He threw me into a bag, 
10. (And) carried me off to the top of the gorge. 
He brought down on my head a murderous knife : 
He ripped open my belly, and tore out my tender body. 


.TWO STUDIES IN GURUNGKURA : 
I. TONE; П. RHOTACIZATION AND RETROFLEXION * 


By J. BUBTON-PAGE 


URUNGKURA is the Nepali name of в language spoken in West Central 
Nepal by the Gurung tribe." These studies are based on the speech of 
G./Lieut. Ganesh Gurung, M.C., 1/2nd 1.15.0. Goorkha Rifles, who during 
1900 was seconded for duty as a research assistant at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies. 

About this language, referred to by its own speakers as [tamokri:], little 
has been published save a few remarks by Hodgson,’ some notes by various 
Army officers,“ and the specimens given in Volume IH of the Lingutstio Survey 
of India. It is a statement in this latter volame—surely one of the most inept 
linguistic pronouncements it is possible to imagine—that in Gurungkura 

' tones and accent are probably the вате as in other Nepal languages ' * that 
has prompted the first of these studies. It should be mentioned that the 
material presented here is relevant only to the Ghandrung dialect, which of the 
four or five major Gurungkura dialects is accorded the greatest prestige-value 
by the Gurungs themselves. 


I. Tons 


It is convenient to apply the term ‘ tone’ to the features of pitch, correlated 
with other features mentioned below, which in this analysis have been abstracted 
from Gurungkura words in the main system." No attempt is made in this paper 
to delimit the Gurungkura ‘ word’ by formal criteria, and since there are no 
institutionalized words in Gurung society, ‘ word’ has been used here loosely to 
refer to those minimal free forms in Gurungkura regarded as translation- 
equivalents of institutionalized Nepali words; particles are thereby 
conveniently excluded from this category, which may be stated as comprising 
the formally definable grammatical categories of noun, adjective, and verb. 

Words in the main system—i.e. those which are not to be recognized as 
loanwords from Nepali—may be stated in terms of a two-term tone system as 


1 This article 15 based on а paper read before the 28rd International Congress of Orlentalists 
at Cambridge, August, 1054. 

* Gurung ' and ' Gurungkura ' are the traditional spellings recognized by the War Office 
Handbook on Gurkhas and the LSI; the Nepal words would be transcribed gwrB, gurükwra in 
tho transcription made use of by Т. W. Clark, Iniroduction to Nepali (in preparation), which has 
been used for all Nepal! words quoted here. 

? B. Н. Hodgson, Masays on the Languages, Literature and Relnon of Nepál and Tibet, London, 
1874. 

“eg. Q. W. P. Money, Gurkha Manual, 8rd edition, Bombay, 1942. 

* Part Т, 182-8, with word-lists on pp. 254-270. 

* LSI, TIT, т, 188. 

т For the terms ‘ system ’ and ‘ sub-system’ see Part П of this paper and footnote 3, p. 116. 
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‘tone 1’ and ‘tone 2’ words. Loanwords from Nepali, which Ganesh used 
freely, aro more conveniently assigned to a ' tonally neutral’ category. ‘In the 
small sub-system of loanwords from Tibetan a tone system of two terms appears 
to be maintained. The tone of more frequent occurrence is described as 
‘tone 1? aag oa орав ; the other is described as ‘ tone 2’ 
and marked with а grave accent (* | йер the initial letter. The features 
abstracted as a basis for this m may conveniently be described first for 
the shortest independent unit, the monosyllabic word. 

Tone 1.—Exponents of tone 1 for the monosyllabic word in isolation— 
Le. in а one-word sentence—may be stated as follows :— 

Features of the utterance: ‘clear’ voice-quality ; simple fall in pitch from 


high to low. 
Features of the gyllable-initial : tenseness and voicelessness of plosives and 


11.6. in terms of & ‘ prosodic’ approach to tone rather than а 'tonemio' one. See here 
particularly A. E. Sharp, * А Tonal Analysis of the Disyllablo Noun m the Machame Dialect of 
Chaga ', BSOAS., түт, pp. 167 ff. 

3 Brief reading conventions are given here, but it is to be understood that the transcription is 
based on phonological rather than broad-phonetdo criteria, and values assigned here can be no 
more than approximate. 1 and 6 are front unrounded vowels, respectively close and mid. 
yw represents a front rounded vowel, half-close. 8 is an open unrounded front-ocentral vowel, 
while О and П are mid and close partially-rounded back vowels respectively. oy represents 
в front-cloaing diphthong whose starting-point is an unrounded central vowel. Nasality is 
represented by ~ &bove the vowel-letter (or above the first where more than one are 
used). Kt p, gdb, { q are plosives, of which t and d are dental, { and q retroflexed ; бапа} 
are prepalatal affricates more closely represented as [63] and [fF]. Of these Е t p { and c 
aro not aspirated; asprrated units are represented by kh, eto. tr represents a post-alveolar 
affricate, desoribed in Part П of this article. р p n and m are the velar, palatal, dental, and 
bilabial nasals respectively, and are voioed. у and W are palatal and Jablovelar semivowels 
ieepeotively ; the lablopalatal semivowel is written, like the front-rounded vowel, as yw, which 
in practice causes no ambiguity. T 1s a single-tap alveolar fricative [f], and 1 is clear; both 
these are voloed, exoept in the clusters kl and kly where tho | represents a voiceless lateral 
frioative. в and f are respectively alveolar and alveolo-palatal tongue-tip-down fricatrves, 
with or without voice. The ‘ glottal fricative’ h may be voiced as a tone-2 initial. q represents 
the glottal stop and ш only associated with tone 1. gh jh dh dh and bh are used only in 
transcribing Nepill loanwords, as are ņ and ow. These are read in Gurungkure as g jd db n 
and О respectively. 

A more detailed phonetio trenscriptzon has been given where appropriate; this is printed 
within square brackets and ita symbols are those of the LP.A. Alphabet. 

It has been found necessary to recognize three prtch-levels, high, mid, and low. These have 
been represented graphically by the following symbols :— . 

A. High level 7 B. Mid level ~ С. Low level _ 


D. Fall \ E. High fall ١ F. Low fal ү 
G. Falle y H. Rise-fall Д І Ruse / 


each of which is associated with one syllable of the phoneto transcription. (This does not 
necessarily correspond with the syllabioetion of the phonological spelling ; af. the close transcrip- 
don of humu qu in Example 12.) 

Word-division has been Where & hyphen is used (e.g. Example 18) it 
has no significance beyond th Holy ار‎ ioe danas А components of в compound 
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affricates, which may be aspirated; voicing of nasals, semivowels, r and 11 
Fricatives are voiceless. 


Features of the syllable-nucleus : short duration. 
Features of the syllable-final : glottalization. E.g.:— 


Example 1% 
kyw (kiy?] V ‘water’; املس خم‎ ١ ‘seven’;  Xlyó[k[o2] ١ ‘ place’ 
kwë [kw8?] \ ‘clothes’; — kra[k,ra?] \ ‘hair’; sa [sa2] ١ ‘earth’ 
Tone 2.—Exponenta of tone 2 for the monosyllabic word in isolation may be 
stated as follows :— 
Features of the utterance: breathy, ‘chesty’, ‘hollow’ voice-quality ; 
aspiration (in 88( * ; pitch falls to low after a short rise. 
Features of the syllable-initial: laxness ; potential voicing and aspiration. 
Features of the syllable-nucleus : medium (in 8) or long (in s88) duration. 
Features of the syllable-final: absence of glottalization. E.g.:— 


Ezample 2 
[ке F4 ЕЧ 
уп | kjo: | A ‘sheep’; ‘ni | ли | A ‘two’; ‘pre | лиш A ‘ laughter’ 
#— f fi- 
“куе | A ‘honey’; Xm A ‘eagle’; wo Fa A ' breath’ 


Not all the features noted above are diagnostic of IW and 2W monosyllables 
in connected utterance. In ‘list-intonation’, for example, which may be 
illustrated by counting-patterns, all 1W monosyllables except the final are 
uttered on a high level pitch ; further, in fS there is no glottal feature of the 
syllable-final. E.g.:— ` 


Ezample 3 
pni pre ku x \ ‘seven’, ‘eight’, ‘nine’ 
In the same context 2W monosyllables, except again for the final, are uttered 


оп low rising pitoh, which either may (88) or may not (f8) be preceded by | 
a slight fall. E.g. :— 


Ezample 4 
Ун ча ч VY ¥ A (8) ‘four’, ‘five’, ‘six’ 
| / / - 5 


1 This does not apply to tho 1 written ın the clusters К] and kly ; of. fn. 2, p. 112 above. 

1 The ‘ translation-meanmgs’ appended are for convenience of identifioation only; they do 
not necessarily imply congruence in terms of meaning at either the grammatical or lextoal levels. 
24% Following R. К. Sprigg, ‘ Verbal Phrases in Lhasa Tibetan’, BSOAS., xvi, 184-156, 
320-850 and 500—501, ‘tone-1 words’ and 'tone-2 words’ have been abbreviated as IW and 
2W respectively, and f8 and sS have bean used as convenient abbreviations for fast and slow 
speeds of utterance respectively. 
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Further illustration of both patterns is provided by the following ‘ mixed 
list’ of both IW and 2W monosyllables, the counting-series from ‘one’ to 
€ ten 3 = 


Ezample 5 
لكا‎ "b هه‎ ‘SH ‘ya ч p o pe ku ou 
V ү 7 / VY у ^ 7 1 \ (88) 
/ [7 / | | 5 1 - @8) 


By similar criteria the features of disyllabic words may be stated in terms of 
similar tonal systems, subject to the modifications stated below." The two 
syllables are associated with constant relative pitch-patterns whose mutual 
expectancy is determined by the sentence-position of the word, and is relatable 
to other pitch-patterns within the sentence. In isolation two patterns may be 
recognized, cf. Example 6. The other exponents of tone, as stated for 1W and 
2W monosyllables, require modification here: for both 199 and 2W, features 
stated above of the syllable initial and nucleus may be restated here as features 
of the initial and nucleus of the syllable in first place; no glottal feature may 
be stated of the final of either syllable in 1W.* 


Example 6 
1W 2W 

ق 

8010 [0] * three ' Но | phylo ‘four’ 
A 

khamu [khamo] |7 ١ ‘he comes’ \уашп 2 “he goes’ 
Re X 

mid [шій] ‘in the eye?’ | ‘miri Pes ‘in the man’ 

^. Во 
piou [лі о] “seventy ' ‘pica م‎ ‘ twenty ' 


The illustrations in this example have been selected from all grammatical 
categories. 
The relative pitch-patterns of IW and 2W disyllables for the intonation- 


` A tonal category to which а monosyllable in isolation may have been aaigned ів irrelovant 
when such ‘ monosyllable' may be identafied with the second morpheme in a disyllabio word. 
E.g. the features of the Initial of the syllable in isolation, as described above, are not coincident 
with those which oould be stated for the mitzal of that syllable in fine compositi. The exponents 
of intraverbal junotion, of which an account is outaide the scope of this paper, have no relevance 
as exponents of tonal ontegories. It may, however, bo necessary to write the tone-mark before 
' the second morpheme in order to ensure consistenoy in lexical entry, e.g. Gu pl ‘ twelve’ contra 
oupi ‘seventeen’; these are both IW, and this is symbolized by the absence of tone-mark 
initially. The morpheme ‘pi i» tonally neutral, but partakes of the features of tone 9 in 
a monoeyllable and, in this case, tone 1 in a disyllable, 

"An instance of ‘creaky’ voloo has, however, been recorded m one 2W in f8: 


~creak- 
paji ‘pogi Гозал pri] ^ ^ X _ ‘І carried it’, beside s8 [Uwxi:]; here, however, a velar 
would be stated in other members af the grammatical paradigm, e.g. ‘pogo [pyzo'] (£8), 
[PTEQ:] (sS) ‘ oazry it’, and this feature need neither be considered as ' glottalization’ nor 
specially signified in the transcription. 5 
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context of * list’ may be illustrated, firstly, by the counting-series consisting of 
the numerals ‘ one ’ to ‘ ten ’ extended with а marker-partiole in colligation 3 :— 


Ezample 7 
‘kriplo "niglo sl ‘plinlo ‘yaplo "truglo iplo pregió kugld ougid? 
Ob зү чк мү Rae S CER ok 


and, secondly, by the ‘ tens ’ series from ‘ ten’ to ‘ hundred ’, in which the first 
and last terms are monosyllables :— 


Ezample 8 
eu ‘piou  sócu ‘piou ‘paou ruou piou preou Киси 
HE doa AE ES GE ESTES 


No further exponential criteria of tone can be established from a study of 
longer words or ‘ tonal units’ than those presented here. Although a detailed 
account of Gurungkura intonation is outside the scope of this paper, some 
examples of contonation * in sentences of more than one word are appropriate 
here as emphasizing by contrast the pitch-exponents of the word. The 
contonation-patterns of the sentences in the following three examples are 
exponents of lexical difference, e.g. :— 


Ezample 9 
(two monosyllables not constituting a word) 

mi рі ‘seven eyes’ mi ‘pi “two eyes ' 
UK ME 
‘mi рі ‘seven men’ ‘mi ni ‘two men’ 

У \ Xr 4 

Example 10 * 
(monosyllable and disyllable constituting two words) 

ші ріці mi ‘pinlo 
- 8 s 
‘mi piylo ‘mi ‘pinlo 

VU. Wee 


1 For the term ‘ oolligation' see Н. F. Sirnon, ‘Two Substantival Complexes in Standard 
Chinese ', BSOAS., xv, 327-855, and J. Б. Firth, footnote contributed to Sprigg, op. dit., p. 186. 
з For oonvenienoo of identaflcation Nepali translation-equivalents of these counting-series are 
given here :— 
Example 5. eb du Hs. ..... dof 
Example 7. yowj{a, dusja, &wswja . . defowia 
з For the term ‘ contonstion’ and its relation to intonation, see J. R. Firth, footnote oon- 
tributed to Sharp, op. att., p. 104. 
4 No tranalation-meenings can be given in English to distmguish Examples 10 and 11 from 
Example 9, and Nepali translations are therefore grven here :— 
Example 9. sat/dut ДЕА, sat/dus jona manche. 
Example 10. eatew[a/d«sla Akh, satow]a/dws[a jona manche. 
Example 1l. saiew[vy/dws]oy ДБА, satew[vy /dui[oy fona manche. 
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Ezample 11 
(as Example 10, but ‘ emphatic ’) 
mi mipley mi "niplay 
ЛА VA 
‘mi nipley ‘mi ‘pinley 
/ ү \. л 


although the ехропеп{в of tone, described above and symbolized by the 
presence or absence of ` in the transcription, are of no leas importance in lexical 
differentiation. Similarly, in euch & sentence as ' Cover up the rice, then, or 
it'll get dirty, won't it f ’, 
Example 12 
Köy ‘hudo, meyla humu qu | [KAI 'furdo: ,málla 'hom?29'] 
рено Lt 

although the pitch-patterns of ‘hudo and humu qu here are divergent from those 
stated for 1W and 2W in the contexts given above,! the other exponential 
criteria are still relevant to the overall statement of tone. 

In some utterances it has been possible to recognize sentence-features which 
to some extent correspond with prosodic exponenta of tone as stated for the 
word. Thus, considering the two sentenoes (a) ‘I didn't go into the flower- 
garden ’, and (b) ‘I didn’t go into the vegetable-garden '— 

Ezample 13 
(а) Da tra-bari-ri ‘a ‘ya (b) па ‘tra-bari-ri‘a‘ya . 
а бзш уы КИЕУ eI 


there is а great difference in acoustic irapreasion, (b) being characterized by 
breathy voice from the second syllable to the end.* Since this ів relatable to the 
2W "tra (bari, as a Nepali loanword, is ‘ tonally neutral ’), it haa not been found 
necessary to distinguish 'tone-l sentences’ and 'tone-2 sentences’: it is 
with reference to the word that the category of tone has been established.3 


1 Bemg here exponents ofe emphasis '. 

* of. a similar observation made by J. Carnoohan in ‘ A Study m the Phonology of an Igbo 
Speaker’, BSOAS., хп, 424. 

* Té must be emphamzed that the examples given above are presented in limited intonation- 
contexts in illustration of the principal points made in this part of the article, and are not to be 
considered as exhaustive m terms of either Intonation or contonation. From an investigation of 
the recorded utterances of the informant it would appear that intonation requires to be stated, 
provisionally, in terms of at least three systems ; it rs роо that a study of Gurungkura m the 
feld may require a statement with a larger number of terms to account for a wider range of 
emotional contexts than have been recorded from в single speaker. Furthermore, while oon- 
clusions drawn from illustrations such as those in Example 6 may be valid for all grammatical 
categories, it does not follow that generalizations made on the basis of the characteristics of 
words m isolation are necessanly valid for all categories in all contexts, nor that such 
generalizations are necessarily valid for words outside the main system, which have been excluded: 
from this statement. 
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П. RHOTAOIZATION AND RETROWLEXION 

This second short study deals with a topio not referred to explicitly in the 
LSI statement of the phonological structure of Gurungkura, except for & rather 
vague remark that ‘ the consonantal system is apparently nearly the same as in 
Aryan dialects such as Hindi'!; though it is implicit in the transcription of 
the specimens. It is particularly the articulations which are there transcribed 
with ‘ T-symbols’ which are referred to here: t thd dh t thd. This seems to 
imply a twofold classification by recognizing a t-series and a ¢-series. It is the 
aim of this study to justify a threefold classification of the articulations these 
symbols, as interpreted in speech by the informant, represent. 

Professor J. R. Firth has pointed out * the convenience of assuming at least 
three phonological systems for Tamil and Telugu, and Miss E. J. A. Henderson 
has suggested reasons ? for regarding Siamese from a polysystemic viewpoint, 
in order to deal adequately and economically with borrowed words. It has been 
found expedient to treat Gurungkura phonology as comprising several systems, 
for the same reason. To account for the numerous loanwords from Nepali used 
by the informant а ‘secondary system’ is required within the Gurungkura 
framework ; and в prominent ‘ sub-system ’ in this is that set up for the Nepali 
‘retroflexed consonants’ j, th, d (which includes the flapped [t]) and А.“ 
To account for the informant’s pronunciations of Nepali loanwords characterized 
by these articulations it was not found necessary to recognize more than three 
units of the ‘retroflexed’ term: |, th, and d (the aspiration-feature of the 
so-called ‘ voiced aspirates’ gh jh qh dh bh was barely noticeable even in his 
Nepali speech). 

These sounds invariably imply retroflexion of at least contiguous vowels, 
and as such would be most appropriately stated as focal exponents of a prosody 
the extent of whose relevance is delimited by such retroflexion.* No further 
discussion of these sounds is necessary here, but it may be observed that they 
are transcribed in the LSI, in the description of Nepali itself and in those of 
Gurungkura and other Nepalese Tibeto-Burman languages in which Nepali 
loanwords occur, as t, th, d, and œh. 

It was possible to recognize in the informant’s speech two sounds which 
could be clearly distinguished from those of the series just described, yet are 
nevertheless also represented in the LSI by ¢ (e.g. tu ‘six’, ба ' to live, 
remain ’). These sounds in Ganesh’s speech made a strikingly different acoustic 
impression from that made by his ‘ retroflexed ’ sounds, and when I repeated 

1 op. oit., 183. з In ‘Sounds and Prosodies ', TPS., 1948, 127. 

з In ' The Phonology of Loanwords in some South-East Asian Languages ', TPS., 1961, 183. 

4 ,نو‎ which must bo set up for Kathmand? Nep&ll, was not required for & statement of the 
informant’s Nep&l! speech, which might be desoríbed as the Western koins strongly influenoed by 
his Army environment, 1 Р 

Sof. W. S. Allen, ‘Some Prosodio Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspiration in Banakrit', 
BSOAS., xm, 989-946, and ‘ Retroflexion in Sanskrit : Prosodic Technique and its Relevance to 
Comparative Statement’, BSOAS., XVI, 550—565. I am indebted to Dr. Allen for allowing me 


access to this second article before its publication and for checking my statement against his 
own conclusions. ` ° In the second oase the LSI occasionally writes і; this is probably а айр. ` 
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to him words characterized by these sounds he found retroflexed consonants 
unacceptable. There was no noticeable retroflexion characterizing the con- 
tiguous vowels, unlike those in proximity to the consonant-series already 
decribed in terms of a retroflexion-prosody. The two sounds in question 
could be described as comprising a post-alveolar affricate term the members of 
which are differentiated by the prosodic exponents of tone 1 and tone 2. These 
sounds are produced by the tongue-tip striking behind the alveolar ridge, without 
retroflexion but with s-like friction at the point of contact. They are thus 
similar to the [tr-]-bype articulations of spoken Lhasa Tibetan! (kr Er gr tr 
dr pr рт br in the conventional transcription); and the description of the 
tr-series in Lushai * could be applied to this Gurungkura series. Iti is proposed, 
therefore, to employ the digraphs tr and “tr for the initials ? assigned to this 
series іп IW and 2W respectively. 

It is further possible, on the basis of Ganesh’s speech, to state a third 
‘t-like’ series distinguishable from both the retroflexed and what may be 
described as the rhotacized series ; this series is represented in the LSI transorip- 
tion by unmarked t, th, d, and dh, and may be described as dental. The other 
two series being considered having now been provided for, these unmarked 
letters may be employed for the dental series ; but since a dental term has to 
be stated for words in the main phonological system as well as for words in the 
system set up for Nepali loanwords, it is necessary to add Ч to cover those 
oases in which the prosodic exponents of tone 2 are to be signified. 

It might be inferred from this proposed system of spelling that the second, 
tr-, series is being regarded as the rhotacized correlate of the t-seriea, for which 
view there is, in fact, some diachronic support, and which would be unobjec- 
tionable if only the main phonological system had to be considered; but the 
system set up for Nepali loanwords must also be taken into account. In Nepali 
а consonant-sequence (-)ir- has to be stated, and the possibility must be con- 
sidered of Nepali loanwords in which tra )5( is a unit (which in the Nepali 
system is a dental complex) being used in Gurungkura. Ganesh used only one 
such word where tra was initial as a Nepali loanword in his Gurungkura speech, 
the word iras (arq) ‘sustenance’. This he uttered with a svarabhakts vowel- 
glide as [fesane]. In Nepali loanwords where tro was medial (e.g. natra (q), 
matroy (ATT ) dentality was always maintained, and а similar vowel- -glide was 
also a sal in the informant’s Gurungkura speech. 


1 В, Shafer, in ° Classification of Some Languages of the Himalayas’ [sic], Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society, XXXv1, 3-4, 192 ff., refers (р. 200) to‘ stop consonants + -r- ' having become 
© supradentals’ in modern spoken Central Tibetan dialects. If by this extraordmary term he 
means alveolar or retzoflexed plosives, hus assertion i& not in agreement with the facta. The 
articulations in question, although ir, dr may be written in Tibetan for the retroflexed plosives 
in words borrowed from Indian languages (e.g. Tib. drag for Hind! dak), are in fact not 
plomves but affricates. See here Bprigg, op. oit., £n. to p. 142. 

"of Eugénie J. A. Henderson, ‘Notes on the Syllable Btruoture of Lushai’, BSOAS., 
xu, 722. 

з The two members of this term are commuteble only among the initial alternances in 
Gurungkure ; this fact provides farther reason for dissociating them from the ' retroflexed ’ term. 
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The sounds considered so far may conveniently be summarized aa follows :— 





Simple Complex 
Dental term : t th M d (dh) (ter) 
` ° Rhotacized ' term : tr tr 


' Retroflexed' term: t th 4 (qh) 
(The bracketed symbols, though unnecessary in the phonological statement, 
aro retained for convenience in the transcription of Nepali loanwords.) 

It will be observed that no aspirated member of the ‘ rhotacized ’ term has 
been stated above. In connexion with this a short excursion into the diachronic 
field of study may be of relevance here. 

The Lhasa Tibetan [tz], [th] and [Mz/dr] are phonetio interpretations 
of the orthographic pr p'r br, kr k'r gr, as well as of tr and dr. The units in 
Gurungkura which are relatable to the rhotacized velars and bilabials 
represented in the Tibetan orthography are not post-alveolar affricates as in 
Lhasa Tibetan, but rhotacized velars and bilabials respectively. E.g.:— 





Gurungkura cf. Tibetan 
kra “head ’ skra 
khruba “wash ' AR’ ru-pa 
Мира © twist ' 8grim-pa : 
phreme © guest ’ Ар'тай-ра ‘meet’ 
possibly also 
pre “eight? brgyad 


but in this last example the tonal non-correspondence has yet to be explained, 
and other instances of the non-aspirated tone-l rhotacized bilabial pr-, which 
might be cited here, are not yet recorded, except for such examples as pralo 
* monkey-year ’, cf. Tibetan epre-lo, which may be considered as old borrowings 
from Tibetan.? 

The Gurungkura tr and Mr are relatable to Tibetan tr and dr only. The 
Tibetan orthography does not recognize t'r and, as has been observed, there is 
no aspirated member, *trh, of the rhotacized tr/‘tr term in the system set up 
for Gurungkura. 


1 It would appear that R. Shafer, loo. oit., has been misled by Hodgson’s and other specimens 
into making this comparison without regard to the tonal discrepancy between Gurungkure and 
Tibetan. As most of Shafer’s material has been culled from Hodgson, the LSI and other equally 
untrustworthy sources, it is difficult to accept his conclusions without reservation. 

1 This may be inferred from а consideration of the lokkor terms m Gurungkura, used in 
counting in the 12-year vis-d-vis their Tibetan counterparts. Of the twelve terms, 
соо 15Чо to'lo ‘уо ‘mu'pru'lo sa‘pryw'lo ta‘lo Чоо pra‘lo *oe'lo khi'lo and pho'lo 
(af. Tibetan бузба (Jo) lay stag yos Abrug sbrul rta lug эрте) bya khyi and pag), at least 
Mnu'pru and sa‘pryw must be set outside the main system on account of their patterns in 
isolation (A); and the series is also distinguished by the ‘animal’ words being used only 
in oolligation, and collocation, with ‘lo ‘year’ (other words are in common general use to 
represent the animals which correspond to the ‘animals’ of the cycle). They are thus to be 
suspected as loanwords, and are sufficiently far removed from the spoken Central Tibetan terms 
as to make it very improbable that they are modern importations by the selected youths the 
Gurung» send for study in Tibetan monasteries, many to Lhasa itself, to return as priests, 


THE FINAL PARTICLE FWU ЖХ 
Ву A. C. GRAHAM 


HE Chinese demonstrative fwu xk has recently been examined in an article 

by Dr. B. Schindler) The use of Ж as a final particle is, however, dis- 

cussed only in connexion with the combination +4, =Æ, and Schindler does not 

commit himself to a definite decision as to ite function. That the final =% 

deserves в detailed investigation is sufficiently shown by a glance at the defini- 
tions given by standard Western authorities : 


R. Н. Mathews, 4 Chinese-English Dictionary, revised edition, 1948 : 
‘Final partiole like ملت‎ ’. 

Н. A. Giles, А Chinese-English Dictionary, 2nd edition, 1912 : 

‘A final particle, used as an interjection’ also ‘an untranslatable 
particle, lending rhythmic vigour to a sentence ’. 

8. Couvreur, Dicttonnatre chinots-frangats, 1890 : 

‘Particule... ¥ J£ Ж 5 Je suis perdu’. 
J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 2nd edition, indexes to vols. 1 (1893) and 2 
(1895) : 
‘A final particle with exclamatory force ’. 
G. von der Gabelentz, Chinesische Grammatik (1881), p. 324, pp. 478/9: 
° к fü am Batzende ist ausrufend ’. 

J. J. Brandt, Wenlt Particles (1929), p. 67 : 

‘ A final particle giving a strong emphasis to the preceding sentence '. 

The practice of most translators may be summed up by saying that when it 
is possible they represent ع3‎ by an exclamation mark, and when it is not they 
ignore it. : 

No one who has tried to translate texts containing this particle is likely to 
be satisfied that its function is exclamatory ; the description is too vague to be 
useful and yet not vague enough always to fit. At first sight, however, it seems 
to have good Chinese authority. According to Wang Yiinjy (Е Б] ع2‎ 1766- 
1834), ‘It is like АЁ. It is a “sighing word" * (f TF1 Hy, ЖО i) This 
explanation goes back to Jaw Chyi (Ж Җ 108-201), who notes in his commen- 
tary on Menovus that ‘ ع3‎ is а “ sighing word " ' (3:1 $k Kt L)? Are we to 
assume that for these scholars -k is a particle like #8, which serves to express 
the emotion of the speaker? The note on the particle by the modern gram- 
marian Yahg Shuhdar (Mj Hj RE) suggests that we should be cautious in drawing 


1 “Grammatical Notes No. 2, 3’, (Asia Major, new serios, vol. ш, part 2, July, 1953, 
162-168). А 

* Jingjuann Shykteyr BE (RR E (Shyuesheng gwoshyne отела JI AE Wü Ай Ж) 
10/85. 

> Mengisyy jenqyih МЫ F- JE FR (Basic Smologieal Series BR eK X S 6/04. 
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this.conclusion. He describes ite function-as exclamatory (FE E $k) and always 
writes it with an exclamation mark, yet he observes: ‘It has been demon- 
strated by Chyan Dahshin (§ عاد‎ Wī) and in our own time by Uang Rongbao 
(FE Ж W) that the old pronunciation of је should have been like E, ; it is the 
modern word 88 ’.1 

But $ (FE), which is also, by the way, commonly printed with ап exclama- 
tion mark, is connected not with the emotion of the speaker, but rather with the 
attitude assumed towards the person addressed, suggesting that a proposal is 
made subject to his approval. When considering the explanations of Jaw Chyi 
and Wang Yiinjy, it is therefore necessary to take into account that they lacked 
the means to make such a distinction.! 

A useful starting-point is provided by the Japanese Kambun editions of 
Chinese texts, in which > is generally represented by the exclamatory kana, 
sometimes by the interrogative ka. Although the use of kana as an equivalent 
is unenlightening, it is interesting to notice that when kana cannot be made to 
fit the Kambun editors are generally able to account for the as interrogative. 
That there are a number of cases in which 35 appears to be interrogative is well- 
known (Yang Shuhdar gives as examples Nos. 2, 9, and 4 below) ; but it does 
not seem to have been observed that in such cases the question regularly 
expects agreement from the person addressed :— 


Мо. 1. Leu Shyh chuenchtou E, FE FE $k (Syhbuh Beyyaw fg Ў BW EOD 
18/05A/1 m] E ЖОЙ Eb ЖА EW D Se XS Н. تك‎ 2 
[ZG EG E Н.П! 

Вушаа Shii refuted a Mohist teacher in the presence of the King of 
Jongshan on the subject of condemning aggression. He said, ‘ What you 
are proficient in is the condemnation of aggression, is it not?’ The Mohist 
teacher said, ‘ Yes’. 

No. 2. ub sup. 18/154/6 غلا‎ BE ول‎ Z WR RU A ak Ж 2 Ж ЖЬ 
ЖЖ Н, 7 27 

Luh Yueh replied to him, * In that case you want to profit Оћуп, do you 
not ?’ Jou Po said, ‘I do’. 

No. 3. Shyyjth Fl W, Basic Sinological Series (Bl a Ж ж HE (2ة‎ 4 
BERS 3# kH — НЖЖ ЖУЛКА КЖ LF 


1 Teyrchywon fg FE (Commercial Press, 1028) 1/46. Cyan Dehahin (1728—1804) argued m 
his essay Originally there were яо ‘light Kip’ sounds (үү ج47‎ FE Д Ff) that words with an 
initial F- were originally pronounced B- or P- (Shyrfiakjai yeangshin luh -]- A Ж Жо Ж. 
Basic Simological Series 101-111). This does not refer to 3; if Chyan Debshin ever dealt 
specifically with +2, I have failed to trace the reference. The work of Uang Bongbao 1s inacoces- 
Íble to me. 

1 In Some Reflections on the Diffoulty of Translation (Studies in Ohoness Thought, American 
Anthropological Association Memoir No. 75, Deo., 1053, p. 276), Achilles Fang also observes that 
WE ‘is more or less а colloquial counterpart of the final F’. The equation of Fe and 6 
has also been suggested by Рет Bhyuehso MW ML AE, Сынады shiniayh jyishyh y Ж HE 
=F $4 Ff (Commercial Press, 2nd ed., 1985), مم‎ 
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S ur ees EXC ; 


Ж» KA жип, TANE. 

Hwantzyy finally acoepted the de girls, and for three days did not 
attend to the business of government. Moreover at the spring sacrifice he 
did not send sacrificial meat to the high officers. Confucius thereupon went 
away. When he stopped for the night at Twen, the music master Yii, who 
was seeing him off, said ‘ It ів not you who is in the wrong’. Confucius said, 
* May I sing a song 1' He sang, ' The mouths of those women can send 
а man into exile...’ 

Whether any particular example of 3 ia understood by an editor as assertive 
or as interrogative is only apparent in the case of Kambun and boairhuah 
editions. (In the latter it is reproduced generally by MI, sometimes by BR, We, 
Е.) Different editors disagree widely im their choice of equivalents, so that 
there are few cases where one can Bay that ع3‎ is universally recognized as 
interrogative. Fifteen examples of the particle interpreted by ka and BE will be 
found below (Nos. 6, Т, 9, 12, 14, 18, 20, 21, 25, 33, 36, 40, 41, 44, 40). It will 
be seen that in all of these the assumed question expecte assent from the 
audience. The only possible exceptions to the rule noted in preparing this study 
are No. 34 below (discussed in ita place) and No. 4. 

No. 4. Janngwotseh Jiowjuh WR Bl E He ТЕ (Syhbuh Tsongkan "£z 
ЛАВ Ж ARER B, OS URS BHR عدا‎ 4 3 КЖ 
BHA ZR fe №... 

' Therefore nobles and kings call themselves by self-depreciatory terms. 
This is treatmg humility as fundamental, is it not?’ To be orphaned or 
in need is the poorest and meanest position among men.... 

The first two sentences are a quotation from the Datoderjing 39 (see p. 131 
below). The Sonq editor Baw Biau ) J), commenting on JE X, says # 8 
Е 35. But the supplementary note of Wu Shydaw (5L Mj 34, Yuan) attaches 
the ع3‎ to the following sentence and suggests that Jf should either be omitted 
or placed before Җ. The parallel in the Dawderjing reads... Bi Ht A E BR 
X3 УЕ 2. 


Since there is во little agreement as to when 3k is assertive and when 
interrogative, it is clear that (as in the case of XÊ), there is no sharp dividing line 
between the two functions. This being so, it may be a useful working hypothesis 
to suppose that it is the sign of 

A question expecting assent 

A tentative assertion inviting confirmation 

A confident assertion qualified out of politeness. 
This would give it а function similar to n'est-ce pas ? or моћ wahr ? It would 
also be consistent with Yang Shuhdar’s suggestion that ع3‎ is phonetically the 
same word as $k, although it must be noted that, unlike #8, it is not used to 
propose actions, 
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One point which tells in favour of thia hypothesis is the fact that in no 
indexed * pre-Hann text does + ever follow a question demanding new informs- 
tion (that is, containing an interrogative pronoun or adverb), as distinct from 
a question demanding assent to something already proposed. Sentences oon- 
taming an interrogative pronoun or adverb, particularly rhetorical questions 
introduced by Ж, tend to have a strong emotional content, and are often 
reinforced by exclamatory or interrogative finals, such as fb and 3#. Thus in 
Juangizyy Y is supported in seventeen cases by fib, in all the remaining seven 
cases by JB or 3#, but never by =, although the word is especially common in 
this taxt. This would be very surprising if the function of је were to express 
emotion, but if the particle mvites assent to a statement already made it is 
easy to see why it cannot follow а ‘ who f ’ or ‘ what f ’ or ‘ how 1 ' question ... 
one cannot say ‘ Qui ув là, n'est-ce paa f ’ 

The problem of the final Æ is obscured by the difficulty of finding definite 
oriteria, and anyone who insisted on the liberty to select his own examples 
would be in a position to prove any case whatever. It therefore seems advisable 
to take two of the earliest texts in which 3 occurs in a final position, the 
Analects and the T'»oojuann, and to examine every instance. The purpose will 
be to show that, wherever there are criteria for deciding between these alterna- 
tives, it is better to take it as n'est-ce pas ? than as an exclamatory particle. Tt 
is not denied that in many cases there are no such criteria ; but it is hoped that 
the effect of the examples on the reader will be cumulative. 

The final 5% ocours thirty-one times in the Teuoojuann. The contexte in 
which it appears may be divided into :— 

(A) Direct speech recorded in the narrative. 

(B) Moral comments on events. Besides the comments of the narrator there 
are some ascribed to contemporaries ; in a few cases it is merely a matter of 
convenience whether or not we treat these as part of the narrative (and there- 
fore to be classed under A). 


(A) А 
The final X occurs thirteen times in speeches, always after a statement which 
is put forward tentatively and is open to dispute—an opinion about what is 
going to happen or what would have happened under different conditions, 
about the character of a man, the motives of an action, the possibilities of a 
situation. 
No. 5. Legge, Chinese Classtos vol. 5. 343/7 HE Z A wh Ж HE dE X 
ЖЖ. 
Our successors will certainly have to take the consequences of this, will 
they not! The state has been abandoned. 


1 Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series: Yihjing, Shyjing, Truoojuanm, Analects, 
Mencius, МоМзуу, Jwamgizyy, Shyunizyy. Morimoto Kakuxó ф# of NE, Ska 
гарып [A] Ж SR Б] (1933), Gokyo sakuin 77 BK Be E] vol тш (1044). Tsay Tynggann Ak 
KE FÊ, Lao fies Lao st B E, 1022. 
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No. 6. 377/18 && Wi, ib ЖОЮ. BH ЖН R 3: Kambun SoshowW 
зс SE we (Yühodo 4 HH 4#) В, 590 *... ала shinan koto M nakaran ka. 

Having no propriety, they are sure to eat their words. We shall be dead 
in no time, don't you think t 
No. T. 392/18 K Wk 38 th Ko са 625. TEN 

SO wo yabureru ka . . 

Is it not that Chun is doomed by heaven ? We must not remain here.? 
No. 8. 553/4 Җ ж E, ВАЖНА Р, A Ж ОХ! 

Passing him in the court, he heard him say with a sigh, ‘ Ah! Is not this 
certain to be mine ؟‎ ' 

No.9. 059/13 A fe Æ Ж, ан, г... HM Ж.Ж ЕДИ 
Kambun B, 188... Kimi SO wo hossuru ya, yue ni sono miya wo tsukurers. 

When the Duke built the Chuu palace, Muh Shwu said: ‘... Is it not 
that he wants Chuu ? That is why he has built this palace ’. 

No. 10. 720/18 Ws F, ДЖЕ i ko dE 26 YS Pb Р 

Alas! Is it not to be accounted hopeless ? He will die here ! 
No. 11. 725/12 R Ж @ H, Jc ER BOR EX 

Tf I could not shoot, you wouldn't have spoken or laughed, would you 1 
(Husband to a shy wife who never spoke or laughed until she saw him shoot 
a pheasant.) 

No. 12. 828/6 SAH M PE TOR FE EL ER R Kamb 
B, 707... Kore GO wo yashwnau naru ka. 

The men of Wu all rejoiced (at the bribes given them by Yueh). Only 
Tzyyshiu was afraid and said, ‘ Is not this fattening Wu for the slaughter f ' 
When it occurs in dialogue, it is to be observed that the statement conoluded 

by Ж is in each case discussed (sometimes to be rejected) by the person 
addressed. 


1 Tt will be observed that the combmation #2 =e (Nos. 6, 30, 88, 39, 40, 42, 45, 49). does 
not affect the functions either of 4 (perfective) or of zk. Since 22 following a negative 
implies ‘no more’ ' no longer ’, the literal translation would be ' Our death will no longer have 
& day, will it?’ 

* The Kambus Sdsho (Yahód5 AF A Bh) has been chosen as the edition which is least 
frequently satisfied with the conventional equivalent kana. Where its reading is not quoted, 
1t هذ‎ to be assumed that Je هد‎ either read as kana or ignored. 

7 The combination А, = (Noe. 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 20-82, 84, 35, 46) does not affect the 
function ether of 4h, (‘It is that...’ ' It is beosuse . .") or of фе. Schindler, however, deals 
with this combmation without discussing: die dba] E ساد‎ doe. According to a communication 
from Е. v. Zach printed in Bahindler's article, in , XX ' the Hy, must be interpreted causally 
as is the case frequently in the T'ao-cÁ«a», whereas XK probably functions here as a definite 
particle similar to the clanse conaluding Hy, (cf. [Gabelents, ut sup.] § 482 “ dies bedeutet, dies 
ناكد‎ . . . ”( : $ could not be used for that purpose as otherwise two f, would have followed 
one another ’ (ut sup. 167). But, apart from the implausibility of equatmg >} with the ‘ clause 
concluding 44, ', B ce Any ا ل‎ Hiat the ere ل‎ and PE tha Anal M; ete es 
sharply distinct as this explanation assumes ? 
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No. 13. 165/16 Ub 18 Ж RMS E REK XT юж 
В.т... AE SRM ROR PRR AOR 
‘If my father had followed the divination of the historiographer Su, 
I should not have come to this pass, should 1?’ Harn Jean, who was in 
attendance, said : ‘... Your father’s violations of virtue were innumerable. 
What difference can it make that he did not follow Su’s divination ?’ 
No. 14. 384/18 E RRA UR AR AR RE 
БН, B ДЕЖ ê di @ ЖОЛ FI Й Kambun A, 013... OHU 


naru 





‘The man who made us kill the son of the proper wife and set up the 
воп of another во ав to lose a great helper, was Jong, was it not?’ Trzanq 
Shiuanshwu said angrily: ‘ He could not be dealt with at the time, and of 
what crime is his heir guilty f | 
No. 15. 342/10 Н, Z J bh ж, жн, HSH дс = 

FEN ho EHAR 

The Duke said, ‘ Victory was due to your efforts, was it not?’ He 
answered, ‘It was due to your instructions, and to the efforts of all your 
officers. What have my efforts contributed to it?’ 


No. 16. 679/10 BR Ej, T жа RA XU, A + Н, DR 
d X 8 xS 
The Duke said, ' It is only Jiuh who is in harmony with me, don't you 
agree 1' Yanntzyy replied, * Jiuh merely coincides with you; how can he 
be considered in harmony with you 1' 
№. 17. 860/2 Hi KE كد‎ Wk Hi CE fk gn BARR HR. RMA 
BR, Ж А! 
He said of Tzyygonq, * If he had been here, I should not have come to 
this pass, should I?’ Wuubor said, ‘ If во, why did you not call him f 


(B) 

The final X& ooours eighteen times in short moral dissertations inspired by 
incidente in the narrative, generally headed ‘ A gentleman will вау’ (# F Н), 
but sometimes ascribed to Confucius or to contemporaries of the event. These 
comments are fairly uniform in character; a moral principle is proposed, and 
supported by quotations from the Shy and Shu; and certain facte about the 
incident are recalled to show that it is & case in point. 

is used to mvite the reader to agree to— 

(1) The initial statement of the moral; facta about the incident are then 
adduced as proof. 


No. 18. 560/18. Ж Z2 SH JA EL №, ju E Xo FAM mo 


Bz Fz {ИЩ FE ONE dn Kambun Sosho B, 194. JI no motte yamu 
bekarazaru ya, kono gotoks ka, 
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This shows how indispensable eloquence is, does it not ? Since Tzyy- 
chaan has it, the feudal lords are under obligation to him. On no account 
can one do without eloquence. 


No. 19. 736/7 4, Z2 FR "I F UK d, MEK AMA A 10 Ж 


in XB 
This shows how necessary it is to take care of one's reputation, does it 


not ؟‎ Since he possessed the territory, his name is recorded ; but it would 

be better for him if it were not. 

(2) The relevance of a quotation to the case in question. 

No. 20. 327/6 Ж] 3# BF fW, UNE x HG #1 ж, FE ЙЕ р th, Kk Kambun 
A, 504 ... kono mono wo tu ka. 

What it says in the Joushu, ‘He employed the employable and revered 

the reverend ’, is applicable to this саве, is it not ї 

No. 21. 330/5 Æ Mj ZR RMA PRA. C ZEN BK 
Kambun A, 506... kore wo kore tu ka. 


I have heard that ‘When a Yeu promotes good men, the bad men 
disappear’. Is it not to such a case as this that the saying refers f 


No. 22 and 23. 505/9, 10 RÈ ,جد‎ T3 RT, 95 s Z— JE Û A 1Ш 

U Ko TE PME ЖОЖ OL Aa 5 th Ko 
The Ode says, ‘ Happiness to my Lord, the foundation of the state | ' 

Does it not refer to having a good der ? Again, ‘ God looks down on you, do 

not be unfaithful in your heart '. Does it not refer to having a good name ? 

In these cases it is especially clear that there is no emotion which =Æ can be 
supposed to express. 27 78 4h, c is parallel to the common formula dt jt 
(Ж) حم‎ fl 3F ‘Із it not to this that it refers f ’, in which the modal $ (although 
of all the classical particles it is perhaps the one which we understand least) 
seems to indicate that the question is rhetorical. 

(3) The claim that the incident illustrates the principle—that one should 
not dreas above one’s station, take advantage of people’s troubles, alienate 
one’s supporters. 


No. 24. тж BRR PR d Ж 

Was it not because Tzyytzanq's clothes were too fine for him ? (On the 
murder of Tzyytzanq for wearing a cap of kingfisher feathers). 
No. 25. 315/9 Bf fA th KL 3# ty k Kambun А, 488. RAN wo tanomu 


mono nt KI sen ka. 
Is it not a case of resorting to those who took advantage of the trouble ї 
No. 26. 572/17. È R Z ЖУ, RA d X 
Was not Jaan of Jeu’s failure to maintain himself due to throwing men 
aside ؟‎ 
In most cases the claim that the incident illustrates a principle (that the 
small states have no comforter ; that one should always be prepared, promote 
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the good, set a good example, keep faith ; the evils of having no hegemon) is 
justified by first giving the relevant pointe about the incident. 


No. 27. 362/2 vp WE Ж i iE. M RAR ii XX vo X ho Жж 
d d 
The Middle States do not array their armies. When barbarians enter to 


attack, no one pities it ; is not (‘Tarn a state) without a comforter 1 


No. 28. 369/19 д 4 t Bí 75 ^R FE i "Uo Pk be 2 m HE 
= Жжж 
Jeu, trusting in ite insignificance, did not repair its walls, so that in no 
more than twelve days Chuu subdued its three cities ; was this not because 
of lack of preparation f 


No. 29. 418/10 JF 3X f JE, WE ^F Ж fi, 18 d FF FH. Ж — 28 Tn 


= gx. Bh REG ШК 
Jeau Hwu was recommended, Chyi Wuu got а position, Bor Hwa got an 
office . . . in filling one office three things were accomplished. Was it not 
because he was able to appoint the good 1 


No. 30. 456/8 15 mr نت‎ B, Jt T E BE... ' DL بك‎ ж 
2, Нє dX 
Faan Shiuantzyy having declined, all below him did the вате. . . . Jinn 
state was thus given peace, and the effect lasted for several generations, Is 
not this because his example waa good 1 


No. 81. 554/12 JR Jk K RMF. DL UB > Ш.Ш Ж Ж. ЖОЮ 
dX 

We cannot be too careful about keeping faith | The dignitaries who met 
at Sharniuan are not recorded ; was it not because of bad faith 1 
No. 32. 661/3 Ж JE 2e A RARE.. € 18 ш X 

The ruler of Chyi, devoid of principle, raising an army attacks distant 
regions. . . . Is it not because there ів no hegemon 1 
(4) Jh cord] ndemant on an action, preceded by the facta which justify it. 
No. 33. 11/18 ع9‎ FE ZA "I M5 MAR XD RR Лл. + Bz, & 

DL # Xx Kambun А, 14... MYOouru ni GI wo тойа sureba ka. Bairhuah 
Truoojuomn Diubeen f Mi ع‎ 6 B Ж Goangyih Bhujyu Be 2 Wb 15 А, 
71/18...38 dk © H jt e 5 We! 

Duke Shiuan of Bonq may be said to have known men. He set up Duke 
Muh, and later his own son enjoyed the throne. Was not his charge in 
accordance with duty f 
Nos. 84 and 35. 654/17-856/14 BL fig s zn JE Ub ab, 786 18 85] 34, 5 

RRR — 6 5 fü 2 KB KM H [reed BH] X. TM 
eR DESPRE RULERS BER 
ABEND UR EK SA BRE ZR EK DY 
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Ед STREAMS 2 8 &Ж. Ж 


[equivalent to H] Mt th Ж, 


Shwu Shiang was upright in the ancient manner. In governing the state 
and applying punishments, he did not protect his own relative. Three times 
he reprimanded the sins of Shwu Yu, without making the least concession. 
Is this not obedience to duty? He deserves to be called upright. At the 
Pyngchiou meeting, he reprimanded him for bribery, thus relieving Wey, 
во that Jinn should not act oppreesively. In sending Jihsuen back to Luu, 
he accused him of deceit, thus relieving Luu, so that Jinn should not act 
cruelly. In the lawsuit at Shynghour, he mentioned his covetousneas, thus 
keeping the records of punishment oorrect, so that Jinn should not act from 
partiality. By three declarations he got rid of three evils and secured three 
advantages. By killing a relative he increased his glory. Is this not obedience 
to duty ? 


The translation of this disputed passage follows the interpretation and 
emendations of Wang Yiinjy.1 According to the traditional explanation, 
derived from the commentator Duh Yuh ($t PR 222-284), the passage praises 
Shwu Bhianq's action as upright (fig) but denies that it is duty (4). In support 
of this view Koong Yimgdar (JL Sij Ж#, 574—648) pronoun that the first X 
is & partiole expressing doubt (I Ж EE 85 عر‎ f). Legge accordingly trans- 
lates :— 


652/18 كر‎ We di X, T M eR 

' Whether we may say that he was righteous (is doubtful), but he may 
be pronounced to have been straightforward.’ 
655/14 38 ME th X: 

' This has the semblance of righteousness only.’ 


But it is difficult to believe that the passage really makes this fine-drawn 
distinction between duty and uprightness. Koong Yiingdar perhaps supposed 
that since ع3‎ is generally used to make an assertion tentative, to admit the right 
of the person addressed to doubt it, the particle might also be used to express 
one’s own doubt ; but, whether or not we accept Wang Yiinjy’s explanation of 
the passage, the claim*that -& may be used to expreas doubt can hardly be 
accepted on the strength of this example alone. 

There are twelve examples of the final X: in the Analects. It may bein- 
structive to examine them im relation to Dr. PAYS translation.* 


1 Jingyih shuhwen IK Fk È БН Bano Sinologioal Series, 749. 

* Ohuenchiou teuoojuann jongyih ¥ Fk 22 {Ж ТЕ ФБ Sykbuh مسيومة‎ 47/44/1. On the 
strength of this passage from the Tewoojwamn alone, Schindler suggests that i, 3k oan be 
used to express either doubt or certainty, m accordance with ° that characteristio feature of 
Chinese which allows contrasts (or gradations of meaning) to be expressed by one and the same 
word’ (ut sup. 167). 

* Arthur Waley, Ths Analects of Confucius, 1938, 
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No, 36. Analects 6/25 F FR a j^ AHS BOK DAS ЕР Ж 
X Batrhuah Luenyeu Dwubeen RE Ma HE ЇЙ 2k Goangyih shujyu KR & W 
Fo 1949. оо она . mata 


Aces omakacani bik 


‘The Master said, A gentleman who is widely versed in letters and at 
апат чаш ыша ш шыш 
is not likely, I think, to go far wrong.' 


No. 37. 8/3 m 4 Wi ,8ه‎ Ж GE k, Л F 
' But I feel now that whatever may betide I have got through safely, 
my little ones.' 


za em 9/21 38 Tg Ж 3& 5, 83 X .ع3‎ 39 88 Ж Ж 3608 
X 
* There are shoots whose lot it is to spring up but never to flower ; others 
whose lot it is to flower but never bear fruit.’ 


No. 40. 14/7 8 FMR E RH X XS RAD A THE ж ж 
Bawhuah т — $ DE 48. ihi 8 FR حا‎ їч, Ж Fe d K1... „Катбип 
157. KUNSHI ni shite FUJIN пати mono aran ka. . . . 

* It is possible to be а true gentleman and yet lack Goodness. But there 
has never yet existed a Good man who was not a gentleman.’ 


It will be observed that in Nos. 36, 37 and 40 Waley does in fact treat the 
sentence concluded by % as a tentative proposal... ‘I think’ ‘I feel’ ‘ It is 
possible’. No. 40 is especially revealing; ع3‎ follows the statement which is 
merely conceded (‘ There have been gentlemen who were not ren, have there 
not ?’), not that in which Confucius makes his real point (‘ But there has never 
been a mean man who waa ren’). If Æ expressed emotion one would have 
expected it after the latter clause rather than the former." In Nos. 38 and 39 
we find the same phrase Fî Ж =k, and can ascribe the same function to the 
ж— 

* There have been shoots which sprang up but did not flower (have there 
not), and also shoots which flowered but did not bear fruit (have there 

not f). 


1 Another case in which the placing of 36 is signifloent is found in Menoiws :— , 


No. 40. Legge, 320/4 F WME FAT ARKH FR WA Б 5 
ж X XU. Bl ¥ & E, ذا‎ RF MB ,اللا‎ HR RASH Н, 
E تك‎ X 

Txyy]wo Ru said, ' To-day I am Ш, and cannot hold my bow. Shall I not фо ?' He asked 
his driver, ' Who is 16 that ts pursuing me ?' His driver said, ‘It قد‎ Yeugong Sy '. He-said 

* I shall Irve’. 

If Xk were an exclamatory particle, it would be as appropriate after the latter assertion 


(expressing relief that he will live) as after the former (expressing his emotzon at the prospect 
of death). 
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On the other hand there is one passage in which Waley represents Jc by 
* certainly ' :— 

No. 41. 7/10 H zz Wü fj, © zc И] MN, HE Ж 94 78 78 Je R Kambun 
102... tada ware to nanji to kore aru ka. 

‘The maxim “ When wanted, then go; when set aside then hide ” is 
one that you and I could certainly fulfil.’ 

It is natural to suppose that if X% is exclamatory it must imply that the 
point is made emphatically. But it would be much more in keeping with the 
manners of the sage to make such а claim for himself more modestly: ‘It is 
you and І, is it not, who are capable of this f ’ 

In the remaining six cases >} is represented by the exclamation mark, in 
several cases giving an impression of unqualified despair or self-pity which is 
removed if the particle is understood as ‘ n'esi-oe pas?’ : 

No. 42. 6/8 т Z, б BK 

“It is all over with him! Heaven has so ordained it...’ (Is it not во 
ordained (؟‎ 

No. 43. 9/8 ¥ E R K Вага R АЧ Й di RB ik T E! 

“It is all over with me!’ (Is it not all over with me 1) 
No. 44. 916 3 3n Jr X Ж © SE ج2‎ Kambun 119 Yuku wa kaku no 
9006 Ка. ... 5 
“Could one but go on and on like this, never ceasing day or night!’ 
(Should one not go on and on like this... . f ) 
No. 45. 19/22 d AA Ff E, TA ШЖ. ЖГ И HE E EE, %: 
‘The men of the south have a saying, “ Without stability a man will 
not even make a good shaman or witch-doctor.” Well said!’ (Good, is it 

not 1) 

No. 46. 14/37 Ж R n tH X: Kambun 168 Ware wo shiru naki ka. 

‘The truth is, no one knows me!’ (Is it not that no one knows me 1) 

No. 47. 15/25 4 © R Fe Barmah du 4p PR ЖТ Ж! 

‘But that is all over now!’ (But that is all over now, isn’t it f) 

The most interesting of these is No. 45, in which 3 36 looks at first sight 
as though it were equivalent to the familiar $ #%. The genuinely exclamatory 
BX is often used when praising the person addressed :— 


Analects 12/21 9# 3 RW] 
ЕхоеПепё, your question ! 

No parallel example has been noticed in the case of Æ, evidently because 
one does not invite a person to join in one's praise of him. In this passage the 
audience is invited to join in Confucius' praise of the saying. There is another 
example of ¥ ع3‎ in the Tarngong :— 

No. 48. Couvreur, L4 Ki 1202/12 8j A > Pd ME Zo ЖЛ 5 Ж 
Jd. © Zo ЖЖ 
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‘The people of Wey bury husband and wife apart. The people of Luu 

bury them together; better, isn't it f ’ 1 

The final X has the function of © w'esi-oe pas 1? in all pre-Hann texta for 
which complete concordances have been published.! Whether it retained the 
same funotion in later literature is a question outaide the scope of the present 
study. 

Aocording to Karlgren’s reconstruction,? the archaic pronunciation of жз 
frou was b'jwo*. The final is shared by the interrogative particles 3% g’o* and 
Bi, KK no" (cf. FB, HB 230%), but not, it may be mentioned, by the genuinely 
exclamatory 89 teeg*. The initial is similar to that of one series of negatives 
+ AR Ру", mwot*, @ pjug*, $ pjwa*, JE pywor*. The difference between 
P- and B'- does not exclude the possibility that 3k may contain a negative 
element, for ج3‎ fu ‘man’ was actually pronounced pytoo", and the demonstra- 
tive X D'ywo* is presumably related to ffr pia*, the phonetic of which is ¥ 
b’sa*. It may therefore bo suggested that = is а fusion of a negative and an 
interrogative. This would make a striking parallel to Chao Yuen Ren’s proposal 
that Mf ів a fusion of Ж and my.‘ 

The two negatives of the series which are found in a final position are 2 
and Jf. In the indexed pre-Hann terts 2 occurs in conjunction with an 
interrogative only in Menovus ; it implies a genuine disjunctive question like 
T alone ;— 

Mencius, Legge 211/8 R Ж WR E E A د‎ 

I don't know whether he can have arrived or not. (The other examples 

are 185/7, 217/4.) 

On the other hand ӱн combined with an interrogative actually ia equivalent 
to n’est-ce pas f :— 


Dawierjing 39. Ж X PLE BREL УБ Р 
This is treating humility as fundamental, is it not 1 


1 Bimilarly EM =k, generally translated ' Alas |’, means ‘ Is it not sad.? ' In Jwangizyy, where 
the phrase oocurs ten times, it seems to be moro or los interchangeable with Ж Ур WB 3E. 
cL Harvard-Yenahing Concordance 01/22/82 TX SM 2^ 3k, "t Ж EM, db ox 

P» Е Е BR, : 
Is it not sad that we cannot prevent the coming of sorrow and joy, nor stop them leaving ? 

4/2/19 SR Ж 7) Ж. dC FT E Й ЕК Зр, 

Is it not sed that, harassed by the wear and tear of life, nothing oan stop us going at به‎ 
gallop towards extinction ? 

1 The final 3 із not found in the Shyjing, the Shujing and Molizyy. It coours twenty-two 
times in Juangtryy (including ten oases of М FR), six times in the Liijih (all in the Tarngong 
and the Jongiong), twice in the Tihjing (both in the SMAtsyr), twloe in Menoius, twice m Shywn- 
ixyy, опоо in the Daswderjing. 

3 В. Karigren, Grammata Serica, 1940, No. 101. 

4 Mandarin Primer, 1948, р, 59. I am indebted to Mr. B. G. D. Malmquist for pomting out 
this parallel, and to Professor W. Simon for suggesting tho posmbility of fusion with JE rather 


than, as I hed previously been inclined to suppose, with FF. 
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Analects 15/2 F EA, TR а FR SARTE HR. BA, 
ak, JE Ж B, JE th F- UR Zz! 

* The master said, “ Seu, I believe you look upon me as one whose aim 
is simply to learn and retain in mind as many things as possible. He replied, 
That is what I thought. Is it not вої The Master said, No. I have one 
(thread) upon which I string them all’ (Waley). 

Juangizyy (Harvard-Yenching Concordance 80/29/11) Bt Re Uu ii 
f& A JL Ҥ # Ж 
"This is the crafty scoundrel from Luu, Confucius, is it not 1 


Whether the final of Æ is derived from 3P or from 94 is less important. 
Since B is absent or rare in some of the texts which use ع3‎ (including the 
Tzuoojuann), and since its function, which is narrower than that of IÈ, has never 
been properly analysed, it is more convenient to identify the final with 3#, 
which is the standard interrogative particle in all pre-Hann texts. If X b’ywo* 
ів a fusion of УЕ 3F pjw(er g')o*, we can understand why it is used only after 
assertions, and not, like Mf, after proposals of action. Such a fusion, if it 
occurred, must have accompanied a weakening of the force of JE ЭЁ; and this 
would explain the occasional reappearance of the latter by the side of X, when 
a speaker genuinely expects an answer, or a writer wishes to excite the reader 
to think over the point he is making. 

We may conclude, therefore :— 


(A) In all pre-Hann texta for which complete concordances are available, 
the final =Æ has a function similar to that of n'est-ce pas ? ; it invites the hearer 
to confirm the statement which it follows. 

(B) This function may be accounted for by supposing that it is a fusion of 
a negative and an interrogative, possibly JẸ =. 


THE TONAL SYSTEM OF TIBETAN (LHASA DIALECT) 
AND THE NOMINAL PHRASE ` 


Ву R. К. Spriae 
ТОМАТ, CATEGORIES AND UNITS OF STRUCTURE 


Ts purpose of this article is to re-examine some of the ways in which 
tone has been stated in certain of the spoken Tibetan dialects, and to 
apply to the Nominal Phrase ! in one of them, Lhasa Tibetan (LT), the sugges- 
tion that such statements can be more profitably associated not with the syllable, 
as hitherto, but with the word. 

It is over seventy years since Н. A. Jüschke made use of two prosodic cate- 
gories, termed ‘ high-toned ' and ‘ deep-toned ’, to account for certain phonetio 
features of ‘ words’ as pronounced by speakers of the dialects of the Central 
Provinces. Subsequently, and as a result of original research, other 
phoneticians, notably Dr. Jaw Yuanrenn and the Rev. Mr. P. M. Miller, 
have found themselves in agreement with Jüschke's two categories to the 
extent of stating their material in terms of two tonemes. The two tonemes 
are stated for the syllable." 

It would be idle to claim that it is anything but difficult to give an account 
of tone and intonation in any of the Tibetan dialects in question, but it may 
well be that some of the difficulties in Dr. Jaw’s, and in Mr. Miller’s, published 
work result from their technique of statement, which is based on the phoneme 
theory. In this article material elicited from a Lhasa-born Tibetan, Mr. Rinzin 


1 This article is based on a peper, ‘ The Tonal System of Nouns and Adjectives in the Lhasa 
Dialect of Spoken Tibetan ’, read at the 28rd International Congress of Orlentalists, at Cambridge 
in August, 1954. 

' 3 А corresponding tonal analyms, relating the two-term Tonal system to the word unit, 
has been applied to the Verbal Phrase m my ‘ Verbal Phrases in Lhasa Tibetan—I ’, BSOAS, xvi, 
1954, 150-3. * 

з *Phonetie Table for comparing the Different Disleots' (Н. A. Jaschke, Tibston—Eaglish 
Dictionary, pp. Xvi-Xvil. An examination of Jasohke's usage with regard to the word ' word’ 
makes it certain that һе is not relating his tonal statement to the word m the sense in which it 
is used in this article (see below, Delimitation of the Word). 

4 Готе Songs of the Sixth Dalai Lama Tshangs-dbyangs rgyamisho, translated into Chinese 
and English with notes and introduction by Yu Dawohyuan and tzansoribed by Dr. Jaw Yuanrenn 
(Y. К. Chao) (Academia Sinica, Series A, по. 5, Peipmg, 1080); ' The Phonemes of Tibetan 
(U-Tsang Dialect) with в practical Romanized Orthography for Tibetan-speaking Readers’, 
by Rev. Р. M. Miller, В.В. (Journal of the Asiatic Sootety. Letters. Vol. түп, No. 8, 1951, 
191-216). 

* ‘Tone ш a suprasegmental phoneme of the syllable’ (Miller, ор. сіб, 202); though not 
specifloally stated, a corresponding analywis is implied by Dr. Jaw’s syll&bio system of tone- 
markmg. 
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Wangpo, has been stated in accordance not with an exclusively phonemio 
analysis but with the polysystemio ‘prosodic approach’, promulgated by 
Professor Firth.* The prosodic approach has been adopted in the belief that it 
disposes of some of the difficulties mentioned above as arising out of the 
application of the phoneme theory. , 

The difference in theoretical basis between the prosodio арргоаоһ and the 
phoneme theory is reflected firstly in the setting up of а tonal system * to 
account for the phonetic material presented here, and secondly in the stating 
of that system not in relation to the syllable but to the word. 


DELIMITATION OF THE WoRD 


If the tonal system is to be stated with reference to the word, then the 
word must be delimited.’ It is, however, possible to go a long way towards 
delimiting the word by utilizing for the purpose certain of the phonetic features 
that characterize the initial and the final consonants of syllables (C-, -C) in 
intersyllabic junction.* 


1 Rmxm Wangpo (rig-bdxin dben-po) (В) was employed by the School of Oriental and African 
Studies as a Research Assistant in London from December, 1948, until September, 1949. The 
material obtained from R. was checked against the utterances of other Lhase-dialect speakers 
in Kalimpong and in Gyantee during the Session 1949—50. 

1 J. К. Firth, ‘Sounds and Prosodies’ (TPS, 1948, 127-152). The titles of previous publica- 
tions in which the ‘prosodic approach’ has been used are given in W. 8. Allen, ‘Some Prosodic 
Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspiration m Sanskrit’, BSOAS, хп, 1951, 945. 

Subsequent publications include T. F. Mitchell, ‘The Active Partictple in an Arablo Dialect 
of Cyrenaica ' (BSOAS, xv, 1952) ; В. Н. Robina, ‘The Phonology of the Nasalixed Verbal 
Forms in Sundanese’ (BSO AB, xv, 1953) ; А. E. Sharp, ‘A Tonal Analysis of the Disyllabio 
Noun in the Machame Dialect of Chaga’ (BSOAS, хут, 1954); J. Camochan, ' Glottalization 
in Hause’ (TPS, 1952); R. Н. Robins, ‘ Formal Divisions in Sundanese ’ (TPS, 1953) ; Т. Е. 
Mitchell, * Noun-Particle Complexes in а Berber Dialect’ (BSOAS, xv, 1958); W. В. Allen, 
* A Btady in the Analysis of Hindi Sentence Structure’ (Acta Lenquiaca, v1, Faso. 2-8, 1050) ; 
Е. J. А. Henderson, ‘The Phonology of Loan-words in some South-East Asian Languages’ 
(TPS, 1951). 

* Jaw makes use of five pitoh-levela (op. oit., p. 27) and Miller of four (op. alt., p. 204). Other 
difficulties attributed to the phonemio technique of analysis may be illustrated from such state- 
ments as the following: ‘The actual tones in connected speech follow the general principle of 
one tone being spread over two or more connected syllables. Thus, the high falling tane often 
becomes a high level tone, the following syllable or syllables, whatever its original tone, taking 
up в low or falling tone ' (Jaw, pp. 27-8). Miller makes use of the concept of ' Perturbation of 
Natural Tone’ (p. 206) implied by the quotation from Jaw above: ‘a naturally high tone 
syllable may be perceptually lower than а naturally low tone syllable occurring outalde the first 
named syllable's “ intonation phrase ” * (p. 208) ; ° syllables other than the first in а word, and 
specially postpositionals and terminatives . . . are more susceptible to intonation pressure, 
and hence do not conform so readily to their inherent tone ' (р. 204). 

4 For the technical speciaHxatzon of the terms ‘ structure’ and ‘ system ', see E. Н. Robins, 
‘Formal Divisions ', 109. Е 

* The Tibetan script recognizes the syllable, terminated by the ta'og ; and а unit, terminated 
by the dad, comprising an mdefinite number of syllables but approximating to the sentence. 
No intermediate unit is recognized. 1 

* Two structures are recognised for the syllable irrespective of grammatioal category : 
OV, CVC. In my ' Verbal Phrasee—II’, 820, only one structure was recognized for members 
of the verb category, vix. OVO; this statement has proved unsatisfactory. 
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The intersyllabic junction features referred to are best accounted for by 
setting up a two-term prosodic system of Junction, each of the terms having 
some phonetic exponents that are homophonous and others that are non- 
homophonous. The non-homophonous exponents may be used as criteria 
for the purpose of delimiting the word, and are consequently termed ‘ marker’ 
exponents. One type of marker exponent is held to mark the boundaries of 
words and hence mterverbal syllable relations, including the beginning and 
end of sentences; and the other to mark the absence of word boundaries and 
hence medial, or intraverbal; syllable relations. The two terms of the Junction 
system may therefore conveniently be termed interverbal and intraverbal, 
with reference to the function of the marker exponents in the delimitation of 
words. Since they do not contribute to the purpose of this article, homophonous 
exponents of inter- and intraverbal junction are not dealt wati here; but the 
marker exponents are treated in detail. 

Marker exponents may be stated in relation to (I) the syllable-initial 
consonant (C-), and (П) the syllable-final consonant (-C). 


I CHARACTERIZING C- 
А. Interverbal 


The exponents of inter- and mtra-verbal junction that characterize C- 
cannot be considered independently of the rate of utterance of the sentence ; 
C- is characterized by one set of phonetic features when the rate of utterance 
is slow and careful, as when speaking to foreigners, and by other features 
when the rate of utterance is fast, and no concessions are made to the listener. 
The marker exponente of the two terms of the junction system in fast and in 
slow utterances are here considered in terms of a two-term Tempo system, 
‘fast’ and ‘slow’, atatable with reference to the sentence unit, hance ' fast 
tempo’ (ft) and ‘slow tempo ' (st). 

Some of the exponents of inter- and intra-verbal junction may be stated 
as criteria for the delimiting of words for both ft and st, while others may be so 
stated for one of these two prosodic contexte but not the other. First to be stated 
are those which ате valid for both ft and st. They comprise :— 


(1) voiceleasness (+ lateral occlusion) 1 
Q) „(+ apical friction) ^ 
(3) glottal friction h 


Votoe oo-artioulated with either lateral occlusion (1) or apical friction (a) 
is an exponent of both inter- and intra-verbal junction, but votcelessness + either 
of these two types of articulation is a word-initial feature, as also is glottal 
friction, o.g. :— 


1 Cf. the prosodic statement of Tempo in relation to the Verbel Phrase in ‘ Verbal Phrases—I ', 
149: ' Rate of Utteranoe '. 
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lee: Чоһате: (lhod-lhod * byas-nas 
0) | Me:gojt: 1 bsdad-kyi-yin) * 
judo: ‘ze: ونا وسنا)‎ тй) 
(2 41 gut мше (hral-hral byas-nas 
559 bteug-gi-hdug) 
haggo: ‘khaba: Ye: (lham-k’og ga-bar yod) 
Gr В | ho:bo Hahi: le:ca (hor-pa cig balebs-tag) 4 


The usefulness of the various co-articulations of plosion (voice, voicelossness, 
etc.) fór the delimiting of words is closely related to tempo, but there is, however, 
one co-articulation of plosion that both marks word-beginning and is also valid 
for either term of the Tempo system :— 


(4) glottality (+ plosion) ?, eg. 
Pu: thipgidu: - (dbugs bt'en-gyi-hdug) 
but of. dau: Чам: thembo (ljags-dbugs cig ht’en-pa 
naggidu: gnah-gi-hdug) 


The remaining co-articulations of plosion are the following ; when plosion 
characterizes C-, it must have one of them as а co-artioulation :— 


voice b/d/g/1/dy./dz/dz 
voioeloseness + aspiration ph/th/ich/ob/tah/tah/ty 
- + non-aspiration p/t/k/o/to/ta/ta 


With one exception (dm) voice is an exponent of both inter- and intra- 
verbal junction in ft апа st alike, and cannot therefore be utilixed for word- 
delimination. Те degree to which the remaining two co-articulations, 


1 The phonetio examples are given in the International Phonetio Alphabet but subject 
to the same conventions as those stated in ' Verbal Phrases —I ', 142. Two additional symbols 
have been used in both the phonetio transcriptions and the transliterated text: (1) —7/— 
Pause. (П) — — — Sentence moomplete or interrupted. 

* Where possible, inter- and intraverbal junotion have been illustrated from words having 
a common constituent in both of these two prosodic contexts (‘ lhod’ In this mstanoce), so that the 
‘exponents of either term may be given the maximum prominence. 

3 "The task of writing down one of the modern spoken dialects of Tibetan raises problems of 
some difficulty, for none of the oontemporary spoken dialects appears to have an orthography : 
they all make us of classical Tibetan as their written medium, Thus I have been informed 
by Н. E. Richardson, O.LE., O.B.E., formerly m charge of the Indian Mission, Lhasa, that 
‘16 is perhaps not striotly correct to say that utterances in Lhasa Tibetan are written down at 
all. Tibetans do not write what they say except for special purposes such as your research and 
our sentences’ [Le. Tibetan Sentences, by Sir Важ] Gould, C.N.G., C.LE., and Hugh Edward 
Richardson, O.B.E. (0.U.P., 1948)]. 

The Tibetan spellings given in this artacle are either thoes of R. himself or of dPal-bbyor 
P'un-ts'oga. In the mam they do not differ from Olasemoal- Tibetan orthography, but tho writers 
have sometames indulged m phonetio spellings, especially where tho phonetzo implications of the 
traditional spelling are markedly different from the phonetio form heard from the reoordmg. 
Some spellings will therefore look unusual, but then making recordings of spoken Tibetan 1s 
not one of the more usual Tibetan actzvities, : 

t Since marker exponents of intar- and intra-verbal junction have already been stated for 
certain verb forms, ‘ Verbal Phrases—I ', 148—0, the examples given in this article have been 
restricted to words analysable into (I) Noun + Particle, (П) Adjective + Partzole. 
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voicelessneas + aspiration and voicelesaness + non-aspiration, can be utilized, 
is bound up with Tempo (ft, st). | 

For ft the relevant co-articulations of plosion may be exponenta of inter- 
and intraverbal junotion ав follows :— 


fast tempo (ft) Inter. Intra. 
voice x X1 
(C-) + ii| aspiration x 
voicelessness -+ 
| non-aspiration X 


(Examples recorded: X; no examples recorded: blank.) 

Thus in this prosodic context (ft) vor is an exponent of either term; but 
votoelessness, whether co-artioul&ted with aspiration or non-aspiration, is 
peculiar to interverbal junction, and is thus a marker exponent of interverbal 
junetion, e.g.:— 


(ба) Voicelessness (+ plosion) p/ph/k/kh/t/th/o/ch/to/toh/ts/ 
fast tempo (ft) Mh bà 
n la ee ae ae y0) 
m a (ore) eae a 
f | at pet dA | б ш 
"ds а = I цаа 
: | of. pars и ue m (yag-po bdug) 
x | of. "mg!  (gzim-k’yi) j (bdi subi red) 
8 Ж ан ‚шз jose ваа) 
= bs аа ай та l 


1 When co-artioulated with voioe friction has been recorded as ш free variation with plosion 
in Intraverbal Junotaon : g /y, b/B. 

з An advantage of stating a proeodio system of junction 1s that it enables one to relate the 
various phonetic forms of ә gren constituent to a smgle invariable phonological formula ; 
differences that there may be between the phonetic forms are stated as exponents of (I) Inter- 
verbal, or (II) Intraverbal, junction. There قد‎ thus no need to give one pifonetic form preoedenoe 
over the others, or dignify it with the title of ‘norm’. Cf. А. Е. Sharp, ‘A Tonal Analyms . . 5n 
169. Bimiler advantages are to be gained from a prosodio statement of tempo. From the examples 
m which а given constituent has been recorded m both Junction contexts 1t will be seen that 
Tibetan orthographic usage is not unduly phonetio: the syllable m question in рей and tahabi 
(dpe-o'a, p’yag-dpe) is given the same symbolixation in both (dpe) despite conmderable phonetic 
differences. 
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(rtsed-mo) tee:bore (rtaed-pa-red) 
(sku-rised) {вгЪә متووهم‎ (rtee-ba gnan-ba-red) 
(troù) \khandie: Mina (ga-hdras yin-na) 
(sku-is’on) “Капі: Jimbo nana (ga-hdras 

yin-pa gnah-ha) 

(akra) \балые (bXar-ba-red) 
(dbu-skra) ‘ea: nagaze (bar gnah-ba-red) 
(grwa-pa) Mahi: معنم‎ (oig bslebs-8ag) 
(slab-dgra-la)? — "drugyit (hgto-gi-yin) 


In the st prosodic context, on the other hand, voicelessness may not be 
stated as а marker exponent of interverbal junction, for the relations of the 
relevant co-articulations of plosion to inter- and intra-verbal junction are 
rather different :— 


Inter. Intra. 
voice x X 
(©): Plosion + | А aspiration X 
voicelessneas -+ | 
non-aspiration X X1 


In the st context it ів only if accompanied by aspiration that voicelessness 
marks an interverbaljunction context. Here, therefore, it is aspiration that 
can be distinguished from the other two phonetic features, as being a marker 
exponent of interverbal junction, while plosion unaccompanied by aspiration 
is common to both junction contexts. The feature voicelosaness (-+ plosion) 
stated at $ ба above as a marker exponent in ft is not valid in st, and should 
have substituted for it :— 


(Db) Aspiration (+ plosion) ph/th/kh/oh/ tah/tah/ty, e.g. 


-slow tempo (st) 
е? | phe: an) tho:gyze: (t’ogs-kyi-red) 
cf. оре . (t'ugs-p'an) sugy1e: (gBo-gi-red) 
© | thange (?an-ka) "kadzs: erna (ga-ta’od yod-na) 
of. ostii: (žala) ‘kadzs: ЧеЉе naya (ga-te'od 
yod-pa gnah-ha) 
" l chi (Ру) | di ву: "zz: 
cf. "aimei (grim-k'y) (hdi suhi red) 
toha: (o'an) che:90: 
wh m tahertod: © (mc'od-o'an) } (k'yer-àog) 


1 Bee p. 186, note 8. 

* When oo-artioulated with voicelessness + non-aspiration plogon m the Intraverbel-Junction 
context is sometames distinguishable from ploaion in the Interverbal-Junotion oontext: it is 
scoompenied by a lex articulation, and might be symbolized in greater detail as Û, ب‎ b. 
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5 l taht: (is’on) ` "khandzr: "ina (ga-hdras yin-na) 
of. kuisti: (gku-tso'^) 'khandır: *jimbe naga (ga-hdras 
yin-pe рпаћ-ла) 
5 | ба: (Frag) thyggydu: (ht'on-gyi-hdug) 
of. kutza (sku-k’rag) thembe nangidu: (ht’on-pa 
gnah-gi-hdug) 


The five phonetic features given above (1-5) complete the list of exponenta 
of interverbal junction that can also be utilized aa criteria for delimiting words 
with regard to C-; they all act as markers of word-beginning. 


B. Intraverbal 


The marker exponents of intraverbal junction that may be stated for C- 
comprise :— 


(1) voice (+ apical affrication) dz, e.g. 
\рһайжі (ba-rdst) E 
m “о (тйх-Ъо) | шы. 


" | “арла: (jagerinis)  naygidu: (gnah-gi-hdug) 
cf. tabbypgl —— (risis-ipon-gyi) tahale: naggidu: (p’yag-las 
gnah-gi-hdug). 


When co-articulated with apical affrication (dx) voice is thus an exception, 
the sole exception, to the statement made above that voice cannot be. utilized 
for delimiting words. Except in an artificially slow style no word in LT begins 
with а voiced apical affricate (dx), though this type of sound has been recorded 
medially, in certain types of junction, as exemplified above. 

The remaining marker exponents of intraverbal junction are confined to 
those syllables in which the -V(-) term is characterized by both frontneas and 
spreading. In such syllables velarity, and to some ektent dental nasality, is 
excluded from interverbal, but has been regularly recorded in intraverbal, 
junction, whence it is possible to add to the list of marker exponents of intra- 
verbal junction the following :— 


(2) velarity gl(:)/ge:/gs(:)/i(:)/ue() 
(3) dentality (+ nasality) ni 
Examples as follows :— 
pe , ‘due: Mahz:bojt: (sdug-bsħal byas-pa-yin) 
ne ‘dpo:dz apa: (hbyor-byuh-nas) 
(2) gi svbgi ‘dendri: ‘oo: nûsî (gab-kyis gdan-hdren 20-8 
gnan-son) 
. { sunge: agu ‘du: (gsuh-skad yag-po hdug) 
89: lof, ordyo ‘yi:gidu: (ekad-o'& dris-kyi-hdug) 
у ош { Pani ‘gommbele tghtmbejT (a-ni dgon-pa-la p'yin-pa-yin) 
(a-ni thug-ma-byun) 


Pani hurmedgfl 
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Ц. CmaRaorExmiNG -C 

In addition to the marker exponents of inter- and intra-verbal junction 
characterizing C- there are also a number characterizing -C that may be used for 
delimiting words :— 

A. Inierverbal 

Absence of oral closure (+ nasality) 1:/:/0:/5:/0:/8:/7: 

Nasality without oral closure is an exponent of certain -C terms in inter- 
verbal junction, but not, except when the junotion-initial C- is characterized by 
a lateral, an apical-fricative (1) от a semivowel articulation (e.g. ‘mile, min-la ; 
tohiut, o'ah-rin; نالتقي"‎ Ma: drun-yig lags) in intraverbal junction. Apart 
from these and similar examples therefore nasality without oral closure may 
be considered a marker exponent of interverbal junction, e.g. 


А chef: ‘khang: Yimba: (k’yed-ran ga-nas yin-pa) 
ü | cf. ohzrangi tahadip ‘haba: (k'yed-ra^-gi p'yag-deb ga-bar b3ag 
نمدا‎ nagajina gnah-ha-yin-na) 
А | "la YE (lags yin) 
cf. Ча Yimbedza (lags yin-pa-hdra) 
ў: thynd§: ‘ze: (Cuius red) 
В. Intraverbal 
(1) Oral closure (+ nasality) (except р/у, e.g. 
+ labiality) 
Е | mangi ge:dam ЧЫ: ‘goje: (sman-gyi del-dam cig dgos-yod) 
of. mk: Чам: ‘gods: (sman cig dgos-yod) 
| Msndi: (yon-tan) tahimbu ‘ze: 
2 [о коө: — (sku-yon) | (o’en-po red) 
A tohyndg: ‘ze: (o uh-c u^ red) 
(2) Velarity ١ k (st); к/т (ft), eg. 
| ‘igbo Чаки ‘du: (rig-pa yag-po hdug) 
Е | of. thuzi: nobu ‘du: (t'ugs-rig rno-po hdug) 
[к (%) Muyoe kh, ` Mg: (luo-da 
| (st) “Inkeo | : khadzr: ‘zs: (lug-da gon ga-te’od red) 
cf. Wu: парва ?ajfi: (lug manh-po a-yon) 
(3) Voice + labial plosion b 
Labial friction p 1, e.g. 
Іар: дһ "khai (. . . slab-sbyohs rim-pa ga-re 
b | khai Mahigije: ga-re byed-kyi-yod) 
of. Pani kalyp 'rrbu ‘gy: (a-ni dkah-slod га-ро dus) 
| УтВјот 'auzje:Beno: (yab-yum biugs-yod-pa-no) 
Bd ct. ‘vp ‘oumninds: (yab bxugs-mi-hdug) 


1 Labial friction has been recorded in interverbal junction, but only when final in the sentence, 
e.g. khozfi:lo "dukso "Iz B (k'o-ran-ls hdug-se lab), and is probably best considered aa a sentence. 
final feature. 
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(4) Apical friction 13, eg. 
Magare ‘tohi: 10:08 (rgya-gar-ba cig bslebs-dag) 
1 + cf. Saga: ‘smo Moyse: (tgya-gar zer-na lugs-srol ga-hdras 
‘hands: ‘ix: red). 


The exponente used as criteria for setting up the prosodic categories inter- 
and intra-verbal junction have not thus far required any knowledge of the 
constituents of words (the term constituent must remain undefined); they 
comprise a list of general-phonetio categories, the identification of an instance 
of any one of which in the speech-stream provides grounds for delimiting words. 
These exponents could be used for the delimiting of words by anyone with a 
knowledge of the relevant types of sound irrespective of the constituents of the 
words concerned. Thus if voiceless plosion should be perceived in listening to 
an utterance, that feature can be claimed, in ft, as marking the beginning of 
a word, and similarly with the other marker exponente. The examples given 
above for these various exponents have, however, gone a step further; they 
have been so chosen that it might be possible to illustrate from them some of 
the phonetic forms ascribable to в constituent in different junction contexts, 
e.g. dpe-c’a (рейъә), cf. p'yag-dpe (tahabi) (see p. 187, note 2). Where, however, 
the constituent and ite various contextually distributed phonetic forms are 
known, it is possible to add to the list of marker exponents characterizing C- 
a number of others. These further exponents comprise nasal and occlusive 
articulations that in fact characterize the initial consonant (C-), but would not 
easily be distinguished from features characterizing the final consonant (-C) 
by, those unfamiliar with the constituents concerned :— 


Inter: Non-nasality ph/b/th/d/kh/g/1/te/dg ah/t/da/n 


6) Intra: Nasality mb/nd/ng/n3/pdy /nx/ndi/md/mdy/ms/mn/nn 
6 Inter: Non-occlusion o/to/tah/tz/1/5/g 
( Intra: Occlusion ba/bdy (pia) йз) Луаре) ора) *, o.g. 
(5) 
Inter. а | mE ei (me hbar-gyi-hdug) 

ш | ‘daby: kuoo:gi ‘ze: (mdah-dpon sku-gtogs-kyi red) 
Intra. nd ‘mendo che:go: (me-mdah k'yer-hog) 
In ‘disne: tahimo: ‘рузӣ (mgron-gier c'en-mo-la ўлів-воћ) 

ue байн но (aku beil-ra-yin-pa-hdra) 
Intra. تمد‎ ^ kundzy: Mahi: phe:ea (sku-mgron cig p'eba-Bag) 

\ i -hd 

ag, {ee gr gh) 
Intra. pg әре tagba (ra-mgo btags-pa) 


1 Velar and dental nasality, voiceless velar occlusion, and apical friction (1), may be held 
to mark the absence of word boundaries in some styles of utterance but not in others: in the 
‘reading’ and ‘ spelling ' styles these four types of articulation may be final m the word, and 
cannot therefore be used as oriterig for the delrmıtataon of words in these two styles, whereas 
they oan be used as oritaris for the style considered here ('speekmg style’). 

з The exponents appropriate to st are symbolised in brackets, 
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‘pum Mo:eze (Абит yod-pa-red) 

Inter. b | ku pe:bu عامط‎ (sku mñel-po ma-byun-ha) 

Intra. mb kumbumlo 'drugyze: (sku-hbum-la hgro-gi-red) 

6 
we te | tou thambe ‘o:eze (bcu t’am-pa yod-pa-red) 
i ра Чогәје (йа yod-pa-red) 

Intra. bû, ^ pabdgu thambo Чо:әзе (Iha-bou t'am-pa yod-pa-red) 
‘teha ‘di "khai ‘ze: (bya hdi ga-re red) 

Intan, ah | tahu to:dxo ‘gods (ou tog-team dgos-yod) 

Intra. bdp — teh ubdgo "ze: (o’u-bya red) 


In addition to the marker exponents of intraverbal and interverbal junction, 
which characterize syllable-initial and syllable-final consonants (C-, -C), a 
further phonetic feature, pause, is a potential marker of word limita :— 

Ja: ‘dyndza “zeze: "nilejü: thë: teigi — "mazo: — thi: pi: — “шай phiztal phidze 
"seni: tahi: ‘duga — khoggi phi:ge "phy:ji: 'üzemby: ‘ло ‘ay: 

(yah bdun-p'rag ro-rehi nan-la-yan t'eh goig-gi — ma-red — t'eh giiis — ghi- 
гі-ві p’i-rm-si p'i-dar [Greece, Prince Peter] zer-fian gcig hdug-kah — k'oh-gi 
p'a-gas bod-yig sgron-hbul ra-po dus.) 

The theory that seta up the word and applies the tonal system to it receives 
further support from the feature sometimes described as vowel harmony," 
and from the tonal system itself: the exponents of the terms of these two 
prosodic systems characterize syllables within the limita of the word but not 


beyond those limita, and may most profitably be stated with reference to the 
word. 


GRAMMATIOAL CATEGORIES: DEFINITION 


The main categories needed for an adequate description of the word unit at 
the grammatical level of analysis comprise the following five: Verb, Noun, 
Adjective, Postposition, Particle. Of these categories the Verb and the Verb 
Particle have already been defined, on formal grounds (op. cit., рр. 184-140); 
it remains to define the main categories required for an account of tone in the 
Nominal Phrase : Noun, Adjective, Postpoaition, Particle (of the following sub- 
categories: Noun, Adjective, Nominal-Phrase). 

This article does not, however, attempt to deal fully with every grammatical 
type of word in the Nominal Phrase, but takes the words analysable in terms of 
the categories Noun, Noun Particle, and Nominal-Phrase Particle as examples 
. to which the other grammatical types of word conform with appropriate 
differences of phonetic exponent. The only grammatical categories to be defined 


1 op. oit., pp. 828-8 ; 840-8. ‘ Prosodic System of Closure.’ : 

* A ' word ’ unit may be delimited in spoken Burmese by the seme technique of analysis 
as has been applied here to Lhase Tíbetan. Indeed, the similarity even extends to particular 
marker exponents of mter- and intre-verbal junction, К 
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here are therefore those of (I) Noun, (II) Noun Particle, and (Ш) Nominal- 
Phrase Particle. 


I. Noon 
The criteria for defining the noun category are three in number :— 


A. Number of Syllables 
Like the members of all other grammatical categories, nouns may -be 
monosyllabic, but unlike them, may also be (1) disyllabic, and (2) trisyllabio. 
The only recorded example of a disyllable that is not a noun, apart from 
reduplicative adjectives, is the Postposition p’a-gi. Examples as follows :— 
(1) sku-tog p’yags-p’ebs gnan-byuh 
&ku-og ga-dus o'tbs-bsgyur gnah-ha-yin-na 
(2) rgya-gar-ba cig-gi red 
lhas-sa-ba min-na, hgrig-gi-ma-red 


B. Collsgation 
The Noun may be colligated (1) within word limite, with (a) the Noun- 
Particle, and (b) the Nominal-Phrase-Partiole, categories ; and (2) not within 
word limits, with the Postposition category, e.g. :— 
(1) (a) ma-kahi yar zla-ba bou-rise cig ma-kahi lon-don-la [London] bsdad- 
ра-уш: 
Noun + Noun Particle (rtee). 
поти glih-kahi p'yag-las yun انم‎ ga-gaha-team gnah-ha- 
yin-ne : 
Noun + Noun Particle (zero). 
(b) deki snas-la-yar lhas-sa-rañ-la bugs bXugs-pa-yin-na : 
Noun + Nominal-Phrase Particle (hi, la, yah, Tat). 
de min-pahi-yar — Шав-ва k’ultla — pyag-lag...: 
Noun + Nominal-Phrase Particle (hi, уа, la, zero). 
(2) has hdihi shas-ma mt’ar-p’yin sba-bu lags-kyi tshag-por de lhas-sa 
k'ul-lg mt'oh-byuh : 
Noun ++ Particle (te'ag-par) + Postposition (de). 
hdas yar me-loh par-k’ah zer-flan goig hdug : 
Noun 4- Particle (rer-fian) -+ Postposition (goig). 


C. Order of Categories 
(1) Within the Word 
Within the word the Noun category precedes (a) the Noun Particle, or 

(b) the Nominal-Phrase Particle, e.g. : 

(a) da ñi-ma rela de rim-pa ga-gaha-tsam grub-kyi-yod-na, . 

Noun (ga-gaha) + Noun Particle (team). 
(b) nas deki shas-la ts’ag-por dbyinjiht skor-gys hds-hdras ma-ses 
bod-paht hdi mt’oh-ma-myon : 
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Noun -+ Nom.-Phrase Part. ; Noun + Nom.-Phrase Part. 
na -8 de hi 
te'ag-par Zero dbyin-ji hi 
skor gyi hdi-hdra -g 1 
bod-pa hi hdi zero 


(2) Within the Sentence 
In non-final clauses, and in final clauses in which there is a Verbal Phrase? 
the Nominal Phrase regularly precedes the Verbal, e.g. : 
loags-par de-hts'o gan min-mdzad gam gtsah-ma yin-taah, shas- 
maht rdo-par-las 2e-drag 9019-01 gam gtsan-na hdug-ga. 
data k'o-his'os gnas-don Ads rtogs ma gnan-teah, МИМ rkyen-gyi 
k'rigs-te. zer-gyi-hdug. 
In those instances in which a Nominal Phrase is final in a verbal sentence, 
as it may be in parenthesis, it is characterized by a low level intonation- 
pattern, e.g. : 


DE EP CPC PS ZTN 


da ñi-ma rela de rim-pa ga-ga-team grub-kyi-yod-na, de na-ran-Ats’os. 

"IG DNE Porc ea ea ee 57: 
dah-po ga-bar sl&b-pa-yin-gnah, fia-ran-AsoM loag-par de begrigs-pa gnan-rgys. 
(8) In the Nominal Phrase. 

The categories Noun and Noun Particle precede Adjective, Adjective- 
Particle, Postposition, and Nominal-Phrase-Particle categories in the Nominal 
Phrase, e.g. : 

da mi'un-rkyen ra-po oig giuh-ran-nas tog-tei cig gnah-gi-yod-pas, 
bzo-lta ra-po : 
Noun (mt’un-rkyen) + Particle (zero); Adjective (ra) + 
Particle (ро); Postposition (cig) + Nominal-Phrase Particle 
(zero). 
ha-hte'ohi bsam-las rim-paa p’i-nas goig-gi mi’un-rkyen ra-po gnah : 
Noun (mt’un-rkyen) + Particle (zero); Adjective (ra) + 
Particle (po) + Noun-Phrase Particle (zero). 
1 Bome of these particles have differing phonetic forms, according as the structure of the 


syllable with which they are in junction is OV or CYC. This phonetic difference is often, and over- 
phonetioally, reflected in the spelling :— 








3 

















OVC Junction OV Junotion 
L kyi/gyi/gi hi, og. dei, dbyin-pik, akor-gyt, bod-paM. 
T kyis/gy1s/gls 4, e.g. nas, bdi-bdras, af. sba-bu-lags-kyis. 
la/-r/bhi, e.g. mas-la ; of. luh-per, ghas-majy. 
m. 7 ую /]1/-в, e.g. da-yan, suju, bearm-las. 


1 ممع‎ ' Verbal Phrases in Spoken Lhasa Tibetan’, р. 184. 
з Two distanotdve pitch levels are recognized. The symbols used are as follows :— 
L High level”; IL Lowlevel_; Ш. Fel N ; IV. Risefall A ; V. Base”. 


, 
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de slad-p’yin oig bod-la yar yan p’a-ges tog гіве cig yag-po yoh-gi- 
red-pa : 
Noun (alad-p’yin) -+ Particle (zero);  Postposition (cig) + 
Nominal-Phrase Particle (rero). 
par-k’ añ yod-pas, zer-fian га-ро : . 
Noun (par-k'ah) + Nominal-Phrase Particle (zero). 
П. Моон PARTIOLE 

(1) АП Noun Partioles are monosyllabio. 

(2) The Noun Particle category is invariably colligated with the Noun, and 
only with the Noun, category within the limits of the word. 

(3) The order of categories within the word is: (a) Noun, (b) Noun Particle. 

Only two Noun Particles have been recorded :— 

ieam/tee/tel, rero, e.g. 
. de-nas ka-lon sbug-la te'ur p'eba-ni lo ga-te'od-rtse t'ad-kyi-yod-na : 
Noun (ga-te'od) + Noun Particle (rte). + 
ضوع‎ de-ni dehi shas-la sa-skya k'ul-lahi cig c'&bs-bsgyur рпаћ : 
Noun + Particle (zero). 
ТШ. МомічғІ-РнвАвЕ PARTIOLE 

(1) All Nominal-Phrase Particles are monosyllabic. 

(2) The Nominal-Phrase-Particle category is colligated with the final 
category of the Nominal Phrase, whether (a) Noun, or Noun Particle (taam), 
(b) Adjective Particle, (c) Postposition. 

(8) This category is final in both word and Nominal Phrase. 

The following eleven Nominal-Phrase Particles have been recorded :— 

gi/ayi/kyi/bi? gis/gyis/kyi/-5/ nas/ni, la/-/bi! du/ro/su) Ыш'о, 
dan, las, yah/hi/-s,! тай, zero," e.g. Айз darin hdihi p’yag-dpe Ads ħa- 
nat-his’oht debs-kys lugs-srol yin-nahi ^a-rat-his'ohi bod-paht p'yag-dpe- 


ra^ yin-na. . 
Noun + Nom.-Phrase Part. ; Noun + Nom.-Phrase Part. 
hdi zero da-rih zero 
hdi hi hdi zero 
ha-rah hta’o + hi debs ` kyi 
lugs-srol zero na-ran hte'o + hi 
bod-pa hi p'yag-dpe tah - zero 


yin-nahi k’a-seh ha-rat-his’o ya-gah p'obrah-la yar de-ni lo-sar-la 
müzad-c'en skabs-su ya-gaht bear byas, dehi skabs-su-ya& nha-rat-his’os 
gsuh-rnam geig gnah-ha-yin-teah, de "و مدعل ة‎ hbad . . . gsal-po... 

1 Bee p. 144, note 1. 

3 The Particle ni cannot be included in this list: although in some instanocs the criteria 
for definmg the Nommal-Phrase Particle are applicable to ni, e.g. debi rkyen-gyl de-né пй-гай- 
Ма'о bod-yig de-bdras-se bris byas . . .: Noun (de) + Particle (ni), other examples have been 
recorded in which they aro not, e.g. med zer-ma-w t’on-yod-red-pe : Verb (хет) + Verb Particle 


(na). 
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(particles other than zero are in italics; zero, which could not be indicated 
in this way, would be stated for the following words: k'a-seh, mdzad-c’en, 
goig, de. | 
When the Nominal Phrase is analysed in terms of the grammatioal categories 

enumerated above, any given word, as delimited above (pp. 134-42) can be 
regarded as comprising any one of the three non-Particle categories (Noun, 
Adjective, Postposition), represented by a single example, colligated with the 
Particle category, represented by one or more examples, in the order (I) non- 
Particle category, (ПЦ) Particle category :— 

Noun 

Adjective | + Particle 

Postposition 

Thus in every word, at the grammatical level of analysis, the Particle 

category is represented by at least one example, from one of the three sub- 
categories (Noun Particle, Adjective Particle, Nominal-Phrase Particle), but 
each one of these sub-categories includes zero as a member. The tonal analysis 
stated below is, however, valid for all three grammatical types of word (Noun 
+ Particle, Adjective + Particle, Postposition + Particle), with appropriate 
differences of exponent, with the result that it is possible to take any one gram- 
matical type as an example. Words analysable into Noun + Particle have 
been chosen to illustrate the kind of tonal statement advanced in this article. 


TONAL SYSTEM AND WORD 

À two-term Tonal system (Tone One, Tone Two) may be stated for LT, 
and may be associated with the word. A given word may therefore be 
assigned to one or other prosodic category and termed a Tone-One Word (ТҮҮ) 
or a Tone-Two Word (2W), according as the exponents of Tone One or of 
Tone Two are statable for it. 

The exponents that have been used as criteria for setting up the Tonal 
system are of four orders :— 


A. features of pitch. 

B. features of duration of vowel. 

€. word-initial features. 

D. features of voice-quality. 


Although the two-term Tonal System may be applied to the word 
irrespective of the way in which a given word may be analysed grammatically, 
it is not possible to make a single comprehensive statement of the exponents 
of the two terms. Not only do differences in grammatical category have to be 
taken into account, but separate statements of exponents are required by 
differences in the number and structure of syllables. This article is restricted 
to a study of words grammatically analysable in terms of the categories disyllabio 
Noun and Particle, but the type of word studied here will be broadly representa- 
tive of other types. | 


0 


[] N 
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In words of the grammatical type disyllabic Noun + Nominal-Phrase 
Particle the Particle category is represented (I) by the Particle rero, (II) by the 
Particle la/-r/hi. 


5 


І. DISYLLABIO NOUN + NOMINAL-PHRASE PARTICLE (ZERO) 
The exponenta of Tone One and Tone Two with reference to this type of 


word comprise :— 
A. Риоћ Eoponents 


The three * intonation-patterns of relevant Tone One and Tone Two words 
are illustrated in the following diagram :— 


Intonation I Intonation II Intonation III 
Tone Опе: 222 0 








Tone Two: = N 


It will be seen that a relevant Tone One Word does not have one single 
intonation pattern, but may have any one of three different intonation patterns, 
вв appropriate to a particular intonation context, intonation I, II, or Ш. 
A relevant Tone Two Word similarly has three possible patterns, and it is of 
interest that in one intonation context (intonation ІП), the exponents of 
Tone One and Tone Two are identical, and cannot therefore be used aa criteria 
for setting up the Tonal system. К 

In intonation I, Tone One words are distinguished from Tone Two words 
by the fact that the pitch of a Tone Two word is higher at the end of the word 
than at the beginning, while the pitch of the Tone One word is peroeived as 
level, e.g. :— 


(1) Int. I 
toagam — (leagesgam) لز‎ _ 
Tone One E (dbus-pa) | 25 5 < 
jagi (gyeg-rdzi) ) (|. 7 7 
| ‘gamdgti — (sgam-o'uh) а МЫ: 16:08 
Tone Two 4 ‘pho:be (bod-pa) - ' | {cig bslebs-éag) 
Чаші (lug-rdzi) с 


In intonation II both prosodic types of word are characterized by a fall in 
pitch, but in the case of the Tone Two Word the fall is preceded by a rise, 
and in the case of the Tone One Word it is not. The intonation-patterns given 
under intonation П are appropriate to а one-word sentence, e.g.:— 


1 Beo p. 144, note ٠ 

3 The intonation-patterns given are in every oase exhaustive for the material studied. 

® In the Intonation-I context therefore & given word cannot be identified as а Tone One 
or a Tone Two word from exponents of the first order, pitoh, but it may well be possible to identafy 
rt prosodieally from other orıterla, Lo. from the third order of exponent, word-initial features 
(word-initial voice + plosion, voicelessness + non-aspiration -+ ploalan, eto.). 
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(2) Int. II 
[xe (loags-sgam) | - 
Tone One 4 ?y:be _ (dbus-pa) TA 
Jaga (gYag-rdzi) 


‘gamdgfi  (agam-o’uh) ل(‎ 
Tone Two | ‘pho:ba: — (bod-pa) | 
Чаа (lug-rdzi) 
Finally, ав an example of Tone One and Tone Two words in intonation Ш 
a sentence was recorded in which k'a-sah (ТҮҮ) and de-rih (2W) are heard first 
with the intonation-pattern appropriate to intonation I, at the beginning of 
the sentence; and at the end of the sentence, following the verb, with the 
patterns appropriate to intonation III :— 
(3) Int. Ш 
khasi: (k’a-sah)(1W); "hid: (de-rin) (2W) 


E z =e - mae - z - - 








Mha ЧЫ: khast: “babu “Ҹа: tohals: pagt: “ад napgije:no 
(da de-rin K'a-sa^ sba-bu lags p'yag-las sha-dgon ga-re gnah-gi-yod-na, 
Чаш: khasã: 

de-rin k’a-san) 

It should perhaps be stressed that a given Tone One intonation-pattern 
is not comparable with any of the Tone Two intonation-patterns other than 
the one appropriate to the same intonation context; but all three Tone One 
intonation-patterns are not only comparable but must be compared in order 
to establish which of the three Tone One intonation-patterns, the intonation I, 
the intonation II, or the intonation IIT, is appropriate to a given Tone One 
word in а given instance; similar considerations apply to the Tone Two 
word. It is not the purpose of this article to deal here with the mutual expectancy 
of the various possible intonation-patterns, and the implications that they 
have for each other, except for such brief indications as that, for example, the 
intonation-I patterns intply at least one succeeding word in the sentence; 
the intonation-IIT patterns imply at least one preceding word. 


B. Duration of Vowel 
The second order of exponents of Tone may be stated only with reference 
to intonation-context П. In this context, where the latter syllable of the noun 


1 By using the intonation-pattern given, I have avoided sesociatmg the fall in pitch with 
olther the former or the latter of the two syllables. In practice the fall in pitch has been peroeived 
as associated with the latter syllable when that syllable is of a structure OVO, and with the former 
syllable when the latter syllable هد‎ of a structure OV, e.g. tgagam (-OVO): ^ No but ?y:be 
(OV): . 

0 or NS sort of statement that would be required for an account of the relevant prosodies 
of the word (Tone) and the Sentence (Intonation), cf. A. E. Sharp, ‘A Tonal Analysis... 


6 
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18 of a CV structure, the vowel of that syllable is characterized by a greater 
degree of duration in a Tone Two word than in a Tone One word, and by 
correlated differences in quality. The difference in exponent may be illustrated 
from в comparison of such pairs of words as the following :— 


yak-herd (gYag-rdet) (IW) јави. 
sheep-herd (lug-rdet) (ZW) “ок: 
Man of U Province (dbus-pa) (IW) م2‎ 


Man of Bhutan, Bhutanese (hbrug-pa) (2W) ‘drogba: 

In the Tone Two word, lug-rdzi, the vowel of the latter syllable is char- 
acterized by a greater degree of duration and by a greater degree of closeness 
(i) than is phonologically the same vowel in the Tone One word (1). The other 
pair of examples displays comparable phonetic differences (ә and ш) for a 
common. vowel term. 

C. Word-inwsal Features 

In much the same way as it was found possible above to treat the exponents 
of inter- and intra-verbal junction, characterizing the initial and final consonante 
of the syllable (C-, -C), into homophonous and non-homophonous according 
as they might or might not be used as criteria for delimiting the word, во it is 
also possible to consider those phonetic features which characterize the initial 
consonant of the word (word-initial C-) as (1) providing, or (2) not providing, 
criteria for setting up the Tonal system. 

(1) Providing Criteria for setting up the Tonal System 

The exponents to be considered here, and especially two of the three co- 
articulations of plosion, ie. voice, and voicelessness -+ non-aspiration, may 
be stated aa criteria for establishing (a) Tone One, (b) Tone Two. 

(a) Tone One 
The relevant criteria comprise :— 
(1) Voicelessness + non-aspiration (+ plosion) p/t/k/o/te/ts/tz. 


(п) Glottality (+ plosion/friction) ?[h 
p pays: (раг-сһав) d 
t tege — (rta-sga) 
k kuba: — (sku-par) 

(i) о cu: — (skyid-sdug) DNs 
to teagam (сарв-враш) \khaba: Ye: 
ts наш ә (rtsam-pa) (ga-bar yod) 
tr trace: (skra-dad) 


© i "um (атай) 


Two further criteria may be stated for Tone One. Aspiration when со- 
articulated with apical affrication (tah), is an exponent of Tone One. 
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(ш) Aspiration (- voiceless’ affrication) tah, e.g. :— 
tahayoo (ts'ag-àa) *khaba: Se: (ga-bar yod). 

Finally voicelesaness oo-artioulated with lateral occlusion is also a mark of 
& Tone One word :— 

(iv) Voicelessness + (lateral occlusion) }, eg:— 

елә  khyde tehal: "khai — nagajina 
(Шаз-ва k'ul-la p'yag-las ga-re gnah-ha-yin-na) 

If the word be characterized by any of the above four initial features, it 

can only be & Tone One word. 


(b) Tone Two 1 
The word-initial features that contribute to the identifying of a word as 
Tone Two are the following :— 


(i) Voice (+ plosion) | b/d/g/1/dg.d1 
(ii) Apical friction r 
Examples ag follows :— | 


b "'bamk (bbam-sman) 

d ‘hmi (lde-mig) LNL 
. g ` t (sgam-o'uh) CEE Ag 
(i) + "Joi (уай 60) khaba: ‘ja: 


-bar yod 
dp Mgadzo — (ljags-te wa) تيم‎ OC) 
da ‘dampi  (sgra-bstian) 

(ii) т edge — (ras-o'a) 
To the above two exponents may be added a third :— 
(ii) Voice (+ friction) к, eg.: 


коре: ‘sasa ‘owdk "dpaje:peno: (aku-nos dza-sag biugs-gdan hjags-yod-pa-no). 
Finally, the word may be characterized by the absence of the features во 
far stated, plosion, nasality, friction, eto., all of which are at the phonetic 
level of analysis classified as consonantal, and may thus be perceived phonetically 
as beginning with a vowel. This feature, the absence of the consonantal articu- 
lations referred to, is also a mark of the Tone Two word. 
(tv) Absence of plosion, friction, and other consonantal articulations, e.g. :— 
‘ome  (ho-ms) ohe:o: (k'yer-hog). 


D. Vote Quality 
The fourth criterion cannot be illustrated from examples taken from the 
disyllabio-Noun category. 
(2) Not providing Criteria for setting wp the Tonal System 
Buch features as the following may, however, be initial features in Tone 
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One and Tone Two words alike; and give no indication of the tonal category 
of the word :— 


(a) Nasality m/n/p/n (b) Voice (+ lateral occlusion) 1 
(o) Semivowel articulation j (d) Voiceleasness (+ friction) s/e 
Tone One. Tons Two. 
of. 

ш (meyo: — (migel) ‘meto: (me-tog) 
(a) P | مهمد‎ (mnag-ta'a) "namse (na-bzah) 

у | уз (dùul-srat) — — لكل‎ 

л imugu — (smyu-gu) "nobdge (йо-о'а) күрс ع‎ 
O) 1 iym (ов) Cami (muy) | eje 
(o) 1 iam: — (gYag-prug) “igi — (yi-ge) des 
a م‎ (geol-ja) ‘imoa  (grim-hag) 

в (candi —— (Bahs-p'yid) чи: (2al-bzas) 


Any of the Tone One or Tone Two words may be collocated with 
‘khaba: Ye: (ga-bar yod). 

A prominent exponent of Tone One and Tone Two words in addition 
to the phonetic features already given is the remaining one of the three co- 
articulations of ploeion :— 

(е) aspiration (+ plosion) ph/th/kh/oh/tah/tg. 

While the other two co-articulations of plosion (votoe, and votoelessness 
+ non-aspiraiton, which can be considered jointly as non-aspiration) may 
be treated as criteria for setting up the Tone system, aspiration, with one 
exception (tah), may not: it is not possible to identify a word as Tone One 
or Tone Two from the aspiration feature, e.g. :— 


Tone One. Tone Two. 
cf. 

ph  phayoo (рд)  ‘phale: — (begleb) 

th — thagge (t’ah-ka) Mhulo:  (dug-og) LONG co 

kh һаг —(k'a-bras) ‘khau (gahu) = = 
() oh ойк (k'yi-p'rug) Чара: је: 

tah һе:ӣж й: (mo’od-c’an) “Чаһапйй: (خم8-10()‎ (ga-bar yod) 

ty tombe (k’ron-pa) ‘hogt: — (drel-k’at) 


IL DısyLLABIO Noun + NoMINAL-PHRASE PARTIOLE (la/-r/-hi) 

The statement made for the type of word Disyllabio Noun + Particle (sero) 
will in the main serve for those other words of that type in which the Particle 
category is represented by some Nominal-Phrase Particle other than zero, 
for example the Particle la/-r/hi. There will, of course, be certain differences 
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of detail, for example, в difference in the first order of exponent, pitch features, 
to accommodate an extra syllable. Further, it is not possible to produce criteria 
in respect of the second order of exponent (vowel duration), as for gYag-rdzi 
(IW) and lug-rdzi (2W); but the exponents of the third order, word-initial 
features, may stand for words of this and all types. As an example of minor 
differences in exponents of the first order the intonation-patterns of relevant 
words in which the Nominal-Phrase-Partiole category is represented by la/-r/hi 
are given :— 








Int. I Int. II 
Tone One ZEE 
шг 227-2 e.g 
Tone Two: SEDE 
Int. I 
[elo (Њав-ва-Ја) 
Tone One 4 шауйлә (aman-k'an-la) E UN 
kAbu:lo (ka-sbug-la) j. --- 
yapxilo (rgyal-rtse-la) لل(‎ ^аговујї 
Tone Two + 'gombelo (dgon-pa-la) Eos (hgro-gi-yin) 
"dxsndgüde ^— (hbras-ljohs-la)! 


It is submitted that it would be legitimate to give the nouns so far cited a 
prosodic classification suitable for a dictionary entry: the disyllabio noun 
loags-agam, and all the other disyllabic nouns to be cited in Tone One words, 
always partake of the features of a Tone One word; they do not alternate 
between Tone One and Tone Two; they could therefore be lexically classified 
as Tone One nouns in the sense that they are to be associated with the Tone 
One word, not the Tone Two. 

The classification need not, of course, stop short at the disyllabic Noun ; 
it is equally applicable to all Nouns, to Adjectives, to Postpositions, and to 
Verbs; but it is not applicable to the Particle category: Nominal- 
Phrase Particles are not limited to either Tone One or Tone Two words; 
examples of the particle la/-r/hi are given in the tonal examples in both Tone 
One and Tone Two words, e.g. Ihaa-sala (IW), and rgal-rtse-la (2W). The 
Nouns Ihas-aa (Tone One) and rgyal-rtee (Tone Two) do not behave in this way. 

1 As stated above (p. 144, note 1), the exponents of this particle are dependent on the 
prosodic context, ie. whether the syllable with which it is tn Junction is OVO in structure (e.g. 


aman-k’at, ka-sbug, bbras-ljons) or OV (e.g. Ihas-s& rgyal-rtse, dgon-pe). For these latter 
examples alternative phonetic forms to those given above have been recorded :— 











Tone One фи Ta БЕА 
зы (um poe 


In ft, in fact, these alternative phonetio forms have been more often recorded than those 
(|szwale, eto.) given at (П). The alternative forms are sometimes symbolized in the Tibetan 
text as Thes-sa-la, rgyal-rise-la, oto., and sometimes spectfloally indicated by the use of such 
phonetic spellmgs as Ihas-sar/Ihas-sad4, rgyal-rtser, otc. 
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There is one respect in which words which are grammatically analysable 
into monosyllabic Noun + Particle differ from words of the type considered 
hitherto; for them the fourth order of exponents of Tone (voice quality) 
is statable. Clear voice may be stated as an exponent of Tone One and breathy 
voice of Tone Two. 

The differences between words grammatically analysable as disyllabio 
Noun + Particle and those analysable as monosyllabio or trisyllabic Noun 
+ Particle, or for that matter words analysable in terms of the other gram- 
matical categories of the Nominal phrase, are those of detail only ; with 
appropriate differences in exponent, words of all grammatical types may be 
stated in terms of a two-term Tonal System applicable to the word as a whole 
no lees profitably than the type of word considered in detail above. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
THE 'TA'LAB LORD OF PASTURES’ TEXTS 


The middle-Babsen text Gl. 1142, recently published by Hoófner,! contains 
few words of which the derivation and general sense can be regarded as doubtful. 
Nevertheless, I find myself unable to assent to her translation ; the text is an 
excellent example of how the most varied superstructures of interpretation can 
be raised on essentially the same base. 

The text ів a decree enacted by two Subaimid overlords, in association with 
* Tg?lab lord of pastures (тут) ', which affects one of their subject-clans. The 
content of the decree begins in line 6 :— 


kygfnn/w 
Т hgr/mrbdn/H/r'g vim 
8 t/wmr'i/'rn/ddbnn/bn 
9 hnnc /H/qinim/hg 
10 n/'rmAwi/mrbdn/kl/t 
1l émnJWwo/hgn/mehaneo 
12 [.]rbdnAnwo ^ mr hmw/b 
18 [n]w/shymm 
Hófner translates: ‘dass sie abgrenzen und absondern eine bestimmte Hürde 
jedes Hirten einer mageren oder fetten (Weide) des Berges dDB‘NN (die) frei 
(sei) von ihrer Abgabe an jeglichem Kleinvieh entsprechend der Anzahl (der 
Tiere) dieser Hürde, (nämlich) von all dem, was ihr (früher) geboten worden 
war; 80 wie ibnen geschenkt haben ihre bestimmten Hürden ihre Herren, die 
Banu Subaim ’. 

The first point which caused me to doubt the validity of this translation was 
the fact that Hofner takes mrbdn in line 7 and [m]rbdn (ав she restores the word) 
in line 12, to be constructs in spite of the nunation. She remarks?: ‘ die 
determinierte Form mit Suffix ist hier auffüllig, aber doch wohl aus dem stark 
demonstrativen Charakter, den sie in diesem Fall hat, zu erklären. Im Tigre z.B. 
ist diese Art doppelter Determination durch Artikel und Pronominalsuffix 
durchaus üblich ’. The Tigre parallel fails to convince me that this construction 
would be possible in Epigraphic South Arabian [hereafter ESA], where the use 
of the status emphatious in nouns is clearly and closely defined; there is no 
example in all ESA of the nunation of the emphatious being used with a construct 
noun. It follows that we must take mrbdn and Al/r‘y in line T, not as a 
construct plus dependent genitive, but as two accusatives to the preceding 
verbs. In Ime 12 the problem is solved by emending not to [m}rbdn/wmo but to 
[whrbdnhemo, with rbdn to be analysed as a nunated consecutive infinitive, such 
as regularly coexists with pronominal suffixes in Sabman. 

A re-examination of the rest of the text prompte the followmg suggestions. 

1 Serta Cantabrigiensia, Wiesbaden, 1084, рр. 89—36. sop. odt., p. 34. 
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Hófner renders ‘rm by ‘ Anzahl (der Tiere) ’, comparing Hebrew ‘dérémah and 
Arabic ‘aramak, both = ‘ heap (of grain)’. However natural such a transference 
of meaning may seem to European linguistic feeling, I do not think it can be 
valid in Semitic. In modern times the term ‘urum is applied to the cairns or 
artificial stone heaps which are plentifully scattered over the Jol and have 
frequently drawn the attention of travellers 1; this is surely the meaning of ‘rm 
in our text. It follows that mrbd must be interpreted as a nomen loot 
= ‘graxing-ground’; and that ki/ténmihw must be taken not in an abstract 
sense (as Hofner takes it), but in the concrete meaning ‘ boundaries’ attested 
for this root by Міпвап В. 2774/4 b'winhs/w? innhs. The whole phrase thus 
reads, ‘according to the boundary-cairns of this grasing-ground along all ite 
boundaries’. It may be noted that the interpretation of mrbd as a nomen loot 
makes it more suitable than Héfner’s ‘ Hürde’ as object of the verb ygfne in 
lines 6-7. This verb is в denominative of gyf ' stela, monolith’, and Hófner's 
tranalation ' abgrenzen ' is precisely correct, but should be taken in & concrete 
and not an abstract sense: ‘to delimit by means of stele ’. With the verb 
Agr should be compared its use in К. 4176/3 ‘to declare (a place) taboo or 
forbidden ’. 

I doubt whether wtmt/wmr‘t are a pair of antithetical terms. Rather, they 
constitute a hendiadys of two virtual synonyms; wtmt is comparable with 
Hebrew y&fimon ‘ wilderness ' and denotes simply the open country as distinct 
from the cultivated land, i.e. the same thing as mr‘t ‘ grazing land’. 

For bn in the sense ‘ so that not ' compare В. 3945/2 bn/kd/td^n ' во that it 
should not flow out'. In the latter instance bn is followed by kd introducing 
a substantival clause; the absence of kd in our text indicates that hm ів an 
infinitive. The sense ' tribute, tax’ which Hófner applies to ml seams to be 
8 specially Islamic development of this root, not attested in the more ancient 
Semitic languages. On the other hand, we find in C. 407/22 & passage which 
furnishes a very close parallel to our text: the author there reports that he 
defeated his enemies and pursued them *dy/hmlhnw/bhrn ‘ until he drove them 
to the sea’. The sense ' drive’ suits perfectly with the object ginim ‘ herds of 
sheep and goats’. We observe also in C. 407 that the verb governs two 
accusatives, one of place and one of object ; in our text the -Aw should be taken 
as the accusative of place referring to mrbdn ' this graxing-ground’. . 

The phrase fjjmrhmwo/[w]rbdnhmao exhibits a hendiadys of a type very 
characteristio of ESA style: the first term expresses a general notion, which is 
specified and narrowed by the second term. In our text mr is a verb applying 
generally to grante of land tenure, while rbd ‘ cause to graze’ (probably a Piel 
stem) defines the partioular sort of tenure here involved ; the compound phrase 
is thus the equivalent of ‘ to grant grazing rights ’. 

I suggest therefore that the text contains a grant, made by Subaim in 


1 See Н. Ingrams, ' From Cans to Babbetha ', JRAS, 1045, p. 180. 

* Note also the closely associated lateBabwan term ‘rm (C. 540/6, eto.) as a designation of 
the Marib dam, literally а ‘heap’ or ‘ pile’ of masonry. 
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favour of the tribe dAgrn/brn [eto.], of exclusive grazing rights over a defined 
tract of land marked by boundary cairns; and the herdsmen of ddb‘nn (which 
was probably the community occupying the immediately adjacent territory) 
are explicitly forbidden to graze their flocks im this area. I translate :— 

‘Thus decreed and ordained T"Ib lord of pastures, and 8% and YHML 
of Suhaim, for their tribe the people of the town BRN and T‘Rm and Вт and 
DR and all territory belonging to the town BRN: that they (namely the 
people of BRN, etc.) shall cause this grazing-ground to be delimited and 
prohibited to every herdsman belonging to the pasture areas of the hill-town 
dDB'NN, во that the latter may not drive any flocks on to it as (it is) defined 
by the boundary-cairns of this grazing-ground along all its boundaries; by 
virtue of the grant of grazing-rights made to them (namely the people of 
BRN, eto.) by their lords the Banu борат.’ 

The other short text, Gl. 1143, also mentioning the same deity, is straight- 
forward : ''I?Ib lord of pastures is the owner of all the pasturage in Е... N, and 
he has the right to take grin from all flocks (pasturing there)’. The term grin 
is rendered by Hófner! ' eine bestimmte Vergütung ’, and she equates it with 
the Arabic root ?афаға ‘ kompensieren, vergüten'. I suggest that it would 
be more attractive to compare Hebrew gur and Arabio garw, both = * young 
offspring of animals’. According to this view the right exercised by T'lb, as 
owner of the pasturage-area, was that of claiming the lambs or kids born in 
the flocks pasturing there. 


A. Е. L. BHESTON 


Ad BSOAS., XVI, 298-819, ' THE -E/-Ü GERUND IN OLD OTTOMAN’ 


In the study of the -e/-à gerund in Ottoman Turkish there is much that is 
obscure, and it is inevitable that mistakes should be made by those engaging 
in it. The chief sources of error have been, firstly, that words which in fact are 
not gerunds have been taken as gerunds, and secondly, that the functions of 
the gerunds and their relations with main verbs have sometimes been misinter- 
preted. Mistakes of the first class have been very few, but as they give rise to 
erroneous generalizations their seriousness is quite out of proportion to their 
number. They must not be allowed to pass without correction. The immediate 
object of this note is to correct a mistake of this kind which I made in my 
formal analysis of the -e/-ü gerund (BSOAS., хут, 312), and I shall also, on 
account of their importance, draw attention to a few others. 

While discussing the exceptions to the general rule of the formal correspon- 
dence between the gerund and the muzari I mentioned the case of «du (SN 
260.4), a form which appeared to be a gerund, but for which I could find no 
satisfactory explanation. І am now convinced that this is not a gerund but an 
imperative with the conjunction u attached. It is а rather curious example. 


1 op. ctt., p. 88. 
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Before examining it I should like to submit a somewhat simpler instance of the 
same kind. 

In her article entitled ‘ Kaki Osmanlicada fiil mfigtaklarmdan : Gerundifler ’,! 
Baadet Çağatay quotes from Brookelmann's study on ‘Amk Paga and Ahmedi ° 
an example in which a gerund was thought to be used in a ‘ dependent con- 
struction,* and she adduces another case which she suggests tentatively may be 
& parallel. Brockelmann's example we shall leave for the moment. The one 
brought forward by Saadet Çağatay is the word diglend, in a couplet in the 
Ferhengnáme, which she quotes in transcription. The printed edition gives the 
couplet (no. 572) in this form : 


دوا كوشكى "GS ыб АИ Аз‏ طالمو Qj‏ اسه 

The second misra‘ appears to read Ki yat diglenil tali ЧИ sına. The difficulty 
here does not lie in the form (for the gerund of diglenmek is indeed diglenü) but 
rather in the strangeness of the expression. Saadet Çağatay suggests two 
poeaibilities : (1) gerund of purpose, ‘ lie down in order to rest’, and (2) gerund 
of circumstance qualifying виза. But the true explanation is the one I have 
already indicated, that the final -ü is really the conjunction u attached to the 
imperative dinlen. The couplet should be read thus : 

Deve kogegi didi anasma 

Ki: Yat diplen п tali‘tini ana 
* The camel colt said to ite mother: Lie down and rest, and try your luck’ 
(ie. see what happens). This double imperative phrase yat diylen may well 
have been a habitual expression ; at least it occurs elsewhere in Old Ottoman 
literature, e.g. in the Mukaddime of Kutbuddin : 


Eydürler kim : Yat diplen, dirilicek devlete ve padigahhifa ugrayisarsin. 
* They will вау : Lie down and rest; when you come to life (i.e. when you rise 
from the dead) wealth and royal state will be your lot.’ The Ferhengnáme has 


numerous instances of the attached u. A parallel to diplen-u is | ay-u in 


couplet 1042: ginahlarum ay u kork imdi çok ‘ Recall your sins and be in great 
fear’. It is in fact common in Old Ottoman, and usually causes no misunder- 
standing. 

To return now to idi in SN 260.4. The verse is as follows : 


1 Ankara Universitari Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fabuliesi Dergisi, үт, 1-2, 1948. The relevant 
pages are 34-35. 

* О, Brockelmann, ‘Die Sprache Ašyqpăšás und Ahmedis’, ZDMG., uxxmi (1919). The 
relevant pago is 21. 

* This is Brockelmann’s expremsion ; Saadet Çağatay says ‘masdar yerimi iwhwgor ’, Lo. it is 
equivalent to a masdar. 
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This I had read as Satu haro idi kendüzügs jonat. In addition to the anomalous 
form tdi this reading gives an awkward ellipse in the phrase satu haro 100 
(which ів in no way parallel to the known expression satu Бейт). The correct 
reading then must Бе: 

Bat п bare id u kendüzüyi tonat 


‘Sell (the jewels) and spend the proceeds ond array yourself.’ The curious 
feature is that the verse contains not one but two hidden imperativee, one 
concealed as a noun, satu, in what was admittedly a difficult construction, the 
other made obscure through being spelt with a 5. The spellmg td is unusual 
but not a great rarity. This verse, Ag Dow тоны ен; ашланы 
example of the use of u in Old Ottoman. 

The disappearance of tdi only strengthens my thesis that the -e/-4 gerund 
corresponds formally to the muzari. It has in fact sufficient force to be accepted 
88 а canon, so far as Ottoman Turkish is concerned. We can regard with deep 
suspicion any instances which do not conform to it, unless they can be explained 
as cases of standardization or regressive influence. I shall now bring forward 
two such instances. 

The first is the example given by Brockelmann, alluded to above. He 
quotes from the Iskenderndme of Ahmedi : 


A i15‏ كاركزدوتو 


(with vl. وحدت‎ for 4.25, and کارکزدور‎ or more probably 95+ 5 for 


Sx He takes „9> dutu to be a gerund, and renders : * Man muse den 


Strick des Einheiteglaubens nicht halten.' This would be в rare and interesting 
construction if the example were genuine. But the gerund of dutmak is duta, and 
it only becomes dutu when there is regressive influence. The fact is that the 
word here is not a gerund but the Persian du-tu (du-to) ‘twofold’. The com- 
plete couplet is aa follows : 


Bir didügse ikilik sózini ko 
Rigte-i tevhid gerekmez du-tu 


* When once you have said “© one ’’, give up speech of duality; the thread of 
God's Unity must not be twofold' (or, does not need to be twofold). The 
various readings (which also ocour in three MSS. in the British Museum which 
І have consulted) seem to be due not to any obscurity in the meaning of the 
line but to difficulties in scansion, occasioned perhaps by the fact that m Old 
Ottoman the last vowel of tef‘ forms was pronounced short. It causes one 
some dismay to realize that this erroneous example, supported by another 
equally erroneous, has been used as & basis for syntactical theory. It shows how 


( 


~ 
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difficult and uncertain a matter this gerund is for even the most competent 
_ scholars. 

My second instance is one in which no solution has occurred to me. Prof. 
Ertaylan, in the glossary of archaic forms in his edition of Varaka ve Giilgah,? 
p. 31, gives the phrase ok ats, which he appears to take as gerundial, for he 
renders it ok atarak ‘ shooting arrows’. It is to be found in a couplet on p. 5, 
line 12, of the facaimile text. His reading of the line is as follows : 

Dedi bin Коз вафе sole (вафа sola) ok ati 
(koş for MS. hog). The passage is difficult, and the reading ai» does not seem 
certain; but even if the word is at it can hardly be а gerund. The mugari of 
aimak is atar and ita gerund is ata, and in this example there is no possibility 
of regreasive influence. Another solution must be sought. 

As I am engaged in exposing imaginary gerunds, my own and other people's, 
I wil add one more instance I have noted, though in this case there is no 
question of formal impossibility. In his study on SüAeyl u Nevbahar 3 Banguoğlu 
gives alu kalmak (SN 296.1) as an example of gerund-verb combination. But 
here the word alu is not the gerund of almak, but the homophonous adjective 
meaning ‘low’, ‘mean’. This is the passage : 

— Erlikde gey ‘ayb olur 

Ківі yoldaşından çün alu kalur 
‘It is a great disgrace to one’s manhood to be inferior to one's comrade.’ Ban- 
guoğlu gives the phrase the meaning * rurtickbleiben, tiberholt werden’, but 
this meaning is merely inferred from the context. It certainly cannot be 
extracted from the verb almak ; and ala komak (alskomak) which he cites as 
comparable is really not во. In fact this example, if genuine, would have bean 
a great anomaly, for almak is not one of the verbs the gerunds of which we find 
in combination with kalmak, nor does it fit the general pattern of the relation- 
ships of kalmak. 


* * + 


I have two minor corrections to make in my paper on the -е/-@ gerund. On 
p. 304, footnote, I alluded to Meninski’s grammar by ite sub-title, Grammatioa 
Turotoa : it is of course the Inststutsones. The other item is to repair an omis- 
sion: in the Süheyl ы Nevbahar list on p. 310, in the second category (simple 
cons. -ü type), to duru and olu should be added yatu (combined with kalmak). 
Further matters arising from my paper, some of a controversial nature, will . 
have to remain for the present. 
б. B. MUNDY 


1 İsmail Hikmet Ertaylan, Varaka ve Саал, Istanbul, 1945. 
3 Tahsin Banguogin, Alios. Sprachsiud. s. Suhoyl & Nesbahar, 159. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PHONOLOGY OF THE NZEMA AND AHANTA 
DIALECTS 

The present paper offers a brief description and provisional analysis of the 
phonematic structure of Nzema-Ahanta. The description is based on personal 
observations im the field and later in London, especially on the speech of 
Mr. J. B. Sangmuah, a Мета who attended my classes during 1951; it may 
be compared with the only other description of this language in the ‘ Preliminary 
Study’ by Welman, from which it differs in a few respecte. 

Nzema is Akan and Akanized. The influence of Twi, particularly Fante, 
has been, and continues, considerable. م8‎ much во that any statement of the 
phonology of Nzema ought to take account of its mixed nature. In this paper 
& distinction is made early, and maintained throughout, of two systems: 
(i) a system of native words which may be either origmal or; presumably, 
completely assimilated loans, 81, and (ii) a system of recent, partially assimilated 
and во easily recognized borrowings, most commonly from Twi, but sometimes 
from English, French, or other languages, 82. s 

Syllable structure : Syllables are of five types : a single vowel, with or without 
releasing or arresting consonant, or both, or a single nasal, homorganio with a 
following consonant. CV is the commonest type and primary. In 81 all nominal 
and verbal radicals begin with a consonant and end with а vowel and this is true 
even when cognate forms exist in Twi with final nasals. But in some radicals 
the vowel is long or one of a sequence. These latter radicals are ‘ extended ’, for 
reasons given under ‘ Vowels ’, below. 

Syllables of the pattern, V, and M, and V + 35 are to be found only in 82 
or in what are, in Bl, sub-systems of affixial elements, or as particles and 
interjections. 

Syllables of the pattern, СҮЙ, are restricted to non-final position in certain 
types of ‘ extended ’ (i.e. reduplicated) and compound radicals described below. 

A farther distinction of two types of syllable may be stated in terms of -P 
and -h: that is ‘stopped’ and ‘breathed’ (or, in deliberate pronunoiation, 
© even") release of final elemente. -P is heard only in pause, not in included 
position, and is accompanied by stress. It is not a phoneme and ів therefore an 
accent : it is not considered further in this paper. 

Similarly neglected are two other suprasegmental or prosodio features : 
tone, i.e. high, middle, and low pitch, and an accent of weak stress strictly 
determined by the tones. 

Consonant sounds: The types of consonantal sound heard in Nzema may be 
represented as in Table 1(а). 

The distribution of these sounds is not the same for all: p for example, 
occurs only in 82; г is not heard in Mr. Sangmuah’s type of speech, and, 
in the speech of others, it may be a variant of L in both Bl and 2, or 
is restricted to 82; in pronunciation it is either rolled or fricative, more 
commonly, it would seem, the latter; tp occurs before front vowels only, kp 
before back; both are later analysed as *p; and во the voiced parr, too, 


{ 
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db, gb, the distribution of which is further restricted in that both occur only in 
certain types of juncture and medially in some types of compound and extended 
radicals that are enumerated later. And this is also true, in 81 at least, of d, and 


Taste l(a) 
Consonants :— 
alveolo- 
bilabial labiodental dental alveolar palatal velar labiovelar 
plosive . pb tp, db bd d k,g kp, gb 
kw, gw 
affricate . ta, dg 
taw, dpw 
nasal . . m n n haw 0,0" йш 
lateral ; ], nl 
freativo . £ v, fw, vw 5&5 опот hy 
xj, xj 
SW, IW 
gemi-vowel. w і, х 


the voiced fricatives v and x, the voiceless h and ره‎ gw, the naso-lateral nl, 
and of the nasals p and gm, though these two latter аго, like all nasals, 
homorganic prefixes аз well Finally, prepalatal consonante do not precede 
back vowels, unlees they are labialized ; velar consonante do not precede front 
vowels if they are labialized. 

Vowel sounds : The types of vowel sound heard in Nzema may be represented 
as in Table 1(b). 


Тавів 1(5) 
Vowela :— 
front oentral back 
oral nasal oral nasal oral nasal 

close i 1 u tt 
half-close I 1 о б 
half open ө 9 t 0 

open . ١ . 8 t 8 +. 0 б 


System of vowels: The system of vowels unita is :— 
front mid back 


close . . *i *u 
mid 1 : *e *o 
open. А *а 


There ate ten short oral vowels and these may ooour in groups of two 
in all clusters permitted by the vowel sequence. The majority of these 
clusters in 81 occur at obvious morphological boundaries but also sme occur 
in radicals of which examples are the verbs bus, ‘close’, soa, ‘take up в load’. 
The existence of ће etymologically cognate verbs buke, ‘ open ', and sokws, ‘ put 


\ 
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down a load’, suggests the minimal, irreducible element in both pairs of words, 
ie. the radical, ів *bu or *so, OV, and that this is extended by two morphological 
processes that are no longer productive. For this and other reasons words of the 
bus type are considered to pattern like, and therefore to be, actual or potential 
disyllabic forms. 

Ten long vowels occur under the same conditions as clusters, and with rising 
and fallmg tones. But ‘ rise’ and ‘ fall’ need not be basio in the established 
system of pitches ; clearly and more simply, these long vowels are geminates ; 
clusters of like vowel are permitted and in such clusters each may have its own, 
punctual, tone; phonetically the result is sometimes a compound or melodio 
tone over the cluster as a whole. 

Of the possible sequences of short vowels in ‘unlike’ clusters only the 
following are realized : i-e, 1-8, 1-8, 198, п-в, с-а, 0-0, U-0, О, u-e. There are ten 
. long vowels: therefore the possibilities of ‘ like’ clusters are fully realized. 

The sequence of vowels (with intervening consonant) in radicals extended 
by reduplication and the l-infix is the same aa for clusters but with the following 
additional restrictions : of the possible sequences of like vowel, s- occurs only 
in the second type of radical; the sequences, e-e, a-a, 8-8, 0-0, 0-0, occur in 
neither. Examples are dıde, ятла, bobo, reduplicated verbal forms of ds, ва, bo, 
and kala, tela from, respectively, the radicals, *ka, “fa. 

There is obviously then, a kind of vowel harmony by which the vowels are 
divided into two sets: (1) і, e, в, o, u and (ii) L 2, в, o, о. Within certain 
morphological boundaries, the radical, say, with ita immediate extensions and 
affixes, all vowels must be of one or other set, not indiscriminately of both. 

A feature of the vowels of set (i), most marked in the close i and п and 
central v but assumed in some degree in all, is an accompanying quality of dull 
and breathy voice; conversely, a feature of the vowels of set (ii) is an 
accompanying tight or creaky quality of voice; this is most marked in the 
half-close vowels, т and o. 

There are eight nasal vowels since e and o do not occur in nasal form. 
A nasal vowel may have implications of an end nasal consonant and is often so 
to be analysed: for example, tl, (v), ‘scratch’, reduplicated, is ttntf and sd, 
(у), ‘carry’, stinzt.. But not always so; compare the verbs ЇЇ and tă which are 
reduplicated fff and ИШ. 

A phonological interpretation of the phenomena just described can now be 
suggested and is summarized below. 

System of consonants: For the purposes of phonological analysis and 
description the consonants may be divided into types according to their 
articulation and their function. Consonants are simple or modified, the latter 
having a primary articulation with one or more secondary features. One such 
secondary feature is labialization, of which examples are: fwi, ‘half’, gwes, 
‘prohibit’, that is, the simple consonants, f, g, with secondary labialization, w. 
Nearly all consonanta may be labialized. 

An example of palatalization (y) as a secondary feature is sjeke, bunch. Here, 
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too, the primary articulation, s, is unambiguous and belongs clearly to group (i). 
But the use of y and w may be extended in a systematic transcription to cover 
all secondary features of articulation in Nzema, including any vocalic or 
fricative element accompanying primary occlusion or constriction : on grounds 
of distribution, the affricates te, dg, which do not occur before back vowels, 
may be considered y-modified or fronted velar plosives ; and similarly а ash + y. 

A process peculiar to Nzems in Akan is commonly called ‘ mutation of 
consonants ’. 

Certain consonante are said to mutate when the word in which they occur 
undergoes the morphological processes of plaralization, eto. Table 2 sets out the 
phonetic realizations of the twelve so-called ‘mutable’ consonants in two 
relevant and representative types of juncture (columns 3 and 4). Morphologically 
these junctures are :— 

(i) FE prefix + nominal stem; (ii) pronominal prefix 

+ nominal stem ; (iii) tense prefix + verbal base, 
and in each case the prefix is: (i), M a homorganic nasal (column 3) or (ii), 
¥, one of five possible vowels, for example, a (column 4). The realization of the 
radical consonant in medial position in the reduplicated verbal base is also as 
in column 4. 

Column 1 gives the phonological unit postulated in final analysis and 
oolumn 2 its phonetio form when functioning as first oonsonant in the unprefixed 
radical. 


TABLE 2 

1 2 3 4 

M- ¥- (= а) 

ndb- atp- 

*p tp/kr- 

ymgb- akp- 
*b b- mm- aw- 
ч t yh- aj 
*d d- nn- al- 
*k k- 08- » ah- 
«ру te- pdp- aa- 
*kyw taw- pwdpw- aow- 
*n n- nn- ал 
ы: f- my- av- 
و‎ s- nx- ar- 
и! T mm- ay- 
^w w- йў- aw- 





A consonant in Nzema, then, may be: primary or secondary. Primary 
consonants function in 81 as C in CV-radicala ; their distribution is unrestricted. 
Secondary consonanta do not occur initially in 81 but may in recent loans. 
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The system of primary consonants may be described in terms of three basic 
articulations and is :— 
labial apical dorsal 


plosive : А р b td kg 
nasal . ; А m n y 
fricative ; sod П Ү 
gemi-vowel . : w y 


Syllables may have y- or w- modification, or both; the phonetic charao- 
teristics of y- and w- modified syllables is front quality of vowel and back 
respectively, and what may be termed, roughly, palatalization and labialization 
of the consonant initial, though in а strict sense this description applies in only 
a few oases; syllables with palatal Initials are considered to be y-modified ; 
thus, р is evaluated ky; m, ny; o, hy. 

Under the general heading of lenition may be groped three processes, 
lateralization, spirantization, and voicing, which give rise in certain junctures to 
в further nine consonant sounds, gb, d, 1, nl, v, x, h, о, aw. These are secondary 
and in a rigorous analysis might in all cases be analysed as p, t, d, n, f, к, 
k, ky, kyw. 

Similarly, gemination is a process which gives rise in certain junctures to 
three double nasals, mm, nn, gg, which are sometimes analysable as such and 
sometimes as № -+ voiced homorganic stop or fricative: M is a homorganic, 
prefix of which the realizations are in certain cases y and ym ; as this is the only 
occurrence of these sounds they are excluded from the consonant system. 

An abstraction is made of q- and h-. Phonetically this is co-constriction of 
the pharynx, giving ‘ creak ’, and its obverse, widened pharynx, giving dull and 
breathy voice. Correlate with these differences in quality of voice are differences 
in quality of vowel :— 

















TABLE 3 
Phonological Unit Phonetic Realization 
ч with h- i 
with q- I 
ж with h- e 
with q- t 
жа with h- = 
with q- a 
0 with h- 0 
with q- 0 
*u ~ with h- u 
with q- о 
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The domain of h- and q- which are prosodio features is stated in this paper 
to be the radical and its immediate extensions and affixes: for example, 
*h(edide), eating, is phonetically elle, and *q(edade), sleeping, is phonetically 
slale. But asin other Akan languages, especially Twi, h- and q- may prove in 
Nzema also to be a feature of larger pieces. 

Finally, it may be possible to abstract in a similar manner ^, nasality, which 
also seems a feature of the radical, since vowels may be nasal or oral but no 
radical contains both, and radicals with nasal vowels have medial nasal con- 
sonants besides. For example, the reduplicated form of Ей, (v), вау, is ЫЫ 
where both vowels and the h are nasal. 

The implications of ^ for any radical then would be, besides nasality of 
vowels, either medial nasal consonant or medial cluster of consonante, M 4- С: 
compare * (kaka) realized as kih and * (futu), from #4 realized as Мишүй, 

- There are some obvious exceptions to this statement which may ultimately 
prove to belong in 82, but the analysis required is detailed and beyond the scope 
of these brief notes. 

J. BERRY 


August, 1953 


VOL, XVII. Pant 1. 18 


JaAoques  RYOXMANB: 


on. Arabi ional 
avani PTdom (Main ei Sabá) (Biblio- 

thèque du’ Muséon, vol xxvm). 

xiii, 368 pp. Louvain: Presses 

Universitaires and Institut Orien- 

taliste, 1951, 400 fr. 3 

A careful aftng of the ancient inscriptions 
has enabled Jacques Ryckmans to present us 
with suoh facts as аго known, or as oan be 
, deduced, conoerning the institution of the 

monarchy in pre-Islamic Arabia. The special- 
ized task of interpreting the relatively limited 
(though ever increasing) corpus of ‘ Himyar- 
ito’ inscriptions produces results especially 
valuable to Arabists; that is, of course, aperb 
from the in&insio importance of this study, 
and we are enabled thereby to see the Prophet 
Muhammad in truer perspective in his relation 
to the Arabian community of his time. Com- 
parsons of the ancient institutions wrth 
those in South Arabis of the present day can, 
however, play & very real part in the interpre- 
tation of the meagre content of the insanp- 
tions. 

Ryckmans follows а chronologioal treatment 
of his material, examinmg each dynastio 
grouping, Man, the Mukarribs of Sabé, the 
Kings of Bab&, the Kings of Sab& and Dht 
Badan, and then again, the Kings of Saba 
after the second Abyssmian conquest, He 
concludes with notes on history and chrono- 
logy, the latter likely to oantinue & subject for 

ion for some time to come. Each 


oritical notes which include comparisons with 
Arabio literary source-material and the 
voluminous researches of Carlo Landberg. 

By reference to Arabic sources it is posible 
to be more precise about such classes as Мяч, 
and categories such as Tbnn. In the eerlier 
Arabio literature on ancient Arabia the term 
Saiyid is used in such phrases as ‘ the Balyld of 
Himyar’ and a full examination of the texts 
would doubtless enable. us to determine his 
functions. The Maah&’ikh who seem sometimes 
to figure in the inscriptions, are well known in 
Southern Arabis for certain virtues peculiar to 
each family, especially in the matter of media- 
tion between warring tribes. The fabim nowa- 
days is & man of substance, usually owning 
land, who hires the peasant to work his wells, 
often on а share-cropping basis. It is clear that 
in contemporary Arabia, the fabin oan be s 
Saiyid, а Shaikh, or even merely a wealthy 
citizen of no social standing, apart from that 
which his substance confers. " 

The position of the Mukerrib may also 


nifloant term used being Mwddt. 
persons performed publio works with the 
revenue from the taxes allotted to the Divinity, 
performed certain religious functions, and seem 
all, in Ma‘tn, to have belonged to a single tribe. 
In Hadram! hagiologies one encounters cartain 
non-Batyid houses desorbed as АА mawaddah 
نا‎ 431 al-Bait, clans devoted to the interest of 
the Saiyids (who may well hold much the same 
poution as the ancient Mukarribs, especially 
those BSatyids who are at the same time 
Mangabs controlling groups of tribes). ‘The 
АМ. al-Mawaddak from ther association with 
the Balyids are imbued with some of their 
virtue (sirr), and perhaps with some of the 
power of the Satyid to benefit —&nd to harm. 
Again one knows of cases where members of 
suoh families act as their agents, performing 
their busmess and distributing Шет charity. 
Of the Mukerribs Ryckmans says, ‘Ils se 
chargent de l'ótabliesement de communautés 
mises sous la protection d'un dieu ou d'un 
patron’. The Mukarribs, it seems, acted as 
interoemsors for the community, and it is pre- 
cisely this function above all others that is 
stressed in the South Arabian haglologies. 
Eyckmans justly compares the functions of the 
Mukarribs with those of the chiefs of Muslim 
states who are at the same time their spiritual 
heads, The oomperison, however, with the 
Mansab of a Hawteh is even more exact, 
when the Mangab belongs to a 
Magha’'ikh family, where the organization is 
more primitive, and less Islamized than in the 
case of such an institution as the Zaldi Imk- 
mate. : 
It is curious that the inscriptions have left 


been by primogeniture can hardly be sustained 
in view of what je generally known of ancient, 
рай modern Arabia. The Arabian tends to 
maintain political continuity by his attach- 
ment and reverence for the ruling family, but 
he attempts to maintam administrative 
effickency by election from within that group. 
A choloe from amongst the members of the 
ruling family by election, as in South Arabıa 
to-day, seems more likely; the same method 
applies to the selection of Mansabs and tribal 
headmen. The election of О ойл to the 
Caliphate was perhaps only the resumption of 
an ancient practice. A sort of oo-regenoe also 
obtains to-day in Arable, but I think it 
probably is more often thet of the Sultan and 
his paternal uncle than that of brothers. 

The juridical decrees (p. 177) relating to the 
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male of slaves and animals, and indeed other 
juridical matter should oertamly be oompered 
with the earlier traditions on mmilar topice in 
Islamic law. It may be possible to form some 
conception thereby of what has oome down 
directly into Islamic law through ancient 
Arabian practice. Buch a convenient commer- 
cial device as ai-radd bi-’l-‘asb, for mstanoe, is 
known from the msorptions to be also pre- 
Islamio. 

It in possible to point to numerous other 
correspondences between the institutions 
deacribed in this book and those of carly 
Islam, or contemporary Arabia, especially in 
the country districts where the Islamio veneer 
is frequently so thin. This monograph forms 
an essential bass for future research mto the 
social structure of Southern Arabia, ancient 
and contemporary. 


В. B. HERJRANT 


Franz ROSENTHAL: A History of 


Muslim Historiography. xii, 558 pp. 

Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1952, 45 fi. 

The tatlo, &uthorshrp, and size of this volume 
arouse in the reader expectations which its 
contents do not fulfil. Only the first third of 
the book is devoted to Profeseor Rosenthal’s 
emay, and even this third is far from being a 
history of Muslrm historiography. This bemg 
said, it should at once be added that this is a 
work of the greatest interest and value, the 
reading of which must enrich both the know- 
ledge and the understandmg of any student of 
Jalamio history and literature. 

The book ш divided mto three parts. The 
first (pp. 1-174) oontams Professor Rosenthal’s 
emay on Muslim historiography. The second 
(pp. 177-456) oonteis annotated Enghsh 
translations of three Arabio works on historio- 
graphy. The most important of these ш the 
Ilan bi iowbi kh И-та dhamma ahl at-iowrifh 
of Sakhaiwi, the Arabio onginal of which was 
printed in Demasous ш 1349/1980—1. To this 
Professor Rosenthal has added abridged trans- 
lations of a ahort work on historiography by 
the l5th-oentury Anatolian scholar Muhyr'd- 
Dîn Muhammad al-Küflya]i (this form, used 
by Brockelmann in GAL and by Togan in 
Tarikde Usul, is preferable to Professor 
Eoeenthal's KAfijI—cf. J. Schacht m Oriens, 
уп, 1964, p. 154, n. 1) and of the section on 
historiography m the Hyak as-Sa‘ada of the 
16th-centary Ottoman historian Taghkopru- 
xide. The third part (pp. 450—528) contams 
the Arabio original of the work of Kaflyaji 
translated in pert 2, together with nineteen 
other unpublished passages, of varying length 
and provenance, to which reference is made in 
part 1. The idea of giving the original texta of 
Passages cited from manuscript sources is an 
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excellent one, which will greatly help the reader 
of Professor Rosenthal’s book—though it is to 
be feared that material difficulties will not 
allow many other scholars to follow this good 
example, The volume ends with an index of 
names (pp. 520-668) covermg parts 1 and 2. 
Professor Rosenthal’s essay is limited, he 
tells us, to Muslim historiography in a re- 
stricted sense. ‘The term Muslim,’ he saya, 
‘... here... refers to the great civilization 
which took shape in Damascus and Bagd&d 
from the seventh to the tenth oentury A.D. 
Its formaüve elements were derived from 
many civilizations, languages, peoples, and 
religions. Its mam vehicle of expression was 
the Arabio language’ (pp. 6—7). Historical 
writings in Perman, Turkish, and other 
languages! аго therefore almost entirely 
excluded from conmderatian, though on the 
other hand histomcal works written in the 
central Islamio lands in the Arabic language 
until о. А.р. 1500 are included, since they 
represent a ocontmuaetion of the olassical 
tradition. Within this framework the emay 
oonmsta of а series of studies and discussions of 
particular aspects of Arabic historiography, 
rather than a connected history. In eight 
chapters Professor Rosenthal exammes the 
fundamental concepts and objectives of Mualim 
historiography ; the background and environ- 
ment of the historian and of historical scholar- 
ship ; the basio forms of Muslim historiography 
—khabar and annals, dynastic, biographic, and 
genealogical arrangements; the contents of 
histonoal works; the mixed forms of historical 
writing—unrversal and local histories, oon- 
temporary history and memoirs;  arüstio 
forms of historical writmg—rhymed prose? 
and verse; and the historical novel—a word 


1 This limitation occasionally leads to error. 
Thus, ıt هد‎ not quite true that Ibn Khaldün 
‘found no successor in Ialam until modern 
influence came to bear the Muslim 
world’ (p. 104). The M ima was read in 
Turkey in the 17th oentury and tranalated mto 
Turkish m the 18th century, and had no small 
Жейн асоро Babmger, 
and now also 

yede Ibn 
рем Mélanges huai Konus, Istan ul, 
1903, рр. 158-168). 

1 On the rhymed prose of ‘Imad ad-Din al- 
Kitab al-Igfahkn!, Professor Rosenthal remarks 
(pp: 155 8) that Bundürt, while oriticixing 16 as 

oult to understand, nevertheless reproduces 
it without ing ‘any changes whatsoever 
in the 'Im&d's style’. Ty hiis in interes dog 
contrast with Abū Shima, another historian 
who relies heavily on the ‘Imad. In the 
preface to the Rawdatain (р. 5), Abû Shima 
observes that the rhymed of the ‘Imad 
is long-winded, boring, and монге, and that 


ре This he in 
fact does. 
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which Professor Rosenthal somewhat arbi- 
trarily employs as а generic term to cover epic, 
sage, romance, apologue, and simple tale. The 
nove in the sense in which that word is 
normal used is of oourse quite unknown. 


Tho first part ends with a brief evaluation of- 


Muslim historiography. . 

Here and there one may differ from Pro- 
famor Rosenthal in his arrangement and trest- 
ment of the matter discumed. Thus, for 
example, should not the жады and јмн 
writings be discussed among the basic forms of 
historlography, rather than—or at least as well 
as—among the writings of fiction ? Might not 
more attention have been given to the attatude 
of Muslim historians to their sources 7 Рго- 
fessor Rosenthal has а very interesting chapter 
on the use by historians of documenta, insortp- 
tions, and ooins (рр. 108-118), and has dealt 
elsewhere with the technique of traditional 
Muslim scholarship. A general treatment of 
the way in whioh Muslim historians selected, 
ortiicized, adapted, and utilised their sources 
would not however have been out of place in 
this volume. Professor Rosenthal has some 
interesting pages (pp. 55 Ё.) on objectivity and 
bias in Muslim historians, and looks at а few 
examples of sectarian, dynastic, or other 
interests affecting a historian’s selection and 
presentation of his facts’, One would, however, 
have liked a fuller discussion of such questions 
as ihe deliberate suppression of evidence by 
historians (cf. the confessions of Tabari cited by 
Wellhausen in Skissen wad Vororteiien, VI, 
114), the treatment by historians of different 
persuamons or allegiance of eventa like the rise 
of the Fatimids, and the change in tone in the 
Muslim historiography of the Crusades period 
from the apathy and indifference that greeted 
the first Crusade to the Jihad spirit that 
inspired the historians of Saladin and the 
Ayyubids, This last is but one aspect of a 


у ممه‎ ‘Abd al-‘Axis al- 
ima fi Ta'rikh Sadr al-Islam, 
940, pp. 6 f. 
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1858, pp. 89-62). These changes were fully 
reflected in the historical Hterature of the time. 
History was no doubt still an essential pert of 
the education of a civil servant, and was to 
some extent written with that in view—but 
the pious, madrasa-trained functionary of post- 
Beljuq times was a very different persan from 
the elegant and worldly-wise bib of ‘Abbasid 
days, of whom Professor Rosenthal remarks : 
* He had to be acquainted with the eras of the 
three nations, the Persians, Byzantines, and 
Muslims. He had to know the contents of the 
Persian fürstemspéegel [sic], much as Kallak 
wa- Dima, the ‘Covenant’ of Ardaktr, and the 
letters of Antibarwin. Не also had to: be 
familiar with the biographies of the Caliphs 
and their chronology, as well as tho raids of the 
early years of Islam. АП this made a perfect 
seoretary of state. His letters and documents 
greatly gained from the insertion of examples 
drawn from a large collection of historical 
curiosities. For his own good, he should know 
the history of the waxfrs' (рр. 40-7). It was 


preparation for eternity (Tardjim rijal al- 
qarnain as-sidis was-stbi‘, Cairo, 1947, p. 5). 
Tt із no accident that so many of the great 
Arabic historians of the later middle ages—as 
Ibn alJawsi, Ibn el-Ajptr, Abi Shima, 
Bekbkwi, Ibn Hajar—were men whose main 
interest and reputation among their own oon- 
temporaries lay in fields other than history, 
and usually in the religious sciences, Though, 
as Professor Rosenthal points out (p. 89), 


of no amall significance. 
В, LEWIS 
‘An Tinea (ей): Arba’ Rastî 
Isma‘tkyya. 135, і pp. Beirut: Dar 


al-Kashshaf, 1953. Agents in London : 

Luxao and Co., 6s. 

The first IsmA'I[ texta to become known in 
the West селе from the Тата of Syria. 
M. Rousseau, French oonsul-general in Aleppo, 


Salisbury, J.AOS., 1851, 250 fE., 800 f. ; 1853, 
107 ff. ; and others in the original by Guyard, 
Fragments relatifs à la doctrine des Ismadits, 
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Paris, 1874 (the MSS. of Roumeau); Un grand 
maire des assassins ам temps de Saladin, JA., 
1877, 324 ff. (Biography of Rashid al-Din, МВ. 
of Catafago). Until recently, no further 
Syrian Ismā“ texts had oome to light, where- 
as unsuspected riches have been discovered 
during the last twenty-five years m the 
libraries of the Yamanite and Indian Muste‘lis 
and the Persian, Central Asian, and Indian 
Nrsiris. It ш with great mterest that we now 
witness the disclosure of further texts وعم‎ 
served among the ТешЁ'Шз of Syma. Ап 
lam&'l scholar from Salamiya, the Northern 
Synan town which was the home of the last 
‘hidden Imims’ of Ismii‘tliam at the end of 
the 0th century, and from which ‘Ubeyd Allah 
al-Mahdi started on his fateful journey which 
brought him to North Africa, has taken upon 
himself the task of publishing the texts pre- 
served among his Syrian oo-religionists. During 
the last few years he has published а series of 
articles in various Arabio literary periodicals 
(such as aL'Irfüw—ct. B. Lewis, loc. at, 
480-1—al-Adib, а-Нърта) and newspapers 
(such as al-Zaman), based on manuserrpt 
materials and dealing with different aspects of 
the history and the doctrmes of his community. 
(An important article on Synan Гата 
traditions about the Epistles of the Sinosre 
Brethren appeared in English in Генай News, 
which is the ' Voloe of the Ismail followers of 
the Agakhan in Uganda ', 1954, no. 9, June.) 
The book under review, oontainmg four 
Tama ‘Ill treatisos from MBS., is Мг. ‘Arf T&mir's 
first publication m book form ; he proposes to 
add to it in the near future another volume, 
containing five further treatises. I hope at a 
later stage to give a detailed account of the 
now texts, examining anew at the same time 
the other Syrian Тагай texts long since 
known. Here I confino myself to a short 
description of the ‘ Four كل قدصم[‎ Treatises ’. 

(i) Mata‘ al-Shumis fi Матуа al-Nufas, 
by Shih&b al-Din Abfi Firis. Aooordmg to the 
information given by the editor (р. 19), he was 
a native of Maynaga, became daf of al- 
"Ullayqa, and lrvod 872-887/1487-1530. (He 
must therefore be distinguished from Abi 
Firks b. Nasr b. Jawshan of Maynags, who 
wrote in 724/1824 the biography of Rashid 
al-Din published by Guyard.) The editor also 
announoes the forthoommg pubHoatson of 
another work by Abt Firàs: Sulam al-Su'ad 
Яа Dar al-Khuiid, and prints some verses by 
and about him (pp. 20-2). The treatise pub- 
Hahed here is а highly interesting short exposé 
of the IsmA'f system ав professed by the 
author. 

(Н) Usb&' Dawer al-Sair, by the well known 
44% Hamid al-Din al-Kirmdn! (beginning of 
the 11th oentury). This title does not oocur in 
the list given by W. Ivanow, А Guide to 
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lema Literature, in the paragraph devoted 
to that author, pp. 48 fF. It isan enumeration in 
prose and verse of the seven ages, from that of 
Adam to that of the билп, and is of shght 
importance. 

(iti) AL Парт wa-Da'wat al-Mu'minta ila'l- 
Hudūr, by a certain Shams at-Din b. Ahmad 
b. Ya'qüb al-TibL Tho editor states that no 
other wnting by him is known among the 
Ismé ‘Tis, exoept a few verses (among them & 
gapida in praise of the Holy Family); ه‎ few 
specimens are to be found on рр. 23-5. The 
treatise oontams a description of the initiation 
of the members of the sect. There follows, 
without tranmtion, the expomtion of the seven 
paragraphs of a sort of credo (oonteming many 
interesting points), which plays ه‎ part m the 
ceremony (16 18 publicly recited to the candidate 
by his ‘ guide ' [murshid]. This is followed by 
the subscription: ‘Heard by Shams al-Din 
Ahmad b. Ya'qüb from the exalted da‘? Nair 
al-Din al-Tüsi, who heard it from the Lord the 
Im&m ‘AIA’ al-Din Muhammad’. It 15 not 
quite sure whether this refers to the credo, or, 
as the editor assumes, to the whole treatise. 
At any rate, one probably need not take quite 
literally such an attmbution to Naşir al-Din 
al-Tüst and the last Imim of Alamtüt—nor for 
that matter to al-Tibi, who must be considered 
as в personality belongmg to the times im- 
mediately following the period of Alamüt. 

(rv) A Ti tyya, Le. a poem with the rhyme 
i, by ‘Amir b. ‘Amr al-Basrt. Here there are 
some complioatians, which were not realized by 
the editor. The poem was published separately 
by ‘Abd al-Q&drr al-Maghribi, Ta’tyyat ‘Amer 
b. Ат al-Basri, Damasous, 1048, an edition 
which evidently did not reach the editor of the 
volume under review. Al-MaghribI published 
the poem from а manuscript in his possession, 
an old collection of ВОН texta, dated 782/1880. 
(The manusoripts in London, Vienna, and 
Berlin were not used—see Brockelmann, т, 300—; 
also, as it ш already pointed out m the Bntash 
Museum catalogue, the whole poem is moor- 
porated in Nûr Allah Shushtari's Majalis al- 
Mu'minin.) ‘Arif Timm has published tho 
poem from a MB. of Imma ‘ili provenance, dated 
1213/1708, and states that copies are very 
common among the Ismii‘ilis of Syria and that 
he knows of more than fifteen. There are some 

cies in the text; thus, for example, 
“А. T.’s text omits many verses contained in 
&l-M.'s edition ; as “А, Т. romarks, his manu- 
script is very faulty, and thus many passages 
can be corrected with the help of al-M.'s 
version. There їн, however, a more funda- 
mental differenoe : whereas al-M.’s version has 
no signs of Ism&‘Th nsprration, ‘A. T.’s version 
oontams а number of additional verses of 
clearly Тато“ tenor. (These are the follow- 
mg : p. 110, L 8—p. 111, L 11, i.e. 22 additional 
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Imes at the end of ch. 1, after line 109 in al- 
Maghribi's edition; p. 112, L 16—p. 113, L 4, 
ie. 8 Imes at the end of ch. п, after L 181 m 
al-M. ; р. 118, П. 8-14, i.e. 7 lines m the middle 
of ch. тп, after L 135 in al-M. ; p. 114, П. 10-15, 
ie. 5 hnes at the end of ch. 1v, after L 149 in 
al-M.; p. 117,1. 10—19, i.e. 9 lines in the middle 
of oh. v, aftar 1. 208 in al-M. ; p. 118, L 15 
p. 118, 1. 16, Le. 17 lines at the end of oh. vI 
(in ed. “А. T. ; the divimon m al-M. 18 better |), 
after L 225 in al-M. (middle of ah. уп); p.121, 
L .ج11‎ 123, L 16, i.e. 87 Hnes at the end of 
oh. vir, after L 275 in 4-М.; p. 124, L 18— 
р. 125, L 2, 1e. 4 Imes at the end of ch. үш, 
after L 298 in al-M. ; p. 125, 1. 14— p. 120,1. 10, 
Le. 18 ев at the end of ch. IK, after 1. 829 in 
al-M.). There are two posmble explanations. 
(i) An originally Şüfl poem was adapted by an 
Ism&'ilt, who added the passages which are to 
be found in the Тат “ЇН vermon, but are absent 
in al-M.'s version, the orginal one. (H) An 
original poem by an lzmA'HI author who 
attempted in it to produce & harmony of & 
certain Stiff system and Ismé‘Tlam, was later 
purged of its Ismā I passages. I am definitely 
inclined towards the former alternative. The 
Jam&'II verses are isolated and oan eamly be 
separated from the bulk of the poem; the 
main ideas of the author have no connexon 
with Inm&‘Tham. Were the author an Ismi H, 
it is unlikely that the few Ismi‘ilf scraps and 
the non-Ismă‘f idees forming the majority 
should stand in such organic juxtapomtion. 
I assume therefore that the author, ‘Amir b. 
‘Ami al-Bagri, was not an Ismé‘Tif. His date 
oan be fixed, both from the short biographical 
note of Ibn al-Fuwati (see al-M.’s introduction), 
from which rt appears that he lived about tho 
year A.H. 700, and the chronogram st the end 
of the poem, which grves as its dato 781/1831. 
(The line in question is misung in the Таш ШШ 
version, but its authenticity 1s confirmed by 
Ibn Hajar al.'Asqalüni's reference to it; see 
al-M.’s preface.) In itis propounded а mystical- 
philosophical system, the exact antecedents of 
which have yet to be determmed. According 
to the prose preface (also omitted in the 
IsmA'TH version, but extant in all the other 
MSS.) the poem is an imitation of Ibn al- 
Fiid’s Tü'wya, purporting to treat, m 
addition to Ibn al-F&rij's main theme, which 
15 Beud to be wahdat al-wwjuüd, other subjects 
neglected by him, such as the spirit, the soul, 
creation, eschatology, and the ‘Imam of the 
time’ (also called the Qutb). In fact, the first 
chapter (Fi'l-Tawhid) 1s strongly mfluenced by 
Ibn al-Firid, while the rest expound a complete 
commological-cschatological system. (For the 

of the Im&m as rt appears in the poem it 
is probably relevant to note that, acoording to 
al-Fowat!, ‘Amir had been a follower of ‘Alf b. 
Fakhr al-Ardiet&nt, who pretended to be Jesus 
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and was executed m 690/1297.) All this has 
apparently nothing to do with Таш “Шап, at 
least originally ; it is of course signifloant, on 
the other hand, that the poem was adopted by 
the Ism&'ilis of Вуга and fully naturalized in 
their literature. 

Students of Igm&'iligm owe а debt of grata- 
tude for the valuable material put at their 
disposal and will follow the aotivities of 
Mr. ‘Arif Tamir with thar best wishes. 


B. М. STERN 


@ховен C. Murs: Karly Arabio Glass 
Weights and Stamps. With a Study of 
Ue Manufacture of Eighth-Century 
Egyptian Glass Weights and Stamps, 
ni Frederick R. Matson. (American 

umismatic Soo. Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 111.) vii, 
TS. PP» xiv plates. New York: 1948, 


Gzonam О. Muses: Barly Arabio Gass 
Weights and Stamps. A Supplement. 
(Numismatic Notes & Monographs, 
No. 120.) 60 pp. гу plates. New 
York, 1951. 


The first of these publications 1 much more 
than a catalogue of the 220 early Islamic різав 
weights and stamps in the American Numis- 
mato Sousty’s Museum. In the material, 
‘which ranges from the end of tho first to the 
early third century of the Muslim era, the 
historian will find several names of Umayyad 
and Abbasid officials in Egypt which do not 
oocur m historical sources. The epigraphist will 
find & well arranged series of documents to 
illustrate the development of early Kufo 
script; to say nothing of the wealth of infor- 
mation made available to the metrologista. 

Dr. Miles has drvided his material mto four 
categories, (i) oom weights, (п) heavier weights, 
(in) veasel stamps, and (iv) amulets and tokens. 
Within each group the pleoes are arranged, as 
far as possible, rà chronologioal order. Short 
biographies are supplied at the first mention of 
the оаа] responmble for the issue of a glass 
weight or stamp. References to other oolleo- 
tions are given whenever necemary and & 
‘corpus’ of all the known рюоев of each 
official has also been compiled. 

The coin weights, which form the first 
category, are available in fairly large numbers 
and present no particular problem. The 
heavier weights тай, ‘pound’, and wagiyo, 
‘ounce’, however, аге far from common. In 
the first monograph, Dr. Miles was able to 
record only three wugiya weights (5 AG., p. 17). 
They belong to the Collection of the Dept. of 
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Egyptology in Untvermity College (at present 
on loan to the Science Museum). They are 
described and reproduced in the catalogue 
published by Str Flinders Petrie in 1926. Tho 
three weights bear the same impreasion: ه‎ 
rectangle with the word 43, over a star 
flanked by an upturned crescent on each mde. 
The colour of the glass varies from amber (No. 
254, weight: 81-24 grms.) to yellow-green 
(No. 255, weight: 81-82 grma.) and light blue- 
green (No. 258, weight: 31:69 grms.). The 
three weighta of UO are anonymous and un- 
dated. To these, Dr. Miles himself was able to 
add a fourth example in the Supplement (p. 29). 
No mention of the word wugiya appears on this 
green glass weight which belongs to the ANS 
but its weight (81-50 grms) clearly puta it in 
the ounce class, The specimen bears the name 
of Yazid b. 'Abdallkh, Abbasid Governor of 
Egypt 242-258 /856-887. 

I take this opportuntty to add а fifth and 
earlier specimen m my possession. It is made 
of dark green glass and is perfectly preserved. 
The diameter of the piece measures 52 mm. and 
the diam. of the impreamon 86 mm. The mm- 
preesion is 6 mm. deep. The weight of this 
piece, surprisingly, exceeds that of the four 
Pieces hitherto known алі amounts to 86-89 
grms, The only glass weight which seems to 
bear any relation to it is a 1/6th of wugiya in 
the BM (Lane Poole's Catalogue No. 18) whioh 
weighs 6-22 grms. and which would correspond 
to a wugtya of 37-82 grme. The text on my 
specimen reads : x 


al „з 1 
الامير وأ‎ ul 2 
bul ضح مول‎ 3 
з لمومنين‎ 4 





eh 5 
‘In the name of Alah: Ordered the amir 
Wüdih, Freedman of the Commander of the 
Believers. One ounce. Full measure” This 
Wüdih is known. He was a freedman (masid) 
of the Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi and was 
Governor of Egypt for about four months in 
the year 162/779. He was executed in 109/789 
(of. FAG., p. 129). 

While the natare and use of coin welghta and 
heavier weights has never been in doubt the 
Interpretation of the stampe found on.veasols 
ar fragmenta of vessels and mentioning various 
commodities has not proved easy. In the first 
of his monographs Dr. Miles suggested that 
they appeared on measures used by tax- 


definitive answer to the problem. By studying 
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the commodities mentioned on the stamps he 
was led to the explanation that they were 
intended for cups and containers used by 
druggists, This interpretation is likely to 


earliest actual document in the history of sugar 
in Egypt ' and also ‘ confirmation of a number 
of later reports that sugar cano was introduced 
into Egypt soon after the conquest of the Nile 
Valley by the Arabs’. 

There still remazn several unsolved problems 
(especially in connexion with the fourth 
category of stamps: amulets and tokens) 
and as there exist a great many weights 
and stamps ın various collections there is 
room for further studies in the fleld. To 
anyone undertaking such research—and to 
the oollector—the two monographs of Dr. Miles 
wil serve as indispenseble handbooks. 

. The careful sclentific analysis of sixteen 
8th-century stamps and weights contributed 
by Dr. Matson will constitute a guide for 
future work on the technology of Islamic 
glass—a sadly neglected field. 


D. 8. RIOR 


ErcHaRD "ETTINGHAUBSEN: Studies in 
Muslim Iconography. 1: The Unicorn. 
(Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gal- 
lery of Art Occasional Pa vol. 1, 
No. 3.) xii, 209 pp., 48 plates, 5 figs. 
Washington, 1950. 

Islamic art almost completely ignores 
symbolism and emotion. Lacking the stimulus 
of religious inspiration, relegated, rather, by 
religious tenets to an inferior status, it found 
its best expression in its decorative crestians. 
Here the Muslim artists felt completely freo to 
mingle reality and fantasy. Thus wo find real 
and fantastic animals following each other in 
decorative friexes and mixing—as do the jinns 
and the humans in the Arabian Nights—on 
terms of equality. 

Studies on Islamio tooriography and scholar- 
ly expomtions of the ideas which prompted 
the choice of this or that motif are 
scarce, Tho step toward a Manual 
of Musiim Ioowography must be made by mono- 
graphio studies of signrfloant, isolated features. 
Buch a study on the Unicorn in Muslim Art is 
now before us, 
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against the misconceptions which in the mind 
of ‘а person steeped in the traditions of 


about the animal’. For this purpose he under- 
takes a thorough study of ‘Muslim writers 
of the ninth to the seventeenth centuries and 
of Amatio and European authors’ (the biblio- 
graphy on pp. 108-101 гип» to 282 items) and 
correlates the literary material with actual 

tations of the unicorn m the Islamio 
World from the 10th to the 18th oentury. 
It becomes clear that incredible oonfusion 
was caused by the fact that the Muslims 
had only one word, korkadann (and its 
derivatives) to designate both the rhinoceros 
and the unioorn. This confusion is reflected in 
the pictorial material, The author has been 
able to explain many variations in the icono- 
graphy of the unioorn, such as the half-bovine 
half-elephant appearance of one, or the Hon 
claws of another, by speciflo beliefs about the 
hybrid nature of the ore&ture recorded in 
literary works. 

Similarly he shows that the position of the 
. unioorn behind the elephant in many deoora- 
tive animal friexes is not due to the artist's 
whim but reflects & belief that the unioorn (or 
rhinoceros) is the deadly enemy of the elephant 
and pursues it at sight, а belief recorded in 
Birtinf'’s India and underlying the epithet pil 
gir ‘elephant vanquisher’, given to the 
unicorn by Firdawa. The extensive search 
made by Dr. in literary sources 
enables him to show that not АЛ the one- 
horned animals represented in miniatures and 
on various produots of the applied arts are 
‘true’ unicorns, А good many of them are 
naive misrepresentetions of the rhinoceros. 

The issue is further complicated by а number 
of ‘ minor untoorns’, The author distinguishes 
five mythical animals possessed af one or the 
other feature which the Muslims associated 
with the karkadoem (barish, m'rdj, гала, 
sharav, and sindd). A further complication 
arises through the introduction, in tho Timurid 
and Safavid periods, of ' spdoryphal ' unicorns 
of Far Eastern inspiration. 

In the second part of his monograph, 
Dr. Ettinghanusen attempts to define the 
relationship of the various types of Muslim 


unicorns with those current in other civiliza- 


tions. Different influences seem to have 
orystallixed in certain loonographio types: (a) 
from the Ancient Near East comes the standing 
figure of a man slaying а one-horned equine 
quadruped. Only one example is given from & 
Mesopotamian pottery vessel in Berlin which is 
attributed to the 18th oentury. This can be 
supplemented by а dated example. The scone 
ooours twice on a metal tray made for Badr 
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ad-din Lu’, atábek of Mosul between 1231— 
1259 лр. (see F. Barre, ‘ Dus Metallbecken des 
Atabeks Lulu von Mosul’, in Münchner Jakrb. 
d. bild. Kunst, т, 1007, photograph facing page 
18, medallions marked k and w, also p. 22, 
fig. 4). The unicorn depicted tn both instances 
is of the winged variety with tho straight 
tapering horn fired to the forehead. It is 
significant that the motif of the unloorn- 
hunting man seems to appear only m Mesopo- 
tamia, where borrowing (or perhaps even 
uninterrupted survival) of the motif from 
ancient Near Eastern models was most likely 
to have occurred, (b) From the Clasaloal world 
(perhaps ultimately from Indias) comes the 
widespread motif of the elephant-chasing 
unicorn. Jm this instance no pictorial model, 
only literary evidence, is available to prove the 
connexion with Classloal sources. (с) The 
method of subduing the umoorn with help of 
a virgm (encountered in early Chnstan 
sources, e.g. the Physiologus of the 4th century 
A.D.) is taken over by the Muslims and adapted 
to ono of the ‘minor unicorns '—the harish 
after omission of the allegorical, specifically 
Ohrisdan elementa. Plotorially the scene of the 


West Persia in д.р. 1299. I would suggest that 
the soene has bean borrowed from a medieval 
Western model although no Western features 
seem to have affected the style of the miniature 
whose landsoape setting is unquestionably of 
Chmese inspiration. Such a borrowing, in that 
part of Persis at the close of the 18th oentury, 
would not be an isolated occurrence. It is 


fluences, which find no expression in available 
iconographio material, appear to have reached 
the Muslim world through literary, Classical 
channels. (в) Chinese influences are to be 
detected in Muslim adaptations of the Ck i-is 
and other fabulous animals with cervino 
and feline characteristics. 

Dr. Ettinghausen also throws light оп some 
important side issues. In analysing a full-page 
miniature depicting a most 'un-Imlamio' 
korkadana in the Morgan Manaf MB. he 


style’ of the painting. Ib appears that more 
account must be taken of the ability of Muslim 


artists so to blend the heterogeneous elements 
of their inspiration as to efface the oon- 
tours between their stylistio and loonographic 
borrowings that they will appear only under 
Another sido 
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is the degree of the Muslim painters’ adherence 
to the text they were called upon to illustrate. 
Thus the spelling of كرك‎ without dinaritioal 
marks in the Shéhnime gave rise to the 
divergent readings of gwrg (wolf) and korg 
(rhinoceros) and resulted in two sets of pictorial 
renderings of the combat of the hero with one 
of the other animal. 

But these and many others are only some of 
the minor rewards reaped by the author from 
the immense labour which his far-flung survey 
must have entailed. His major conclusions 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The Muslims inherited no well-established 
loonogr&phio prototype for a unicorn from Old. 
Oriental, Classical, and Sasanian times. The 
korkadown motif was therefore quite unlike 
other motifs such as the ‘sphinx’ 
‘ harpy ’. 

2. Inlamio artists took up the motif ' only as 
late as the middle of the 12th century’. 
Its emergence seems to coincdde with a 
period of unorttical acceptance, by Muslim 
writers, of wild tales about the unicorn and the 
rhinoceros. 


8. The motif enjoyed а certain populanty 
for about 150-200 years and was ‘ displayed 
as an isolated motif... оп На own merita and 
without further folkloristio context’. 


4. A factor which added to its popularity 
scams to have been the confusion between the 
narwhal horn (prized as an article of commerce 
and for its antidotel qualities) with the horn 
of the mythical unioorn. 

5. Barring one very small ploture (on & very 
small carpet in а very small miniature in tho 
Oxford Harari MB. of д.р. 1837) no realistio 
representation of the rhinoceros oocurs before 
the 16th oentury (and then mainly in India). 
Earlier generations of artists and writers un- 
abeshedly countenanced the oonfusion of the 
real and the mythical animal and olearly 


preferred the latter. 

Dr. has spared no pains to 
make his survey as complete as possible. His 
monograph is a mme of information both for 
the student of Islamio Art and for the student 
of folklore. Though deliberately restricting his 
subject to the study of & aingle motif, ho was 
able to throw much-needed light on the 
relation between pictorial and literary expres- 
sion in the Islamic World at & given period. 1% 
is clearly only through exhaustive studies such 
as this that real progress can be made towards 
an understanding of Ialamio iconography. 

The Smithsonian Institution and the Freer 
Gallery of Art are to be warmly congratulated 
for the handsomely printed volume. Its value 
is enhanoed by exoellent plates in oollotype. 
The great majority af the carefully selected 
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reproductions represent newly discovered 
examples which are made available here for 
the first time, 

D. в, BIOR 


Svan 8. Hartman : Gagómart: Etude 
sur ما‎ dans Panoien Iran. 
215, oii pp. Uppsala: Almquist & 
Wiksell, 1953. 


In his detailed study of the Zoroastrian 
Gaydmart,! Chrwtensen traced the develop- 
ments down the centuries in the conception of 
this mythical figure, summing up his findings 
as follows: ‘Dans des tartes relativement 
récents, Gajimard est représenté, générale- 
ment, comme le premier roi du monde; des 
textes plus anciens le représentent comme le 
premier homme, et une tradition enoore plus 
&naenne Tort en Gajémard le prototype des 
hommes, qui existait avant la création du 
monde humain, Selon cette dernière tradition, 
les premiers parents de l'humanité étaient 
Masjay ot MasjKnay.' ! These words aro quoted 
by Dr. Hartman m the introduction to his 
book, but only as marking а point of depar- 
ture; for he himself discerns in Gaydmart nob 
only these historical developments, bus other 
strands also of greater subtlety, synchronically 
Interwoven. 

His study proceeds from e consideration 
of the, terms goya, marea, and gaya 
таги. Бот the first, gaya, ‘Ше’, ho takes 
those passages in the younger Avesta (Yt. 18, 
86; Y. 68, 22; Ny. 1, 5; 2, 5; Vr. 21, 2) 
where this word has been generally interpreted 
as referring to the divine prototype of human 
Ше, the First Man (elsewhere gaya warsiax) ; 
here, he argues, gaya should be regarded as 
having a Zervanite background, and as repre- 
senting ‘un élément qui & tiré son origine du 
soleil et qui y est retourné ' (p. 17), an element 
which came to be identafled with the life-giving 
sperm of Ohrmixd, whereby the Zoroastrian 
Adam was engendered. This Adam himself 
with his mate he believes to be adumbrated in 
the rare marotan, occurring as an independent 
word only in the Gathas (Y. 80,6; Y. 82, 12), 
where it has hitherto been rendered as‘ mortal, 
man’. Dr. Hartman derives the evidence for 
his new interpretation from a somewhat un- 
oritloal use of Pahlavi commentaries (pp. 22- 
27). As for his third term, the younger Avestan 


neologism, but not one designed for а new 


1 A. Christensen, Les du Premier 
Homme œ dw Premier dans Thistoire 
lágendasre des Irawiens, vol. 1 (1017). 

a ibid., p. 9. 
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figure in the pantheon ; for its existence, he 


per 
le nom de “ Gaya marotan ". Quel a dono été oe 
personnage ? Nous répondons sans aucune 
hésitation: Mithre.’ Later theologians, he 
maintains, blending orthodox with Zervanite 
doctrines, confounded the three separate 
terms under one Pahlavi form Gaydmart. 
Henoe, to understand their writings one must 
learn to distinguish between Gayimart I (gaya 
or the sperm of Ohrmisd), II’ (marsian or 
Adam), and ITI (gaya marstas or Mithra). 
The most startling feature of this complex 
theory 1s Ња introduction of the great Indo- 
Aryan Mithra. This is crucial to Dr. Hartman’s 
thesis, and it м unfortunate, therefore, that it 
should be based оп а new interpretation of 
some well-known Pahlavi passages which is 
hardly likely to command general aooeptanoe. 
The oase is as follows: in Pahlavi tho parents 
of man are called madya 1 and maspinag (forms 
in the Avestan tradition) or mahlya and 
makipinag (forms belongmg to the ‘ Zaro- 
astrian Pahlavi ’ dialect)! Both pairs of names 
are corrupted in various ways by copyista, but 
remain in context. In addition, 
the form Ау’ sometimes appears in а peeudo- 
historical spelling as miry’, on the supposition 
that На А derived from 0. It is presumably 
such a form which is miswritten in the Indian 
Bundahiin ( К 20 fol. 104 г 1.9) as mir, tho 
usual spelling for Mithra (mikr). This spelling 
is to be deprecated; but the loss of final у’, 
which is all that distinguishes it from miry’, is 
hardly remarkeble in & manuscript as care- 
leesly written as K 20. The &uthor does not 
appear, however, to consider the possibility of 
a simple mistake ; and since, as he justly says, 
the familar group of letters should oanvey 
only the name of Mithra, he msists on reading 
them here in th» way. Не then uses this 


passage to justify reading all mÁly'/mAly'ag 
forms as mikr, *mibrydnag; and even inter- 


preta some corruptions of madya as а ‘southern’, 


form of Mithra < О. Pers, *wiga | The result ш 
two groups of passages: a small one concerned 
with maiya (Adam) and a larger one with 
mihr, mid (Mithra). 


Mice be long maintained that tho 
ا‎ Qu Mme only 

quom cate а final short vowel (as, 
e.g. In ui == па, wk = ma, Frak, Pahl., xxv, 


Т). 
due сам 
Arabio 
together ine er unt аиан ET 
attested phonetic development, makes it ún- 
to them as ‘ hypothétique ' 
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A striking weakness in this interpretation, 
apart from the nature of the evidence on which 
it is based, is that in the two groups of texts 
Adam and Eve play the same parts, in the same 
serios of events, as Mithra and his putative 
companion. As Hartman says (p. 48): ‘le 


du mal à distinguer les deux couples l'un de 
Pautre.’ This he explains by suggesting that 
Mithra, as Gaydmart IIT, hed come to repre- 
sent a divine First Man, and had then been 
confused with Оаубтаг+ П (Adam) In 
evidence he cites the Manichasan Middle 
Persian text T IIT 260, where Adam ів already 
named GFEhmeurd. That the two conceptions of 
Gaydmart (as god and man) co-existed in 8rd- 
century Iran is shown by the fact that in an 
unpublished Parthian Manichasen fragment it 
is the divine First Man, and not Adam, who is ` 
called Gihwvurd. The Manichasan evidence as 
a whole is, however, damaging to Hartman's 
thesis; for (ш an attempt to justify the 
existence of & female counterpart to Mithra) he 
brings into consideration the Spiritus Vivens 
of Manichaeism, who in Middle Persian is 
‘ translated ’ as Mikryasd. То this two objec- 
tions oan at once be raised. Firstly, it is not 
the Manichaean Spiritus Vivens, but the 
Tertus Legatus who is sometimes represented 


Despite the evidence of the Sabwkragüw, wo 


Mani and his followers were unaware that 
Gaydmart was a designation of ‘le Mithra 
servanite’ (p. 01); but it is hard to suppose 


p hits iri (fheoior ber Kind, oped 
on 


t, Recherches т, p. 29) is exceptional, and 


a Tn it is the Tertius who 
li translated EE PYY faot 
whioh & from one о texts 
(М 583) by Hartman himself ). 
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that such an important theological fact oould 
be unknown to men of rehgion in Iran itself 
as early as the 8rd century. 

Dr. Hartman marshals various other pieces 
of evidence for the identification of Gaydmart 
with Mithra; but these either depend on an 
initial &ooeptanoe of that identification, or are 
in themselves unconvincing. If one 15 unable 
to acospt the identification, his thesis falls to 
the ground; for it is only by importing the 
legends of Mithra into the study of GaySmart 
that it is poemble to distinguish effectively 
between Gaydmart П and IIT; and the 
remaining distinction between Gaydmart I and 
П is too artificial to bear the whole weight of 
the theory. . 

The book is rich in incidental matter, much 
of a highly controversial nature, Considerable 
importance, for example, is attached to the 
`арреагалое of various gods and heroes as 
sacrifloers in Yakts v, ху, and Xxx (see chapters 

Iv and v). Some significance has lately been 
seen in the appearence of Ahura Maxdkh 
among the worshippers of Vayu; but more 
proof than Dr. Hartman has been ablo to 
adduoe will be needed before it oan be held as 
established that Ahura Maxd&h was deliber- 
ately subordmated to Vayu, An&hité, and 
X-warenah in aooordanoe with а conmstent 
theological schame, whereby all three deities 
came to fill ‘le rôle de Zervin’ (p. 70) in a 
general ‘xervanisation’ of the pantheon. 
Further, the author draws up ‘un tableau 
synoptique ’ (р. 81) of the sacrifioers in the 


details these ancient hymns were built up in 
mathematical and significant relationship one 
with another. 

In general, опе is driven to the conclusion 
that the author has handled his diverse sources, 
drawn from different religions and epooha, with 
too little scepticiam, being thus led to ereot 
> over-elaborate theares on shaky foundations. 
There is, moreover, а tendency over-readily to 
‘identify’ different gods without due regard 
to the beliefs involved ; this has perhaps been 
fostered by Dr. Hartman’s work among the 
deliberately synthetic post-Islamio authors, 
the fruits of which (m texts and translations) 
fill the second and third parts of his book. 
Here again there is & lack of disorimination, 
and one notices sadly that {l-famed 17th- 
century fake, the Desitir, being put forward as 
a ‘source sabéenne ’, without even a hint thas 
' abondante littérature concernant le Deskiir ' 
(р. 121, n. 2) contains any animadverslons on 
it. Маг oan it be claimed that the numerous 
post-lalamic passages translated by the 
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author (some of them for the first time) add 
much to our knowledge of Gaydmart, for they 
depend too much on each other and on the 
samo sources, already familier from similar and 
better-known works; and the range covered 
has prevented a thorough study of specifio 
questions of literary relationship, which might 
otherwise have made more rewarding the 
considerable labour needed to assemble these 


passages. 
M. BOYCR 


А. C. Roy: The Career of Mir Jafar 
Khan (4D. 1757-65). 339 pp., 2 maps. 
Calcutta: Das Gupta, 1963, 21s. 


This book has grown from & theais approved 
for the degree of Dootor of Philosophy in the 
University of London. It deals with the career 
of Mir Jafar from his conspiracy in 1757 untdl 
hos death in 1765 and seeks to evaluate his own 
share in, and responsibility for, the events 
which then took place. The work is based on 
a study. of the records in the India Office 
Library and the voluminous printed matarial 
of the period, together with the available 
Indian sources, the most important of which 
are the Siyar-wl-Msdagherin of Ghulam Husain 
Khan and the Esyas-wa-Salaba of Ghulam 
Husain Salim. It is this marriage of Indian and 
Britash sources which gives this book На first 
claim to attention. The history of the British 
İn India in the late 18th century, and in Bengal 
in particular, has hitherto relied too much on 
purely British sources. Progress has consisted 
in pasing from personal accounts to the 
Parliamentary pepers and manuscript sources 
in the Indis Office. Such progress is real but it 
is not complete or final. The historian must not 
only obtain the facts of history, but alo 
evaluate them, and this he cannot do unless he 
knows something of the feelings and views of 
all concerned in the drama, of both partaes on 
the stage and of the audience as well, Too 
much attention has been paid in the past to the 
quarrels and controversies of British officials 
to the negleob of the political and administra- 
tive issues with which they were dealing. It is 
time that the volumes on the Council contro- 
versies in Calcutta, on Nand Kumar, the 
Begams of Oudh, and the Rohilla war should 
be balanced by mare study of the Indian sido 
of the pioture. This book ia weloome because ٠ 
it attempts a study of one of the principal 
Indi&n actors in Bengal and uses Indian 
sources as well as British. 

The author has written a clear narrative 
dealing with the various phases of Mir Jafar's 
career with special chapters on his financial 
arrangements with the English and the private 
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inland trade of Bengal. There is a full biblio- 
graphy and an index. The tone of the book is 
judicial and expresses e serious attempt to get 
at tbe truth from the available sources. The 
text is well supplied with footnotes, There is, 
however, a certain vagueness in the use of 
these which suggesta a certain lack of distino- 
tion in the use of different classes of authorities. 
Secondary and sometimes even tertiary 
authorities are made to do the work of primary 
ones. Thus Ramsay Muir very useful tart- 
book on the Making of British India is quoted 
an p. 229 for the view that government ‘ was 
not the function of a body of traders’. On 
p. 263 Gleig's Memoirs of Warren Hastings ia 
quoted for the view that Mir Jafar had 
promised more than he could afford from the 
Murshidabed treasury. In this caso tho author 
has himself supplied a primary source earlier 
in the work, Malcolm’ Olive and Thornton's 
History are both quoted on the same page for 
tho view that the English had overrated the 
resources of Siraja's treasury. On p. 177 Сагао- 
ctoli’s Life of Clive is quoted as an authority on 
relations with the Dutch without any note on 
its reliability in general. On p. 184 Malleson's 
Decisive Battles does duty as a source for the 
relations of the English with the Dutch at 
Ohinzura. In dealing with Persian manuscripts 
the author is inclmed to quote опе against 
another in osses of discrepancy rather than 
consider their reliability on general grounds, 

It may be suggested that a book of this kind 
would be enriched by & note explaining the 
principal authorities used for the various 
chapters and some notes on the nature of the 

authorities used. А orltioal note on 
the value of the Siyar for example, а work 
compared by Maceulay to Bishop Burnet’s 
History of Ma Own Times, would be very useful, 
and also something on the chief primary and 
secondary authorities in English. Another 
way in which the book might be improved in 
а second edition would be some character 
sketches of the chief characters and notable 
personalities, It would be useful to bo clear 
about the cirole of Mir Jafar's own relations, 
and also, of course, of the principal Hindu 
officers. Such distinctions as that of Mir Kasim 
Khan (son-in-law of Mir Jafar) and of Mir 
Carem Khan (brother-in-law) would then 
become clear. 

In trying to assees Mir Jafar's responsibility 
for eventa Dr. Roy has maintained a judicious 
and detached attitude. It is clear that he felt 
thet the weight of the evidence which he 
accumulated revealed the insptness and weak- 
ness of the Nawab as clearly as the unsorupu- 
lousness of the English. Mir Jafar's extrava- 
gant promises were bound to raise inordinate 
hopes, his constant appeals for English help 
inevitably made him dependent on English 
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whims while his chronio habit of negotiating 
with all sides at once undermined all confidence 
in him. A more vigorous Nawab might have 
postponed the completion of English rule in 
Bengal and might even have modified oonsider- 
ably the manner of its exercise. Hore it may be 
suggested that а comparison of the Bengal 
experiment of Mir Jafar might profitably be 
made with that in Hyderabad under Bussy. 
Was not Clive trymg to do in Bengal whet 
Bussy hed achieved in Hyderabad with Mir 
Jafar as his Balabat Jung and Shah Маты 
Khan ? Differences oan be detected not only 
in the oalíbre of the personalities involved, but 
also in the nature of the circumstances, In 
Bengal the English pressure, both pohtical and 
commercial, was much greater than that of tho 
French in Hyderabad, but there the Indien 
were much stronger. 

Two of the most interesting chapters in the 
book are number тї, on financial relations 
with the English, and x, on the private inland 
trade of Bengal. The former brmgs usefully 
together Mir Jafar's commitments to the 
English and his actual disbursements, and its 
valuo is enhanced by the two tables printed on 
р. 208-4. The latter throws some further light 
on the chaos introduced into Bengal Ше by Mir 
Jafar's exemption of the Company from all 
duties and the Company’s abuse of the dastak 


system. - 

Dr. Roy has clearly expended а great deal of 
labour on the career of Mir Jafar. He has not 
greatly altered our picture of him except 
perhaps to emphasize that he honestly tried to 
discharge his commitments to the English. 
But he has certamly enlarged and amplified 
the portrait, giving it substanco and character. 
The story is one of tragedy in a minor key for 
it was his weaknesses rather than his good 
спар ев which led Mir Jafar to disaster. To 
adopt the Shakespesrian couplet, the times 
indeed were oui of joint and it was а cursed 
spite for Mir Jafar that he should have thought 
ho was called to put them right. 


PEROIVAL SPEAR 


VrrHAL Tampax Guna: The Judicial 

CN of the Marathas. (Deccan 

Dissertation feries, 18.) 

т. 391 рр., 2 maps, 1 illustration. 

. Poona: Deccan College Post-Gradu- 

ate and Research Institute, Poona, 
1953, Ra. 20. 
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did a great disservice to the study, the varied 
usefulness and fuller mgnificance of whioh is 
yearly becoming better understood, by per- 
petuating ex cathedra the unfounded notion 
that Hindu jurists and oontrovorzialists of pre- 
British periods thought and wrote in an unreal 


responsibility. 
This depreclatory & appraisal of the whole body 
of learning, prima facis improbable, has 
resisted refutation at the hands of Indian 
dAarmaádstris for two reasons: firstly because 
Hindus as readily assented to Anglo-Indian as 
they had previously embraced Mughal-Indian 
legal forms and remedies, а fact which suggests 
the inference that the former mdigenous legal 
administration had no institutional vitality or 
substantial academic tradition to uphold it, 
and secondly because no one had shown, 
whether from the rolls of the supreme courts of 
the last Hindu kingdoms, from the mahgars 
which tater alia certificated judgments of looel 
courts, from administrative orders recttmg the 
nature and outoome of disputes, or from oertifi- 


oates of penanoes undergone by ‘ sinners’, that 


was in fact administered but «leo how and by 
whom, and what relationship that law bore to 
the textual sources a careful comparison would 
reveal. Foolish prejudice or grom negligence 
has cost us large quantities of valuable docu- 
menta, but many survive dating from about 
the beginning of the 17th century and are to be 
found (often in private and jealous hands) 
from Tanjore to Baroda and from Gos to 
Nagpur. The greatest collections are to be 
found at Poona, where also resides the skill to 
interpret the ill-spelled jargon in whioh the 
reoords are generally written. Until Dr. Gune 
seb about the task no comprehensive use had 
been made af the judicial remains of the 
Mar&ithk empire or indeed of any other Hindu 

pretending to an orthodox regard for 
dharma. Dr. Gune’s summaries and analyses 
will interest historians and comparative lawyers 


alike, and if some will be dı»appotnted the · 


fault is that of the method which the author 
felt obliged to follow—oompremsion and an 
elliptical treatment were almost inevitable. As 
& guide for and а challenge to those in per- 
tloular who are competent to wade through a 
fair-simed sea of antiquated Marith! texts, 
published partly here for the first time and 
partly in а number of periodicals of which 
complete collections must be scarce, this work 
ја a successful and timely contribution, 

Dr. Gune is more interested in the manner 
of applying than in the content of the law of 
his period, and perhaps for this reason his 
references to civil and criminal cases are 
fnconyeniently and sometimes perhaps mis- 
leadingly vague. For example an offence 
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committed by а purveyor of spirits (kala) is 
classified under ‘ drinking’ and dereliction of 
duty (the record does not specify in what 
respect) by ه‎ member of the staff of the 
elephant-house is dubbed ‘ publio fraud’ and 
one by an employee of tho Mint comes under 
the heading 'oounterfait coins’. It would 
appear on p. 260 that people were fined for 


insane. 

Nevertheless it is clear that intercourse with 
a widow or even with а alave-girl was punish- 
able as adultery ; that drunkenness among the 
higher classes was severely punished (compare & 
fine of Ra. 3,000 for that offence with one of Ба. 
300 for murder); that the State enforced by 
attachment religious purgation as well as fines 
(seo a most interesting accountant's analysis of 
the items making up the fine for murder, given 


upon, but that debts were not атудоаАдг а if 
they were fines imposed by the busi, that no 
adoption was valid if made by а widow unless 
the permission of the sirkar were given by 
sanad, that adoptions of persons from another 
gotra were not permitted, and that а baksis- 
раа (comparable with a testament) was 
required before a daughter’s son might inherit. 
An instance of a husbend's sister's son's 
inheriting is given. 

The sources are capable of yielding very 
muoh more, and of providing а solution to 
many questions of topical interest. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Gune will fulfil the promise 
implicit in this work, for which his special akill 
peculiarly fits him. Perhaps, as in the case of 
the oelebrated collaboration which recently 
threw so much fresh light on the laws of the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians, the aid of a 
legally qualified colleague may provide the 
stimulus of an array of problems which would 
subject the records to an even more penetrat- 
ing and more detailed study. The net might 
also be cast wider. One may not be able to 
agree with аЛ Dr. Gune’s conclusions based 
upon the documents themselves (which are 
generally brief memoranda only hinting at the 
ratio decidemdé) as to the efficiency of tho 
machinery or the character of procedure during 
hearmgs, and his views on the comparative 
excellence of Markths justice are not likely to 
oonvinoe all who may observe in his own facts 
the precarious advantages and endemio 
defects, But his approech to the private and 
criminal laws encourages us to expect from 
him future work in those fields of the highest 
Interest and utility. 

J. D. M. DEREETT 
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К. P. К. WHITAKER: 1,200 Chinese 
Basic Characters : An Adaptation for 
Students of Cantonese оў W. Simon's 
National Language Version. With an 
Introduction by W. Simon. xlii, 316 
pp. London: Lund Humphries, 
1953, 25s. 


Teachers and students of Cantonese will 
welcome the appearance of this most recent 
addition to the growing body of material 
prepared for the teaching of Cantonese in the 
Department of the Languages arid Cultures of 
the Far.East, at 8.0.4.8. Prof. Simon’s 
National Language (Gacoyew) version of the 
' 1,200 Chinese Basio Characters’, sinoo its 
publication in 1044, has been invaluable as a 
reader and character textbook, and Dr. 
Whitaker's Cantonese adaptation has been in 
use for some years in stenoilled form. It now 
appears in print, prepared with the careful and 
detailed attention to production, layout, and 
croms-reference which is the mark of Prof. 
Simon’s guding hand in publication; and 
amply justifymg, in the outoome, the thought- 
has most certamly expended on it. 

As in the National Language version, all the 
96 lemons are given m characters, trunscrip- 
tion, and translation in 'dreowiw' form (on 
facing pages), and each character when intro- 
duced for the first time is transoribed and 
translated on the page immediately preceding 
or following the lesson. A footnote in the text 
indicates where а character is explained else- 
where than at its first appearance, and each 
character is further listed in transcrrption in 

an alphabetical index followed by its NL 
reading in GB. In addition, while the designa- 
tion of certain characters or meanmgs of 
characters as belonging to the literary style has 
been retained from the NL version, & new 
feature is added m that indication is given 
where в character is ‘ not Cantonese colloquial ' 
or has a distinct ‘alternative reading’ or 
* Cantonese colloquial pronunciation ’. 

There is а comprehensive mtroduction by 
Prof. Simon m which, in addition to the 
‘Remarks on the Thousand Character Les- 
sons ' reprinted from the NL version, two 
further sections deal with the transcription of 
Cantonese and the relation between Cantonese 
and NL. The transcription used is the 
‘8.0.4.8. system ' us devised (exoept for & few 
minor alterations) by Mr. К. M. A. Barnett as 
an improvement on the system proposed by 
Prof. Y. В. Chao in his ‘Cantonese Primer ’. 
It may be remarked that this system shows a 
distinct pedagogical advantage over the Meyer- 
Wempe system in using ошу the Roman alpha- 
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bet (and thus giving as much weight to the 
tone of each syllable as to 1t» initial and final) ; 
in this it resembles the GR transcription of 
NL, but while in NL word-strem plays а part 
of equal importance with syllable tone (and 
therefore GR by ‘spelling’ the tone over- 
emphasizes this at the expense of stress) the 
spelling of the Cantonese tone is lees open to 
question since there is no system of word-stress 
in Cantonese, A further advantage of the 
Barnett transcription over GR із the more 
systematio representation of the initials: s/c 
for the affmoate system, as contrasted with 
GB's j/ch—post-initlal 4 havmg another quite 
distinct function as tone-indioetor after other 
initials—and tz/ts. If some Barnett spellings 
look bizarre, such as жут and jreor»g, this 
makes them the more memorable, The student 
who turns from NL to Cantonese or Cantonese 
to NL may be disconcerted by the selection of 
the level Cantonese tone (historloally ‘ falling ") 
as the basic tone for purposes of transcription ; 
but for the representation of the tone-system of 
Cantonese this قد‎ entirely justifiable. A student ' 
already ‘familiar with the Meyer-Wempe 
system will be greatly assisted by the detailed 
comparison of the two systems, the collated 
tables of initials and finals, and the transcription 
into the Meyer-Wempe system of the first three 
lessons. 

The section on ‘Cantonese and National 
Language’ explains clearly the relation, 
difüoult for the English-speakmg student to 
grasp at first, between NL, literary Chinese, 
and Cantonese, both as spoken (or read) and 
as written media, illustrating by way of 
example the ‘two stages of transformation’ 
from NL to Cantonese with three renderings 
of the text of one of the lessons: the NL 
version as read in Cantonese, a more ‘ Cen- 
tonese' vermon with substitution of word- 
equivalents, and a coloquial Cantonese 
version. The section contains lists of gram- 
matical and lextoal wards, oocurring in the text 
of the lessons, which have lexically distinct 
Cantonese equivalents, As ibris usual for 
Cantonese speakers to read even colloquial NL 
texts givmg each character its Cantonese 
pronunciation (even where the pronunciation 
exists only as the reading of an NL character) 
the material of the lessons is not unsmted to 
tho teaching of Cantonese. It is the dialect 
status of Cantonese, and its consequent rarity 


difficulty on the student ; 
book is of particular value in both presenting 
this problem and providing the means whereby 
it may be tackled. 


M, A, K. HALLIDAY 
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P. Wum Вонмтрт: Der Ursprung 
der Gottesides. їп. Teil : Die Religionen 
der Hirtenvólker. x. Band: Die 
asiatischen HirtenvOlker: Die sekun- 
diren Hirtenvélker der Mongolen, 


der Burjaten, der Y sowle der 
Tungusen und der Tien xri, 
864 pp. Münster in Westfalen : 
Aschendorff'sche .Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1952, DM. 45. 


The tenth volume of Wilhelm Sohmidt’s 
monumental work Der Ursprung der Gottasides 
- was tho last to appear in the author's ебе, 
An eleventh volume hes just been published, 
and it is gratafying to know that the twelfth 
and last volume, containing the synthesis of 
the religions of the pastoral peoples, was more 
or lees complete at the time of Professor 


in the title ‘The Origin of the Idea of God’, 
and developed into a unique and enoyolopaedio 
study of religious idees and practices found 
among a wide range of primitive and pre- 
literatà populations. The greet importanoe 
&nd value of this contribution to an 


follow the author in аЛ of his conclusions. Had 
Bohmidt never written another Hne, the 
‘ Ursprung’ would have secured him an 
honoured poaition among those humanista who, 
reared in the traditions of the 19th oentury, 
applied the methods of classloal soholarahtp to 
the novel subject of primitive cultures and 
religions. This great work, which was only one 
of the many lines of inquiry pursued during 
a long and active life, is proof of Schmidt's 
stupendous productivity and powers of 
synthesis. Specialists may here and there 
point to individual flaws or over-almplifloations, 
but there exists to-day hardly an anthropolo- 
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stratum of lamaistic doctrine and ritual, which 
overlay the old religion in the course af recent 
centuries. While the letters and recorded 
prayers of Djingis Khan and other Khans do 
reflect the old religion, the limitation of these 
sources lies in their predominant references to 


The religion of the Burjats, a branch of the 
eastern Mongols, on the other hand, is оош- 
paratively well known and Schmidt finds 
sufficient material for а most detailed account 
extendmg over 831 pages. Much of the 
source material] is in Russian, and many 
western anthropologists and students of 
regions will weloome the extensive quotations 
from such works: The combination of 
apparently old, indigenous elements and 
lamaistio influences resulta in & great- oom- 
plexity of beliefs and ritual, and besides tho 


veloped, and the shamans, who have to undee- 
go long training, enjoy great social prestige. 
Tho so-called white shamans are organized in 
a manner which recalls lamaistio parallels, and 
the establishment of this organixation is 
at&ibuted to a divine personage, Mindu, who 
wes conoetved in а miraculous manner and is 
belisved to have taught the Burjats آله‎ the 
prayers and ritual they know. 

Many elements of Burjat religion, such as 
the dedication of animals to oertain deities, 
have parallels in the popular cult of Tibet and 
adjoining cultures, and may provide com- 
parative material for a study of the pre- 
buddhistio religion of these areas. 

Schmidt considers this dedication of animals, 
which incidentally is practised also by the yak- 
breeding Sherpas of the Himalayas, as typical 
of ‘true pastoralists’ and from its absence 
among the Yukagirs he deduces that the latter 
were ‘originally’ not breeders of domesio 
snimals—s conclusion whioh is perhaps not 
quite legitimate. i 

A problem of great interest and of implica- 
tions extending beyond the hmits of North-East 
and Central Asia, is the concept of а plurality 
af souls, found among the Tungus and the 
Yukagrr. Shirokogorov attributed this concept 
to Buddhist influences, but Schmidt molines 
to the view that the ides of diffarent souls, 
each of which із believed to have.a distinct fate 
in the next world, is the outoome of an eocumu- 
lation of eschatological traditions stemmmg 
from different cultural complexes. Thus he 
considers the ides of а вой] ascending to a sky- 
god as part of the religious tradrtion of pastoral 
nomads while the conoopt of а soul surviving 
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in an underworld has armen in agrarian oul- 
tures. The persistence of two or more such 
traditions in composite cultures resulted, 
accarding to Schmidt, in the belief in a plurality 
of souls believed to survive after death. This 
interpretation seems to be somewhat too 
mechanistic, and it would seem that short of 
more definite proof of an integration of con- 
fllotmg traditions, we ought to consider the 
belief in multiple souls as & characteristic and 
possibly spontaneous development m certain 
primitive rehgions. Schmidt himself considers 
the religion of the Tungus as comparable to the 
religions of the agricultural populations of 
Southern China and Further India, and it is 
perhaps sigmficant that among some of the 
hill-peoples of Assam we find very &imilar 
soul-concepts (cf. my Fraser Lecture ' The 
Aftor-Life in Indian Tribal Beliefs ', Jowrnal of 
the Royal Anthropological Insitute, 1953, vol. 
88, pt. 1, pp. 37-48). 

It 1s impossible to cover in а review even the 
main points of this important and stimulating 
work. Professor Schmidt's breadth of vision 
and indefatigable sifting of evidence will for 
long be an inspiration to students of anthro- 
pology and the comparative history of 
religions, We are fortunate indeed that fate 
had allotted him a span of 86 years, enabling 
him thereby to complete the twelve volumes of 
Der Ursprung der Gottesidec. 


О. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


(ed.): Approaches to 
Community . xvi, 352 pp. 


The Hague : Van Hoeve, 1953, 20s. 


The aim of this collection of essays هد‎ to 
examine and assess the problems and methods 
of community development in the so-called 
under-developed areas of tho world. There are 
twenty-one contmbutors drawn from eight 
countries, Eastern and Western; the editor is 
an American and the publisher Dutch. The 
international flavour of this symposium is basio 
to ane of the dominant themes emphasized 
throughout—that of the common interest of 
ell nations in the general concept of mutual 
aid, and in the planning and implementation of 
projects of village and tribal welfare in speciflo 
areas. 

‘Community development’, writes the 
editor, ‘ is a practical oonoern which derives ita 
major theoretical oomponenta from sociology 
and economics, It is an.amalgam of these two 
disciplines with physical science and tech- 
nology.” In addition, the psychologist and 
oducationalist provide casentiel contributions 
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while ‘philosophy is the proper discipline to 
consult when we desire to systematically inquire 
into the basio assumptions that shape both the 
ends and means of all directed social change '. 

The fleld of study then requires not only 
mternationgl but interdisctplinary oollabora- 
tdon—and with rts practical aspect, is therefore 
in this day and age increasingly fashionable, 
especially in the United States, where, we are 
told, ‘ community development has alone been 
given content as a specially flald of 
study '. One of the dangers of such an ' intal- 
lectual hybrid ' (as the editor describes Н), is 
that it tends often to bo vague and hasty in 
the handling of theories and methods derived 
from the more orthodox academic disciplines, 
And this present volume is by no means free 
of this tendenoy, 

The contributions are grouped into four 
seotions—Soclology, Koonomica, Education, 
and Regional Considerations. By far the most 
satisfactory section seems to be that on 
problems and methods of economic develop- 
ment, since here the oontributors discuss 
peasant agriculture, land tenure, and land 
reform, or the rôle of rural mdustries, for 
example, with reference to detailed material 
derived from studies in the field. The emphauus 
on practical field mtuations contributes far 
more to the reader's understanding of the 
general problems than does all the vagus dis- 
cussion and facile generalization of the other 
sections (apart from Т. В. Batten’s penetrating 
analysis of the relationship between social 
values and community development, in the 
section on Soaology). 

There are in existence а considerable number 
of detailed anthropological monographs de- 
voted to the investigation of the problems of 
culture contact, and to the analysis of the 
reactions of particular peasant and tribal 
communities to contact with Western civiliza- 
tion. These studies are scarcely mentioned m 
this volume, though а thorough examination of 
them would surely be directly relevant and 
indeed essential to the planning of community 
‘development schermes in particular areas, 

This whole fleld is obviously one of in- 
creasing importance. We have had too much 
recent evidence of the depressing consequences 
of ‘ unplanned culture contact’ in Africa and 
elsewhere for us to have the least doubt of the 
value of rigidly examining and overhauling the 
assumptions involved, and the methods used, 
in community development schemes. А 
valuable addition to this present volume of 
very general ossays would bo a series of fleld 
studies of the progress achieved by particular 
projeota. р 
COLIN ROSSER 
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J. B. бвал: The Diaoritioal Point and 
the Accents in Syriac. (London 
Oriental Series, No. 2.) xii, 179 pp. 
with 5 facaimiles. London: Cumber- 
lege, O.U.P., 1953, 45s. 


This, so far as the reviewer knows, is the 
first English attempt to describe the Syriac 
system of accentuation and to disoem the 
problems which 16 raises apart from inoidental 
remarks in the grammars in currents use. The 
author traces the development of the system 
from the single diacrrtioal point, as used before 
the 7th century aD., up to the development of 
the full scheme in the 11th to 18th oenturies 
A.D. He follows these signs throughout their 
development during these oenturies in both 
west and cast, drawing largely on native 
authorities, from whom he quotes many 
extracts in tranalation and whom he freely 
criticizes when ther views seam to him per- 
verse or wrong. The author leads the reader 
with assured mastery of his subject, though 
perhaps not always with limpid luadity, 
through schemes of ever-increasing complexity 
which tended їп the long rum to defeat their 
own ends; already by the 10th century, as he 
Tightly remarks, many of the signs as accents 
were largely superfluous, since the sense was 
normally clear from the spelling and the 
context. Certainly the last plate shows a 
bewildering compleatty of signa to which the 
reader must aften in sheer despair have paid 
no attention. The views expressed by the 
author are eminently sena blo and his explana- 
tions are commonly convincing; only rarely 
does the reader dare differ from something that 
he says. For example, he suggests on p. 24 
that it was ‘intimate association [with] and 
dependence проп non-Semites that led to the 
need for а more accurate representation of 
sounds m Syriac and, in pertioular, of vowel- 
sounds’. Is ıt necessary to look so far afield 
for the reason ? Was it not rather the need for 
helping those who read the Baripture or recited 
the Offices in the Church'to distinguish one 
homograph from another? Any Western 
scholar who has listened to Arabs reading 
aloud from newspepers or books will remember 
how often they misread homographs, whether 
nominal forma or verbal themes (notably the 
П and IV themes). The book, which contains 
much diffloult printing, 15 admirably produced 
and misprints seem to be oommendably rare ; 
one such is dtu} for diy} (p. 27, 1.5). For the rest, 
the author is to be congratulated on an admir- 
able study of an obscure problem of lingurstio 
study, resting on & wide knowledge of both 
published and unpublished sources. 


а. B. DRIVER 


A. van Sams: Marriage and Family 
Гаје in Ugaritic Literature. 163 рр. 
(Pretoria Oriental Series, т.) Luzao, 
1954, 20s. 


In this work the author attampts to obtam 
a picture of certain aspects of ancient society 
from an examination of the literature oon- 
cerning the gods. The method, which has 
frequently been employed in other studies, is 
beset by two dangers. In the first place, even 
when m other respects valid, ıb is likely to 
yield facts cut adrift from any definite his- 
torloal background, so that the resultant 
picture of ancient society may both exist i» 
مهمومه‎ and also present as if in juxtaposition 
elements which were widely seperated m time. 
Secondly the method requires thet an 
euhemeristio view shall be taken of the ongin 
of myths, since if the gods were in origin a per- 
sonifloation of astral bodies or natural forces, 
the manner in which they are represented as 
acting need not have been normal to any stage 
of human society. 

Professor van Selms із, however, aware of 
these dangers, and employs the method with 
discrimination to present, from the oom- 
peraüvely soanty material available, an 
interesting synthesis, In particular he argues 
for the existence m Ugarit, at a time before 
petmarchal organization arose, of & state of 
society centring round the mother: he rejects 
the convenient term ‘ matriarchate ' as inexact. 
A few imagmative comments, such as that on 
page 118, ‘Perhaps Ugantio damsels saw in 
goddesses such as ‘Anat the realisation of their 
dreams of & freer and fuller life than human 
society in Орт could offer them ', might with 
advantage have been omitted without weaken- 
ing the argument. 

An index headmg appears to have been 
omitted on page 158, with the result that 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Akkadian words are all 
listed as Ugaritio. н. W. F. 8. 


Studia Islamica, collegerunt В. Beus- 
вонута—/. SOHAOHT. І. 162 pp. Paris: 
Larose, 1953. 


The new Stwdia Islamica offers in its first 
issue a remarkable diversity of papers, marked 
for the most part by a certain oommon fastor. 
One might say that its contributors are 
motivated not so much by the object of 
presenting the results of research as of em- 
phasizing the empty spaces, the lack of funda- 
mental research, or even of sound oritioal 
prinarples applied to the fundamental problems 
of Islamic history, society, and culture. With 
ruthless analysis they lay bare the insufficiency 
of the generalizations or constructions with 
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which (as afl genuine students must regret- 
fully admit) we paper over our ignoranoe of the 
real operative factors, and they call for а more 
intensive effort, with sharper and better tools, 
to raise the standards of study and research 
into the specflo nature of the phenomena 
relating to the culture of the Mualim peoples. 

Professor Brunschvig seta مط‎ tone in the 
opening article, entatled ‘ Perspectives’, which 
in its brief compass may almost be called 
mesive, setting out the problems to be 
resolved in determinmg the criteria and 
modalities of ‘Islamio civilrzation '. This is 
followed, and in а sense illustrated, by the 
article’ of his co-editor, Professor Schacht, on 
the new light thrown by noglected early 
sources on some af the historical problems of 
Muslim theology in the first centuries. Pro- 
fessor Lewis examines the terma which denote 
divergence from orthodoxy in Islam and, 
relating them to their historical associations, 
concludes thet ‘ orthodoxy meant the accept- 
ance of the existing order, heresy or apostasy 
its oriticiam or rejection’. Professor Osman 
Turan brings together an oxtensrve collection 
of data to prove the friendly, rether than 
tolerant, policy of the Selyuks of Rim to their 
Chrstian subjecta. Professor von Grunebeum 
takes up in the field of literature a similar 
inquiry to that of Professor Brunschvig, and in 
& highly suggestive essay evaluates the rele- 
tions between ' Islamic civilizatzon ' and ‘ looal 
cultures ', but, as а result of the necessary 
condensetion of the argument, tends to present 
these as statically contrasted entities rather 
thin as symbiotioally linked emergents. 
Monsieur Leoerf, in the first part of a study on 
the mystical tendencies in Gibran Khalil 
Gibran, suggesta, to be opened up later, a 
wide problem of ltnguistio mvestigation. 
Finally, Monsieur J. Berque questions the 
validity of the generalizations applied by 
sociological investigators in North Africa, in 
view of the bewildering vanety of paradox and 
imooherence concealed by such classifications, 
and pleads for detailed study of each element, 
cultural and Imguistic, m its own context and 
at its own level. All m all, a rich and suggestive 
collection of articles, which peys а just tribute 
to the co-editors and inspires the strongest 
hopes for the contmued existence of the new 
periodical. 

н. A. R. GIBB 


Proceedings, Royal (Egyptian) ообу 
of Htstorioal Studies. Vol. т, 1961, 


Vol. п, 1952. Oairo: Al-Maaref Press, , 


1952, 1953. 

In а brief foreword to the first of these 
volumes, the editors tell us that ‘ hitherto the 
Somety's pubhostions have all been in Arabio 
and will continue to be mainly so. But it has 
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been felt that an annual volume of 
in European E 
internataonal relations of the Society and serve 
as a link between foralgn and Egyptian workers 
in the fleld of historical studies’. 

The first volume is opened by Dr. J. J. 
Auchmuty, who offers somo reflectaans an the 


‘place of Egypt in Toynbee's Study of History, 


and commends that work to the particular 
attention of historians from Hgypt, ‘ whose 
own historio arvilizatzon forms the background 
to and the basis for, so much of hrs argument '. 
Osman Rustum introduces and publishes а 
lecture by the late Abd el Salam Mohammed 
Hussein on a ‘Pyramid’s Study Project’. 
A. Grohman writes on the value of Arabio 
pepyn for the study of medieval Egyptian 
history, which he illustrates with a-number of 
examples. Hassan ‘Abd el Wahab Pasha writes 
on Pantellaria in Arab history. Ho deals with 
the Arab conquest, Arab government in the 
inland, and the traces of Arab influence 
remaining in the place-names, dialect, and 
customs of the island. Е. Ashton-Gwatkin 
contributes an excerpt from some lectures 
given to the society, on the impact of the West 
on the Far East. Muhammad Mustafa Safwat 
writes on ‘Great Britain and Egypt: The 
Problem of Evacuation with Refarence 
to the Mission of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’, 
basing himself in the main on published 
British, French, and German diplomatic docu- 
ments. Gamal el Din el Shayyal contributes 
a bibliography of historical works in Arabio 
published in Egypt and the Middle East during 
the years 1945—50. О. Guéraud surveys briefly 
the recent papyrological &oquimitions of the 
Egyptian Museum. 

Volume п begins with an important artlole 
by Asm Suryal Atiya, giving а pretiminary 
account, with some reproductions, of the 
Arabio manuscripts and documents preserved 
in the Samt Catherme's monastery on Mount 
Sinai. Не evaluates briefly their importahoe 
for Arabic palaeography, diplomatio, sigillo- 
graphy, history, and geography. Ahmed Fikry 
gives an acoount of some archaeological 
researches in the Zmytuna mosque in Tunis. 
J. J. Auchmuty publishes some excerpts from 
the diary and letters of Lachlan 
a member of the staff of 8 David Baird on the 
Anglo-Indian expedition to Egypt in 1801. 
The volume concludes with two posthumous 
publications, Amin el-Málouf on ‘ the Occupa- 
Чоп of Bahr-el-Ghasal 1901", and Ahmed Zaky 
Pasha an ‘the National Colours of Moalem 

The above Наб will show that this new pabh- 
cation brings much that is interesting. and 
useful. The society will have the good wishes 
of all studenta of Egyptian and Middle Eastern 
history for ita successful continuance, в. سآ‎ 
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M. Gomi: Storia e Cultura degli Arabi. 
(Biblioteca Enciclopedica Sansoniana, 
16.) 231 pp. Firenze: G. C. Sansom, 
1952. 


When the late Michelangelo Guidi died, he 
was engaged in the preparation of a work on 


the history and culture of the Arabs. Only the’ 


introduction and the first three chapters were 
ш в sufficiently advanced stage for publication, 
and these were prepared for the press, from the 
author's draft, by Professor Levi della Vida. 
In the mtroductaon Guidi set forth the plan of 
the book which he intended to write, and ш во 
domg gives us the measure of what scholarship 
has lost by hu untumely death. The first 
chapter, on Arabia and its mhabitants, gives 
a description of the country, an &ooount of 
European exploration and research, and, most 
interesting of all, а thoughtful assessment of 
the mgniflcance of the Arabian background in 
Arab life and oulture. The second chapter 
deals with Arab origins and the history of 
Arabia, both North and South, before Islam ; 
the third with the career of Muhammad. Tho 
work is carefully annotated and gives much 
attention to problems of scholarship and 
research ; it will bring & great deal that is of 
mterest to Arabisis as well as to the non- 
specialist reader for whom it was pnmarily 
intended. Ап interesting feature is Guidi's 
reaction against what he calls the ‘ hyper- 
criticism ' of some Western scholars, on such 
questions as the signifloenoe of the Bedoum 
element m Arab history and civilisation, and 
the historloel validity of Arab tribal traditions. 


в. 


Erma Manin (tr.): Abt Ja'far Muham- 
mad b. Jarir Al-Tabari’s ‘The Reign 
of Al-Mu'tasim’ (833-842). Anno- 
tated by the translator. xvii, 142 pp. 
New Haven, Conn. : American Orien- 
tal Sooy., 1951, $3.50. 


The Western student of history still has at 
his disposal only a regrettably small selection 
of translations of Arabio works from the period 
before the Crusadee—most of them moreover 
made at an earlier time, before Arabio studies 
were sufficiently advanced for the translators 
fully to apprehend the perils they were ооп- 
fronting. There will therefore be а reedy 
weloome for Mrs Marin’s translation of the 
section of Tabari’s chronicle dealing with the 
reign of Mu‘tagim. The text is well chosen, the 
period an important опе; and Mrs. Marm has 
oonsolentiously accepted her responsibilities as 
a translator by adding a detailed annotation on 
place-names, personal names, technical terma, 
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and variant narratives from other sources. In 
view of all this, 15 might perhaps seem un- 
gracious to enumerate the places where her 
mnterpretataon of the Arabio text could give 
mise to differences of opinion. Even where one 
doubts her accuracy, one must applaud her 
courage, May many others follow her example. 


B. L 


R. ВтвотнмАмн (ed.) : Kstab al-Kashf of 
Ja'far b. Monsüril Yaman. 180, xv, 
14 рр. London: Cumberlege, O.U.P., 
for Islamic Reasearch Assoo., 1953, 38s. 


Despite the date on the title page, this text 
was sent to the press in 1939 and published in 
1958. It constitutes an important addition to 
our growing stock of printed Ismé‘ili esoteric 
literature. The work consists of six risdias, m 
which the author, after requirmg an oath of 
secrecy from the reader, gives the esoteric 
interpretation of a number of Qur'àn verses. 
The mam topios of the work are the Imamate 
of ‘Ali and his successors, the Imim-Qéa’1m, the 
nature and attributes of God, the mgnifioance 
of the letters and sounds of the Arabio lan- 
guage, and the esoteric meaning of certain 
Qur’anic precepta—which, however, the writer 
is careful to point out, must also be obeyed m 
their ordinary esoteric meaning. A number of 
words or names in various parts of the work 
are, for greater security, written m орһег. 
There are two systems used in this text, which 
may be compared with Ismá'fif mphers used in 
other works (of. Strothmann, Gnona-T'exte der 
Ismailiien, Gottingen 1948, 60-61, and Е. 
Grifini, ZDMG., 09, 1915, 86-8). The Ism& ‘Ills 
used mmple substitution ciphers, m which each 
lettar of the Arabic alphabet is represented by 
a aign, which may be another letter, a figure, 
or, more frequently, a made-up oharaoter. 
Bome of these are, as Professor Strothmann 
pomts out, somewhat reminiscent of Southern 
Arabian writing. The editor discusses these 
systems m his introduction, and has deciphered 
most of the enciphered passages in the text. 

The edition is based on two 18th-century 
manuscripts one in Berlin and the other m 
private poesemnon. Both manuscripts asoribe 
the work to Ja‘far, the son of the famous dà'f 
Mangir al-Y aman, also known as Ibn Hawghab, 
who established the Fatumid дача in the 
Yemen in the late 0th century and sent the 
first Fatımıd omissaries to North Africe, 
Professor Strothmann, however, doubts this 
attribution, and feels unable to reach апу 
definite conclusion as to the date and authar- 
ship of the work. 

B. L. 
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Чяовак C. Mites: Fatimid Coins in the 
Collections of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, and the American 
Numemaitc боду. (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs published by 
the American Numismatic Вос., No. 
121). 61 pp., vi plates. New York, 
1951. 


More than 500 Fatimid dmars are examined 
and described. They include 140 so far un- 
recorded issues. The list of mints and dates 
(pp. 50 Ё) will be partacularly weloome to 
historians as it reflects ‘ the rise, spread, oon- 
traction and ultimate extinction of the great 
Shiite religio-political heresy in North Africa 
and Byria'. The list is based on the material 
presented m the monograph and other publice- 
tions. The issue ascribed to Ayla (Aqabah) in 
Ан. 814 قد‎ clearly a misprmt. The author 
informs me that it should read А.н. 510. 


D. B. в. 


WILLIAM POPPER : The Catro Nilometer, 
Studies in Ibm — Tag — Dirdi'a 
Chronicles of Egypt. 1. xi, 269 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951, $3.00. 


Drought and plenty, the stabihty and down- 
fall of the dynasties ruling in Egypt depended 
to a large extent on the regulation of the Nile 
waters. The measurmg of the Nile level—for 
a long time а hereditary cocupatian—soon 
assumed all the features of an institution. 

After reviewmg several early Nilometers 
Prof. Popper concentrates on the activities 
which oentzed round the Islamic instrument 
erected on the usland of Rauda. He assembles 
the historical material, going backwards in 
tame, from the Description d'Égypie oom- 
mismoned by Napoleon (1788-1800) to the 
account of Denys of Tell Mahré (А.р. 882). In 
the chapter on the msorrptaons of the Nilometer 
one will miss references to the work of К. A. C. 
Creswell, Early Muslim Archiiechere, п, Oxford, 
1940, pp. 290 ff. and to the second volume of 
the CIA Égypte compiled by G. Wiet. The 
chapter on the relation of ' plenitude’ (жад) 
of the Nile to taxation is informative (pp. 
73-82). 

In the second, and far bulkier, pert of the 
book (pp. 89-255) Prof, Popper provides an 
impressive array of statistios and diagrams 
culled from historical sources. The explanation 
of the different scales of measurement (pp. 
102-122) is particularly welcome. 

The book would have greatly benefited 1f the 
footnotes had been relegated to their rightful 
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place at the bottom of the page. Their insertion 
in the body of the text makes tho reading too 
oomphoeated for enjoyment. 

D. B. R. 


Harry W. Hazanp: The Numismatio 
History of Late Medieval North Africa. 
(The American Numismatic 8o00., 
Numigmatio Studies No. 8.) 377 pp., 
vu plates. New York, 1952, $10. 


The period covered by this exhaustive study 
ranges from the Zirid’s break with their 
Fatimid overlords in 4.H. 489 until the Otto- 
man and Sharifian conquests in the late 16th 
oentury. For the dynasties which also ruled in 
Вре the coms minted in брата) mints are 
also included. The author's demre to be as 
complete as possible 14 everywhere evident, and 
he must be congratulated on having &ohieved 
his end. In addition to & corpus of coms 
(pp. 89—283) listing 1,171 specimens, the reader 
will find useful genealogical tables and intro- 
ductory remarks for each dynasty. Elaborate 
and detailed indexes cover every aspect : 

(i) Index of the sources of coins (lusts under 


headings of dynasties the collections m 


which ooms pertaining to each dynasty 
can be found and indicates their 


numbers) 
(Н) Index of scripta 
(iH) Index of denommations 
(1v) Index of weights and diameters 
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(x) Index of mint marks. 


These ten mdexes follow the corpus but, m 
addition, Dr. Hazard 1ntroduoes his study by 
discussing at length: 
(1) The mints in North Africa and Spain 
(di) Titles ° ° 
(ii) Proper names (it might be questioned 
whether it is necessary, or correct, to 
translate proper names such as Abd 
Bakr by Father of young camel, or 
‘Oihinan by Latile snake, etc.) 

(iv) Bpithets 

(v) Conventional insonptions—with refer- 
enoes to the Qur'ünio pesmsages which 
many reproduoe. 

A most useful aketch map shows the location 
of the minta, It can be said that Dr. Haserd 
left no mdex card unturned ш his endeavour to 
foresee every poemble query that might arise in 
the reader’s mind and to satisfy it. An interest- 
ing example of how the study of numismatios 
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сал supply the historian with valuable material 
not otherwise accesmble هر‎ given in the chapter 
on Zind coinage. From А.н. 872-438 their ooin- 
age reflects the allegiance of the dynasty to the 
Fatimids and bears the customary Shi'ite 
praise of “АП. In д.н. 441 the ‘ ShY'ite praise of 
‘All was eliminated from the obverse face; for 
the F&tumid titles on the reverse face was 
substituted a Qur'&nio quotation; another 
replaced the previous obverse margin; even 
the mint inscription on the reverse margin was 
altered’. In 449 the 252104 al-Mu'ux fled to 
Mahdiya before the hordes of Arab invaders 
unleashed on North Afnoe by the Fatimids. 
* The unexpected faot is that the final group (of 
21714 ooins) هد‎ ShT'ite in every respect, ‘Ali سد‎ 
venerated; al-Mustangir ш named and 
&ooorded oaliphal ЫЦев ; the oonoentnrio style 
هد‎ revived.’ The author is oertamly right to 
conclude that ‘an attempt at reconciliation 
with al-Mustanmr, inexplicably ignored or 
suppressed in medieval Arabio histories ’ must 
have taken place. 

That а reconcihation did in fact take place 
has been confirmed recently by a new historical 
souroe, of. M. H. Idris, ‘ Analyse et traduotion 
de deux textes de l'époque mride’ in 70e 
Congràs de lA. F.A.8. (Tunis, May 1951), faso. 
ш, pp. 3-8. 

р. 8. R 


J. CALLE: La ville de Rabat jusqu'au 


t5. Histoire et Archéo- 
2 (Publ. de l'Inst. d. Hautes- 
tudes Marocaines, tome ділу.) Vol. 


I, 596 pp.; vol. п, 12 pp, 187 figs. ; 
vol rr, 12 pp., LXXX plates. Paris: 
Vanoest, 1949. 


Monographs on tho development of the 
principal urban oentres of the Islamic World 
аго always weloome. In this fleld several works 
of а topographioal, or more general, nature are 
due to French scholars. In the first category 
ono is remmded of Maspignon's work on 
Baghdad and of Casenova's topography of 
Pustit, in the second groap—stall unrivalled, 
هد‎ Sauvagot’s Alep and his studies on Damas 
cus and Lattagie. 

M. Caillé's massive work is an attempt to 
provide à study on the same lines for Rabat. 
He presents a detailed (on occasions too 
detailed) historical account from Roman 
times to the establishment of the French 
protectorate in 1912. Though oonverted 
to Islam at an сапу date (д.р. 682), the 
town was never more than nominally depen- 
dent on the central governments of the 
Umayyad end Abbasid dynasties, nor was it 
incorporated in the Futrmid empire. Easenti- 
ally—as ita namo indicates—an outpost, it 
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offered ideal refuge for heretacs and reformers. 
No monuments earlier than the 12th century 
have survived. 

The description of the monuments is 
undertaken by M. COeillé with the same 
painstaking attention to detal as marks 
his treatment of the historical material Of 
outstandmg importance is the mosque of 
Hasan, for which a separate volume в 
promised. This will embody the results of 
exoavations carried out in 1043-44. The 
publication of à monograph оп this moaque 
—the largest Islamic sanctuary of the Western 
World (188 x 189 m.}—will be expeoted with 
interest. The second volume is devoted 
entirely to the reproduotion of line drawings, 
which were unfortunately printed on poor- 
quality paper—hardly stouter than newsprint. 
М. Caillé’s exhaustive collection of material 
deserved & better presentation, perhaps at the 
expense of some of the 80 plates m oollotype 
which fill the third volume and which include 
a number of photographs of very indifferent 
quality. 


D. 8. В. 


L. A. MAYER, J. PINKERFHLD : Some 
Principal Muslim Religious Buildings 
tn Israel. English text, 44 pp., 
Hebrew 39 pp., Arabio 50 pp., 60 figs. 
Jerusalem : Govt. Printing Dept., 
1950. 


This volume reproduces a report submitted 
by the Committee for the Preservation of 
Musim Religious Buildings set up by tho 
Government of Israel. Apert from в survey 
and description of the monuments it contains 
recommendations for them preservation and, 
wherever necessary, for restoration. Only two 
of the monuments have any pretension to 
architectural merit, These are a small sano- 
tuary of Abt Huraira (the companion of the 
Prophet), and the minaret of Ramleh. The 
mausoleum of Abi Huraira is situated at 
Үатпе (Yubni) and was erected by Baybars I 
in 673/1274. Additional work was carried out 
by Qal&wün m 692/1293 after his viotory over 
the Crusaders. In this connexion one might 
mention the havoo wrought by a flood and 
earthquake in that year (cf. e.g. Ibn Furkt, 
Ta'rikh, ed. Zurayq, үш, 154) which resulted 
in the dispetch of builders from Egypt. The 
building (hitherto unrecorded), is not without 
elegance and consists of an open vestabule and 
ه‎ square sanctuary. The latter is covered by 
an egg-shaped dome resting on plain equinches. 
The tomb (which no one will claim as the 
actual resting-plaoo of Abt Huraira) embodies 
part of & Frankish sarcophagus; the stone 
Taso placed on it (reproduced in fig. 4 but not 
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dwelt on in the text) has every appearance of 
a font for holy water taken from a ohuroh. The 
main arch of the vestibule, set between two 
arches with cushioned voussotrs, has a Gothio 
moulding which is well known from 'Oyprus 
and also occurs in Шато territory (of. e.g. 
R. М. Rdefstahl, Turkish Architsotere in Sowth- 
Western Anatolia, Cambridge (Mams.), 198], 
fig. 91, the Akh! Yüsuf türbə built in 647/ 
1249-50; of. also the arch m the castle of 
Harrin, see 8. Lloyd, ‘Harran’ in Anatolian 
Studies, 1, 1951, р. 108, fig. 6, pL x, 2). The 
capitals of Abi Huraira's sanctuary are late 
Corinthian, the columns come from a Roman 
building. Despite the mixture of such hetero- 
geneous elements the total effect of the building 
is pleasing. It fllustrates the Muslim archi- 
tecta! ability to blend widely differing elementa 
without destroying the general harmony of 
their buildings. 

The second important monument recorded 
in this volume is the square mmaret of Ramleh 
—e familiar landmark to many a traveller. 


provided and we are promised a separate 
report on the results of the excavations under- 
taken in the vicinity of the minaret since 1049. 
It is to be hoped that the publication of the 


Tiberias, Safed, oto. Several inscriptions are 
published for tho first time. The original 
wording of these will be found only in the 
Arabie portion of this tri-lingual book and 
crom-references to them would have been 
weloome, as would have been the addition of 
captions to the figures. The volume is well 
printed, the architectural plans and drawing 
are very clear and the photographs good and 
well chosen. _ 

This conscientious record of hitherto un- 
known buildings is a useful contribution to & 
future corpus of Ialamio architecture. 


D. B. R. 


JACOB M. LANDAU: 
Parties in 
viv: Israel 
214. 


The first part of this work describes the oon- 
stitution and summarizes the activities and 
achievements of each of the parliamentary 
bodies which functioned in Egypt from 1866 
to 1922. It makes no attempt to correlate their 
development with that of education, journal- 
ism, or any other component of national oon- 
sciousness, nor does it uncover new facts which 
call for & reconsideration of prevailing views 
оп the growth of modern Egypt. But by its 


Parliaments ond 
viii, 212 pp. Tel- 


lishing House, 1953, 
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careful sifting of voluminous material in 
books, periodicals, and archives, it makos 
definite, detailed, and authoritative much of 
tho mformation that was hitherto vaguely 
assumed or surmised, 

The second part, in so far as ib deals with 
political parties durmg the same period, is as 
fully documented as tho first, and in parts—as 
when it speaks of secret societies and of 
Mustafa Каті connexions with some of them 
—revealing as well. It is surprising, therefore, 
that on the important question of the first 
split in the nationalist ranks and the creation 
of the Liberal-Constitutional party in opposi- 
tion to the Wafd, Dr. Landau should write 
‘It is not known exactly how 


between ад and ‘АаП over the leadership 
of the official delegation has never bean & 
secret, and a detailed if partisan account of the 
events leadmg to а breach is given in at lest 
one of the sources quoted by Dr. Landau, 
al-‘Aqqid’s Sa'd Zaghlal : Sirah wa Тамууай 
(pp. 358—389). 

The chapters covering the period 1866—1924 
wore submitted as & Ph.D. thems to London 
University. In adding & cursory chapter pur- 
porting ‘to bring the story up to 1958’ 
Dr. Landau was ill-advised. His information 
here is vague, unbalanced, and’ incomplete, 
and by * oommon knowledge’ as an 
excuse for lack of documentation he sbdicates 
the very quahty which recommends the 
remainder of his work. 

The last chapter excepted, this book 1s likely 
to become indispensable to the serious student 
of modern Egypt. It is the more regrettable, 
therefore, that typographical limitations tm- 
posed a clumsy system of transliteration, and 
that the vowelling of some names is in- 
accurate—Ziwür for Ziwar, Qitnt for QalifnT, 
and even Daniskwül for the all-too-notorious 
Danghavwiy. 

Р. CACHIA 


V. Мтновяку: Studies in Caucasian 
History. (Cambridge Oriental Series, 
No. 6.) 196 pp., (18 Arabic text) ; 
1 map. London: Taylor’s Foreign 
Press, 1953, 35s. 


With characteristic patience and akill, 
Professor Minorsky has filled in the bere out- 
Imes of a fragment of Transcaucasian history 
in the 10th and 11th centuries. The besis of 
the study is a short section in the fuller Arabio 
original of Mitnejjim-beshi’s Saha’ if al-Abkbär, 
itself based on a lost local chronicle relating to 
a family of Kurdish adventurers, the Shaddi- 
dids, who held rule in Ganja until dispossessed 
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by the Beljuks. But this in itself means little ; 
the Arabic text is, moreover, imperfect and the 
translation not always sure. What gives this 
chronicle of raids and rapine rts value is that, 
out of his moomparable store of geographical 
and historloal knowledge, Professor Minorsky 
has amplified the episode in such & manner as 
to display : (1) the exploitatzon by the tz1bes of 
the Iranian borderlands of the freedom result- 
ing from the benevolent attitude of the 
Buwaihids (sc. the latters’ inability to control 
them); (2) the affects of this Kurdish intrusion 
into the existing mixture of racea, culturea, and 
religions in Armenia; and (8) the influence of 
the mult-national and interoonfessional society 
of Dyin, with its polttloal and commercial 
interests, upon the Kurds themselves. This is 
history in the raw, divested of the protective 
covering of our comfortable generalities. 

After tracing out the fortunes of the later 
Shaddidids and the Georgians at Ani, Pro- 
fessor Minorsky has added an original and 
instructive chapter, entitled ' The Prehistory 
of Baladin’, in which the factors mentioned 
under (3) &bove are analysed in relation to the 
Ayyübid family (descended from a Ime of 
* followers ’ of the Shaddidids) and to Saladin 
himself, and many scattered threads are drawn 
together by & master’s hand. Two appendices 
follow, the first of which enumerates the 
Kurdish elements in Saladin's army and some 
of ther tribal oonnexions; much oould be 
added to this, but it is sufficient for its purpose, 
and the commentary is most useful. The 
second, оп the eastern expansion of the 
Ayythids, is perhaps a little romantic in 
viewing this as an ‘atavistio’ current in 
Ayyübld policy. The origmal reasons for the 
Ayyübid occupation of Mesopotamia and 
Diy&r Bakr were realistio enough: to protect 
their Syrian posseasions from attack from the 
directions of Mosu) and Adharbayjan. Tho 
later developments still remain obscure, but 
the interplay of local forces probably accounts 
for them, as well as the internal rivalries of the 
Ayyubid princes themselves. 

In a further short addendum (рр. 156-7), 
Professor Mmoraky oriticixes in general terms 
the present reviewer's conclusions regarding 
Ibn al-Athtr’s reliability (Specudwn, Jan., 
1950, 58—78), and reasserts his beljef in the 
‘testimony of this conscientious historian '. 
Most students of medieval Islamic history 
would agree that one of the main problems in 
this 2610 is to trace down the precise sources 
used by Ibn al-Athir, and evaluate his handling 
of them. In the article ated, the argument, 
based оп а large number of precise examples, 
was that Ibn al-Athir drew almost all his 
factual data on the history of Saladin from 
‘Imid ad-Din, and that in doing so he on 
several occasions twisted the facts. The 
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argument may be wrong; but the only way to 
disprove is by controverting the evidence in 
detail; and it is irrelevant to show that in the 
treatment of his sources in other parts of his 
history, where his personal sympathies were 
not involved (see Professor Minorsky’s note on 
p. 140) Ibn al-Athir may be less open to 
antciam, 

Н. А. В. GIBB 


GOTTHARD ЈАвонкЕ: Der Islam in dor 
neuen Türkei: cine rechisgesohiokt- 
liche Unter. . (Die Welk des 
Islams, N.S. Vol. т, Nos. 1-2.) 174 pp. 
Leiden: Е. J. Brill, 1951. 


During the last few years there has bean 
increasing discussion in Turkey and abroad 
concerning the limited restoration of Islam in 
the publio life of the country. This analysis of 
the changes in the legal pomtion of Islam in the 
Turkish Republio 1s therefore most timely and 
weloome, After a brief historical introduction, 
Dr. Jdschke examines the legal aspects of the 
scoularizing reforms of Kemal Ataturk, dealing 
with the abrogation and replacement of the 
Shari'a, the wosternization of social Ше, and 
related toplos. From this he passes to the lees 
familiar ground of the Turkifloation of worship, 
the changes in the administration of religious 
affairs, and the problems of religious education, 
both in the schools and in the special tnstitu- 
tions for the training of religious functionaries. 
The book concludes with an account and 
evaluation of lucism from its origins in 
Turkey until the recent modifloations it has 
undergone. Dr. Jaschke’s book is based 
throughout on а careful and accurate exploita- 
tion of Turkish and other sources, and carries 
the story right up to the date of printing, in 
December, 1950. While making Httle attempt 
at an historical or sociological interpretetzon of 
the changes he describes, he provides a detailed 
and meticulously documented description of 
events as reflected in legislation, administra- 
tive orders, official reports and statements, 
and the press, which will be invaluable to all 


students of modern Turkey. 


B. L. 


Онлвготтв Квловн (ed.): Ancient 
Joa Hymns. 144 pp. Ujjain: 
Scindia Oriental Institute, 1952. 


Under this rather unjustified ttle, Dr. 
Krause has edited eight Svetimbara Jaina 
hymns, of which the earliest dates probably 
from the 12th century a.D., and the latest from 
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the 18th. They seem to be hitherto un- 
publmhed and for the most part unknown. 
Seven are in Sanskrit and one in & dialect 
identifled as а late Gaurjare Apebhraméáa. 

As these hymns were written mainly in 
honour of individual Tirthas and Tirtham- 
karas, an outline of Jaina cosmology is given 
in & brief introduction. In the more lengthy 
‘Remarks on the Texts’ an attempt is made 
to define the literary and historical background 
of the hymns, identify the authors where 
possible, and assess their contribution to Jaina 
hagiography. 

Each hymn is edited from a single MS., 
though Velankar (Jinaratnakoéa, р. 307) 
refers to two other MES. of the Mah&virastuti 
of Jinapeti existing in India, which might have 
proved useful in establishing the text. In this 
respect, the statement (p. 84) that this work is 
“mentioned for the first time in this volume’ 
is diffloult to understand. The MB. reading, 
when it is not followed, is given in the Critloal 
Apparatus. Presumably printing errors 
account for the fact that in some places in the 
Apebhramée hymn there is no difference 
evident between the text as emended and the 
origmal MS. readings. 

Short notes are appended to the first aix 
hymns, excluding the Apebhraméa. There is 
& bibliography, but no index. 

The literary merit of the hymns varies 
greatly. Some are attractive compositions in 
the Kavya style, while the Tirthamils- 
oaityavendans consists merely of the enumera- 
tion of the names of 76 Tirthas, so arranged as 
to form five Sardtilavikridite stanzas, ‘ for- 
mally all but perfect '. 


X. В. NORMAN 


EARL Swisher: Омма з Management of 
the American Barbarians. A study о 
Sino-Amerioan Relations, 1841-1861, 


Monograph No. 2.) : 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University, for 
Far Eastern Association, 1953. 


Professor Swisher of the University of 
Colorado has spent fifteen years on this in- 
valuable study, translating, selecting, and 


1947-48, were spent in Peking under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. In the 
introduction he explains thas he has simplified 
the original Chinese title, Ch‘ing Tai Oh‘ow 
Pan I Wu Shih Mo, or ‘The Management of 
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Barbarian Affairs of the Ch'ing Dynasty from 

ing to End’, not only for convenience 
but because he realized after reading the docu- 
ments that the Manchu Court was in faot 
attempting to manipulate America for its own 
ends. 


After the Revolution, the Republican 
authorities began to investigate and set in 
order the ‘uncounted tons of manuscript’ in 
the Impenal archives, publishing them at 
intervals. 16 was ه‎ work that oontinued 
through the years of the Nationalist regime. 
Professor Swisher was struck by the special 
interest of the period 1841-1861, ‘ the era of 
violent conflict between England and Chins 
... and again between the Anglo-French allies 
and China. ... The peculiar significance of this 
period lies in the fact that 15 was one not only 
of violence but also of indirect contact. After 
1861 Stno-Western diplomacy was ai least 
formally comparable to the international 
relations of other countries’. 

The court at Peking observed that Americans 
were more easily managed than were British, 
and they were well aware of the fact that 
Britain and the United States had twice come 
to blows. They conoeived the idea of ‘ using 
berbenans to curb barbarians’ and kept it in 
mind as & possibility. That they were not 
completely indifferent to the rest of the world, 
which they called ‘ outside’, is quite clear, 
though they continued to the end to maintain 
that the outside didn’t matter. Quotable 
tatbits occur on nearly every page. Just one 
hundred years ago an official of the court 
wrote reporting on his interview with an 
American diplomat: ‘At present China has 
nothing whatever to discuss with any foreign 
country’. 

In March, 1851, the Shanghai Tao-t‘ai 
commented: * Ав to the United States, they 
do no more than follow in England's wake and 
utlixo her strength. As feelings аго not really 
cordial between them, they suspect and dislike 
each other. They [the Americans] are not in 
the least worthy af our concern’. 

In his introductson Professor Swisher 
explains the origin of the Ch‘ing Tas Chou Pan 
I We Shih Mo, the vicissitudes which befell 
various copies, the significance of the work, and 
the considerations which guided his selection of 
the documents here translated. Part 1, chapter 
1, deals lucidly with the handling of Chinese 
Foreign Affairs, 1841-1891, and the workings 
of the organization set up to deal with them. 
Chapter 2 gives an interesting account af the 
Chinese personnel involved in dealing with the 
United States, 1841-1861, and Chapter 8 
discusses the attitudes of Ohmese officials 
towards the United States in the same period. 
Part п, much the longest section of the book, 
comprises the 546 translated documents 
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dealing with the United States, arranged in given of quotations from poetry and ihe 


strictly chronological order, and subdivided 
into chapters. Each chapter is preceded by a 
brief explanation of the nature of the doou- 
ments concerned, and а note an the Western 
pubhahed documentary material which paral- 
lols the Chinese documents. The work is 
‘rounded off with а number of valuable gloss- 
artes (Including ane of Chinese personal names 
with their characters and biographical notes), 
an adequate bibliography, and а not altogether 
adequate index. 

The editonal statement tq the original 
Chinese work observed : ‘This compilation is 
not so much to show that past actions were 
Tight or wrong, as to serve as а reference for 
future generations’. Thanks to Professor 
Swisher’s efforts, this result has been achieved 
in а more far-reaching way than the Chmese 


Styles. xviii, 192 pp. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, for оаа 
stitute. (London: Geoffrey - 
berlege), 1953, 245. 


This volume of texts photolithographioally 
reproduced from original works, textbooks, and 
seloctions includes twenty pieces of Chinese 
prose dating from the T'ang репой (the 
earliest being two by Han Yu) to the 20th 
century. The source edition is indloated in 
each case. The work forms а parallel with the 
two-volume Selected Japanese Texts for U micer- 
sity Students compiled by Hliseéeff and Reis- 
chauer and published by the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute in 1044, 

Among the writers in the classical style Han 
Yu, Ouyang Hain, Chu Hai, Yuan Mei, and 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao are represented, and there is 
the author’s preface to the» Shed Hu Chuan; 
the six pieces in colloquia] style are by Hu 
Shih, Feng Yu-lan, and Liang Ch'i-oh'ao. 
Bach piece is complete in itself, and the oom- 
pier states in hie Introduction that ho has 
chosen texts bearing on the subject of Chinese 
cultural history; with the clamdioal texta he 
hes further limited himself to those the 
grammar of whose language is ' still in use ’. 

The is on the whole excellent 


tions, for example by Legge and Waley, aro 


classica. 
М. А. Е. HALLIDAY 


Haws Н. FRANKBL (tr.) : Biographies of 
Meng Haojam. (Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia: Chinese Dynastic Histories 
Translations, No. 1.) vi, 25 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Prees; London: 
Oambridge University Press, 1952, 
500., 4s. 

Tho series of which this booklet is the first 
to appear is not planned to cover as wide & 
range as its title suggests, for wo аге told by 
the Editors that ‘ these annotated translations 
will cover integral parts of the standard 
dynastic histories for periods in which scholars 
at Berkeley have been interested for some 
time, namely, the early middle periods of 
Chinese history, from the beginning of the 
Three Kingdoms to the end of the Five 


Dr. Frenkel’s contmbution consists of (i) а 
translation of the biographies of the poet Mang 
Hao-jan (c. 001—740) in the Old and New T'ang 
Histories, (H) full and admirable notes to these 
two texts, and (ri) an extensive bibliography 
of works used, which includes notes on probable 
sources drawn on for the Hsin T'ang Shw's 
fuller account. 

The contrast between the texta of the Old 
and New histories is of mterest to the student 
of Chmese historiography, illustrating as it 
does the differences of approach, method, and 
treatment in the two works. 

The translation of Tang official designations, 
as alwayz, raises problems; and Dr. Frankel 
has chosen to follow the example of literal 
renderings set by des Rotours, writing e.g. 
' Unrvermty of the Sons of the State’ for Kuo 


Chinese Thought, od. A. F. Wright, Chicago, 
1958, pp. 275-6, 279, and 283); but such 
criticisms do little to depreciate the merit and 
value of this kind of contribution to Chinese 
biography. Dr. Frankel’s booklet is а good 
beginning, and we must wish all success to the 
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RrcHARD Wrstapt: A  Praotioal 


Modern  Malay-Englisk Dictionary. 
225 pp. Singapore: Kelly and Walsh, 
1959, Mal Mal. $7.50, postage 750. 

It is now over twenty увага sinoe the last 
edition of E. J. Wilkinson’s monumental 
Malay-Engliah diotionary appeared, during 
which timo it oan be sad of the Malay of the 
Peninsula jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defbuxii 
Orontes, the defluent in this case being 
Indonesian. Wilkinson’s dictionary is there- 
fore to some extent out of date, and for the 
average student it is moreover oumbrous, 
expensive, and hard to come by. Sir Richard 
Winstedt has accordingly rendered а consider- 
able service to the contemporary study of 
Malay by produomg his Practical Modern 
Malay-Buglish Dictionary, which із up to date, 
handy, cheap, and readily obtainable. Con- 
sidering that the dictionary iteelf is contained 
in 204 pp., the amount of information it gives 
is surprisingty large, and its reliability stands 
tests on literature so disparate as the Séarah 
Milayw and a current Malay newspaper. It 
possesses, too, an extremely useful appendix 
of Arabio spelling of Malay words. Here and 
there one notices definitions which oould be 
improved, e.g. that of Aabis is substantially the 
name as that of гыдай, which obviously it 
should not be. And it is to be hoped that future 
editions of this work will grve more of the words 
in common use on the east coast, where dwells 
nearly a third of the total Malay population of 
the Peninsula. 0. 0. BROWN 


Ас Онншме: Catalogue du fonds 
khmer. (Bibliothèque Nationale. 
Département des manuscrite.) xiii, 
307 pp. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1953. 


The last printed catalogue of the Cambodian 
manuscripts of the Bibliothèque Nationale 


polynéetens 

1912). M. Au Chhieng has not only brought 
that catalogue up to date, but has added 
considerably to the information which it 
contained. He has given а fuller résumé of the 
content of each work together with & citation 
of the beginning and end of cach bundle of 
palm-leaves and each paper manuscript. 
Moreover, he has furnished oonoordanoes with 
Pali originals, referenoes to published trans- 
lations, eto. This book will be weloomed as a 
work of referenoe by all who are engaged in 
Cambodian studies, whether от not they oan 
regularly be readers in the BibHothdque 


N JUDITH M. JAOOB 


Івгровв Drax: 


a ل‎ pate MT Rene ае 
Indo-Hittite Laryngeals, the title of this work 
ce paris ш سا‎ The 


be no special justdfloation for treatmg the 
PMP *q and *h as а class, except for а dubious 
рһопейо interpretation. A ' deductive’ study 
of IK, which takes the ‘reconstructed’ 
system as its starting-point, is justifiable only 
by the rigorously proven validity of that 
system; where no comparable validity is 
established, deductive studies are premature 
and prone to the generation of peeudo- 
problems. Thus the present study displays all 
the ТЕ paraphernalia for the explanation of 
sound-law exceptions (analogy, borrowing, 
metathesus, metanalysis, eto.), but without the 
historica] controls, and in support of a system 
of correspondences that m any case сап hardly 
as yet be said to merit such devotion. In IE a 
genetic hypothesis is justified, Hf at all, by the 
picture of divergence presented in the erten- 
sive historical material; the conditions in 
MP are notoriously different. The same circum- 
stance makes possible for IE the identification 
of semantically divergent forms, whioh, especi- 
ally when different cultures аге involved, is 
otherwise a hazardous procedure (of. $ 117: 
Bk. йуаш ' dog ', Jv. ayam ‘ chicken ’). 

One must view with some scepticasm a oom- 
parative edifice founded largely on phonetically 
and phonologioally inadequate second-hand 
statements, по lees so when, as in the present 
instance, theso are submitted to а process of 


: ‘I do not always observe the 
difference between п and о as indicated in the 
these vowels instead according to Tagalog 
rules’; $51: ‘ТЪЪ Javanese material ıs taken 
from Janex, but is interpreted in regard to 
intervooalio h m accordance with the state- 
ments of Kiliaan '. Dr. Dyen's work will have 
served & useful purpose if it has demonstrated, 
pace Dempwolf, that in а field where adequate 
descriptive statements are generally laoking, 
an essay into comparatasm oan hardly hope to 
avoid embarrassment. W. B. ALLEN 


J. Е. HoLLEMAN: Shona Customary 
Law. xix, 401 pp. London: Cum- 
berlege, 1952, 435. (South Africa). . 
Tho Rhodes Livingstone Institute, of which 
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the author is & member, and the Beit Railway 
Trust, which provided the funds for Dr. 
Holleman’s research and the publication of the 
results, deserve commendation (along with its 
author) for the appearance of & work of this 
calibre. It not only fills, in a definitive manner, 
& gap in our knowledge of customary law, but 
it sets an example and а standard for future 
investigators of other customary legal systems. 

The author was, he tells us, led (by his 
conviction of the lack of & systematio and up- 
to-date acoount of Shona law) from his more 
general anthropological research into Shona 
tribal life in Southern Rhodesia, to concentrate 
on Shona law as at present expressed and 
&pplied among the Roxwi, Mbire, and Here of 
central Mashonaland. The toplos which he 


marriage ; КҮ йшй to property These 
topics present, as the author rightly remarks, 
a unity from the legal point of view. 

To acquire his materal the author has 
employed the usual anthropological techniques 
of observation and interrogation m the field. 
By the latter process ho elicited а large number 
of actual cases, which formed а basis for dis- 
cumion of general principles with native 
informants. Reports of many of these cases 
appear in the text. It was intended that the 
work under notice should be a study of ‘ the 
indigenous administration of justice ’ ; hence 
cases dealing with native law in the High 
Court or the Native Appeal Court were specifl- 
cally excluded. Also mtentianally excluded 
are all referenoes to previous published work on 
Shana law and custom. Although this plan 
may enhance the value of the work anthropo- 


logically as a contemporaneous expomtion of 
Bhona law, it is to be hoped (in the interests كه‎ 
а more purely legal approach) that Dr. Holle- 
man will turn his critical attention at a later 
date to the material he has now omitted. 

As for the substance of the work, the author 
is to be congratulated on the able way in which 
he has handled а mass of material: the care 
with whioh the material is assembled, and the 
clarity with which it is presented, stand out. 
Many vernacular terms are used in the text, 
thus overcoming the difficulty of finding suit- 
&ble legal equivalents in English ; the reader, 
until he has beoome familiar with them, is 
aided by a comprehensive ' Glossary of Native 
Terms and Phrases '. 

The book is immaculately produced; but 
may one suggest that in future editions case 
reports should be differentiated from the tert 
by the use of different type ? 
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J. V. Murra, В. M. Haxxm, Е: 
Howie (tr.): The Soviet Linguisti 
Controversy. 98 pp. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1951. 


This هر‎ & collection of translations of thirty- 
one articles which appeared in the Soviet Press, 
chiefly in Pravda, between May and August, 
1950, when the whole realm of Soviet Imguistics 
and teaching came under discussion. The work 
of Marr and its relation to Marxism in Russian 
political life was central in what м described 
here as The Sowiei Longuistio Controversy, and 
їп an article m Soviet Studies, voL n, No. 3, 
1851, by Jeffrey Ellis and Robert W. Davies, 
* The Crisis ш Soviet Linguistics ’. 

In this collectzon, there are three statements 
by Stalin (1) ‘On Marrim in Linguistics’, 
(Н) ‘ On Several Problems of Linguistios ', and 
(iii) ' Replies to Comrades’, In the article ‘ Let 
us Correct Mistakes in our Work’, Professor 
М. Yakovlev oonoludes ‘Armed with the 
Btalinist teaching on language, Soviet linguists 
are now placed in the front ranks of fighters 
for progressive materialist science’. There is 
a repudiation of Marr and the inculoation of 
true Marxism in Soviet Imguistios as inter- 
preted by Stalin who declared that language 
is not to be regarded as an ideological super- 
structure on the economic basis of the society 
in which it is used. It is a grave error for a 
Marxist to confuse language with super- 
structure. Stalin’s articles are regarded as of 
the highest importance, both for linguistics 
and Marxism as a whole, thus affecting his- 
toriana, philosophers, and economists. It is the 
hope that with linguistics as one of the 
pemcipel weapons, Soviet linguistios will out- 
strip bourgeois lingunszo&, even in technical 
method, and recreate a Soviet comparative 
historical Linguistics, especially for the Slavonic 
languages with Russian in the central place. 
Тыз is clearly exemplified throughout this 
Pross discussion. 

Previously, in what may be called the ‘ Marr 
period ', too much emphasis had been laid on 


singlenees of their development. Clearly, there 
was а danger here of ‘reactionary, ldeelistio ' 
concepts centrmg on Turkish and Finnish and 
even, perhaps, on the seperate Slavonio 
The new language polloy, by 
emphaaixmg the value of comparative historical 
study, and adversely oriticixing the dualisms 
of Western bourgeois linguistics besed on De 
Saussure, not only restored the links with the 
best of traditional oomperative Inguistios but 
made it possible to concentrate an Slavonic lin- 
guistios as а unifying study centred on Russian, 
backed by the strength of Pan-Slaviam. 
The Russian language is а source of enrioh- 
ment for all the languages of the Soviet Union, 


SHORT NOTIOBS . 


and loan-words, preserving as far as possible 
the Russian spelling, strengthen all movements 
towards & good Soviet way of life; as to 
who are to be the chosen people in this matter 
of language, 16 would seem that tho oholoe is 
between the English and the Russian speaking 


Of the thirty-one articles in this collection, 
seven in addition to Stalin's contributions 
deserve notice, They are: A. Chikobava ' On 
Certam Problems of Soviet Linguistics’, 
F. Filin ‘ Against Stagnation, For the Develop- 
ment of Soviet Linguistzos ', V. Vinogradov 
‘Let us Develop Soviet Linguistics on the 
Basis of Marxist-Leninist Theory’ and ‘A 
Program of Marxist Linguustios ', G. Akhvle- 
diani ‘For а Leninist-Stalinist Path of 
Development in Soviet Lingustios ’, L Meah- 
chaninov ‘ Letter to the Editors of Pravda ’, 
N. Ohemodanov ‘ Letter to the Editors '. 

The contributions of Slav scholars to lm- 
guistica have been weighty and far-reaching, 
and important features of contemporary work 
are traceable to Baudouin de Courtenay and 
the group around him, to Trubetxkoy and his 
circle, to Kurylowioz and many others in 
specialist fields, sull happily with us. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the criss has passed. 
and that political storms will not mar the 
fairo weather which may favour us in the 
immediate future. 

J. B. FIRTH 


Отто Brrza : Ortentalische Stoffe in den 
Kinder- und Hausmärchen der Brüder 
Grimm 1 zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte dee Orienta Bd. 6). 
47 pp. Walldorf-Heesen : Verlag für 
Onentkunde, 1952. 


In his brief but informative study of the 
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oriental matter in the Kinder- und Hams- 
marchen of the Brothers Grimm, Professor 
Spies deals chiefly with the ways and means by 
which oriental tales and motifs passed into 
Europe and in particular into Germany 
(pp. 11-28); with & dozen teles whose 
eastern origins had bean hitherto unnoticed. or 
at least not fully appreciated (рр. 20-41); and 
with the literary forms in which tales of 
oriental provenance were couched (pp. 42-8). 
From the review of past theories about 
Marchenforschung with whioh he begins his 
inquiry опе is glad to learn that the author’s 
approach is historical and free from precon- 
carved ideas, 

Tales current in the Islamic world came to 
Central Europe through Spain, Sicily, and the 
Italian Penmsuls, with Jews as prominent 
mediators. Plots and motifs from Byzantine 
novels and Christian legend came by way of 
the Crusades and the Latin overlordship of 
Byzantium. The Manichees and their heirs 
reoeive especial mention as mediators in the 
Near East. Then come the Ottomans and 
Mongols in Europe, bringing ther contribution 
from & Central as well as Nearer Asian pool. 

Professor Spies is wise to try to exhaust 
known written sources and historio contacts 
before facing the perils of the comparative 
method. But in his Conclusion he suggests а 
way of minimizing its dangers. By taking tales 
of known oriental provenance, one could 
determine how they have been assimilated to 
a suooession of local conditions and so form an 
idea of the various ethnic styles. Armed with 
such knowledge, Mdrchenforscher could then 
penetrate ever deeper into the mystery (if it 
be & mystery) of how good stories get them- 
selvea told, somehow, very far afleld. 


4. T. HATTO 
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` A CONTROVERSIAL INCIDENT AND THE RELATED 
POEM IN THE LIFE OF HASSAN B. THABIT 


By W. АВАРАТ 
OEM No. CXL in the Diwan of Haasin b. Thabit! is usually connected with 
the incident when the poet was attacked and wounded by Safwan b. 
al-Mu‘attal.? However, the poem itself, the incident, and the precise relation 
between poem and incident all seem to have been the subject of controversy. 
As for the poem, different versions exist in various sources. The opening 
line is :— 

Wiis ACA КЕЛГИЛЕ سی‎ 
البلد‎ AG امسى‎ WIGAN “ols AS أسى الللاييس' قد عزدًا وقد‎ 
‘The “scum” have become powerful and numerous, and the son of 

al-Furai'a has become insignificant in the town.’ 3 


The attaok is generally teken as directed against the newcomers to Madina 
after the arrival there of the Prophet, especially the Qurashites. Instead of the 


word خلا يس‎ the word — à ‘tramps ’,4 is often used.5 


According to the version in the Diwans, a line follows (l. 2), directed against 
the tribe of Muzaina :— 
* Muzaina have come from ‘Ата to expel me! Back! Muraina, and my 
bonds be round ‘your necks.’ 
Line 3 could only refer to Muzaina in line 2 :— Ё 
‘They threw out hints, quietly and in secret, directed against mo, аз 
if I belong to nobody.’ 


1 ed, Hirschfeld, Gibb Mem. Series No. xir. The poem is on p. 31 їп the Tunis edition, and 
р. 104 in BarqüqT's (Cairo, 1929). 

1 For references see below. 

* Ibn а-Вшъгь is the poet himself. Commentators and laxıoographers point out that the 
expression 212/1 iz could also give the opposite sense, and differ es to which meaning was 
intended here. Most of them recommend the sense used in the sboveranslation, which is clearly 
the more fitting. э 

4 Though editors (e.g. Вагайд1—ү.в.) and lexioographers (e.g. Lisün, т. 265, and Taj, т. 186) 
explam jalabi as tho plural of 34} (the garment), I venture the opmion that it is the plural 
of a pesmve partiorple of an augmented form of the verb jalaba, 1.6. ' the “imported” ones’, 
henoe the ‘ trampa' in the above translation. (For such augmented forms which do not affect 
the meaning of the verb, see Ibn al-H&jib, al Sha ftya, ed. M. N. al-Hasan, Cairo, 1989, 1. 52 
and 62.) It is worth notang that Suhaili’s gloss for the word is ‘ strangers ’, while Ibn al-Anbéri 
(Kitad al-Addad, ed. Houtsma, Leyden, 1881, p. БО) explams it as ‘slaves’. Both these explana- 
tons oan farly be taken as supporting the above contention. Conoerning the other opinion, 1t 
oan be said: (a) that there ш no independent suggestion that the Maooans had а distinctive 
garment by whioh they were known ; (b) that tho appellation was evidently intended exclusively 
for the t Maocoans, and is found applied to them in poems attributed to Maccan polytheista 
(Stra, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 589). 

5 Siva 738 ; Agh&nI (Bulag), IY. 12; Tabari, т. 1626-7, eto. 
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Lines 4—7 are personal boasting in a strongly defiant tone :— 

‘He who matches himself against me or falls in the claws of the lion is 
[as good as] lost to his mother (1. 4). The sea, when it rages in a storm and 
casta foam upon the shore (1. 5) is no more devastating than I, when, in my 
rage, I inflict destruction like rain mixed with hail (1. 6). The victim I kill 
will neither be paid for nor avenged (L 7). 

The last two lines stand on their own :— 

* Tell ‘Ubaid [his son ‘Abdu’l-Rahman] that I have left him the best 
legacy that a father leaves to his son (1.8): a house, fruitful palm-trees 
and slave-girls olad in the silk of Qasa, [white] like hail (1. 9).’ 

There are minor variations in different versions which are of no significance. 
Three major variations, however, must be recorded :— 

1. The version given by Ibn Isháq.! In it lines 2 and 3 about Muzaina are 
missing, as are lines 8 and 9 about the legacy to his son. However, three com- 
pletely fresh lines are added, directed specifically against Quraish and 
threatening continuous war until they embrace Islam :— 

| ‘As for Quraish, I shall not make peace with them until they return 
from the wrong to the right way; and abandon al-Lat and al-‘Uzsa “ in 

a battle’’, and bow, all of them, before the One God ; and testify that what 

the Apostle has told them is the truth, and fulfil the covenant of God.’ 

2. A longer version in al-Aghani (гу. 18), where it is stated that Mus‘ab is 
responsible for it, and that al-Zuhri does not subscribe to it. In this version of 
eleven lines, the two lines to his son (here directed to ‘ my children ’) are found 
at the end, preceded by the three lines directed against Quraish, as well as the 
rest of the poem in the Diwans, except for line 2, directed expressly against 
Muraina. 1 

З. The shortest version of all is given by al-Tabari. Five lines only are given : 
1, 4, 7, 5, 6, in this order, which is the order for this part of the poem in the Sira. 

It ів thus clear that there are, all told, four sections each of which is 
а complete and distinct unit, and that the different versions are made up of 
one, two, or three of thess sections, but never of the complete four: These 
sections are :— 


(1) Lines 1, 4, 5, 6,7 (sometimes in a slightly different order, and sometimes 
separated by another section). This section is found in all versions. 

(ii) The two lines about Muzaina, Il. 2-3. Sometimes this section is reduced 
to one line, 2, and line 3 is merged with section 1. 

(ш) The two lines about the legacy to his воп, 1. 8-9. 

(tv) The three lines against Quraish in particular. These are not found in 
the Diwans. 

Two questions arise concerning this poem : 1. What was the precise occasion 
for it and the exact story behind it ? and П. What parts of ‘the poem’ are 


1 Sira, 788. 3 Таан, т, 1526. 
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authentic ? Though these two questions are closely related, it is possible to 
discuss them separately. 

I. Many versions of the story are given, both for the incident iteelf and for 
the sequel. It is best to summarize first the various versions given for the 
incident, and secondly those for the sequel. The largest number of these is 
found in al-Aghàni, rv. 11-13. 


(i) The Inotdent 

(a) Hassan used to spread a carpet at Füri', his ufum, for his friends who 
would sit and gossip. One day, seeing the great number of Arabs who came to 
Madina to embrace Islam, Hassan recited: ‘I see that the “soum’’ have 
become powerful and numerous, eto.’ (1. 1). Hearing the story, the Prophet 
said, ‘ Who would deal with the “ people of the carpet" at Fari‘ for me f’ 
Safwan volunteered, and when the men concerned saw him coming with drawn 
sword they ran away. He caught Hassan, however, as he was running for 
shelter and wounded him in the buttocks. 

(b) Safwan struck Hassin because of Hassan’s part in the scandal against 
‘Aisha, in which Safwan was accused. 

(о) Almost a combination of (a) and (b). ‘ Safwan attacked Hassan with the 
sword when he heard of the accusations Haasan had levelled at him concerning 
the scandal. Hassan had also composed poetry with insinuations against Ibn 
Al-Mu'attal and the Arab converts from the Mudarite tribes.’ * Ibn Ishaq, and 
following him, Таһатї, emphasize the equal importance of both reasons by 
writing, ‘In addition, Hassan had composed, eto.'. 

(d) On the way back after the raid on Band al-Mustaliq (А.н. 6) а quarrel 
&rose over the use of the water of a well, between a ‘servant’ of the Prophet 
and some young Апвагів. Thereupon, ‘Abdullah b. Ubayy b. Salil, the most 
notorious of the ‘ hypocrites ’ said, according to this version, ‘ This is how they 
repay us. We sheltered them and now they fight us’. This ‘reached Hassan, 
who said, intending the immigrants from the various tribes who came to the 
Prophet, “ The ‘tramps’ have become numerous and powerful, etc.” ’.? 

Without connecting it expressly with the poem, Ibn Ishaq gives the same 
story with some significant variations.‘ The occasion and the date are the same, 
the servant belonged to Umar b. al-Khattab, not the Prophet. What is 
important, however, is that the words that Ibn Salül used, according to this 
version, are themselves used by Hassan in the first line of the poem as it is 
reported by Ibn Ishaq and most other sources. For in his outburst he uses, 


‘tramps ’,‏ جار س ‘they have rivalled us in numerical strength’, ٠‏ كاثرونا 
x‏ 
and he talked of the “Y| ‘the more powerful ', expelling the weaker.‏ 


We also read that the Prophet evaded trouble by an immediate forced 


1 Agh&nl, rv. 11. * Agh&ni, rv. 12; Ibn Tah&q, 738; Tabari, т, 1528. 
з Aghüni, rv. 12. 4 p. 726. 
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march which continued for the rest of that day, the whole of the night, and the 
first part of the following day, so that when they halted under the heat of the 
sun the men were too exhausted to do anything but fall asleep. 

There is hardly апу need to mention that 15 was during this journey baok 
to Madina that the scandal started. 

(e) A note introducing the poem in the Diwans, which is identical in all 
available editions and whioh must therefore be by Ibn Habib himself or one of 
his immediate disciples, seems to suggest that Hassan. composed the poem after 
the ‘ incident' and the sequel. The note gives the atory that Safwan had vowed 
to strike Hassan one blow with the sword if God should reveal his innocence. 
When this happened he struck Hassan, who was later compensated. Thus the 
poem, according to this note, records or ‘ celebrates ’ what happened at the end. 


(ii) The Sequel 

(a) After the attack, Hassin’s relatives arrested Safwan, tied his hands 
behind his back, and on their way to their house they were met by Ibn Rawaha 
(or Sa'd b. 'Ubàda), who, on hearing the story, and learning that Safwan 
was arrested without the knowledge of the Prophet, rebukes them for being too 
daring, and orders his release. They then go to the Prophet who calls both 
Hassan and Safwan. Safwan complains that Hassan hurt and slandered him 
and that in his anger he struck him. Upon which the Prophet says to Hassan, 
‘ Hast thou found fault with my people because God has guided them to Islam 1 ', 
or ' Thou hast upbraided my people because God has guided them to Islam ’. 
Then he said, * Be charitable, oh Hassan, in [your reaction to] what has befallen 
thee’. To which Hassan replies that he forgives it for the Prophet’s sake.* 
Ibn Ishaq and Tabari go on to say that the Prophet gave Hassan, as a compensa- 
tion, а piece of land in Madina and an Egyptian alave-girl, Birin. 

(b) The same story about the arrest of Safwan by Hassin’s immediate 
relatives and his release on the intervention of Ba'd b. ‘Ubāda, who also gives 
him a new suit of clothes. Safwan then goes to the Prophet in the Mosque, who 
aaks him, ‘ Who has clothed thee ? May God clothe him with the garments of 
Paradise ’. 

Hassan, on the other hand, asked to be carried to the Prophet in order to 
apologize. The Prophet turned away from him twice, and then Haasan said, 
‘Oh Apostle, remember what I said...’, and here Hassan recited two lines ? 
addressed to Abū Sufyan b. al-Harith :— 

‘Thou has slandered Muhammad and I replied on his behalf, for which 

[my] reward is with God. For my father and his father and my honour are 

a shield to protect Muhammad’s honour from you.’ 


The Prophet was reconciled and gave him Sirîn.“ 
(o) According to al-Zuhri, when the Prophet heard of the assault, he told 
them [presumably Hassiin’s relatives] to hold Safwan and to kill him if Hasaan 


1 Stra, 727. з AghAnl, rv. 12; Айга, 788-0; Tabari, L 1527. 
® Dhrün, 1. 24 and 27, 4 Aghënl, 1v. 18, quoting Mug‘ab. 
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died of his wound. They did but when Заа b. "Ubáda heard the news he went 
up to them with members of his own clan and ordered Safwan’s release. They 
refused, and he reproached them saying, ‘Have you turned upon the people 
of the Prophet to scandalize and slander them when you say you have given 
them succour?’. They nearly fought over it, but eventually released Safwan 
whom Sa'd clothed and set free. The story then continues as in (6).* 

(4) A brief note to the poem in all editions of the Diwan, to the effect that 
Safwan was arrested, released on the intervention of Sa'd b. ‘Ubada ‘ or someone 
else’ and brought to the Prophet who asked Hassan to forgive the wound for his 
sake. Hassan did, and the Prophet gave him Sirin. The poem was the result of 
all this. 

In considering these different versions certain points help to form the 
background. 

1. The story of the scandal against ‘Aisha arose during the raid on the tribe 
of al-Mustaliq towards the end of д.н. 6. During the same journey the quarrel 
over watering the animals arose between the Angar and the non-Madenese. 
The quarrel gave rise to the words of Ibn Ubayy which were re-echoed in 
Hassàn's poem. 

9. There is no reason to doubt the story of the scandal as it is given in most 
books, and the subsequent punishment of the chief offenders, including Hassan. 
There is no reason either for doubting that Safwan was the accused party, as he 
is known for nothing else except his subsequent death during the Muslim 
conquests. 

3. During that time Islam was actually gaining strength. The new faith 
had by then successfully survived the most serious danger to ite existence when 
the siege of Madina in а.н. D failed, and the elements dangerous to its internal 
security were removed. Since then a number of raids had been successfully 
made, and large numbers were coming to Madina to pay homage. Thus when 
Hassan complains of their numbers or Ibn Ubayy of their resulting influence, 
they are only stating facts. 

Taking the different versions of the story with reference to the poem, one 
could exclude at once the possibility that the poem was written after, and 
as a result of, the assault and reconciliation. The tone of the first few lines is 
unmistakably defiant and expressive of resentment at the presence of the 
newoomers. It is far more likely to have provoked what happened than to be 
a result thereof. ' 

Ав to the question whether the Prophet actually ordered Safwan to stop 
the gosaipers at Fari‘, or whether Safwan did it out of personal injury, the only 
thing that seems certain is that the Prophet did not punish Safwan and that the 
Ansar, except the immediate relations of Hassan, thought that Hassan richly 
deserved what he got. One finds that even the immediate relations of Hassan, 
who arrested Safwan after the assault, could not find enough grounds or enough 
support to maintain their position. The only source to state that Safwan was 

А 3 bid, 
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held on the orders of the Prophet was al-Zuhri—see (о) above. His story, 
however, contradicts itself, for if Safwan waa held on the orders of the Prophet 
pending the result of the assault and until it became clear whether Hassan’s 
wound was fatal, surely Ba'd b. Ubada could not interfere in Safwan’s favour 
and obtain his release, chiding Hassàn's relatives at the same time for injuring 
the feelings of the ‘ people of the Prophet’. 

Thus if this was an assault on Hassan, it seems that it was not resented by 
‘ public opinion ’ and at least overlooked by the ‘authorities’. Had it been 
provoked merely by Hassin’s gossip or the lines in question, it is more likely 
that Hassan would have found stronger support from в larger section of the 
Angar or at least the Khazraj. Besides, it is difficult to explain why Safwan was 
credited with this assault when, contrary to the assertion in almost all sources, 
the poem contains no direct insinuations against Safwan personally. On the 
other hand, if the assault were the result of Safwün's own reaction as an injured 
party, how is it possible to fit in the legal punishment which was meted out to 
Hassan at the same time, especially if one is to accept the story that ün'g 
relatives thought he was fatally injured or the story that he was carried to the 
Prophet in order to apologize 1 

It is likely that the explanation lies in the fact that the poem itself, which 
was the culmination of a long period of gossip, appeared at the same time as the 
scandal, the occasion for both being the incidenta which took place during the 
journey back from the raid on Band al-Mustaliq in л.н. 6.. The incident of the 
quarrel over the water, which gave rise to the outburst by Ibn Ubayy, whose 
very words were re-echoed in Hasaan’s poem, has already been mentioned. It 
must have been more serious than it appears at first sight, and only the scandal 
could have overshadowed it. 

Equally certain it is that Haasan received the legal punishment for his 
part in the scandal. Here, unfortunately, all sources concentrate so much on 
the details of the origmal incident in order to prove the innocence of ‘Aisha that 
one gete no more than a passing reference to the punishment of Hassan. 

Considering all this, one wonders if Safwan’s assault on Hassan, as it came 
to be known, and the legal punishment were not in faot identical, and if what 
happened in fact was not that it was Safwan who carried it out. It is probable 
that Haasün's immediate relatives reacted by trying to avenge themselves on 
‘Safwan personally, but that Sa'd b. Ubada or ‘Abdullah b. Rawaha intervened 
to prevent an aasault on a ‘lieutenant’ of the Prophet. Only thus can an 
explanation be found for the ‘ official’ position of Safwan implied in calling 
Hassan’s relatives ‘too daring’ or ‘уоп have tranagressed in too daring 
a manner’, when they arrested Safwan. This is emphasized by the faot that 
they found it advisable not only to release Safwan but to honour him with a new 
suit of clothes. 

This would explain the fact that Safwan not only escaped without punish- 
ment of any kind, but with honour too. The fact that he was an injured party 
might have caused his eventual release on orders from the Prophet, but it could 
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hardly explain all the fuss they made of him when they should insist on his 
punishment or at least hold him until Hassan recovered and the Prophet 
decided what was to be done. 

The weakness of this assumption is that no source ever suggested it. This, 
however, may be due to the fact that most sources in relating the story of the 
scandal paas quickly over the fact that legal punishment was inflicted on 
Hassàn while a purely personal motive is a more attractive explanation from 
the narrator’s point of view than the introduction of a legal element. It 
certainly makes the ‘ other story ' more complete. At any rate no source seems 
to suggest how the legal punishment was carried out and by whom. 

Alternatively, assuming that Safwan did actually make an independent 
assault on Hassan, if he did it before the infliction of legal punishment, it is 
difficult to see how legal punishment could be inflicted on an injured man, 
particularly а man of Hassin’s age. If Safwan’s attack was after the legal 
punishment, which is leas probable, one would think that neither the Prophet, 
representing the legal authority, would have countenanced it, nor would the 
Ansar have been so lenient over it, justice having been done. 

As for the compensation, there is very good reason to think that it was 
given Hassan to remove the effect of the legal punishment rather than to 
induce him to forgive Safwan or to reward him for having done во. The view 
that the compensation was for Safwan’s blow is unlikely to be right because even 
the Ansar did not think that Safwan did anything wrong. 

It is perhaps possible that after the just punishment which Hassan received 
and after the storm created by the scandal and the due punishment of those 
concerned had subsided, it was found politio to reconcile Hassan for his valuable 
services вв a poet able to stand against a number of non-Muslim poets in a battle 
of slander, and that Hassan had then realized that he would be wise to throw 
in his lot wholeheartedly with Islam. 

The lapse of a short period of time between the incident and the * compensa- 
tion? which makes the gift ап act of reconciliation rather than a price paid for 
the assault, is borne out by the fact that many versions of the story, including 
that of Ibn Ishaq and Tabari, seem to imply this, by making the story of the 
gift a kind of supplement to the main story. Another proof of this is found in 
Tabarī,* who states that Maria and ‘her sister’ Sirîn arrived from Egypt in 
the year A.H. T. 

As for the other part of this conciliatory or compensatory gift—a piece of 
land in Madina called Bir Ha’ or Biraha’—although Aghani, Ibn Ishaq, Tabari, 


1 There is a persistent tradition to the effect that the battle of slander began in earnest only 

aftar the failure of the siege of Madina, and that it was only then that Hasein volunteered or was 

oalled in, and then only after two other Angāri poeta had tried and failed. For various versions 

` of this tradition see Agh&nI, rv. 7, and xv. 20; and Ibn 'Asákir, rv. 126. It هد‎ strange that this 

tradition should exist ш the same sources side by side with poems attributed to Hass&in on much 

earlier occasions, but в study of the poetry asonbed to Hassin points to the high probability of 
the tradition. 

* r, 1591. 
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the notes found in the Diw&ns, as well as other sources definitely mention it, 
it seems that there are some doubts as to whether it had anything to do with 
this story. Wiistenfeld, in his edition of the 81,1 quotes the Sahth of 
al-Bukh&rt to the effect that Hassan received the piece of land from a relative 
who wanted to give it away as ‘alms’. The Prophet ordered him to give it to 
his near relatives. It went to Hassin, who was the donor’s first cousin, and to 
Ubayy b. Ka'b. It is, of course, possible that the Prophet, in making his 
recommendation, might have intended Hassan to benefit in the first place. 
Indeed, Ubayy and the donor came from the same ancestor no leas than six 
generations before, and the only other relation between them is one by marriage, 
Ubayy being the son of a paternal aunt of the donor. 

П. To return to the poem itself. It has already been stated that there are 
four sections, each of which is an independent unit, and that the different 
versions are made up of one, two, or three of these sections. A glance at the 
four sections put together is enough to show that they do not form one whole. 

Section 1, i.e. lines 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, is found in all versions. The lines run together 
smoothly, and there is no reason to doubt their authenticity. 

Section 2, i.e. ll. 2 and 3, directed against Muzaina, is generally found after 
Ime 1, which shows even more clearly that they are an interpolation. Muraina, 
it must be noted, do not seem to have any particular connexion with the story, 
and there is no evidence that they had then attained any prominence in the 
affairs of the day. It must also be observed that line 2 (with some variations) is 
found in poem No. LXTX, and that in the note to this poem, as well as in 
al-Bakri's Sims,” the line is attributed to Hassin’s father. The story given by 
al-Bakri sounds plausible in substance, whereas there is no evidence that 
Muzaina gave any trouble after Islam. The presence of the same line in wo 
poems, adjusted, it would seam, to fit each poem in tum, шау point to its 
suspicious character. 

If line 2 can be safely pronounced an interpolation, however, line 3 is more 
difficult to prove as such. It may well be an expression of Hasadn’s attitude to 
threats which were directed at him for his gossip. On the other hand it may be 
a deliberate interpolation intended to give the poem a more distinct colour. 
However, the fact that certain sources omitted line 2 only, while others omitted 
both 2 and 8 would seem to show that there has always been more doubt con- 
cerning the authenticity of the one than the other. 

Section 3, i.e. П. 8-9, also omitted by certain sources, is addreased to his 
son, or to his children. In the case of the first reading, the form ‘Ubaid for 
‘Abdu’l-Rahman is suspicious. It should also be remembered that ‘Abdw’l- 


1 Notes to p. 739. 

* Swmt-al-La’als, ed. Maimant, Cairo, 1038, рр. 628-9. The story attached is briefly as follows: 1 
In pre-Islamio days Muxaina sided with the Aus against the Khaxraj. In one of the battles, Th&bit, 
Hasein’s father, saw a member of the said tribe dying and chided him for the thankless death he 
brought upon himself. The dying Muxanite swore that fifty Khaxrajites should pay for his death 
with ther lrves. His words reached Muzaina, who came to fulfil the threat, On learning this, 
Thübit recited the line in question. 
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Rahman is generally taken to be the son of Sirin, so that his birth must have 
taken place some time after the incident arising out of ‘the poem’. As for 
the other reading, it ів not known that Hassan left any children other than 
Hassan and a daughter. However, the lines are reminiscent of the long poems 
of boasting which are found in Hassn’s Diwan and which are clearly the work 
of later Angári's. There one finds constantly recurring boasts of worldly 
possessions, particularly the palm-trees of Madina. The two lines in question 
seem to have no connexion with the other parte of ‘the poem’ and may well 
have been added to build it up. 

Section 4, the lines against Quraish, is not found in the Diwans and a number 
of other sources. These lines contradict the spirit of the main part of the poem, 
for while the Prophet chided Hassan for attacking ‘his people’ because they 
were embracing Islam, it is out of the question that Hassan should threaten 
continuous war against Quraish until they are converted. The lines themselves 
are inferior verse and full of padding. They, too, are most probably a deliberate 
forgery. 

Thus it seems that only the first section is probably authentic, i.e. lines 1, 4, 
5, 6, 7. The other sections may well be deliberate additions intended to make 
& longer and more presentable poem. The lines about Quraish may have had 
the additional purpose of trying to whitewash Hassan by presenting him as 
a militant advocate of Islam. 

This explams the reticence which different authorities felt towards different 
parte of the poem. Of the various authors, Tabari, who followed Ibn Ishaq’s 
version of the story, accepts the five linea in section 1 and rejecta the rest of the 
poem as quoted by Ibn Ishaq. It is also not unlikely that Табат was familiar 
with the long version quoted in al-Aghani * on the authority of Mus‘ab. If that 
is во, then Таратї rejected all sections of the poem except the five lines. 


1 Such poems are Nos. vi, үп, IX, X, eto. They form one group with distinct characteristics. 
Ample proof can be for their late authorship, but one oan only mention here that many of them 
contain expreas references to the ‘ real’ Ans&r as ancestors of the poet, and to their deeds aa 
part of his heritage. They display a defensrve strain which reflects very clearly the sorry state 
to which the Madenese were finally reduced after the sack of Madina (the battle of al-Harra) 
m А.Н. 63, For a statement on ther fall seo Ibn Qutaibe, al-[mima wa'l-Biykse, ed. Вай, Caro, 
1904, 1. 347—8. It ıs also interesting to note that somé limes quoted ip al-Agh&n! (xrv. 128) and 
attributed to а Madenese of the late (7) Umayyad period, are perfeotly typical of this group. The 
poet concerned is 'Abdu'l-Khühq b. Ab&n b. al-Nu‘man b. Bashir, whose grandfather, al-Nu‘min 
b. Bashir, was a kind of an unofficial ambassador for the Madenese at the court of Mu'&wrya L 
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STUDIES IN ISLAMIC METAL WORK—V * 


Ву D. 8. Rice 
(XIV Praires) 


HE middle of the 14th century offers a convenient dividing-lme in the study 

.of Islamic metal work. Few distinguished works were produced after that 
date and practically no new motifs were added to the artista’ repertoire. In 
a passage of his Topography of Cairo, Maqrizi exposes the decadence of inlaid 
: metal work in the latter half of the 14th century and explains some of the 
reasons which led to it. In view of the importance of this contemporary account, 
1 am translating it m full in an appendix to this paper (pp. 228-31). 

The list of specifically dated or safely datable objects made before the year 
А.р. 1350 runs to some 200 items.! Only in very few instances do the inscrip- 
tions contain precise indications as to the locality m which в piece was 
manufactured. Leaving aside astrolabes which were more frequently inscribed 
with their place of origin, I know of only eight other objecte which bear such 
indications. These are in chronological order :— 


1. A ewer in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad—dated Basra 67 or 69/687 
or 689.* 

2. The ‘ Bobrmsky Bucket ' in the same collection—dated Herat 559/1163.3 

3. The ‘ Blacas Ewer ’ in the British Museum—dated Mosul 629/1232.“ 

4. A ewer in the Louvre—dated Damascus 657 5 


5. A candlestick in the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo—dated Cairo (Misr) 
668/1270.* 


6. A ewer in the Musée dea Arta Décoratifs, Paris—dated Cairo 674/1275.7 
T. A candlestick in the Harari Collection, Cairo—dated Cairo 681/1289.* 
8. A basin in the Louvre—dated Cairo 684/1285.° 


* For previous instalments in this series of articles see ‘SIMW—I’ in BSOAS, xiv, 8; 
П, B8049, xv, 1; III, BSOAS, xv, 2; IV, BSOAS, xv, 3. My thanks are due to the Central 
Research Fund of the University of London for & grant in aid of my work in European collections 
and to the Freer Fund for & grant m aid of the work done in American oolloctzons. I am specially 
grateful to Mr. F. Anderegg, Head of the Photographic Services of the Univermty of Michigan, for 
allowing me to use his laboratory. 

1 Tho list was compiled from the items given in the appendix to G. Wiet, Objets ex cwivre, 
Cairo, 1930, the ROEA, and other publications. 

* c£. М. М. Diakonov, ‘ Ob تومته‎ rannel arabekoi nadpisi ', in Epigrafika Vostoka, x, Moscow, 
1047, pp. 5-8. 

* of. R. Ettinghausen, ‘The Bobrinaki “kettle ", Patron and Style of an Islamio Bronze’, in 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1943, pp. 198-208. For the insemption seo CEA, rx, No. 8280. 

“of. ROEA, x1, No. 4040. 

* ibid., хп, No. 4459. 

* ibid., кп, No. 4609. 

"ibid., хп, No. 47085. 

tibid, xix, No. 4807. 

* ibid., xm, No. 4864, 
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Some of the other works in the list of 200 items dated before А.р. 1350 can 
be attributed with fair certainty to one or the other known centres of metal work. 
Thus the vessels bearing inscriptions in the name of the atabek Badr ad-din 
Lu'lu' were almost certainly made at Mosul? ;, those inscribed with the names 
of the Syrian Ayyübids сар be attributed to the workshops of Damascus and 
Aleppo, eto. 

The specimens available to date indicate the existence of workshops in 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa, Spam, and the Yemen, but it 
has been impossible as yet to ascribe even a single piece to an atelier in Asia 
Minor. This gap can now be filled by the publication of an exceptionally fine 
mosque lamp made in Konya m 679/1280-1 (Pls. I- VIT). 


1. A Seljuq lamp from Konya 


This lamp is now in the collection of the Etnografya Müzesi at Ankara 
(No. 7691). It previously belonged to the Eşref Stileyman Camii at Beygehir.? 
It is made of bronze and was originally gilt ; traces of the gilding are still visible 
in places. This splendid lamp is practically undamaged except for a amall hole 
in the neck (PL П). The globular body is worked in repoussé and decorated 
with intricate arabesques. It is pierced in places to allow for the passage of light 
from в glass container which must have been placed inside it when it was in use. 
Three attachments m the shape of bulls’ heads were used to suspend the lamp. 
The lamp measures 20 om. m height, the neck is 6-8 om. wide and surrounds an 
aperture which measures 18 cm. in diameter. Round the neck runs a naakhi 
inscription, bordered by two narrow braided bands, and set against a baok- 
ground of winding scrolls. The spaces between the letters and the scrollwork are 
pierced (Pl. Ш). The inscription reproduces the verse from the Stra of [aght 
(xxiv, 35) which was to become very popular with the artists who decorated 
the Mamlük glass lamps of the 14th century. Indeed, no other Coranio verse is 
more appropriate for the decoration of a mosque lamp than :— 


‘ God is the light of the heavens and the earth ; His light is a niche in which is 


йы. and the lamp is in a glass, PRE е ы ШЫ 
star...’ (Palmer's translation). 


The globular body of the lamp in the Etnografya Müzesi ends in a flanged 
octagonal foot (1-3 om. high) which is brazed on to the body. An ornamental 
knob is fixed in the centre of the base. It is surrounded by a circular inscription 


1 For а complete list of Lu'lu's brasses see D. B. Rice, ‘The Brasses of Badr al-Din Lu'lu'', 
in BSOAS, хи, 3, 1950, pp. 627-684, pls. 18-16. 

* Т am deeply indebted to Dr. Hamit Z. Kogay, Director of the Etnografya Muzesi and to the 
then Director-General of Antiquities in Turkey, Bay Hayrullah Ors, for the facilities put at my 
disposal during my vinta to Ankara, 

3 On this famous mosque see Fr. Sarre, Reise im Kleinasien, Berlin, 1896, p. 126 f.; 
К. Erdmann, ‘ Beobachtungen auf einer Reso in Zentralanatolien im Juli 1058 ', Archdologischer 
Anssiger des Douischen Archdologischen Instibuts, 1054, p. 190 f. 
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in incised naakhi characters (Pl. IV). This text provides us with the signature 
of the maker, the date, and the place of manufacture. It reads :— 

Aon عديئة قونية فى سنة لسع وسبعين‎ оаа تمل على ابن خمد‎ 
‘Work of ‘Ali ibn Muhammad an-Nigibint, in the city of Konya, in the year 
679 (1280-1).’ 

The script is typical of the contracted ductus of Seljuq inscriptions from 
Anatolia. This is particularly marked in the endings of some words (bi-madsnat, 
qunya, sab‘tn). Nothing seems to be known about the craftsman himself whose 
nisba indicates that either he, or his family, hailed from the North 
Mesopotamian city of Nigibin. He may have been one of the craftamen who had 
fled westwards when Hulagu's Mongol armies devastated Nisibin in 657/1259. 

The lamp was made during the sultanate of the Seljuq Ghiy&th ad-din 
Kaikhusrev III, who succeeded to the throne (at the age of 2j years) in 1266 
and nominally ruled until 1285.1 The real power, however, was held during 
his reign by the Mongol representative Perwane Muîn ad-din Sulayman * and 
by the munificent vizier Fakhr ad-din ‘Ali, better known as Sahib ‘Ata, to 
whom we owe а number of publio buildings in Konya and Siwas.? 

The Konya lamp presents a number of unusual features. Apart from being 
pierced, as were other earlier metal lamps (which will be discussed below) its 
globular body is worked in a bold repoussé technique which demanded great 
skill. Repoussé work, though well known from a number of bronze objects to 
have been practised in the Near East in remote antiquity,‘ was attested so far 
in Islamic bronze vessels only in the treatment of small surfaces but not in 
overall patterns. We possess a fair number of Islamic silver and some gold 
vessels worked in repoussé, but instances of the application of this technique 
to the less malleable materials of bronze and brass are rare. Examples of 
repoussé work can be seen in small animal figures which embellish a series of 
candlesticks and ewers, datable to the 12th century. These are generally 
ascribed to the region of Nakhchevan.* Some bronzes of the 13th century are 
adorned with repoussé rings decorated with arabesques or running animals— 
but these are always executed in silver, not in bronze. 


1 of, агі. Kalkhusraw, in FJ, п, p. 780. 

1 cf. J. Н. Kramers, m ЁТ, тп, pp. 752-3. 

* M. van Berchem, and Н. Edhem, СТА, Asie Mineure, index, p. 120 s.v. ‘All; A. Gabriel, 
Monuments turcs d'Anatoie, п, Paris, 1934, p. 161; J. Н. Loytved, Koma, Inschriften der 
Seldschulnschen Bowien, Berlin, 1907, pp. 50, 65. 

* Н. Maryon, * Metal Working in the Ancient World’, in American Journal of Archwology, 
иш, 1949, pp. 120 ff. 

* For examples see Н. Gluck and E. Diez, Die Kunst des Islam, Berlin, 1925, pl. 455; Soaété 
des Amis de l'Art, Album de Pexposition d'art persan, Cairo, 1085, pl. 45; В. A. Haran m A Survey 
of Persian Art, London, 1939, ут, ple. 1821-1826 ; G. Migeon, L’Orent musuiman, Paris, 1022, 
pl. 24, по. 69; M. В, Dimand, ‘ Near Eastern Metalwork ', m Bulletin of the Metropoliicn Museum 
of Art, Xx1, 1026, p. 195, fig. 2; idem, ' Saljuq Bronzes from Khurasan ’, 1bid., 1945, pp. 87-82 ; 
Е. Kuhnel, m M essterwerke muhommodonischer Kunst, Munich, 1912, п, pls. 141-3. The attribution 
of this group of bronzes to Nakhohevün ıs denied by M. Aga Oglu in his review of A. U. Pope, 
‘° Masterpioces of Persian Art’, published in the Art Bulletin, XX1x, p. 56. 
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The Konya lamp presenta the first example of large bronze surfaces decorated 
with intricate arabesques in repoussé.! The framework of the décor, if viewed 
from below (PL. II), could be described as consisting of a series of upright tulip- 
shaped compartments resting on ‘ spade ’-shaped ornaments and separated by 
heart-shaped figures. This impression is destroyed if the lamp is viewed from 
above (Pl. Ш). Then, the basic design appears to assume the shape of a series 
of ogival arches separated by lime-shaped compartments ending in leafy 
volutes on top. These seemingly contradictory ‘ solutions ' are merely variations 
which result from the deliberately fluid nature of the Islamic arabesque. In the 
best period of Islamic craftamanship—to which the lamp under discussion 
clearly belongs—the arabesques were essentially elusive and vibrant creations 





whose contours emerge and vanish according to the angle from which they are 
viewed. It is in the nature of the ‘ true ' arabesques that-each ‘ reading ’ should 
appear ‘right’ and—in its ephemeral way—exclusive. * It was only in later 
centuries that these most typical of Islamic decorative devices became 
monotonously stereotyped and rigid. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad an-Nisibini probably first outlined his complicated 
design on the metal with a tracer and then hammered it up on a cake of bitumen 


1 Another example of a bronze in which a large element of the décor is worked in repoussé 1s 
& candlestick bese in the Musée des Arts, Lyons. For a reproduction of this see Р. A. van Leeuwen 
Waller and Н. Dunlop, Catalogus: Tentoonstelling wan Islamische Kunst, 15 mei-1027-8 Juli 
Gemeente Museum 'sGravenhage. The Lyons candlestick, however, does not show an overall 
асым ык e кишен Dore арышны шы наш АНЫГЫ 
on the ' Nakhohevün ' bronzes, 
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oronasandbag. The décor presents striking affinities with that of contemporary 
woodwork from Konya. This affinity is particularly well illustrated by a com- 
parison with the ornamenta of a wooden Coran-stand made to the order of 
Sultan Kaika’üs П (644-658/1246-1260) by а craftaman who was a dependent 
of the great vizier Sahib ‘Ata. This stand can now be admired in the Türk ve 
Islam Eserleri Müzesi in Istanbul." In the work of the Konya lamp, as in that of 
the Coran-stand, we witness the same unerring feeling of the craftaman for the 
potentialities of his material; a feeling which transcends mere technical 
competence. Though the vegetal ornaments are in both instances rather similar, 
they are subtly adapted to each medium in turn. 

By softly bevelling certain elements of his designs, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad 
an-Nigibini succeeded in conveying the impression of curling leaves (Pls. V-VI, 
fig. 1 b) and, by tracing short, parallel linee on some of the edges, he accentuated 
their vegetal texture (Pl. V). He used the larger leaves as foils for emaller 
elements (fig. 1 b) and stippled the larger surfaces of the background with 
circular punch marks.* The crossed and knotted arabesques enclosed in oblong 
compartments were a favourite motif with the Beljuq stonemasons and recur 
frequently in the architectural ornaments at Konya and elsewhere in Anatolia. 
The same may be said of that age-old motif—the tri-lobed finial (Pls. V-VI, 
figs. 1o and e). The affinities of all these ornaments with Seljuq decorations 
from Persia need not be emphasized. 

Chains—not bars, as in some earlier lamps—were used to suspend the 
Konya lamp. These chains (which must have been very thin) were fastened to 
the three bulls’ heads raised for the purpose in the globular body of the lamp at 
equal distances from each other. These heads are 1-9 cm. long and project for 
1:2 om. from the body. The chains were passed through small holes located 
where the horns of the bulls should have been. These small projections were 
almost certainly raised with a snarling iron. Herbert Maryon explains the 
process in the following words: (The snarling iron) ‘ is a tool by which a boss 
may be developed on the outside of в narrow-mouthed vase or tube at a place 
which is out of reach of ordinary hand-held tools. The snarling iron consists of 
в long bar which is held firmly at one end in a vice, or in some other way. At 
the free end of the tool is a projecting knob. The vase or tube is slipped on the 
snarlmg iron so that the knob on the iron is located just opposite the place on 
the vase where it is proposed to raise the bump. The vase is held firmly against 
the iron. With an iron bar or hammer a smart blow is struck between the open 
mouth of the vase and the vice. The jar thus given causes it to vibrate strongly, 


+ of. Br. Barre, Seldschebische Kleinbunst, Leiprig, 1909, p. 30 f. and pL x; E. Kuhnel, Dia 
Sammlungen turkischer und islamischor Kunst tm Tsohinili Kdachk, Berlin-Letpzig, 1988, p. 19, 
рі 17; В. M. Riefstahl, ‘A Seljuq Koran Stand with Lacquer-painted Decoration’, in Art 
Bulletin, xv, 1038, pp. 361 ff., евр. the inscription and commentary by P. Wittak, ib., pp. 872-8. 
This Coran stand was first in Konya, then at the Сіп Kogk, and is now at the TIE Museum. 

* This method of roughening backgrounds ів well known from Persia both before and during the 
early Islamic period. It spread from there far afield into Northern and Western Europe and mto 
tho Баг East; of. the examples collected by A. Alfoldi, ‘Die Goldkanne von Bt. Maurice 
d’Agaune ’, m Zeitschr. fur Schweitserische Archaologia und Kunstgeschichte, x, 1048, p. 0. 
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and striking against the vase it raises the bump in the desired spot. The vase 
may then be annealed, filled with pitch, and the boss chased or hammered. to 
the shape required ’.1 

The selection of an animal head, especially one worked in high relief, as a 
motif for the decoration of a lamp which (judging by the Coranio inscription on 
its neck) was destined for use in a mosque is surprising at first sight. However, 
а similar use of bulls’ heads in a mosque is not unknown. They appear in reliefs 
which decorate the facade of the great mosque of Diyarbekr (Amida) ? (cf. fig. 2). 
In the choice of these animal heads for the projections on his lamp, ‘Alf ibn 





(b) 
Diy&rbekr Mosque 





Muhammad may have followed a practice with which he was familiar from 
Mesopotamia.? But it must be recalled that the Seljuqs of Anatolia had a 
predilection for reliefs and sculptures in the round—unsurpassed by any other 
Islamic dynasty with exception of the Umayyad—and that they tolerated 
reliefs of animals even on semi-religious buildings, such as madrasas and türbes 
which invariably contained miArdbs and were used as places of devotion and 
prayer.‘ 

Although, with exception of the Konya lamp, we possess no other example 
of a metal lamp worked in repoussé it must be assumed that such objects had 
been in use for some considerable time before 079/1280-1. Evidence in support 
of this assumption is furnished by а curious ceramic lamp ш Ragga ware 5 


1 Н. Maryon, op. oit., pp. 100-1. 

1 of. М. тал Berchem and J. Btrxygowaki, Amuda, Heidelberg, 1910, pls. x, 1, xm, 2. In a later 
period even reliefs, including human figures, were tolerated in a mosque, cf. R. M. Riefstahl, 
* Vier syrisoche Marmorkaprtale mit figuralen Darstellungen in der Moschee xu Box Ujuk’, in 
Der Islam, xx, 1932, pp. 186 £., also К. Erdmann, op. cit., p. 202, fig. 28. 

3 It ahould be noted that the element also appears in Egypt, but in secular architecture, in the 
decoration of the B&b al-Futüh built m 1087 by an arohitect from Diy&rbakr. of. К. A. C. 
Oreswell, Muslin Architecture ın Egypt, 1, Oxford, 1958, pl. 66. 

“A. Gabriel, op. ot., 1, pl. xx (Kayseri, Donar Künbed), pls. тїт, 1 (Niğde, Khudavend 
Turbeal) ; п, pl гуш (Sivas, Gok Medrese), pl. Lxx (Divrik, Great Mosque). 

* cf. A. Lane, Eorly Islamo Pottery, London, 1047, pl. 45a. The owner of this lamp is still 
unknown. 
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which clearly imitates & metal model. It is pierced and decorated in relief їп 
imitation of repoussé work. As this ceramic lamp cannot be later than the early 
13th century, it is safe to asume that lamps worked in repoussé must have been 
in use for at least & century before ‘Ali ibn Muhammad produced his superb 
work at Konya. 

The sureness and maturity of the design, the consummate akill which went 
into ite execution are pointers to the existence at Konya, in the late 
13th century, of an important—and hitherto ignored—centre of metal industry. 
The unique example which we have examined shows all the qualities of 
distinguished craftamanship which one has come to associate with Seljuq works 
in wood, in architectural ornament, and in carpet designs, and surely deserves 
to be numbered among the finest achievements of Muslim decorative arta. 


2. The Oldest Mosque Lamp in Metal 


The lamp from Konya described in the preceding paragraph representa the 
end, rather than the beginning, of a series of similar objects. The oldest 


MEY كا‎ 


specimens of Islamic metal lamps belong to the collection of the Art Institute in 
Chicago. They have survived only in fragmentary condition and pieces from 
two lamps are now mounted on a single frame (No. 25. 439) (Pl. ҮШ). They 
are made of bronze and decorated with pierced designs. One section, consisting 
of the body and the upper ring of one lamp, was reproduced by R. A. Harari in 
his study on Islamic metal work in the Survey of Persian Art (vol. ш, p. 2486, 
vol. Ут, pL 1276 A). He dated them to the 10th-11th century. 

I was recently able to submit these and other fragments in the Art Institute 
of Chicago to a detailed examination which leads me to suggest a somewhat 
earlier dating.’ At the widest diameter the body of the published lamp measures 
25 cm., the central fragment measures 18 om. in height, and the upper ring has 
a diameter of 21cm. The lower ring (which should be viewed by holding 


11 am indebted to Mr. Oh. Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental Art, and to Mr. J. Sewell, the 
Asustant Curator, for the facilities given to me at the Art Institute. 
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Pl. VIII upside down) belongs to another lamp. In addition to these mounted 
fragments, the Art Institute possesses a number of smaller, loose fragments 
which also include the bottom of one lamp (see samples Pl. XII, 8-11). In the 
box containing these pieces is also an Abbasid dirham of the type current during 
the 9th century А.р. Unfortunately it is во badly worn that a more precise 
dating was impossible. All these miscellaneous fragments, together with the 
coin, reached the Art Institute in 1927, as a gift from the Logan Patten Ryerson 
Collection. Despite an assiduous search by the staff of the Art Institute no 
light could be shed on the provenance of the pieces or on the circumstances in 
which they had been acquired. The fragmentary condition of the exhibita and 
the presence of tbe coin seem to indicate that they аге the proceeds of some 
excavation. Any attempt to date the Chicago fragments, which appear to be 
contemporary, must therefore be based on palsographic considerations. 

A broad decorative band in bold, squat, kufic characters circles the waist of 
the best-preserved lamp (Pl. VIII). The letters are 4 cm. high and have been 
incorrectly assembled in places when the fragments were mounted on their 
modern frame. It is possible, however, to re-establish their correct sequence and 
to fill in the remaining gaps by relying on the regular spacing of the oblong 
shields which were used to secure the suspension chains or bars. 

The text then reads (fig. 3) (restored letters in outline only) :— 


eJ © ord © بر كة من‎ © 
‘Blessing from Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate’. This is а formula 





Fig. 4. 


which opens many of the firaz and other inscriptions of the Abbasid period. 
In the upper ring there is à narrower inscription (1-2 om. high) of which only 
в few letters remain. It seems to have consisted of а lepetition of the formula 
innamá al-mulk ИША} ‘ verily the kingdom is Allah's ' (fig. 4). 

Both these inscriptions in unadorned kufio script are consistent with 
a dating in the late 9th or early 10th century. Confirmation for such a dating 
can be derived from an inconspicuous graffito in the upper ring which has 
escaped notice until now. It is crudely incised under the rim of the lamp and 
reads (fig. 5) :— 

وقف على (IF)‏ مسجد )1( SAH‏ 

* Waqf for the followers (lit. companions) [this word is crossed out] the new 
mosque '. 
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The person who incised this text must have originally intended to record 
а pious donation to а specific body of men, such, e.g., ав the followers of one 
of the four orthodox rites. He changed his mind, however, and crossing out the 
word ashab inserted the word masjid above it, omitting the article al (the 
omission was possibly caused by the presence of alif in aghab). The haste 
of the letters in this graffito are split and bifurcated on top, а characteristic 
feature for which I know no dated examples later than the early 10th century. 


0 ' 2 
Fra. 5. 

Inscriptions with such bifurcated lettera are found, e.g. in Egyptian tombstones 
of the late 9th century 1 and in Persia and Transoxania in ornamental іпвотір- 
tions on ceramics from Samarqand and Nishapur which are datable to the early 
10th century. The triangular heads of the letters fà, af, and waw, the rigorously 
rectangular sad (without final hook), and the jim/ha which reaches below the 
base line in the graffito are further indications of its archaic character. These 
considerations lead me to ascribe the fragments in the Chicago Art Institute to 
the late 9th or early 10th century. Elements for а geographical localization 
are lacking. Persia is not an unlikely place of origin for these lamp fragments, 
аз в comparison with similar pieces found at Rayy will show (see below, 
рр. 221 вв.). 


3. An Early Lamp from North Africa 

Among discarded metal objecte recently discovered in a Btore room at the 
Great Mosque of Qayrawan was a large metel lamp (Pl. IX a) It has been 
exhaustively described by George Marcais and L. Poinssot * and is now in the 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. , 

This lamp—so far the largest surviving example of ita kind—has an upper 
aperture of 51-6 cm. and the diameter of the body at its widest point reaches 
48-5 cm. The body of the lamp is shallow and basin-shaped. It has no foot ring. 
Ite decoration consists mainly of inscriptions and somewhat crudely pierced 
designs. When complete, with ite three flat suspension-arms, and the plaque 


1 of, the tombstones dated 274/887—278/801 in G. Wiet, Stiles funérasres (Catalogue général 
du Musée Arabe du Caire), Carro, 1047, v, Noa. 1273, 1284, 1285, 1817. Also an early example 
dated 244/858 in Zaky M. Hasean, Moslem Ari in ths Fouad I University Museum, Cairo, 1950, 
I, pl. 118. 

* Q. Margais and L. Poinssot, Objets bairouawass, Tunis, 1952, 1, pp. 411 ff. 
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and hook to which they were fixed above, the lamp must have attained more 
than a metre in height, as is shown by the convincing reconstruction given by 
Margais and Poinssot.! 

Round the narrow neck and the waist of the lamp’s body run inscriptions in 
Койо letters and of purely benedictory content. The bottom is decorated with 
a hexagonal star surrounded by an inscription which the French scholars read 
as follows (Pl. XII T) :— ` 


حمل عمد ابن على القيسى الصفار للمعإز] 

‘ Œuvre de Muhammad fils de “АК al-Qaisi al-Saffar (le dinandier) pour 
al-Mu'izz'. They identified the person who ordered the lamp as the Zirid ruler 
al-Mu'izz ibn Badis. This prince abandoned Qayrawan to the Arab tribesmen 
who in 1051 had invaded North Africa at the behest of the Fatimid Caliphs of 
Egypt. They had been dispatched, among other reasons, in order to chastise 
the renegade vassal Mu'izz, who had repudiated the caliphal claims of the 
Fatimids. Margais and Poinssot fixed the date of the lamp between an 
arbitrarily chosen year—1028 (when Mu‘izz reached his twentieth year) and 
1051.4 While the date suggested by the two scholars seems quite consistent’ with 
the character of the inscriptions, the reading of the last word in the signature, 
on which they have based their precise dating, seems to me to present some 
difficulties. The circular text in the base of the lamp consiste of kufio letters 
surrounded by pierced round holes. Between the last legible word of the text 
and its beginning there is a gap which allows room only for a short word or for 
a mark of division. Such dividing marks are not uncommon on contemporary 
Islamic rock crystals and ceramics. It seems strange that the craftsman who 
had ample space to inform us of his tribal affiliation (al-Qatst) and to add his 
professional style (ag-Saffar) should then proceed to dismiss his patron, the 
ruling prince, with a perfunctory li-Mwu'izz. There are, of course, known 
instances in which the omission of the honorific titles of a prince may be 
explained as an act of humility and piety. There are, e.g. no titles in the 
inscription commemorating the erection of a maqsüra by the same Mu'izz in the 
Mosque of Qayrawün.s The omission of his kunya, Abi Tamim, and of the 
name of his father, Badis, however, strike me as leas usual, even on an object 

dedicated to & mosque. 


In support of their reading Margais and Poinssot refer to three Interesting 
votive inscriptions found on objects presented to the Great Mosque of Qayrawan 


1 ibid., pl. xv. | 

* c£. G. Margais, La Berbérie musulmane ei l'orient aw moyen dge, Paris, 1046, pp. 198 ff. 

3 A reconciliation between the Zirids and the Fatzmida, however, took place, This is shown by 
numiematio evidence, cf. Н. W. Hazard, The Numismato History of Late Medrwal North Africa, 
New York, 1952, p. 55, and also by a recently published text. of. Н. Б. Idris, * Bur le retour des 
Zirideg à l'obédienoe Fatzmide ?, in Annales de Insti d'études orientales, Faculté des lettres de 
PUnsversitéd Г Alger, x1, Algiers, 1963, pp. 25—89. 

4 ممع‎ Маговів and Poinssot, op. сіб, 1, p. 423. 

sof. ROBA, vu, No, 2557. 
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by the nurse of Mu'izz's father (Addinat al-Badis).! This lady, who was of 
Christian extraction but a convert to Islam, went by the name of Fatima and 
enjoyed a position of privilege in the Zirid household. After being the nurse of 
Badis she became the nurse of his воп Mu'izz and was entrusted with the 
supervision of the palace household until her death in c. 420 /1030. In her pious 
donations the lady is called (i) Fatima the Nurse, the Nurse of al-Badis,* 
(п) Fatima the Nurse, Nurse of Abū Manad Badia, (ш) The glorious Nurse.* 
It is clear that she was a personage of great consequence and, in my opinion, 
hadsnat al-Bádis must be regarded as a composite and fixed proper noun. 
In each instance the donor of the object is the nurse herself, and the 
mention of the titles, or even the kunya of her charge Badis was not obligatory 
(though the kunya occurs once). Two of the inscriptions are dated 410/1019, 
viz. two years after the death of Badis and, yet, the customary words 
ralimahu-llàh ' may God have him in His mercy ' are not to be found in them. 
This omission further strengthens my opinion that the word Badis had become 
ап integral part of the nurse's name. As she was alive when the donations were 
registered, the use of the formula reserved for the dead was clearly out of place. 
In the circular text on the lamp from Qayrawan, however, the donor 
(though no specific act of donation is mentioned) is alleged to be Mu ‘izz himself. 
The omission of the kunya and of all the titles of a ruling prince seams odd. Nor 
is the omission excusable for lack of space as five words were used by the humble 
artisan (who could claim none of the privileges of ‘the Glorious Nurse’) to 
record his own name. 

I would therefore suggest that the last three legible lettara in the inscription 
should be completed to read. al-maghnibs not lsl-mu'izz and that they should be 
followed either by a dividing mark of some sort (to separate the end of the text 
from the beginning) or, alternatively, by the word mimmá which could precede 
‘amal then to be read ‘атаја. The thus reconstructed text would then be 
translated :— 


'(mark) Work of' or 'From the work of Muhammad ibn 'Ali al-Qaisi 


ag-Saffar (the coppersmith) al-Maghribi.’ 
I offer this emendation with every reserve for I have not bean able to 


` ef. В. Roy and P. Poinssot, Inscriptions arabes de Kairouan, Paris, 1950, 1, рр. 27 Т, 

حبس على جامم مدينة القيروان مما امت به فاطمة حاضنة باديس فى سنة عشرة وأريعيائة ابتغا* 
op. cit., x, p. 27.‏ ,وجه الله الكريم وطلب STU (sic)‏ 

بسملة قالت ALU‏ الحاضنة حاضنة الى مناد باديس حبست هذا المصحف „Де‏ مدينة القيروان" 
OE? А, у (op. ort, T, p. 30).‏ الله . . . وذلك فى شهر رمضان من سنة Mle sly „е‏ 

بسملة كتب هذا المصسف وشكله وريه ,45 وجلده على بن JI arj‏ 35 للحاضنة الجليلة * 
(op. olt., т, 82). І read tho name of the haba‏ حفظها الله على LAGI 57 Gv‏ سليها الله . . . 


Murra not Durra, as did Roy and Polnssot; the text shows no other dal of this ahape (cf. the 
photograph reproduced, ibid., p. 88, fig. 8). 
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examine the lamp itself or even a photograph and had to base my observations 
only on the two line drawings published to date." cue 

While agreeing, therefore, to date the huge lamp from Qayrawan in the first ` 
half of the 11th century by the style of its epigraphy (it might even be some- 
what earlier) I find it difficult to subscribe to its attribution to the Zirid ruler 
al-Mu'izz. 


e А. A Dated Lamp in the Türk ve Islam Eserleri Müzesi 
- Professor George Margais has already called attention to yet another 
. lith-century lamp belonging to the TIE Museum in Istanbul? This piece 
can now be reproduced for the first time and described in some detail? The 
lamp (Inv. No. 192 ancient Evkaf No. 3037) (Pl. X) was brought to Istanbul 
` from the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus. It is fashioned from а sheet of 
. yellow brass and decorated somewhat carelessly with pierced designs and 
geometrical patterns. It has a globular body slightly flattened at the shoulder 
and the base, à high neck and a short, undecorated, circular foot. "The lamp 
. measures 33 cm. in height ; the aperture on top has a diameter of 29 em. ; the 
footring a diameter of 12 cm. and a height of 3:5 em. Three shield-shaped 
. attachments are soldered on to the body of the lamp, the chains fixed to them 
` are modern. In places, the lamp has been repaired with patches from other 
objects, as will be shown below. 





Fia. 6. 


^ The rim of the lamp’s neck is left undecorated for 3-5 em. and is curved 
outwards. This band is followed by a broader band (5 cm.) made up of two 
oblong cartouches containing an inscription and two circular medallions 
decorated with hexagonal stars surrounded by scroll Work. The inscription 
(Pl. XI and fig. 6) reveals neither the name of the maker nor the place of 
manufacture nor the person who commissioned the piece—only the date :— 


0 BL سنة ثلث وكانين © واربع‎ 
| * The year 483 ° (A.D. 1090). On the inside of the undecorated footring is a single 


us | ox Margais and Poinssot, op. cit., т, figs. 87-8 on p. 420 f. 
* Communication to the Intern. Congress of Orientalists in Leiden, 1931; quoted by G. Wiet, 


: | Objets en cuivre, р. 164; RCEA, vir, No. 2781 bis, and Marcais and Poinssot, op. cit., 1, p. 426. 


C3 My grateful thanks are due to Bay Elif Naci, then Director of the TIE Museum, for allowing 
me to study this exhibit. 
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incised graffito which reads 2) ‘the northern one’ and may refer to the 
riwûq of the mosque in which the lamp used to hang. 

In 483/1090 Damascus belonged to the part of Syria which came under 
the domination of the Seljuq Tutush ibn Alparslan." It is interesting to compare 
the clumsy inscription with the beautiful contemporary text on the minaret of 
the Great Mosque of Aleppo (fig. Т).2 Despite the great differences in quality 
which distinguish the two texts from one another, they have some basic 
features in common. Note the curve of the final thd in thalátha 3 or the SUgar- 
cone top of the letter ‘ayn.! 





Fio. 7. 
(After J. Sauvaget.) 


The workmanship of the lamp lacks distinction and in one instance the 
artisan was so careless as to forget to pierce part of his design (see Pl. X, the 
neck to the left of the medallion). It is unlikely that such a vessel should have 
been imported and it seems reasonable to assume that it is of local— 
au р though not representative of the best work done in 
that important centre 6f metal work. It nevertheless deserves attention as one ^ 
of the rare early Islamic metal lamps and as a rare datable lith-century metal 
object. Apart from three astrolabes—which were all made in Spain (dated 


1 of, M. Th. Houtsma, ‘ Tutush °, in EJ, rv, p. 1034 f. 

* of, J. Sauvaget, ‘ Inventaire des monuments musulmans de la ville d'Alep ', in REI, 1931, 
p. 78, No. 10, 

з This is also found in the cenotaph of Fátima bint Ahmad at Damascus, dated 439/1048, 
cf. J, Sourdel-Thomine, Les monuments ayyoubides de Damas, 1v, Paris, 1950, p. 148, fig. 90, and 
p. 151, fig. 93, 9. 

^ cf. the ‘ayn in the inscription of Badr ad-din al-Jamáli on the wall of Bab al.Futüh dated 
480/1087 in G. Wiet, ‘Nouvelles inscriptions Fatimides’, in Bulletin de l'Institut d’ Égypte, 
xxiv, 1942, e.g. pl. iii. 
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469/1067, 460/1068,? and 478/1086 ?) we possess for this century only the 
iron plates of a door from Ghelati (Georgia) dated 455/1063.* The attribution 
of the Qayrawan lamp to Mu‘izz—which would make it the earliest 11th-century 
vessel known—is subject to some reservations, as has been shown above. 

But for some vegetal scrolls—which are not unattractive-—the décor of the 
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(After A Survey of Persian Art.) \ 


lamp consists entirely of geometrical patterns in which hexagonal stars form. 
the basic unit. The piece has been mended in several places. At the bottom is 
a large fragment from a lamp which had a similar geometrio pattern with large 
angular pierced spaces, but the basic design of that lamp was based on six-armed 


1 Made in Toledo—RCEA, vu, No. 2658. 

? Made in Toledo—RCEA, vu, No. 2663. 
75:9 Made in Valeneia--RCEA, vu, No. 2751. 

tof, Dubois. de Montpéreux, Voyage autour du Caucase, Atlas 4&me série, pl. xxix b, fig. 3; 
also RCEA, vit, No. 2649, where the reference to Fraehn's study should be corrected to read. 
Mim. de Sciences de St, Pétersbourg, ут, sér. п, 1836, p. 538. 
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swastikas not on hexagons (Pl. X, bottom). The discarded lamp from which this 
pateh was taken was probably contemporary with that of 483/1090.. There 
are other patches, however, notably a large rectangular piece (measuring 
5 x 8 em.) (Pl. X, centre) which is made up of a closely-knit pattern of four- 
armed swastikas. The pierced spaces in this patch are much smaller and they 
closely resemble the design found on a well-known lamp in the Louvre (figs. 8 
. and 9).. 
The lamp in the Louvre came from the Dome of the Rock, in Jerusalem, and 
was first published by A. Prévost de Longpérier in 1866,1 who rightly suggested 
that it could not be earlier than the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 
1099 nor have been made during their occupation of the Holy City. He 
concluded, therefore, that it must have been made after Saladin's reconquest of 
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Jerusalem in 1187 and probably at about that time. This dating seems reason- 
able and has not been disputed. 

In shape the lamp from the Dome of the Rock differs from those described 
up to now. It has a hexagonal opening and neck, and the body is pared off on. 
six sides. The Г 
lance-shaped. It has been suggested that the original fixtures, which have now - 
. disappeared, are visible on Lidvre’s engraving executed in 1866.2 This is not so, 
for even on Liévre’s engraving one can see a number of holes in the lanceolate 
| Spaces which are not covered by the plain bracket-shaped fixtures (made in the 
19th century ?). The inscriptions which decorate the rim of the lamp were read 


* First reproduction in an engraving made by E. de Liévre, Les collections célèbres d'œuvres 
d'art dessinées et gravés d'aprés les originaux, Paris, 1866, pl. 37. The best photographic reprodue- 
tion is to be found in G. Migeon, Op. cit., pl. 20. 

* Margais and Poinssot, op. cit., p. 428, n. 45, 


eserved for fixing the chains are not shield-shaped but 
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١١ by Longpérier as the profession of faith 16 ала 1115-1181 М. van Berchem 

suggested that they would deserve further examination.? They appear to me 
as somewhat corrupt renderings of the formula al-manna lillah-— the grace is 
Allah’s’ (ef. fig. 9). i 


5, Ancient Lamp Fragments hom Rayy 


he University of Chicago, I am able to reproduce here some unpublished ` : 
terial from the excavation undertaken by him at Rayy in 19363 
(Pls. IX, b-c; ХП, 1-6; XIII-XIV). In connexion with this, Dr. Schmidt 





anks to the generosity of Dr. Erich F. Schmidt, of the Oriental Institute — 


informs me that * All the parts were found in the same pit (No. 2 of plot 11 in... 


test G) in the sounding area of Husainabad which is part of the extensive area. 
of Rayy. They were massed at a depth of about 1-50 m. below the orifice. 
orifice was about 1-25 m. below the present level of the plain. I note 


| t according to our field catalogue a fine fragment of middle Isamie — | 0 
.. (presumably Seljuq) lustre ware occurred at а depth of 3-60 m. below the pit —— 


_ mouth. Naturally it is unknown how old the lamps were when they were _ ~ 


` discarded '. 





Two lamps are fairly well preserved (Pl. ІХ b-e). A large fragment of ће _ | 


first, together with part of a suspension bar, is now in the University Museum, 


Philadelphia (Pl. ХІҮ).* Among the fragments found at Вауу were six base; 


of lamps (Pl. XI, 1-6). The motif of the hexagonal star noted above i in the us 


lamp from Qayrawan and in that of the TIE Museum is found again, but more ——— 


elaborately executed, in four out of the six fragments (Pl. XII, 1-4). Certain _ 
. Other pieces can be matched. The fragment on Pl. XIII, 2, belongs to the lower - 
. part of the lamp on Pl. IX, b. The fragment from the rim (Pl. XIII, 1) and the - 
. base (Pl. XII, 2) belong together. Fragments 5 and 8 on Pl. XIII come from one. 


|. Object. It is less easy to match the fragments of suspension devices(Pl. XIII, 11, — 





< a-d, and 12, a-e) except for the flat piece in the University Museum, Philadelphia, . : | 0 
-Which belongs to the lamp reproduced with it (РІ. XIV). This may be compared = 
_ with the suspension arm from Qayrawàn (Pl. IX а) and could be contemporary —— 


with it, viz. of the early 11th century. ; 

The fact that all the fragments found at Rayy ‘ weremassed in a single pit" . 
merely indicates that they were discarded at the same time (probably not later | 
than the early 13th century). It does not mean that they were produced at the | 
same time or in the same place. The material available is too limited to permit . 





a detailed classification ; tentatively I should divide it into three groups. 


TAL Prévost de Longpérier in his explanatory text to Liévre’s engraving. Also Œuvres, Paris, 
(51883, 1, pp. 456 f. 
5 M. van Berchem, CIA, Jérusalem, тї, Haram, p. 309, n. 2. 
з ef. Erich Schmidt, ' Excavations at Вауу ', in Ars Islamica, 11, 1985, pp. 139—141. : 
* Му thanks are due to Miss G. Bruckner, Registrar of the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
for permission to photograph these fragments, and to Dr. Erich Е. Schmidt for permission to ex 
publish them. oe 
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A) The well preserved laii (РЬ. IX, b-c, хш, 2). The overall punted О 
out patterns in these specimens come closest to the earliest known metal lamps, 
those in the Chicago Art Institute (Pls. VIIT and X; 10), and could go back as 
far as the early 10th century. The organization of the pattern on one. fragment 
.. from Rayy (Pls. IX, c, XIV) resembles that on a fragment from a lost lamp in 
_ the Chicago Collection (Pl. XII, 9). In both patterns the design is obtained by 
. means of intersecting parallel bands which form squares, in one instance, and 
lozenges in the other. The larger surfaces thus outlined are furnished with a 


1 





Fie. 10.—Inscriptions from lamp fragments excavated at Вауу; 


ДХ (5); 2, pl. ХП (10); 3, pl. XIN (8); 4a-b, pl. XIII (3) ;:5, pl. XIIE (12b); 6;‏ يد 
pl. ХШ (7).‏ | 


0 single ornament. At their point of intersection the parallel bands form small 
|. Square or round apertures,’ 

| (В) In the second group І should place the fragments from Вауу which are 
decorated with narrow bands of inscriptions (Pl. XIII, 3, 7-9, 125). The inserip- 


tions are limited to stack formulas (fig. 10) but they suffice as evidence that the — 


. lamps were intended for use in mosques and not in private dwellings. I should | 

date these fragments to the late 11th or early 12th century, on epigraphic. 
grounds. 

(C) In the last group I should include the fragments decorated with lace- 


like patterns and intersecting circles which recall certain textile designs (Pl. XTIT, 


6, 10). The style of the elegant lilláh in a large medallion and the accompanying 


1 А similar use of two parallel bands, but this time to enclose a vegetal décor can be seen on 
the neck of the lamp dated 483/1090 in the TIE Museum, ph xi a-b. ' 

* On the significance of the formula 1148, cf. J. Sauvaget, ‘ Remarques sur les monuments 
omeyyades ^, in JA, coxxxi, 1939, p. Sf і 
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| оное indicate that they are later than the preceding simples: At ths very o 
. end of the series come the small fragments with interlinked swastika patterns 
` (PL ХШ, 4 a-b) which are practically identical with the pattern on the lamp 
. in the Louvre (figs. 8 and 9) which can be dated to the late 12th century. . 
i Allowing for the time-lag which is known to have existed in the transmission __ 
-of decorative and epigraphic styles from Persia to Syria and Egypt, they could . 
. be given a somewhat earlier date than the lamp from the Dome of the Rock but 00 
much earlier than the middle of the 12th century. Nur 
‘We may conclude therefore, provisionally, that the fragments of lamps. 
excavated at Rayy by the American Expedition under the direction of ^ 
. Dr. Erich F. Schmidt spread over a period of one and a half, or two, centuries. | 
. and that the youngest among them was about half a century old when it was 
P discarded. ‘This tentative classification will no doubt be modified as um i: 
ia 1 becomes available. 0 
















Metal Lamps of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries | о 


|n addition to the lamp made at Konya in 679/1280-1 discussed in. the — 
-beginning of this study (pp. 207 ss.) we possess only one other metal lamp which _ 
. may be a work of the late 13th century. This piece belonged to the collection of | 
_ the orientalist Charles Schefer і and later passed into the possession of Baron ——— 
Edmond de Rothschild ? (fig. 11). Its present whereabouts are unknown to me. _ p 
tanley Lane Poole wrongly attributed this lamp to the Mamlük sultan 
ybars IT (13091310). As M. van Berchem has pointed out, it was made for | 
| mausoleum of al-Malik az-Zühir, Baybars I (d.1277), at Damascus.* 
The inscription circling the body of the lamp refers to Baybars as the late sultan 
. ‘may Allah sanctify his soul’ (gaddasa-llàh rühahu). The lamp. was made 
._ therefore some time after д.р. 1277, but the terminus ante quem cannot be fixed 
The mausoleum of this famous sultan was long venerated and well endowed and _ 
| the lamp could have been made at a later date. » 
То the 14th century belong two unpublished lamps which bear а wagf  . 
e notice dated 726/1326 * and mentioning the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus. 
lam reproducing below (fig. 14) a line drawing of one of these two lamps which 
are identical in shape. The outer surface shows no sign of decoration. In profile . 
these lamps closely resemble the earlier example in the TIE Museum (Pl. X). 
. which was also dedicated to the Great Mosque of Damascus. It may well bethat | 












des 








XA rather poor photographie reproduction may be seen in the Sale Catalogue. of Charles 
ch hefer, Collection de feu MLCRS, objets d'art et de curiosité, Paris, 8-11 juin, 1898, p. 16, No. 97, 
where the lamp is correctly identified as having been made for the mausoleum of Baybars I. Its 
E ` height i is given as 33 ст. А splendid drawing appeared in Prisse d'Avesnes, L'art arabe, Paris, 

us Pas, pl. cuv. 
522 Ge Wiet, Objets en cuivre, appendix No. 89. 
* 8, Lane Poole, The Art of the Saracens in Egypt, London, 1886, p. 162, fig. 76. It is the figure 
;given in this work which is reproduced here in fig. 15. 
* M. van Berchem, ‘ Notes d'archéologie arabe’, in JA, 1904, p. 35. 
Sof, CREA, xu, No. 4726. 
t CREA, xiv, No. 5531. 
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the 14th-century makers deliberately tried to imitate the earlier model. An 
undated lamp in the Harari Collection (No. 169), now in the Museum of 
Islamic Art in Cairo, seems to belong to the middle of the 14th century. 1% 


1 I owe the photographs from which this line drawing was prepared to the kindness of Dr. J. 
Sabeh, Director of the National Museum in Damascus. Another object in the same museum, 
bearing inscriptions in the name of al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha'bün (d. 778/1377) is described by 
Wiet, Objets en cuivre, p. 275, No. 279A, as lampe. It is really of the lustre type very similar to that 
in the Cairo Museum (Wiet, op. cit., pl. xxiv a). 
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0 lly came from the Sanctuary of Abraham at Hebron.’ Another eiry 

solid lamp bearing an inscription in the name of al- Malik an-Nasir Hasan 
١ (d. 162/1361) is in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo. 

' Towards the end of the 13th century glass lamps replaced those made of 

“metal. There exist some 300 datable glass lamps which, with very few and 








| debatable exceptions, belong to the 14th century.? They were produced during - : | 


amluk period in the ateliers of Syria or Egypt or in both these places 
»eously. Though larger in size than most metal lamps, the glass lamps, 
all their splendid decoration with multicoloured enamels, must have been 







Fra, 12. 


0 considerably more economical to produce than those fashioned of metal. This | 
53 may have been the main reason for their wholesale manufacture. 
... Glass lamps, of course, had been in use all the time, concurrently with 
‘those made of metal. A glass specimen found at Saqqara has been labelled by 


some as Coptic or early Islamic. But this example was a surface find and did 


not come from a controlled excavation. The sharply owt-turned rim, the tall 
neck and the position of the loops seem to militate in favour of a considerably 
later dating. The earliest, safely datable glass lamps were found at. Samarra. 








3 ‘Reproduced in G. Migeon, L' Exposition d'art musulman à Alexandrie en 1925, Alexandria, 
pl. 41,3. 

ee G: Wiet, Objets en cuivre, pp. 12-13, No. 130, where the object is called incorrectly 
vase بأ‎ but.pl. xxvi, correctly ° lampe °, height 44 cm., diam. 22 cm. 4 
PAD excellent list is to be found in C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser, Berlin, 1930, І, 





рр. E 

iJ. T. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara, Cairo, 1907, 1, p. 30, pl. 32; Lamm, op. cit. Ty p. 93, 1 

and i, pl.28, No. 16. For the Byzantine prototypes, ef. б. M. Crowfoot and D. B. Harden, i 
‘Early Byzantine and Later Glass Lamps’, in Journal of Egyptian Archeology, 1931, рр. 196 ss. 


E du 1928 Dr. C. J. Lamm identified certain small glass fragments found by the | D 

















-German Expedition as parts of lamps and gave a most ingenious reconstruction! 
A nearly complete specimen has since come to light in further excavations 
carried out. by the Iraq Department of Antiquities at the same site.* I am 
rendering the latter in fig. 12 with a proposed reconstruction of the base. It 
would appear from the later find that the Samarra lamps had shallow bottoms 

. rather than sharply tapering ones, as suggested by Dr. Lamm's sketch. This 

early lamp has two features which are not found in later medieval examples, 
whether of metal or glass : the short, straight neck and the high-set loops.? 

٠ t is too early to attempt a typological classification of Islamic metal lamps 

on the basis of the scarce surviving examples. A glance at the profiles of 

Mamluk glass lamps all safely datable to the first half of the 14th century 





a b с е 


Jie. 13.—a. From the mausoleum of Khalil (d. 1288); b. from the Khánaqüh of Baybars JE : 
249. 1309); с. to order of Muhammad b. Qalà'ün (d. 1341) ; d. to order of Saif ad-din Shaikhü 
: (d. 1357) ; e. to order of an-Nasir Hasan (1347-1301). 


(fig. 13) reveals that a great variety of shapes were in use simultaneously. 
. Their general outlines are similar but there are widely differing details, short 

гапа tall necks, low and high footrings, and gently or abruptly sloping shoulders. 
Similar conditions may have obtained in the sphere of metal work, 

A characteristic feature in the Mamlük glass lamps—which does not seem 
to vary—is the massive loops which are always fixed to the bulging body near _ 
its widest perimeter. In the 9th-century lamp from Samarra the loops are placed | 

at the junction of the straight neck with the globular body. ee ТЫ 
-. A similar development may be observed in the series of metal lamps. 
‚ A Coptic specimen (probably belonging to the late 7th от to the 8th century A.D.) 





* C. J. Lamm, Das Glas von Samarra, Berlin, 1928, р. 36, fig. 25, 
دان‎ * Department of Antiquities, Iraq Government, Excavations at Samarra, 1936-9, Baghdad, 
1940, 1i, pl, 106. 
з Similarly fixed chains can be noted on lamps (which were probably imported from the East) 
inthe miniatures of the Bible of Charles the Bald and in other Carolingian manuscripts, 
cf. H.R, d'Allemagne, Histoire du luminaire, Paris, 1891, figure on p. 70. of. also F. W. Robins, 
The Story of the Lamp, London, 1939, pp. 75-9. 
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` was excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie at Dair Bayzen.! It was suspended with the 
aid of rings fixed to the rim. In all later Islamic examples the vessels. are 
. Suspended from the middle of the body. : 


1. Conclusion , : 
"The earliest Islamie metal lamps were decorated with pierced للعو‎ | 
(Chicago, Pl. УШ, Qayrawàn, Pl. IX a, Вауу, Pl IX, be, TIE 
, Pl. X, Louvre, fig. 8). In the 13th century a marked reduction of | 
reed surfaces took place (Konya, Pl. I, Baybars lamp, fig. 11). ‘Finally, 
he middle of the 14th century, there appeared specimens without any 
yerforation. whatever, such as the two lamps of 726/1326 in Damaseus (fig. 14 
. the Hebron lamp in the Harari Collection, an undecorated and unpublished 
р оше in the same collection (No. 66) which is attributed to the 16th. e 









Fio. 14. 


. and the lamp of al Malik an-Nàsir Hasan in the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo — 
_ The light from such solid lamps could only be reflected from the ceiling, but they 
could be used without the glass container which had to be fitted into the — 
- perforated lamps. There also followed—probably in imitation of the solid metal > 
| вре „imens—lamps made in opaque glazed ceramics which made their appearance uu 
in Ottoman times.* pur 
In the earliest metal lamps, in which most of the surfgce was pierced, itwas ^. 
necessary to reserve certain solid spaces to which the suspension gear could be 
hooked. These spaces are invariably shield-shaped in the globular lamps and 
0 lanceolate in the only extant hexagonal lamp (fig. 8). These shield-s aped. s 




























W: M. Flinders Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, London, 1907, p. 24, The lamp was iiaa together. | 
ибо dirhams dating from a.p. 719-808. It i» now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
1908), 
Unpublished. Height 20 cm., circular aperture diam. 15 em. 
jet, Objets en. cuivre, pl. XXVI 

some examples, cf. M. 8. Dimand, Handbook of Muhammadan Art, New York, 1944, 


p.22 fig. 146; B. L. Hobson, A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Near East, London, 1932, | n 
3 fig. 100 (in frontispiece), р. 80, fig. 93; G. Migeon, Exposition Ф Alexandrie, 1925,. pl. 42 a 
(a maghribi example). n 
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surfaces, which had been created in the pierced metal lamps for practical 
reasons, were later copied by the Mamlük glass makers when they no longer 
served any useful purpose. Even in glass lamps decorated with overall patterns * 
(not, as was more current, with decorative bands) the same shield-shaped 
spaces appear, carefully outlined round the loops. They can also be seen on 
plain lamps without decoration.? 

The metal lamps of the 13th and 14th centuries were fashioned out of thicker 
1 sheets of metal; the pierced areas were drastically reduced or completely 
_ eliminated and ће shield-shaped spaces were no longer used. On the lamp from 
_ Konya (679/1280-1) their place is taken by small projecting bulls’ heads 
worked in the round. On the lamp from Baybars’ mausoleum (after 1277), on the 
later lamp from Hebron (mid-14th century), and on that made for an-Nàsir 
Hasan (d. 762/1361), the suspension gear was fixed to small ornamented knobs. 
By that time, techniques which were particularly suitable for metal work— 
piercing and repoussé—seem to be no longer the fashion. The glass-makers set 
about exploiting the new possibilities offered by the use of enamels in rich 
colours, while the metal workers turned their attention from lamps with 
globular bodies (mésbüh) to the elaborate many-tiered chandeliers (thurayya) 


and the pyramidally-shaped contraptions (tannür) 3 which lie outside the scope 
of this paper. 


APPENDIX f 


“The Market of the Metal Inlayers (sūq al-kuftiyin) has a number 
of shops for the working of inlays (kuft) 5 in which bronze vessels (awanî 


! ef, C, J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser, тї, pl. 193, Nos, 2-4, 

* ef, G. Wiet, Lampes et bouteilles en verre émaillé, Cairo, 1929, pls. v, xxi, xxu. 

3 For examples of thurayya and tannür, cf. Franz-Pascha, Die Baukunst des Islam, Darmstadt, 
1887, p. 102 f, and photographs in G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, рів, Xiv-xx. 
A The text translated here is taken from Maaqrizi, Khitat, ed. Bulag, 1270/1858, п, р. 105. 
See above, p. 206. Maqrizi was born in Cairo in 766/1364. He held several posts including, for 
a brief period (801-2/1399), that of market inspector (muhtasib), which doubtless afforded him 
especial insight into the practices of the craftsmen. In 820/1417 he retired to devote himself 
entirely to his literary activities, He died during a pilgrimage to Mecca in 845/1442 (cf. 
С: Brockelmann, GAL, п, p. 38). 

5 Dozy is surely wrong (Supplément, II, p. 476) in following Quatremére's interpretation ; 
(Маті., п, 1, p. 114) of كت‎ pl. كفتات‎ or أكفات‎ by * le plaqué, la couche de métal plus précieux |. 


dont on recouvre un autre métal", and of pes as أ‎ celui qui fabrique ou vend du plagud 


Habib Zayyat, al-Khizàna ash-sharqiya, тї, Beirut, 1937, p. 150, points out that takfit means 
‘inlay °, * incrustation of a precious metal in a baser one '. He gives tat‘im and takfit as practically 
“Synonymous, the former being used mainly to describe the inlaying of wood with ivory or ebony, 
while the latter was more commonly used in connexion with metal inlays. 


The person executing inlays is called gas Two poetical references are quoted by Zayyāt 


7 (00, cit.). The same verses (but without references) are also given by A. Taymür, at-tagwir ft 
Lislam, Cairo, 1942, p. 27, note. The historical text of Ibn Habib, tadhkirat an-nabih fi ayyam 
al-mansür wa-banih (on the Qalà'ünid dynasty) (B.M. MS. Add, 7335, fo. 119v), has the vocaliza- 
tion كفت‎ when referring to a fire which destroyed the ‘ market of the inlayers ' in Damascus. 


І have therefore given preference to this vocalization over 15, which I have not seen in an old 
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1 an-nuhás) ! a are inlaid with gold and Шо This kind of work: was selling well i in 1 
Egypt (kana lihadhà s-sinf min al-a*mál 0107/37 misr rawãj ? ‘azim). People were | 
very eager to buy inlaid bronzes and I have seen so many of them that sheer 
quantity beggars description. There was hardly a house in Cairo and in Egypt 
- which did not possess several inlaid bronzes. А dakka of inlaid bronze was an | 

; indispensable part of a bride's trousseau (shüra).? T 

А dakka was something like a litter (sarir) * made of ivory and ebony inlaid 
тща“ат) wood or of painted wood. On the dakka was a set (dast) 5 of bowls 
isit) made of brass (nuhds asfar) © inlaid with silver (mukaffat bil-fidda). 

There were seven pieces to a dast, each smaller than the preceding one. The 
largest of them could contain about one érdabb of wheat 7 ; (the band of) silver 
inlays (akfat) applied to its outer face (айай nuqishat Ыза was about 
three cubits (dhirã‘) long ® and two fingers wide. (The trousseau also comprised 
et (dast) of trays (абар) consisting of seven pieces one inside the othe: 
_ smaller than the ent one). The largest had a diameter of two cubit 







































(t коошо. The verses are those of another historian Ibn al-Wardi and the fire referred to 
- occurred in 740/1339: Le سوايقها عنه‎ EO ولا‎ БЫ «е فوا لسوق الكفت ماكثّت النار‎ 
 Qazwini, {Ми al-bilad, ed. Wüstenfeld, Gottingen, 1848, p. 323, has المطقية‎ 4 а ul الاو‎ 


l. as goods exported from Herat. 


` also the remarks of M. M. Ziyáda in his edition of Maqrizi, Kitàb as-Sulük , Cairo, 1939, 
,و‎ 3, p. 758, nn. 1-2; Z. Hasan, Kundz al-Fütimiyin, Cairo, 1937, p. 20, and idem in his notes to 
A. Таушӣг, op. cit., p. 166. The more usual forms are kaffata, takfit, and mukaffat rather than Fapt. t 
CTI The use of the term nubs in Arabic sources is often ambiguous. It is applied to ` copper’, 
^ bronze’, and * brass ' with little discrimination. In this passage I have rendered it consistently 5 
саӊ ‘bronze’ because Maqrizi himself mentions nuhās asfar * yellow nuhās ', which can only mean 
“brass, It would not have been admissible to translate mwhüs as copper because no. copper 

`` vessels with inlay are known from the 14th century. It is doubtful, however, whether Maqrizi 

. ean be credited with scrupulous terminological exactitude in this technical matter. Most of 
. the wares of the Mamlük period are of brass rather than bronze. : 


ef Dozy, Suppl. 1, p. 565, quoting The Arabian Nights, البلاد‎ c 3 44, وصنعتنا 3 ابدينا‎ 


marchandise d'un bon débit", * de bonne défaite ". 
; Sef, ibid,, 1, p. 799 (shara). Also E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
` Modern Egyptians, London, 1871 (5th ed.), 1, p. 205, ° these articles which were called gaház are 
property of the bride . . . The furniture is sent commonly borne by atrain of camels to the bride- 1 
groom’s house ’. Е 
а Dakka, dikka has also a number of other connotations. Architecturally it signifies ' platform? К 
+ bench. Dozy, Suppl., т, 453, has ' plancher ', * brancard’, ‘ chantier '. Here it is clearly some 
ind of bier-shaped affair probably with handles so that it may be carried aloft in the bridal n 
procession, 7 
в On the much laboured Persian loanword dast see Lane's Dictionary, s.v. also Dozy, Suppl., LO 
p. 440 £., who quotes examples in which dast refers to a single plate or dish. In this passage Maqrizi - 
clearly applies the term to a whole group of objects—a ' set ' or ° service ? 
of. M. Aga Oglu, ‘ A Brief Note on Islamic Terminology for Bronze and Brass’, in JAOS, 
Y. 1945, p. 223. De 
One irdabb is the equivalent of c. 24 pounds. d 
ue. ‘4 If we assume the cubit under reference to be the арта“ al-‘amal it would be equivalent of: 
(51:8 em. The diameter of the largest bowl would be therefore just under half а metre, which | 
: tallies well with the measurements of the larger bowls extant. : 
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Furthermore there were (other things in the trousseau): candlesticks 
(mana ir), lamps. (suruj), potassium-plant boxes (айдат al-ushnan),? a basin 
(tisht) and ewer (ibrig),? and an incense burner (mabkhara).* The price of a dakka ` 

. of inlaid bronzes exceeded 200 gold dinar. 

А bride who was the daughter of an amir, a vizier, a notable official (min 
a'yàn al-kuttáb), or an important merchant (amáthil at-tujjdr) would be provided 
- with a trousseau which comprised seven dakka (pl. dakak). Опе dakka of silver 

- (vessels), (1) а dakka of inlaid (work) (kuft), (iii) a dakka of bronze (nuhds 
. abyad),^ (iv) a dakka of painted woodwork (khashab madhin), (v) a dakka of 
porcelain (sini), (vi) one of rock-crystal (billaur), and (vii) a dakka of kadahi (!).6 
(The last mentioned) were vessels (0141) made of coloured paper and were 
imported from China. I have seen a great many of them in houses, but this 
commodity has now disappeared from Egypt and has become very тате... 

. People nowadays use few inlaid bronzes (qadd qalla istimal an-nàs fī 
zamanind hadha lin-nuhds al-mukaffat). It is difficult to come by them (‘azza 


tef. Dozy, Suppl, п, p. 736 f. 
2 Ahgüq, sing. hugg (cf. Dozy, Suppl., 1, 307), appears to describe the cylindrical boxes which 
are available in fair number. For a list of dated specimens, cf, G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, pp. 79-80. 
This type of receptacle was also called ushnāndān. 
Ushnan or ushnin al-qassérin is the Herba alkali, chiefly species of Salsola (B. Laufer, Sino- = 
татса, Chicago, 1919, p. 582). These alkafiable plants were reduced. to ashes and used as soap ^ 
(ef. М. Meyerhof's edition of Maimonides’ Sharh asm al-‘uqgar (Mém. Inst. d'Egypte, vol. хыл), 


<> Cairo, 1940, р. 15, No. 24. There existed a great many varieties of ushnān, ranging from the 


coarse washermen's type (ushnàán al-gassürin) to complicated aromatic compounds which served 
for ablütions after a meal. ‘The ushnan of kings and great personages,’ writes Ghuzüli (mafalt*-l 
budir, Cairo, д.н. 1299, vol. п, p. 66) ‘ is а perfume (tb) and classed among perfumes. It should >. 
Бе placed in an ushnändän with a lid on so that its fragrance might be preserved. There should be 

‘a spoon (mil'aga) for the servant (ghulém) to serve the ushnan with. It must not be touched by 


any hand except that of the person performing the ablution ’. 


з Ewers were matched with basins. For an example see E. Kühnel, ‘ Zwei Mosulbronzen und 


Co Ат. Meister ', in Jahrb. d. Preuss. Kunstsamml., Lx, 1939, pp. 1 ff. 


ү, * cf. М. Aga Oglu, ‘ About a Type of Islamic Incense Burner ', in Art Bulletin, xxvi, 1945, 
0 pp. 28-45. 

Ê Nuhas abyad, lit. ‘white copper’, has. been explained by Aga Oglu (JAOS, Lxv, 1945, 
р. 219 £) as equivalent to Persian sepid rîy, a rendering of ҳаАкдѕ Aevkós (aes candidum). Не 
suggests plausibly that nukās abyad ' was applied to bronze with a high percentage of tin or 
ostensibly to an alloy '. 





I have failed to find this word in the dictionaries which I have consulted. This passage dn : 


Maqrizi's Khifat had already intrigued J. von Karabacek, who in his Zur orientalischen Aller 


tumskunde. IV. Muhammedanische Kunststudien (Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akademie d. 


.. Wissenschaften, phil-hist. Klasse, vol. 172), Vienna, 1913, p. 53, rather daringly. translated 


i : aw by.“ Objekte aus lackiertem Papiermaché ° and added ‘ Die Bezeichnung „ААЙ ist gewiss 


i ` versehrieben, vielleicht كذاهى‎ К "јагећ zu lesen was in ungeführer Übertragung nach dem Gehör 

| | das chin. -Kidu Ts'ih gäbe... W. Lobscheid, English and Chinese Dictionary, 1868, тї, p. 1083 

‘erklärt, Laequering, mixing bright colours with the lacquer’. Es ist das arabische مدهون‎ ^ 

>: Karabacek was content, however, to leave the solution of this problem to the sinologists, and 

I join him in this. 

Dr. Otto Kurz kindly informs me that although the earliest example of papier-maché work 

known is Japanese—a 87 cm.-tall portrait statue of the priest Ganjin in the Tóshódaiji, dating 
from the 8th century a.p.—the technique of papier-maché is probably a Chinese invention. 
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dun) because certain people i in | their desire for gain have appli 


he 1 loss in most instances. 
bout 820/ 1417, 














POSTSCRIPT TO ZURVAN — 
Ву К. C. ZAEBNER 


Г the preface to my recently published book, Zurván, A Zoroastrian Dilemma, 
Isaid: ‘I have not found it necessary to alter much in the proof stage ` 


00 ошу what seemed to me to be positive mistakes'. During the two and a half 


years that the book was in the Press, however, I had come across evidence which 


© Т had not noticed before and which seems to be worth considering. There is 


further evidence of the theory put forward in the book that the original Zandiks 
persecuted by Kartir were identical with the Dahris. On the other hand, the. . 
references to Mithraism in the book are largely out.of date, and I gladly avail | 
myself of this opportunity to correct them. 
This article falls into five sections, (i) some additional philological points 
. arising out of the book, (ii) further evidence for the identity of the Zandiks and 
` Dahris, (iii) a note on the lion-headed deity in Mithraism, (iv) some evidence 
- for the тритА сос МїӨра< of Mithraism in the shape of the gods Mithra, бтабќа, 
. and RaSnu in the Zoroastrian texts, and for the appearance of Mithra as an 
-incarnate god in the same texts, and (v) a short note on the extract from the 
Tabsirat al-'awümm of Murtaza Razi, which appears as an addendum to the 


^. book. 


I. PHILOLOGICAL 


р. 34: gavdkih ‘ growth’. I сап no longer accept this interpretation which 
was first suggested by Professor Bailey (Zoroastrian Problems, р. 83). The. 
principal objection to such an interpretation is that no translator, in rendering © 
the Greek work аб то: —-a common term for a common idea—would be likely. : 
to resort to а word which is otherwise unknown in Pahlavi. For ай ос he · 
^: would inevitably have used the ordinary word in current usage, viz. vaxáión, 

гот, if he were thinking of the growth of plants, 76815. The disputed word is, 
therefore, the ordinary goBakih used as a translation of доуист]. 2 700/0177 
gópaah i mérük, as a definition of Gayómart, must mean ' mortal life and. 
reason’, man distinggished from the gods in that he is mortal, and from the _ 
beasts in that he is rational. This is simply the 8vrrós Aoyucós of the Greeks and 
the mortalis rationalis of the Schoolmen. gök is, therefore, precisely parallel | 


to the Arabie natiq which also translates Aoywós. In NP. we find nà-güyà used ` 
|. in the sense of ' non-rational'. cf. Corbin, Avicenne et le récit visionnaire, 





1, р.а, 1.15, ا‎ wi od 33> ° non-rational рш ‘ Rational’ is there 


b rendered by güsandeh. 


“In the case of Gayómart, moreover, the term * growing’ seems inapplicable 
for, according to the Bundahign, Ohrmazd ‘ fashioned Gayómart, shining like 
the Sun, and his height was about four cubits and his breadth equal to his 


1 Abbreviated as ZZZ. 2 бо de Menasce, JA, 1948, p. 3392: > 
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igit" а He was, then, created full-grown and ghana in dap Tha he 
hould be described as ‘ growing ' is, therefore, extremely unlikely. The sam 
bjection is validi in the case of göhr. If góhr is really to be connected with a roo 
Мда‘ grow ’, it seems odd that such a word should mean * mineral, jewel ’, or. 
...* substance ’, the last of which is precisely that which neither grows nor changes. | 
1 Sav 3.19 : góhar pa x "adi vastan góhar-n3-$ndsg. göeîid * Only those who do | 
Jw what a substance is say that a substance can change essentially *. ^ 
32, 34: pat patkariin apé-vihinak kartan. The translation should 
bly be, * Shápür submitted all creeds to inquiry and examination in order | 
make wrangling between all his subjects pointless “, This seems better than 
0 o take apé-vihünak with patkariin and render it as ‘ unprejudiced ’, for which | 
there seems to be no parallel. SU 
|. p.195, n.I: for blinking the eyes as a sign of life one may compar 
190. 2: visvasya misato vasi ‘ controlling all that blinks (i.e. lives)’. cf. Att 
+ 58 và idam eka evagra asin, nányat kim cana migat * In the beginning | 
Self alone was this (world): (there was) nothing else at all that blinked | 



















pp. 240, 397: in texts Z 25 (a) and (b) I am inclined to think that * туйн з 
is used i in the sense of ‘ old age ' rather than ‘ death ’. This seems to be the more 
tural interpretation in Z 25 (b): Zarvàn таё dárok "nést. margih гай éarak © | 

For old age there is no remedy. From death there is no Sepe. The . 
t implies that Zarván is something other than margih ‘ death ' ; therefore 
‘old age’. T 
ср. 2992: asóhión, presumably to be derived from sóh- * touch * (cf. Bailey, 

Zoroastrian Problems, 97 #.), which in turn may be connected with NP. sidan 
. ‘rub’? and basüdan < *passütan * touch’. a-sóhiin, then, would mean ‘what 0000 
.. cannot be rubbed or worn away, non-transient ’, equivalent, therefore, to 
| уы. For MP. av developing into NP. 6h (7h) one may compare Phi. 
tav * ‘frightened ' > NP. sutüh. AE 
0 p. 310: aéihr. If āčihr is the correct reading of the РЫ. word, then it must E 

1 be separated from its MPT. homonym. In the passage quoted from Andreas. 
Henning, MirMan., 1, р. 9, "éyhr (a&ihr) must surely be the older form ofthe — 
exceedingly common NP. word il meaning ‘ nuts’. * Plants, flowers, herbs, UN 

` and nuts’ seems to be a natural rendering of the MPT. passage. | pm 
p. 394: sturdaihā in $ 105 should be translated as © stupidly ” ‘rather than 1 
‘ obstinately ’. It is the same word as Phi. sturtak and startak, the word used for 
Ahriman's * stupor ’ induced by the chanting of the Ahunvar prayer. \ 
p. 406 : ?bréh ‘brilliance’. brah should be read, cf. braz- ‘to shine’? and... 


rz brühih. NP. has ә} у, cf. Corbin, op. cit., p. ., L 17, pss سحت راهند‎ 0 ce 
y are very brilliant and comely *. б. 
| p. 469 : -hamba - or hambavīh-. hambós- is more probably correct. cf. Corbin, _ 







































1 GrBd. 21.4 = ZZZ, рр. 284, 319. 











c p cit., p A1 9, بود‎ н б ‘and other - 
things which grow together were in the same manner'. p. 0d, 1..16, 

Wu : زايد كان و انو سندگاں‎ p. 94 1.7, A3 $e 4 FIENT аем 10 | 
2р. 471: pasémandih. pas ‘cattle’ is written UM in РЕМ, 6 


quoted ZZZ, p.16, n.3): 628.20: 662.7: 723.11: 725.12, 13, 16, 17: 
27.6 f: 738.20: 740.10: 742.3: 762.11: 763.6, 10, 18, 20: 766.12. In 


0 0 103.8 and 765.22 it is written 028). The word represents Av. pasu- which, . 
however, is usually translated by УФ) (рал). That the word is the same as — 





pasu-, pah seems to be proved by РЕМ. 662.7, where we have: 'ó 'martóm «У 


00070008 i vástryos "ut 'ó "martóm <> arvand-asp <> artéstár, ‘to the men of flocks 
ıı who are husbandmen and men of swift horses who are warriors ’. 


II. Zawpiks AND Danris 


Б Оп p. 23 it was suggested that the Zandiks and the Dahris might originally ` : 
have been the same, and on р. 267 it seemed safe to identify both with Zervanite 
materialists. "This seems to be corroborated by a passage in the Mungidh min 
. ad-dalàl of Ghazali, where the various schools of philosophers are under .. 
_ discussion. These Ghazali divides into Dahris, naturalists (tabi 'iyün), and... 
_ Theists (ilaliyün). He then goes on to say, ‘ The first school, the Dahris, ате - 







. one of the oldest sects. They deny the existence of a Creator and Disposer, - 


omniscient and omnipotent. They think that the world has always existed — 
_ itself and as it is, without a Creator; and that animals have always sprung 


from seed and seed from animals. So has it (always) been and so will it be 


c 0 forever. These are the zanddiga (Zandiks)’.! This shows that at the time of 
| ١ Ghazáli (d. А.р. 1111) the term zandîq could mean a Dahri? as well as a 
. Manichwan, while for Bérüni it meant a Manichean only? Baghdadi 


(d. л.н. 429), moreover, like Ghazáli, equates the zanādiqa with the dahriya,* | 
Who believed in the, eternal pre-existence of the world, and во, too, for Ue 


.. Buhrawardi * zandaga meant belief in the eternity of the world and the no 
. existence of a Creator. Abd al-Karim Al-Jili (b. д.н. 767), who was inten: 
. proving that all religions contained elements of truth, defends the Dahris, in 

spite er the fact that they abandoned all worship, on the grounds that they 







Митић, ed. Jübir, Cairo, undated, p. 18. Translation in Montgomery Watt, The Faith and 
Practice of Al-Ghazali, p. 30. 
: 2 of. B. Lewis, The Origins of Isma'ilism, p. 90, on Zindiq materialists. 
cuo 3 India, p. 132: translation т, p. 264. 
C509 Ајан bayn al. sfurug, ed. Cairo, 1367/1948, p. 177. 
5 jbid., p. 214. 
me Corbin, € Oeuvres philosophiques et mystiques de Shihabaddin Sohrawardi, 5 1952, p. 265. 
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Ü believed in the eternity of Time, and they lip God i in а каре 
hwwiya or * essence ' in which he is only potentially, but not actually, Creator 
. This cumulative evidence, then, would seem to prove with comparative 
. Certainty that the Zandiks persecuted by Kartir were Z ervanite materialists or 
. *Dahris' who, as the Sikand Gumani Vazdr correctly states, believed in the _ 
eternity of Time from which all things proceeded.? This, however, as we tried | 
show in Zurván, was only the materialist wing of the Zervanites, and itis | 
not what Shahristani describes in his section devoted to the ‘ Zurvaniya’. 
ie latter struggled for predominance in the Sassanian period, and after 
the Muhammadan conquest both Mazdeans and theistic Zervanites же 
acknowledged as equally valid forms of Magianism in contradistinction : 
. Khurram-dinis and the Bih-Afuridis whom the Zoroastrian ‘ Church’ did not 
: itself 1 recognize. Thus we learn that Sháfi'i and his followers recognized fo 
ions among the ' Majüs' or Magians—the Zurvaniya, the Maskhiya, 
hurram-diniya, and the Bih-Afuridiya ; and that һай, Malik, Abū Hanif 
zai, and Thawri agreed that the poll-tax could be accepted from the 
Zurvaniya and the Maskhiya only. This means that these two sects were . 
_ recognized as orthodox Zoroastrians whereas the others were not. ' Zurvàni' - 
s would, then be the term used for what we may call the ‘ theistic’ Zervanites, . 
whereas the materialist Zervanites came to be called Dahris. Since the Pahlavi DT 
books normally refer to Zurvàn as a god by his own name and prefer zaman I 
en they mean 'time',* whether infinite or finite, it is possible that the 
‘inal name of the Dahris was ‘ Zamani(k)s ’, of which Dahri would be a rim 0 
Arabic rendering. 
In my Zurván I omitted to discuss the term @wdyastagg which occurs in | 
_ SGV, 10.71. This was a serious omission since the word refers to the particular 
heresy over which Á8urbàó, son of Mahraspand, triumphed. Mardan-Farrukh - 
. Speaks of the transmission of the Religion from generation to generation in the - 
_ following terms :— 2 
` * Then it was passed on continuously to the venerable Divine Kings of royal - о 
Lo ri) stock until the ordeal (pasdyt) of the blessed (hijfarward) Адита д, son of - 
м Mahraspand, took place in the reign of His Majesty, the King of Kings, Shapür, 
gon of Hormizd, when molten brass was poured on his*chest during his con- 
| troversy with all manner of sectarians and heretics (smógg). Не triumphed 
over the greatest heretics among them who were also known as the duya lage 
: atalists). 5 

































































R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 133. This view which Jili attributes. to the. Я 
 Dahris is exactly paralleled in DEM, 207.34 = ZZZ, рр. 383-4: ' Time itself is eternal, and its: : 
ce is duration. Through it matter has the potentiality of being actualized. Qua potency it is 










hdadi, ор. cit., pp. 214-15. The maskhiya are presumably the Mazdeans in the strict 
Tecan offer no explanation of why the term maskhiya should be used. Possibly | 
A corruption muzdiya or *mazdayasniya ? 

E 222, р. 81, n. 2. 5 SGV, 10.69-71. 











в < ROMER _ oo v 
We can thus reconstruct t the struggle of Mazdean orthodoxy ١ with heresy E 
during the Sassanian period on the following lines. 
(i) Kartir. The principal heresy combated was that of the Zandiks or 


Dahris, Zervanite materialists who maintained that the world was eternal in the 
sense that it developed out of Infinite Time, and who thereby denied the 


`. existence of a Creator-God, of rewards and punishments, and of heaven and 


<: hell That the Manichzans later came to be identified with the Zandiks shows 
2 (а) that there must have been some affinity between Zervanism and 
— Manicheanism, and (b) that they sought to pass themselves off as Zervanites. 


(ii) A8urbà8, son of Mahraspand, during the reign of Shapiir IL. In his case 
the enemy was Zervanite fatalism which denied that salvation could be achieved 
by individual effort and merit, and which made it depend on the workings of 
fate. Such, presumably, were the apdyastakdn or ' fatalists' mentioned in the 

— Stkand and cited as А8птһад?в chief enemies. Since, however, Mardán-Farrukh 
: does not identify them with the Dahris, we must suppose that they formed a 
.. distinct group and that it is their doctrines which are imperfectly preserved in 
Such passages as Menok i Xrat, chapters 23 and 51,? and in the Acts of 
Adur-Hormizd2 
(ui) Khusrau I. Just as Kartir had to cope with a new religion outside the 
Zoroastrian Church, in this case Manich:eanism, and a heresy within the Church 
<= (Zervanite materialism), so did Khusrau have to ward off this double threat. 
< Та his case he had to suppress the Mazdakites outside the Church, and had to : 
 reaffirm the orthodoxy of Адшћад against the modified Zervanism of Mihr ` 
Narsé and his son, Zurvandad. This heresy I take to be the doctrine that: | 


``. Ohrmazd and Ahriman were the sons of the Infinite Zurvan. This sect is the 


* Zurvàniya ' of Shahristáni ; and this is, therefore, presumably the sect that 


.. Baghdádi means when using the same term. Thus, since the Muslims treated 






_ both Mazdeans and Zervanite theists equally after the conquest, it would seem 
that both enjoyed a certain amount of official support at the end of the 
.. Sassanian period. 
On the meaning and derivation of the word Zandik there is a passage in ће _ 
Kashf al-Mahjüb of Hujwiri (fl. 5th century А.н.) which seems conclusive in 


favour of Schaeder's derivation from Zand ‘ the commentary on the Avesta 7.4 v 





co It is significant that Hujwiri, a Persian, should have known the correct ves 

. etymology, whereas the Arabic sources quoted by Schaeder from Siddiqi offer 
| nly fanciful and far-fetched interpretations. Hurt is discussing the Бай 
_ sama‘, and in this connexion he goes on to say, ‘One who in that audition 
; follows the truth will experience a revelation, whereas one who follows his lower 


1 SGY, chapter vi. 

2 ZZZ, texts Z 31 (a) and (b). 

? ibid., text F 5 

* See his article * Zandik-Zindiq ', in Iranische Beiträge, 1. 

5 Kashf al- Mahjüb, р, 404, in Nicholson's translation which T quote. 
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soul (nafs) ) will be veiled and will have recourse to interpretation. f 
Zandaga (heresy) is a Persian word which has been Arabicized. In the A rabic 
tongue it signifies “ interpretation’. Accordingly the Persians call he co 
mentary on their book Zand ú Pázand ’. This seems conclusive. 


111. THE LION-HEADED Derry IN MITHRAISM 


Т have indicated in the preface to my Zurvdn (pp. viii-ix), it seems to me 
in that the god represented is not Zurvan, as Cumont had supposed, but 
riman. It would seem inconceivable that this deity which is of more frequent 
occurrence than any other except the Mithras Tauroctonus himself. should. not 
be mentioned in any Mithraic dedication. Prima facie then the По i-headed. 
deity | whose body is encircled by a snake would represent the deus Arimanius 
hom votive tablets are dedicated. That there should be no dedications 
a deity which obviously played an extremely important part in the cult 
ems ineredible ; and of the deities to which votive tablets are dedicated, none 
‘сап conceivably be the leontocephalous monster except Arimanius-Ahriman, 
4 for the images of this monster obviously represent a power that is terrible, 
powerful, and malevolent. The only such power we know of from Mithraic as 
opposed to Zoroastrian sources is Arimanius-Ahriman. Moreover, even in the 
Zoroastrian sources it is the lion and the snake that are the highest manifesta- | 
ns of the Evil One's creative activity. Thus in GrBd, 148.8-10 we read حب‎ 
































* hat 'атёўап 0170--0 * Of the wolf-species the cat! is 0 
karp<undak ! ^vattar, čēyön 'gófct "kw the worst, for 16 is said that to kill | 
RE 4 gurg i &ér Бе ` öšanêt kirpak and four lion-“ wolves " is as meritorious | 
с ?bavét čand ёта  karp(unpak <i> ав to kill one short-tailed cat. . 
< Kkük-dumb قط‎ 'ofanét. l 

~ Thus the whole cat tribe is more pernicious and of more benefit to Ahriman 0 
than the wolf-species proper. Nor is this an isolated example, for we read in _ 
GrBd, 49.6, where the animals of Ohrmazd are contrasted to their Abrimanian c 
counterparts : тт 0 










` êr "ut gurg-sardakan yavazün ’ö i * The lion and the коре and 
'sagün göspandän. cheetahs (are* ке to edu and 
cattle.’ 










1 The word is spelt p in GrBd. 147.15: 148.4, 5, 8, 9, 10. In Vd. 15 we i dese 


translating Av. kahrpuna- which is described as ап aži- spaka- (РМ. a i "sag) or i doi: 3‏ ولم 


ху 


serpent ^. The РЫ. gloss (Vd. loc. cit.) says—marbanak ê, *'sagih ‘ët 'ku 'apàé `ð kün nisin us 
is the marbanak (protector of snakes ?), and its resemblance to the dog consists in the fact 
ha t site on its posterior '. It is, in fact, the cat, and is so identified in GrBd. 147.15, where it 





is explained as gurbak (‘ cat’). DkM. 811.20 has | m in a passage that seems to be derived 


es from Vd. 14.5. ‘The word then seems to be а يك‎ of Av. kahrpuna-, and its meaning 
ee appears to be ‘cat’. S 








Similarly ibid., 984:— ——— и 
ramak i gospanddn ûn 4 *dér-tar “Тһе herd of cattle which lasts. 


< gattüyet "ke "sag ’apak ‘büt, "pat an longest is that with which there is a 
(008 mas bim Кад Ser, "ut "pat än i kas dog. When there is a great terror at : 









о "kad torak ^rasét, *pdnakih "kunet. the approach of a lion or а lesser | 

| terror at the approach of a jackal (1),* 
the dog gives protection.’ 

: From the point of view of Mithraism this conjunction and opposition of the 


n and the dog is interesting, for the lion is occasionally present with the 
. serpent on the representations of the Mithraic bull-sacrifice, and between them 


0 .. they seem to dispute the possession of the sacrificial blood with the dog. 


It is also interesting to note that in the Pahlavi translation of Yt. 3.8 5 


(= ZXA, р. 103) the lion is arbitrarily introduced along with the serpent and 


жо although there is no trace of him in the Avestan original. The Avestan 
reads i 


3 | 0 05161070: | apa-dvarata, | vohrkó-&ibra * Begone, you seed of the serpent, 
«s epa-dvarata. begone, you seed of the wolf.’ 
‘The Pahlavi, however, reads :— 
ааһа tóhm, dür "Бате, šēr "ut ‘Be off, you seed of the dragon, . 
| gurg tóhm dür ’bavés. be off, you-seed of the lion and wolf.’ 


“The same addition is to be found in §§ 11 and 15. 
From this it is plain that for the Zoroastrians the lion or the cat and the 


p ы were the supreme representatives of the two groups of mammals created by 0 


d Ahriman, the cat-tribe on the one hand and the so-called * wolf-species ’ on the E 


.. Other. Of the two it is the cats which are the more noxious according to our 


О texts. 





~ Of the serpent’s association with Ahriman there is absolutely no doubt. In- 
: “his attack on the creation of Ohrmazd he adopts the form of a snake 
(GrBd. 42.2: Zs. 2.4), and snakes and dragons are the principal representatives 


? vef. the xrafstars or reptiles. Thus the lion and the snake together represent 
г the entire brute creation of Ahriman—the gurg-sarBakün or * wolf-species ' on... 








the one hand, which includes the entire cat tribe, and the xrafstarán or reptiles, — 
noxious insects and amphibians on the other. Thus when we find a monstrou 
| being surmounted with a lion's head and encircled by a snake prominen 
` displayed in the Mithraic mysteries, there can be little reasonable doubt that w 
in the presence of Ahriman himself. 
. In this context it is perhaps worth noting that in PhIRiv. 48.5, which 
reserves a version of the fraskart that is anything but orthodox, all the wolves 


2 10n the strength of GrBd. 147.14 Bailey translated tórak as ‘jackal’, That passage reads— 


| | 5 dorak ‘kë än Sayil-id y*ünd—' The tórak also called the jackal’. dn, however, phonetically written, 
as very rare in GrBd, Perhaps usyal in the same sense could be read, Equally possible, however, : 


718 Аи- бағ * the good hunter ’ which would then be а deseriptive epithet of lórak. Ажа possible : 
cognate one е ight m mention NP. ee طو له سكع‎ meaning а ` PUPPY ’- 
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in the world coalesce into one vast wolf which is finally overthrown by Ойрат, 
the first of the three * Saviours ' who appear at the end of time. Then all the 
snakes (8 26) do the same and are overthrown by Oxétarmah, the second of the 
Saviours. Finally an apocalyptic аһгатду, heretic, or apostate, meets the same 
fate at the hands of Sd%yans, the last and greatest of the Saviours ($$ 74-87). 
Thus the powers of Ahriman appear as ‘ wolves’, serpente, and ав evil men. 
What better representation of Ahriman could one, then, have than a8 a man 
with the head of a lion, representing the most powerful of the ‘ wolf-species ’, 
and encircled by a snake 1 

As Professor Duchesne-Guillemin has too tentatively pointed out,’ the 
Manichwan evidence corroborates this supposition. In the Psalm Book. 
(рр. 57, 15 ff.) we read: ‘ The Saviour and his apostles and they that belong to 
the race of life revealed the Darkness and essence of the Enemy ; they wept for 
the body of death, the son of the great . . . this lton-faced dragon, and his 
mother also, Matter’. Во, too, the Frhrist? describes ‘Satan’ as having 
‘a head like the head of a lion, a body like the body of a dragon, wings like the 
wings of a bird, a tail like the tail of а fish, and four feet like the feet of a beast’. 
The Fihrist description, then, tallies exactly neither with the Psalm Book nor 
with the Mithraic divinity. The Psalm Book, however, fite the latter perfectly. 

The Manichmans, however, do not seem to have stuck to one single 
representation for their King of Darkness: sometimes he is a single figure, as 
in the Fihrist and the passage quoted from the Psalm Book, and sometimes his 
aspects become independent entities, as in the sixth chapter of the Kephalata, 
which gives а graphic description of the five rajueta and their rulers. Here the 
King of Darkness, who is described very much on the linee of the Frhrist,? 
seems to sum up in his body the characteristics of the five Archons who rule the 
five dark elements. The first, the King of the Worlds of Smoke, who seems to 
be identical with the King of Darkness, is not characterized by any animal 
characteristic. The King of the Worlds of Fire has the form of a lion, the King 
of the Winds that of an eagle, the King of the Water that of a fish, and the King 
of the World of Darkness that of a dragon. Thus the lion and the dragon— 
standing at the upper and lower ends of the infernal kingdom—may be said to 
sum up the nature of the King of Darkness. . 

Similarly, among the Mandmans the lion and the snake figure together with 
the scorpion on the skandola or talismanic seal-ring.* These three are, of course, 
the demonic animals par excellence in Zoroastrianism ; and in Mithraism, too, 
we meet not only with the lion and the snake combined into the form of the lion- 
headed deity, but with the scorpion too which invariably attacks the testicles of 


1 Ormasd et Ahriman, p. 128. 

? ed, Flugel, р. 829: id, Mani, рр. 53, 86. 

з Kephalaia, 80.84: ‘Sein Kopf [hat ein Lowen-Gesicht, seine] Hande, seine Fusse haben ein 
Dmonen-Geeicht . . . [seine] Schultern haben ein Adler-Gemioht, [sem] Bauch (?) [hat ein 
Druchen-Gesioht]. 

* Bee Е. 8. Drowor, The Mandwans of Iraq and Iran, pp. 87-8. 
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the slaughtered bull. According to the Mandwans the snake is ' “ the serpent 
without hands and feet ”’, i.e. Ur, the great earth dragon’, and the lion and 
scorpion are ‘ Krun and Hagh, two of the five lords of the underworld’! The 
Mandan ‘Ur ів almost the exact counterpart of Ahriman in the Manichten 
system, while Krün, ‘ the great mountain of flesh ’, resides in the nethermost 
hell? Lady Drower (loc. cit.) has already pointed out the Mithraio parallel. 

In 1950 Mithraio studies were submitted to severe shook treatment by 
Professor Stig Wikander * in that he sought to show that the mysteries might 
be of a Balkan rather than an Iranian origin. Wikander, no doubt, rendered 
these studies в necessary service in that he was the first to submit Cumont’s 
interpretation of the mysteries to severe and searching criticiam. In the 
opinion of the present writer, however, he went much too far ; for his attempt 
to disprove the Iranian origin of the mysteries simply ignores much of the 
evidence. Mithras can only be the Iranian Mithra, and Artmanius is certainly 
Ahriman. The grade Persa pointe unmistakably to an Iranian origin, and nama 
in the phrase nama Sebesto * is certainly Av. nemó — Skt. лата} ' homage to’. 
Sebesto itself is easily explained as *savišyð (Voo. 1) = Av. saošyd. Messina had, 
I think, already noted this. Naberzes, too, an epithet of Mithras, is readily 
explained as Av. nā Бәгәго ‘the great male’ which seems to fit the Mithras of 
the mysteries admirably. Thus to deny the Iranian origin of Mithraism ів 
searcely more sensible than to deny that it has been profoundly influenced by 
other cults in its migrations throughout the Roman Empire; and it is very 
probable, as Wikander argues, that these influences were Thracian rather,than 
Oriental. However, neither the indiscriminate use of the Avestan and Pahlavi 
sources nor their total rejection is liable to produce satisfactory results. One 
thing, however, seems clear: and that is that the origins of Mithraism are not 
to be traced either to orthodox Zoroastrianism or to Zervaniam, the main 
deviation from it in Sassanian times. The Mithraiste, then, since they can 
scarcely derive from either of these, must derive from that third type of 
indigenous Iranian religions, the dévdsns or ‘ worshippers of the daivas or 
dévs’*: the inscriptions deo Arimanéo alone are sufficient proof of this. Thus 
of the major Western sources on ‘ Zoroastrianism’ only Plutarch oan validly 
be used as a source for Mithraism, since Plutarch’s account of Zoroastrianiam 
explicitly mentions sacrifices to Ahriman,’ and this means that he is describing 
the religion of the dév-worshippers, not that of either the Mazdeans or the 
Zervanitee. 


1 Drower, loo. oit, 

3 Ladxbaraki, Ginsd, p. 157: of. ZZZ, р. 261. 

* * Etudes sur les mystéres de Mithras ' in Yearbook of the New Society of Letters at Lund, 1960, 
pp. 5-46. 

4 Cumont, Textes e$ Momumenis, п, p. 105, and т, p. 235, n. 6. 

* Cumont’s connexon with NP. xabard (ор. oit., 1, p. 208, n. 6) is imposmble. L. Н. Gray 
(Muséon, 1915, p. 191) derived from *nayayors ‘ making new’. 

* Bee ZZZ, 14 ff. 

* De Iside et Osiride, 45-7: ZZZ, p. 448. 
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On the beliefs and practices of these 'devil-worshippers' the Pahlavi 
books have very little to say that is at all positive. Thus, in seeking to interpret 
Mithraism against the background of these ‘ devil-worshippers ’, we run the risk 
of seeking to explain the unknown from the unknown. It is, however, legitimate 
to see in the Mandsans and Yezidis of Iraq and in the AR Haqq + of Kurdistan 
remote survivors of precisely such a religion. It is true that the АМ : 817 
texts appear in Shi'a, or more precisely 'Ali-llahi guise, but the pagan sub- 
structure still shows clearly through. It is then of some significance that in 
these texta, too, we find references to the lion and the dragon. In one of them 
the Prophet Mubammad’s mi'ráj or ascent into heaven is described ; and in 
order to reach the highest heaven he has to pass through five heavily guarded 
grades of heaven. He proceeded ‘ until he reached the first heaven, which is 
called бағда. Не saw that a lon was barring the way which would not let him 
pass and which demanded а toll from him. The Prophet took his rmg from off 
his finger and threw it into the lion’s mouth. The lion gave way '.* The Prophet 
then passes through the second, third, and fourth heavens: ‘and he passed 
beyond this, too, and reached the fifth heaven which is called Ula. He saw 
a dragon which encompassed him round about and which had a hundred 
thousand heads ’.* The means adopted by the Prophet for the overcoming of 
the dragon are no concern of ours here : suffice it to say that the dragon vanished 
into thin air and that the Prophet thereby entered into the highest heaven. 

Now, this text, taken in conjunction with the Zoroastrian, Manichseen, and 
Mandsman evidence, seems to throw light not only on the person of the Mithraic 
lion-headed deity, but also on ita function. 

Ivanow is surely right in connecting the fantastic mythology of the 
ДАМ $ Haqq with the Mithraic mysteries, for this mythology centres around the 
successive incarnations of the Sun-God; and the main difference between the 
Mithraio Mithras and his Zoroastrian homonym seems to be that the former (to 
judge from the monuments) is conceived of not as a fully fledged god, but as 
в hero, that is as an incarnate god who descends from the Sun and returns to 
him after he has performed the fructifying and sanctifying sacrifice. Similarly 
in the АМ 4 Haqq texts an animal sacrifice is performed both by God at the time 
of creation * and by the incarnate deity in each of his incarnations. This sacrifice 
was established in the month of Mihr (Mithra). The animal victim is not 
constant in the different incarnations, but i one case a mountain bull is 
specifically mentioned ; ' and this time he bade a mountain bull and a goat to 


1 Вее Ivanow, The Truth-worshippers of Kurdistan, 1953, pp. 34 f., where the Mithraio 
parallel to the AAJ i; Hagg texta is adduced. 

2 Ivanow, op. аё, p. Y Y. 

3 ibid., p. Y Y. 

‘ibid, p. 2, of GrBd. 88.12-14 = ZZZ, pp. 324, 386: ‘At the Варібчіп time Ohrmaxzd and 
the Amahraspands fashioned the “idea” of sacriflos. By the performanoe of sacrifice all creation 
was created '. 

s Ivanow, op. dt., p. Y Y Y. 
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come down from the mountain. Raising their forelegs they placed them above 
their ears. He sacrificed the bull! and gave it to the people to eat’.* This is 
plainly akin to the Mithraic sacrifice, and it seems fair to conclude that both go 
back to a common form of exceedingly heterodox and ‘ devil-worshipping ' 
Zoroastrianism, or rather to a stratum of Iranian religion which was never 
touched by the Zoroastrian reform. 

As I hope, at а later date, to bring out the full relevance of the AAl 4 Haqq 
texts to Mithraism, I will not pursue the matter here. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the divine incarnations are born of virgins who in most cases 
conceive by the Sun. The clearest example of this occurs in the case of Shah 
Khüshin, the third incarnation of the ‘ King of the World '. On this occasion, we 
are told, ‘ the daughter (of Amana) called Mama Jalaleh, rose up from sleep just 
before the dawn and looked towards the Sun. Meanwhile the Sun rose and 
a particle of the light of the Sun was separated (from it) and deacended into the 
girl's throat from the left-hand side. When it reached her belly, the girl started 
to writhe and sneezed в great deal. The particle which was full of light went 
down the girl'a throat ; and however much she put her finger down her throat, 
it was of no avail '.* She then became pregnant of the particle of light and had 
to be abandoned in the desert by her brothers in order to save the ‘ face’ of the 
family. In the end, however, all was well, for the maiden’s honour was vindicated 
by the higher powers, and the Sun-child, to prove his solar origin, played with 
the Sun who had obligingly descended to the earth for this purpose.‘ 

AJI this seems to show that the АМ +s Hagg texte, transformed and distorted 
by ‘Ali-lahi ideas though they are, must originally have been based on a 
substratum of ancient Iranian mythology in which the incarnation of the 
Sun-God was the central episode. This, too, seems to be the kernel of the 
Mithraic myth, and in both cults animal sacrifice plays an immensely important 
part. 

If this is во, the appearance in the АМ ¢ Hagg texta of the lion and the 
dragon as planetary watchmen who seek to debar the Prophet from entermg 
the highest heaven, may supply the key to the role that the lion-headed deity 
played in Mithraism. We have tried to show that this deity is Ahriman ; and in 
his account of the ‘ Zurvàniya ' Shahristani says that Ahriman ‘ went forth and 
mastered the earth (dunya) '.5 Ahriman, then, is the master of this lower world 
and as such he is able to prevent the passage of the human soul through the 
planetary spheres into the highest heaven, the realm of Ohrmazd. This explains 
why, in Mithraism, the lion-headed Ahriman always holds keys in his hands— 
the keys, one must suppose, that admit the soul to heaven if it has duly 


1 Text has :كابور‎ for "E 


зор. ct, р. Y» ў, Strikingly similar is the famous 08015 passage Y. 82.8: ‘Yima, son of 


Vivahvant, is said by tradition to be one of these amners, for to gladden men he gave our people 
portions of the bull to eat’. 


? ibid., p. YA. *! ibid., p. Y à. * Cureton, p. 188 : ZZZ, р. 433. 
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performed the necessary propitiary sacrifices to him on earth—those sombre 
(ckvOp«á) rites mentioned by Plutarch (loc. cit.) which are offered in the 
darkness in order to avert evil (дтотрбтаца). ‘ 

Thus Ahriman, the Prince of this World, is adorned with the Signs of the 
Zodiac on many of the Mithraio monuments because the Signs of the Zodiac 
are identical with the twelve months of the Cosmic Year! and represent 

‚ Finite Time over which Ahriman holds sway. In в sense, then, Cumont’s 
identification of the ‘ personage léontocéphale with Zurvàn was right, for in 
this system the Finite Zurvàn or Zurvan i dérang-y*atay is identical with 
Ahriman in so far as it is his kingdom. Where Cumont would appear to have 
been fundamentally wrong, however, was in his identification of the gruesome 
divinity with the Infinite Zurvan, for the infinite is the sphere of Ohrmazd. 
This emerges plainly from the following passage from Exznik which, though 
directed agamst Zervanism, may in this case be regarded as being equally 
applicable to the worshippers of the děs; for their principal heresy would 
appear to be that they made Ahriman the ruler of the world of time while they 
relegated Ohrmazd to an eternity beyond time and space. Here, then, is what 
Eznik says: ‘ When nothing existed, then he (Zurvàn) was not king, for he was 
not even a creator. And when his sons came into existence, they became creators, 
the one of what is good and the other of what is evil. So they were kings, the one 
in time (Zamanakean) and the other in eternity (yawWtenakan)'.* This then 
would seem to be the significance of the * léontocéphale'. He is Ahriman, the 
Prince of this World, who has to be propitiated with nocturnal sacrifices in 
order that his churlish nature may be sufficiently softened for him to open the 
doors of heaven. 


IV. Mime, S205, RAŠN, THE THREEFOLD MITHRAS AND THE ÍNOARNATE Gop 


In ZZZ, p.102, I sought to identify the three rats of GrBd. 13.8-9 with 
Mihr, Sra’, and Rain. This is not the view of the Datastan 4 denk where we 
read that ‘Gaydmart, Jamiiat, and Zoroaster are the judges (rat) of the blessed, 
the means of great thankfulness to many, who were created for the con- 
summation of the frafkart '.* These must certainly be the same ‘ three Judges ' 
of the Bundahtin who were created directly after the Amahraspands and ‘ were 
needed for the material world ’, and ‘ in the latter days af the Final Body they 
shall carry evil away from it’. But, it may be asked, how is it that Gaydmart, 
the first Man, and Jamšët or Yima, the First Man according to another 
tradition, and Zoroaster, the Prophet and perfecter of Man, can be said to be the 
three Judges who will carry evil away from the world in the last days? In 
My. 8 it is ‘Mihr, the Infinite Zurvān, and the Genius of the Law (ménok 

1 ZZZ, pp. 91-8. 

* Exnik, od. Venice, p. 189: Langlois, Historiens de Г Arménie, п, pp. 877-8. 

* Dd. 35.9: Goyd(k)mart "i J'imkli ut Zariu& Spithmin айыу» rat "ut vaste 'sarurg эрдей 
afrār i i fratkort frakaméntion 38 brihéntt. Tho rendermg of spasién is uncertain. spasan could 


be read and compared either to MParthT. ‘spag ‘ servant, deacon ’, or to AY. apas- ' spy’. Spisils 
seems to give the better sense. 
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+ dátasián), who lie to no one, and Fate and the Divine Fate (bayo-baxt) ' who 
‘ will smite all the creation of Ahriman, and in the end the demon Ах also '.: 
Similarly in the Bahman Yat 7.28 ff. it is Mihr, Bro, and Rain, along with 
Varhran, Аҳа, and the Dën who make a personal intervention which destroys 
RAXm——an act here specifically attributed to Mihr—and put Ahriman and all 
his hoste to flight. 

Is, then, the Datastan + déntk following a tradition which is totally different 
from that of the Ménok, or are the two in any way reconcilable 1 m 
recently sought to establish the identity of баубтаг& with Mithra (Mihr). 
this connexion, however, І only wish to emphasize one point—end that ів a 
both Mithra and GayOmart are, in different passages, described as sons of Ahura 
Mazd&h (Ohrmazd). In Yt. 17.16 we find the following words addressed to the 
goddess Aši: ‘ Ahura Mazdah is thy father, the greatest of the gods, the best 
of the gods ; the bounteous Armaiti is thy mother; thy brothers are the good 
and righteous Nraðša, the great and mighty Rainu, and Mithra of the wide 
pastures who has ten thousand spies and a thousand ears ; and thy sister is the 
Masydayasnian Religion '.* Similarly, in another text, the Mazdean catechumen 
is made to say, ‘My lineage and seed are from Gaydmart: my mother is 
Spandarmat, and my father is Ohrmazd '.* This myth also appears, somewhat 
incongruously, in PhlRiv. 46.36,5 which I would now emend and translate as 
follows :— 


t-a% "marióm 'haó 'ün ?ў ’kE-š 
Gago(k)mart hat kart "pat. &usr 
aSvénak andar 'б Spandarmat 'hišt: 
мй Gago(k)mari "hat Spandarmat 7 
bréhentt "ui rat. [yon *Mahrya "ui 
*Mahryané rust "hend.] * 3,000 "sal 
"nd 'ravênît. 


‘Man is (derived) from the clay 
from which Gayómart was made. 
He (Man or Gaydmart) waa let down 
in the form of seed into Spandarmat 
(the Earth). Gaydmart was fashioned 
from Spandarmat and was born of 
her. For three thousand years he 


was not moved.’ 


Thus, it would seem certain that according to one tradition, Mithra and his 
mdpedpor, 88 (Втабёв) and Rain (Rainn), were regarded as brothers of Man, 
if not identical with him. Gaydmart, m this tradition, is the Sun-Man, and as 
such he is the brother of Mithra and born of the Earth. He can, then, be 


1 ZZZ, р. 369. * Hartman, Gayomort, рр. 65-78. 

١ pita ها‎ yö аймед такій / уб masiko yasatongm / уб ъам yaeaiangm / mala дема spoňia / 
brata 18 уд vanhus rads aly / rašmušča borszÜ атаод / табтазба vowru-pacyacing / уб bačyars- 
spasan hazagra-ga0J0 / x*apka da&xa måszdayesniš. of. Hartman, ibid., p. 67. 

4 Phl, Texts, p. 42, 2: ‘ut-am patoond "ui (быт 'haó Gaydmart ; "wi-am ‘mat Spandormat, 
"ui-am ‘pit Ükrmazd. 

5 ممع‎ ZZZ, рр. 862-3, 367. 

* This phrase seems to have been introduced by а copyist who anticipated the Mahry& and 
Mahryüns episode which occurs a few lines lower down ("раз Малгуй "ui Makryind ‘had zamik 
>” انهم‎ ris karp 'bá rust 'kind). There is no reason ig suppose that Gaydmart grew out of the 
earth in the form of a rhubarb plant as Mašyë and Майуёпё did. The contrast, оп the other hand, 
seems to be between Gaydmart on the one hand, who was ‘fashioned’ and ‘bom’ of 
Bpendarmat, and Maky5 and Maky&ns on the other who grew out of the earth as planta. 
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regarded as the merpoyevhs Mithras as opposed to the celestial Mithra who is the 
Sun." This seems clear from the above-quoted passages ; and there would seem 
to be no need to complicate a situation that is already sufficiently complex by 
seeking to identify Mithra not only with Gaydmart but with his sinful son 
Маҳуѕ, вв Hartman has done, particularly when such an identification is based 
on a novel reading of Pahlavi and Arabic graphic forms. The scope for corrup- 
tion in both alphabets is во enormous that it هذ‎ impossible to draw any valid 
conclusion from this evidence alone. That there is a connexion between 
Gayómart, the First Man, and Mithra, the Sun, should be a sufficient and 
already important conclusion ; for though it would be an exaggeration to say 
that the story of the genesis of GaySmart and Mithra from Ahura Mazdah and 
Armaiti, that is, Heaven and Earth, is identical with Mithras’ birth from the 
rook, the latter’s similarity to the former is sufficiently close to make the 
connexion almost certain. 

Similarly the rpiràdoios MlOpas mentioned by Pseudo-Dionystus,* and 
which appears on the monuments as the triad Cautes, Mithras, and Cautopates, 
and also forms the central theme of Julian’s ‘Hymn to the Sun’ (Oration 4), 
finds an exact parallel in the three brothers Mithra, Sradéa, and Rašnu, who 
are the three sons of Heaven and Earth, Ahura Mazdah and Armaiti. Bo also in 
Yt. 10.100 Mithra rides in his chariot with Sradéa on his right and Капи on 
his left ; and the three oocur together again in Yt. 11.16 and 21. More striking 
than these occurrences, however, is the appearance of the same triad as Mediators | 
on behalf of the soul of the dead in My. 2.76, for this office of mediation at once 
recalls Mithras’ role of peclrns mentioned by Plutarch (loo. cit.) and the middle 
and therefore mediating position enjoyed by the ‘ intellectual’ Sun m Julian’s 
Fourth Oration. Again it is Rain + rast ‘the Just Rain (Rainn) ', who weighs 
the soul of the dead on the Cinvat Bridge with absolute justice and 
impartiality ; and the Mithras of Mithraism is also described as the Just 
(3ixasos) God.* The same triad appears in the Mazdean general confesaion, 
where it is presumably invoked as being the triad of justice and truth :— 

* Before the Creator, Ohrmazd, and before the Amahraspands, and before the 


ы 1 As srerpoyeris, Mithras ів the son of the Earth (of. Cumont, op. cit., п, p. 583, peire geneirici, 
eto.), and as the child of the anthropomorphixed Armaiti he is sald'to be born of woman : so 
EHS, п, 36, ed. Portugal, Venioe, 1003, р. 282, Mihr astuac i #[موط‎ onami, ‘The god Mithra was 
born of a woman’: Langlois, op. cit., п, p. 198: Cumont, op. cit., п, p. 5. 

з Cumont, ор. oit., п, p. 11. 

з Or, 4, 132 D, pdoor dx pour raw rospâw kal 8njuoupyixdy alry “Hor деб» : of 135 O, 
MBape... тд 84 udoor d£ айтод péoov : 188 O, door ipapa ф pdoois {$рбоба тду бед» (Lo. 
* 8 («مدة‎ rots rospoîs Üeots, eto. 

4 Cumont, op. olt., п, p. 01, 968 Sali 84/0 روم‎ in an 1nsoription at Tyana. This is, so far as 
I know, the only authenticated epigraphical example of the Mithras of the mysteries being 
described as Síxaios, and on Wikander’s theory the fact that it appears in Cappedocia ів 
significant. In general I would agree with W. that Mithras is a saviour god rather than a judge 
(op. cit., p. 38). I would not attach as puch importance as W. to the fact that the form employed 
hero is M(@pq rather than Mifpy. However, if there ія anything m W.'s theory (1bid., pp. 830-40), 
then this mecription would refer to the god of the mysteries rather than to the ' genuinely’ 
Tranian deity. 
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Good Mazdayasnian Religion, before Mihr, Sröš, and RaXn, before the spiritual 
gods and the material gods, before my religious judge (rat) and teacher (dastür), 
before the Fravahr of Zoroaster of immortal soul, before my own being (ay*), 
conscience (dën), and soul (тшт), and before good men here assembled—in 
thought, word, and deed, I repent, repine, and am heartily sorry for my sins 
(apayé, "pat ратат, "pat paii ham). 

Bo does the Zoroastrian make public confession of his sins: and the ‘ three- 
fold Mithra(s)' is there both as jeolrns on his behalf and as the just judge 
(8icaios) of his sins. Similarly in PhlRiv. 65.14 we find this same triad 
appearing after Ohrmazd and his Amahraspands as deities who do battle with 
the demons after the setting of the Sun. Their union, then, is parallel to that of 
Ohrmazd and the Amahraspands : it can literally be described as an hypostatic 
union. 

In Mithraism, of course, the ‘ threefold Mithras ’ appears on the monuments 
as the Mithras Tauroctonus himself, together with the two torch-bearers, Cautes 
and Cautopates, who probably, among other things, represent the dawn and 

‘dusk. I do not wish to pursue the parallel further here, but would merely 
emphasize that the threefold Mithra(s) is ва well attested in the Zoroastrian 
texts as it is on the Mithraio monuments and in the Fourth Oration of Julian. 
That Cautes and Cautopates should correspond at all exactly to 8255 and Rain 
is not to be expected, for it must never be forgotten that Mithraism derives from 
the dévdsnan or ‘ devil-worshippers ’, not from the mazdéendn or ‘ worshippers 
of Mazdah ’. 

We saw that according to the Dátastán + dentk Jamshid (Jamsét от Yima), 
was the second of the Three Judges or rats who were to bring about the fraškart. 
Yima’s connexion with the Haoma sacrifice and his condemnation by Zoroaster 
are well known, as is his association with animal sacrifice and, therefore, possibly 
with Mithraism. There is, however, a passage in the Pahlavi Rivayata which 
seams to establish a relationship of Yima to Капи similar to the relationship 
between Gaydmart and Mithra—in each case presumably the relationship 
between the Sun and his mortal brother, the Sun-Man (80 yima-yšačta- and 
Х*ат? xéazta-, Jam-shid and Khur-shid). Just as the Vedic Yama, like Manu who 
ousted him in his role as First Man, is the son of Vivasvant, во is the Avestan. 
Yima the son of Vivahvant. It is, then, surprising that in the Pahlavi Riv&yata 
there is в passage where it is RaXn(u), not Yim(a), who is the son of Vivahvant 
(РЫ. Vivanghàn). The passage runs as follows ?:— 

"ад тїзї "ul ostenit, avddan ’ké-kan * After the resurrection of the dead, 
Yam kirrenu Rain (тоату <>) Rain Cinvand (the separator or 
Vivanghandn уай-& 'b£ °Еитг, "ut avenger), son of Vivanghan offers 
avan hamak "Бе ’mirénd, 3 'ró6 those men who sawed Yam (in two) 


murt ?вауёпа.3 up in sacrifice. They all die and lie 
dead for three days.’ 
1 ZXA, p. 79, $3: af. ibad., р. 57, L 1, and p. 70, L 5. * PhIFav. 48.66. 


* For the reading of this word see ZZZ, pp. 104, 357. 
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This is the only passage known to the present writer in which the identity of 
the Cinvant is disclosed. That the passage is not corrupt seems clear from the 
nature of Rakn himself, for it is he who holds the scales on the Cinvat Bridge, 
‘Rain, the Just, who does not allow the scales of the spiritual (gods) to dip 
down ! on either side, neither for the blessed nor for the damned, nor yet for 
kings or princes. Not a single hair’s breadth does he move it, nor has he respect 
(of any person). In his judgments he treats impartially king and prince on the 
one hand and the humblest of men on the other ’.* Now that we know that the 
Üinvant is Rašn(u), it would seem that Bailey’s interpretation as ‘ avenger ' or 
‘he who exacts’ ® ів the most probable; for Байт is the ‘ sinister ' aspect of 
Mithra, just as той is the ‘ dexter’ or propitious, and Rain therefore rides on 
Mithra’s left and Sr on his right: от, to use the terminology of Dumézil, 
Raknu is the ‘ Varuna’ aspect of the Mithra of Yt. 10.100 while Srad%e is his 
' Mithra ’ aspect. 

Our main interest in this passage, however, lies in the fact that Ra&n(u) 
is here the son of Vivanghàn (Vivahvat), otherwise only known as the father of 
Yima. Yima ів, then, to Rainu what Gaydmart is to Mithra—the one is the 
Sun-Man, the other is the Sun-God. Ra&nu, moreover, one suspects, is merely 
the representative of Mithra in this myth: indeed, it is more than likely that 
originally the term radnu- (meaning, presumably, ' the righteous, the director, 
ordainer, or builder ’) was simply an epithet of Mithra. This must surely be the 
case in Yt. 10.79 and 81, an obscure passage which reads as follows :— 


miOrom... ‘Mithra... 
уб rašnuš daie таё ботәт who as Ra&nu built в house 
yahmai rašnuš daroyas haxodras to which as Rašnu he brought 
(fra)bavara manavariiim.* manavatfitt- for long association.’ 


Now it is clear that in the second line rašnuš must be nom. sing., and there- 
fore in apposition to уб which qualifies Mithra. This is further evidence that 
Rašnu and Sradéa, when associated with Mithra, are merely aspects of him, 


1 For N DID? D read ?^wgry = gray ' dipping down’ > NP. gwü'idas ‘molme’, Nyberg read 
aefraà, Glossar, s.v. ы 

3 My. 2.76-8. 

3JRAS, 1989, pp. 115-16. He connects with badd. ' exactzon ч 

4 The clue to this passage seams to be Yt. 17.6, yephe nmane ай vayuhi / айга pada nidadasie /` 
dgrzmastii dargyds ha xv 374. In both passages we read of & ‘house’ (на болое, nmdns) to 
which someone or something comes darzyd haxebrüs ‘ for long amociation’. In Yt. 17.6 it is 
АЙ herself who comes to the house to join m long association with man. In view of the general 
similanty of the two passages it would seam that Mithra-Reknu is similarly introducing a consort 
into the house he has just built ; and m this case it would surely be Aki again, for she is his sister. 
толаваіййт looks like an воо, fam., but oan scarcely be from a form in -vat which would give 
-vaitim. Possibly wo should read *mand-vaiñtim (from 4/san-) and translate ‘ aho whose victory 
is in tho mmd’, ar better—for АЙ is the goddess of fertility and therefore of love— she whose 
viotory is over the mind ’. "Whatever the interpretation of the word, the mmilarity between the 
two passages makes it probable that Aki is the person referred to. One may not translate rained 
as if 16 were rašnaod, ал former translators have done, for there is по MS. authority for this. 
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Rašnu the heavenly, and Өгабёа the earthly. Together they are the TperAdotos 
Mi@pas, and appear in Mithraism ав Cautes, Mithras, and Cautopates. 

In connexion with Yima, the Sun-Man, and Mithra or Rašnu, the Sun-God, 
there is a passage of cardmal importance in the Persian Rivayats, which, во 
far as my limited knowledge goes, has not been noticed for the light it throws on 
Mithraism. The section on Jamshid begins with an account of how ‘Surfsh 
(гоё) descended from heaven and delivered a message to Jamahid the gist of 
which was that he should receive the Good Religion from Ohrmazd and spread 
it abroad on earth. He was then carried off to heaven by Bahman (Vohu 
Mand) and taken before the throne of God. God repeats his request that 
Jamshid should receive the Good Religion, but Jamshid declines. ‘He com- 
plained and said, “ О Creator, I would that thou make me a king ". He asked, 
too for Mihr and a throne and a diadem (kulak), and God made him a king in 
the world. He did not accept the Religion for the sake of kmgship: to him 
(God) gave kingship and the crown of greatness. When he returned from 
heaven, he came to the great? mountain of Alburz. On that day when the 
people looked up to the heavens (gardün), they saw marvellous things; (for) 
they saw two Suns in the heavens, each rearing ite head, as they hastened on. 
One reared its head to heaven, and the other came down to earth. When 
Jamshid reached the earth, the people marvelled * at him. They began to 
praise God (saying), “ We rejoice at thy creation, O thou who showest the way. 
Thou hast made this thy servant so fair of face that in brilliance he is like unto 
Mihr”. 5 

The word m4hr (< т бға-) is twice used in this passage. Normally, of 
course, in New Persian the word retains the two meanings of ‘ the Sun’ and 
* love ’, thereby preserving in common speech the two aspects of the ancient god. 
In the first case (‘ he asked too for Mihr and a throne and а diadem ’), neither 
‘love’ nor ‘Sun’ makes satisfactory sense. It seems better to take mihr as 
meaning the god himself. Jamshid has been offered the Good Religion of 
Ohrmard and he has declined it: he asks instead for the god Mihr (or Mithra) 
and kingship. He opts, in fact, for the old pagan order and he descends as the 
double of Mithra, the Sun. 

The story of Jamahid, here as elsewhere, ends with his losing the farr, and 
when that is gone Zahhak ‘took away his crown and throne and diadem (taj 
u takht à kulah)’.* Here, it will be noticed that taj appears in the place of mihr. 
This may only mean that the stock phrase taj u takht has carelesaly been allowed 
to replace the very unusual collocation mthr и takht. It may, however, have a 
deeper significance, for we read in Tertullian that the initiates of the mysteries 
of Mithras who aspired to the grade of miles were offered a crown on а sword, but 


TI hope to develop this theme at a later date. 

3 АП this is based on Vd. 2.3. 

* Reading kalan for karin. 

4 Reading bi-mandand hayrin for na-mdndand Aayrin. 

* Spiegel, Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, p. 828. * ibid., p. 832. 
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that they refused to put the crown on their heads, saying that Mithras was their 
crown." If this is merely coincidence, it is none the less arresting. 

Thus we вее that when Manu&tihr, in his Datastan + dénik, identified the three 
rats or Judges with Gaydmart, Jamshid, and Zoroaster, he was merely identi- 
fying them with their heavenly counterparts, Mihr, Rain, and 8258. In 858 and 
Zoroaster, whose relationship I have not so far had the leisure to investigate, 
one may see a final merging and marrying of an ancient solar religion having 
Mithra as ite central figure with the ethical dualism of Zoroaster. 

What we hope to have established is not that there is actual identity—or 
anything like it—between Mithraiam and certain aberrant Zoroastrian texte 
and the Ahl 4 Hagq literature, but that there are parallels во close as to put the 
near relationship of the two cults beyond reasonable doubt. The parallel, 
` however, is not between the official Zoroastrianism of the Sassanian Empire, 
either Mazdean or Zervanite on the one hand and Mithraism on the other, but 
between the latter and what of the old and pre-Zoroastrian religion has survived 
the vigilance of orthodoxy. Granted that Mithraiam has suffered enormously 
from syncretism with other cults whose origin, ав Wikander has shown, is more 
probably to be sought in the Balkans than in nearer Asia, the correspondences 
that emerge are more numerous and more exact than might, at first sight, have 
been. expected. 

V. MURTAZA Rizi’s Account oF THE ZERVANITE MYTH (ZZZ, р. 451) 

In this account we read the following, ‘Since Yazdàn could not stop 
Ahriman, they made peace together, and entrusted their swords to the Moon’. 

For this Shahristani (ZZZ, p. 484) has: ‘The Devil made a pact that he 
(Hormuz) should give him power over things that he might do them, and he 
should allow him to undertake evil emprises. When they were finished with the 
pact, they called to witness two just ones, and they handed their swords to 
them, and said to them, “ Мово shall break this treaty, him do ye slay with 
this sword "' '. 

It was already sufficiently clear from Mithra’s activities in the Bahman Yat 
(7.28-86) that he was one of the ‘just ones’. It now appears from Murtaza 
Razi in the text cited above that the other just one was the Moon, for it seems 
certain that for mah in that text we should read (тилт u> mah, which would 
thereby give us the identity of the ‘ two just ones ’ of Shahristani. 


Addendum 

p. 436, IL 1-4: Menasce’s translation (BSOS, тх, p. 594) should be followed 
here: ‘ And dogs, pigs, donkeys, and bulls which perform y*@ddat every day, 
have failed to create the Sun,—not even bulls who are the just ones, nor the 
pure and purifying dogs, the guardians of the doors of Behiat.’ 

1 Cumont, op. oit., п, p. 50, af. т, p. 319. The text, as reproduced by Cumont, is as follows : 
Erubsscits commilitones eius (Le. Christi) am non ab ipso iudicandi sed ab aliquo. Mithras milite, 
qui oum initatur in epelaeo, in castris vere tenebrarum, coronam interposito gladio sibi oblatam, quasi 
mimum martyri, dehenc capils suo accomodatam, wonelur obvia man а capite pellere ei in kumerum 
si forte iransferre, dicens Mithran esse coronam euam. 


ADDENDA TO THE HUDUD AL-‘ ALAM 
By V. MINORSKY 


HEN my translation of the Hudtd al-‘ Alam was published in 1937, it was 

found impossible to swell the book ! by further remarks on the language of 
the Persian origmal, and I promised (p. xii) to deal with this problem at 
в later date. 

On the other hand, the quarter of a century which has elapsed since I began 
my work on the Hudüd has brought a considerable number of new facta bearing 
on the interpretation of the data which I was trying to explain. In various 
ways my work has been continued, both in the articles which can be considered 
аз а by-product of the Hudud,’ and in contributions on fresh but cognate texta. 
The object of my present article is to bring the book up to date by integrating 
my own research and by completing it with references to the studies of other 
scholars. 


PART I 

In my translation of the Huddd, the actual Persian expressions (either in 
transcription, or in the original) have been profusely quoted throughout the 
text. This enables me in the following to refer only to the more typical cases. 
I wish to mention here the valuable work on the evolution of Persian style by the 
late poet-laureate Bahar (Sabk-shinast, 3 vols. undated, from 1331/1942 оп); 
as a specimen of the Hudid al-‘Alam he quotes only ite Introduction (п, 17-18), 
but in his careful analysis of the peculiarities of older Persian (т, 300-436) he 
often gives examples from our text (1, 367, 368, 376, 378, 384, 387, 403, 425). 


I. SPELLINGS 

A desire to distinguish between the тача (3, 7) and majAül (ë, б) sounds 
can be traced in the М8. Kühsaym seems to indicate -sém (instead of the usual 
sim), 24а. Some local ё/@ are indicated by the forms Anbir (*Anbér), 21a, 
as against Ist., 270, Anbar, and shahr-sal:r ("salar for salar 1). Imadh (for 
Amid), 10b, is a strange combination of the Arabic imala with the Persian dh 
after a vowel. The vecalization Raudhan corresponds to *Rodhan and Kaumis 
to *Komis, Ta and 17a. One cannot attach importance to Sauk-jü for Sük-ohou, 
14a, ete. 


1 Huddd al-' Alam, a Persian geography of 372/082, translated and explained by V. Minoraky, 
Gibb Memorial Benes, N.8., хт, 1937, 20 + 554 pp. 

* Buch as ‘ Une nouvelle source persane sur les Hongrois au Хе mèole ’, m Nouvelle Revus da 
Hongrie, April, 1937, pp. 305-312; ‘A Perman Geographer of A.D. 982 on the Orography of 
Central Asia’, in GJ, September, 1937, pp. 259-264. 

3 Buch as ' Marvaxi on China, the Turks, and India’, Arabic text (oiroa А.р. 1120) with an 
English translation and commentary. J. G. Forlong Fund, xxu, The Royal Asiatic Society, 1942, 
170 + 58 pp. ; ‘Tamim ibn Bahr's journey to the Uyghurs’, BSOAS, 1948, хп/2, pp. 276-306 ; 
' Gardixi on India’, BSOAS, 1948, x1/8, pp. 625-640; my series of ' Cauoanios ' (т-ту) in 
BSOAS, supplemented by Studies in Caucasian History (1), 1058, and finally my recent research 
on Abû Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s travels in Iran (to appear in Carro in 1955, شاء اله‎ ùl), 
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Khuwar, 19b, suggests that w after kh was still pronounced before а short 
vowel. [The names of the two neighbouring boroughs : Khwar and Khusp 
(whatever their origm) suggest a pun: ‘eat and sleep ’.] 

The +dafat after à and & is usually expressed by a hamza حرازناء أو‎ Ta, 
LSS эз  18b, or even omitted (32) у> Sil» 32b. Of the word tarsa the 
plural is spelt Oley, 8 (a spelling which has survived only in some place- 
names like ОЙ ly in Isfahan). | | 

Ki ‘which’ standing alone is regularly spelt 5; otherwise it is usually 
joined with the words that follow: 15 2a; bu كشان‎ giy ‘at the time 
wanted by them’. 

Dh, intervooalio and final (after vowels), is regularly marked but the initial 
5 in dhadhagan, 17a, Dhakhkhas, 248, and Dharnükh looks strange. By the side 
of zimisian, 19a, we have 18a clearly dimtstàn and 16b dhimtstan (1). (On the 
form dimistan see Н. W. Bailey, JRAS, 1931, 133 (on the Kumzari dialect, 
Oman).) 

The letter ف‎ (with three dota}—typical for Eastern Iranian usage (for 
v/B)—occurs in کنافه /كناقه‎ 10b, 27b; Ul for Jaffa, /فجاخ‎ 24 (1) 9a 
قرنده‎ 01,5 20b, and apparently in 44b ,5/ 4j 4S 10b, 38a, but it is difficult to 
decide what reasons underlie this erratic practice. In 1258, when our text was 
copied, it may have been but а survival of в sign no more understood. 

Sad ‘one hundred’ is spelt with |,e but shast ‘sixty’ with a stn. 
Geographical names are given ш в Persian garb: Btlshang (for Arabicired 
Bishanj); Khüna and Kara (for Khünaj and Karaj), Adharbadhagan, 
*Haré (Herat), etc. 


2. GRAMMAR 


The style of the Hudud is matter-of-fact. The sentences are short and purely 
descriptive, which naturally reduces the field of observations on grammar and 
syntax. 

(a) Nouns 

Quite often nouns without any addition stand fof locatives: Bukhara 
nishinadh, 19a; in nähiyat ЕЛатат- nik uftadh ‘ good asses are found in the 
region ’, 34b. 

Diminutives are very common: shahrak; shakhak ‘a small branch’, 7a; 
biyābānak, 12, daryayak ‘a lake’, 37a ; nàhigatak, 38b. 

The plural ending -an/-ag@n is still general for animate beings : jandvaran, 
2a; *dadhagan, 17a ; gabragan (a plural of gabra and not of a diminutive gabrak, 
cf. Társ-náma, Nicholson’s Introduction, xxix); and even hamdünagan, 34a. 

The suffix rice ds c M ML ادال‎ guimina 

* various kinda CMM) 22b; rüdhwa perhaps ' madder ' (1), 32b (though, 
f.33a: rünàe). 

The sufix -nā appears in diraena ‘ length’, 28 (but Ta: тага); of. tangnā 
' narrowness ', Ahsan al-tawarikh, 431. 
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Compounds of every kind are very frequent: badh-dil, badh-rag (see 
vocabulary), giyd-kiwodr, tang-‘alaf ‘wanting in grass’, javünmard-pisha 
‘ professional stalwart ’, 25b ; yak-izár bashand ' they are people wearing only 
the tear ', 15a; tan-durust ‘healthy ’, referring both to men and to the climate, 
27a. Btsyar is often used with nouns as an adjective expreesing abundance : 
shahrist bxsyár-mardum ‘a populous town’, 18a; bisyār-pādhshāy ‘ with many 
kings (or padhsha’+ kingdoms?)’, 14a; mardumani bisyār-zar ‘ wealthy 
(moneyed) men’, 39b. Such compound adjectives are then used as com- 
paratives : bisyar-kimodsta-tar, 19a, or superlatives: btsyar-ni‘mattarin, 32b. 

The pronouns &, vay, and Gn indiscriminately refer to sigle or several 
objects, both animate and inanimate: st andar vay ‘ three out of (seven) ’, 4а; 
shish jazwa az vay... ат-та khdliya khwanond, 5a; du јата... d-ra s.qyirà 
khwünand, 4b; daryayak-hà yakı ae 4, 4a. This curious usage seems to be 
connected with the use of smgular and plural in the verb, see below under (d) 2. 

The use of Gn+ (with an аја), both as '(someone's) own’ and as 
в substitute for the noun already mentioned (‘and that of’) is frequent, see 
correction ad p. 87. In §28, 6, in seams to stand m the latter function 


‘J. is the store-place of G.‏ جاجرم . . . باركذه کرکانست ob‏ كومس ونسابورست 
and that of К. and N.’, in which case the reading in+ Kümis should be‏ 
presumed.‏ 
(b) Verbs‏ 
The present particle ms /hami occurs rarely, e.g. in RUM az gird-+ in jarra‏ 


bar-īyadh one would expect mī- ; when used, it usually stresses the meaning as 
© continually, ever’: va hami-ravadh ta hama(A) natat Nüba by-burradh, 11b. 


Particle bi, as attested by the spelling 5» به‎ 5b, seems to have sounded ba-. 


When added to the past it seems to give it the sense of what in Slavonic 
languages is called ‘ perfective aspect ’ : TS 
chashma-ha-st kt andar tamin biyavarda-and ‘ have brought underground” 
Russian: провели), 19a; ridh-kadha-ha-ys @ b1-kanda-and. 

A considerable number of verbs, now chiefly transitive, are used 
intransitively : bar-daradh, bar-gwadh ‘ begins, starts’, 2b;  báe-daradh 
‘° adjoins ’, eto., Bee Vocabulary ; bikashadh ‘ stretches’, 2b ; bi- ре 
* branches off’, 3b; andar 4 namak bandadh ‘salt is formed’; їй ana ki 
bi-burradh ‘ down to where it ends’, 5b. 

*Gudhardan ів used as a causative of gudhashian : kühtst . . . barha kī bar 
pusht basta bashand bad-an kuh *bighudharand ‘ they carry over ’ , 15b. 

The verb dûshtan serves almost as an auxiliary i in such expreasions 88: 
bar sar bar-nthadha darand ‘ wear on their heads ' , 37b ; (shalvar) bar sar-+ zānū 
gird-karda dárand, 3Tb. cf. Gardixi (Barthold), 92: va chiz ki tshan-ra ba-kàr 
dyad Gn awîkhta dàrand. 

After tan and bayad usually the full form of the infinitive is found: 
va ün . . . na-tavän kushadan, Ta ; du-tdh tavan kardan, 38a ; bY-bayadh buridhan, 
94a. But: ba hama jihan na-tavàn danist ‘it is impossible to know it even for 
a whole world ’, or perhaps ‘ unknown throughout the whole world ’, 27b. 

The composite future is very rare: bidānist ki pufün hamı khwühad bud 
“he knew that the flood would happen’. Hamî kodhad seems to indicate the 
stage at which kAwdAad had not yet become a mere auxiliary. 

The past participle used with -ast has a passive meaning by itself, whereas 
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at present one would expect the auxiliary verbs (shudan, gardidan) : bar än 
küh ... gürat4 har maliki nigdshia-ast va sar-gudhashi-hà-yy tshan bar an jay 
nibishia-ast ‘are represented... are written’ (27b); andar miyan-+ küh-u 
darya nihddha-ast ‘is situated’, 20b [cf. Juvayni, uz, 285: тїз nthdda-ast]. 

This helps us to explain the difficult passage: mar ü-rà andar kitab-ha(-s) 
akhbdr yàdh karda-ast (see below, p. 258), where karda-ast corresponds to the 
present-day karda shuda-ast. 


(о) Prepositions and Particles 

Az stresses the use of Gn-t+ (see above): pádha's az ān-i Balharay-ast ‘ king- 
ship belongs to B.', 14b, 15a. 

Bà/bàz indicates direction: bûz mashriq rasad, 2a ; bà darya-ys Khwārarm 
uftadh ‘ (the Jaxartes) flows to (into) the Aral sea’. 

Bs with shudhan: bi йатуа-уз a'zam shavadh ‘ turns into a great sea’ (in 
Russian становится морем). - 

The use of prepositions combined' with postposition (as frequent in the 
Shah-nama) is not attested in the Huddd: in the sentence bar sar bar-nthadha 
dàrand, 37b, the second bar is only a pre-verb belonging to nhadhan. 

Chand with the following yà-y* vahdat stands for ' the size of ...’: chand 
güsfands, 35b; har yaki chand kabks ‘as big as a quail’, 38a. cf. Tarthh-s 
Ststan, 261: chand mada-pil. 

Particle -rā is sometimes attached to the subject : dihgün-i 1n nahtyat-rd az 
mulūk-i afraf budandt, 24a; in du kūhrā dar kutub-ha+ Baflamiyis 
madhkir-ast, 4a.1 cf. Zhukovsky, Kashf al-mahjab, Introduction, Nicholson, 
Tadhkirat al-auliyi, п, Introduction, 9. Sometimes, as a postposition, -rā 
completes a preposition: az bahr-t tavdlud-ra, ba. Sometimes it is omitted : 
mardanishan (rà 1) hich kar nist, 30b. Mar as announcing -rā is rare: mar nigah 
dashian-+ nàhsyat-rà ‘ for keeping the province (safe) ’, 37a. 


(d) Syntax 
1. Phrases 


The order of words in a phrase ів free and expressive: va paydhd kardim 
hama-t jazwrahá- ki-busurg-ast, az abüdhán-s vay oa virdn (28) ; va amma rüdh- ' 

3% dn-ast Ey abha’t buvadh buzurg Kx az gudhás-A barf . . . bkushágadh (8b). 
Adjectives often stand separated from the nouns to which they refer, at the end 
of the sentence: 5361-5 az sūy-i maghrib bûz kashadh khurd (8a); rudhha kī 
andar jihān-ast buzurg (да). . 

The asyndeton construction and anacolutha are very frequent: nuhum 
jara tat . . . Hiranj khwànand ‘ [which] they call H.', 4b; yaki az Gn küh4 
Коју khwünand andar miyan-+ biydban-ast ‘[which] lies in a desert’, Та; 
пађики-Һа-4 junüb mardumdnish siyāh-and, 39a; ndhiyat-ist mashrig+ vay 
rūdh-i АМА... va mardumani-ond kish+ Ghūriyān darand ‘to the east of 
[which] is the Atil . . . and they are people (who) have the religion of the Ghüz ' ; 
har yalî azan küh ü-rü nam-ha-+ bisyār-ast, ба; nam4 qaumi-st bar kūh-i 
Bulghari nishinad, 37a. In some of such cases the уй-уў isharat seams to be the 
lmk with what follows.? 


1 The meaning seams to be: * and as regards the two mountains they are mentioned '. 
3 A mmilar construction is known in Kurdish. 
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2. Singular and Plural 


The complicated problem of the use of plural and singular in Persian verbs 
was treated by M. Minovi in J RAS, 1942/1, 41-7. He admits that ‘ more often 
than поб’, he had to depend on his ears and that the rules cannot be formulated 
in & way ‘that those to whom Persian is not natal could exercise their own 
judgment’. On the whole, he thinks that after inanimate and abstract nouns 
verbs should not be used in the plural. To this rule he adda a rider that this use 
seems to be subject to the ' spirit of the verb '. If the action it expresses is ‘ the 
peculiarity of human beings’ plural might be used. 

In grammar the only safe method is induction, and the ‘rules’ of the 
grammarians can be taken only as generalizations from the facts observed. 
Outsiders cannot tamper with the facts provided by the speakers, but in the 
formulation of the conclusions foreigners have often rendered help to the 
building up of national grammars. Two points are certain :— 

(1) The subject must be treated historically 1: what ia accepted at one 
period may be rejected as ‘ incorrect’ at a later date. 

(2) Poetical quotations are less reliable than prose in view of the temptations 
to which poets are exposed. 

On the whole, one might suggest as в ‘ working hypothesis’ the view that 
the choice of singular or plural in Persian is often dictated by the character of 
the subject in the sentence. Should the plural elements composing the subject 
represent a kind of collective total, the verb is used in the singular ; should they, 
on the contrary, have individual characteristics, or be meant to be personified, 
the plural is admissible. Therefore, using Minovi’s examples : birinj-ha rtkht 
requires the singular because not the individual grains but their collective mass 
is in view ; panj sarbàz rasid also singular, because the five soldiers are treated 
ав а group ; but in dar an vagt panj sha‘tr-e buzurg büdand ‘ at that time there 
were five great poete ’, I should venture a plural because the poets cannot be 
de-personalimed as grains, or even as soldiers ; sang-ha az ham mi-tarakidand 
‘the stones (began) to burst’, requires а plural not because their action is a 
‘ peculiarity of human beings’, but because they went off one after the other, 
and not like in the case when ‘ five ton of stones’ was exploded. 

Here are some illustrations from the Hudud : darydyak-ha-+ khurd bisyár-ast 
ohtin daryayak-ha-+ ki yaks ar-ū (sic) andar küh-hà4 Giiegdnan-ast . . . va 
chinank(s) andar küh-hā-i Tüs-ast va küh-hà-4 Tabaristan-ast va lakin na-ma'rüf- 
and (sic) va уй vagt buvadh ks khushk shavadh (sic), 4b. In this passage the lakes 
are treated first indefirtitely in singular ; then plural is introduced, as it seems 
with reference to the lakes enumerated by name; then a singular 18 used to 
show that some particular group dries up at times. Har qaum: k-andar nahwat- 
hd{-+) mukhialif-and, lb. Here the plural is used ad sensum, whether with 
regard to the collective gaum ‘people’, or to the numerous cases. Other 
examples: hama-tiyaban-ha ki  ma'rüf-asi, meaning the totelity, 2a. 

AUS ob ازجهار رود پیوندذ 5 از‎ бз „вур » e ‘from the four rivers 
which (jointly) come out of Buttamàn ’, 4a. 

А. special use of plural is for recurring seasons : ba-vagi-t Балағам ‘in the 
spring ’, 9a (in Russian вёснами) (see below, p. 270). : 


1 On the lines of M. T. Bahir’s Sabk-shindst. 
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8. VOCABULARY 
The following selection concentrates on the uses of words and shades of 
meaning more than on technical terms, the equivalents of which are given in 
the text and in the Indexes: D. on the products and E. of special terms, 


Hudüd, pp. 520-4. 

abadhan ‘ p us, inhabited ’, 3a, 3b, 
17, 188; à äni ‘ cultivated lands, 
a settlement ’, 4a. : 

abank (abanak 1)-4 surkh, meaning un- 
known (a textile 1), 26a. 

abkama ‘a sauce or condiment of milk, 
buttermilk, seeds of wild rue, yeast, 
and vinegar’, Zhukovsky, Razvalim 


Merva, 1894, p.22 (quoting the 

- Hudud). 

üb-khiz ‘ floods ’, 20e. 

afoah ‘ aromas’, 5b. 

‘akka ‘ magpie ’, 98. 

dlat ‘objecta’, 17a; ‘ accessories, 
utensils ’, 215. 

{та ‘ embilica officinalis ’, 15b (Laufer, 
581). 


Gmizanda ‘ sociable, good mixer ’, 17b. 

‘amud« rūdh ‘the main stream of the 
river ’, 8b. 

andaki ‘a small quantity’, bb; rudh4 
Nil andaki buvadh ‘ dwindles ’, ЗЬ. 

andar paragondan ' to scatter’, ба. 

* asafostida ’. 

arzan ‘ millet’, 37b (of. savers). 

arziz ‘lead’, 238 (see surb); ‘tin’, 4b. 

turkan-+ Gehts ‘ trucial Turks’, 24b. 

badAbizan * в fan’, 23a. 

badh-dil ‘ cowards’ (Vullers, т, 201: 
timidus), 38b, but badA-rag ‘ malicious’ 
(вее Vullers, т, 203: malae stirpis, 
malae naturae, malignus), 18b. 


‘marches with’, 
ba bari (Айе ‘towards the Ghuz, to 
the Ghuz side’, 18b. 

borükuh ‘the slope of a mountain, 
uplands’, 17b, of. baraküh va bar 
sar4 Gn-kuh ‘ on the slope and on the 
top’, 28b. of. Bardkih, a mountain 
in Osh, see Barthold, Turkestan, 


, 


p.156; and the msba Barākūhī in 
Tartkh-+ Bayhag, 153. 
bastdn: ghalaba bastan ' to vanquish ’, 


38a. 
baz ‘ toll’, 25b, but bazAgaA ‘ toll-house ’, 
33a. 


bdsargani (basurgani 1) ‘ ourrent money’, 
34a; ‘ profit, transaction ', 36a 
bax bi... ‘adjoins’, ЗЬ; bas 


after something ’, 29b. 
bijashk (*pijashk) ‘a doctor’, 298. 
birün as ‘ apart from, except ^, 48. 
buridhan ‘ to end, to оваве ', bb. 
ohàdar (now ohadur) ‘a kind of light 
shawl’, 348. 
déngi-hd(+) khurdant ‘ edible cereals ’, 
32b. 


daradh ‘there is’, har kiht-ra mihtarī 
айгай Та; daradh at...ba... 
© stretches from... to’, 98 ; 
daradh . . . ba ‘ ів contiguous ’, 198. 
daraza ‘length’, Та; darüzma, 2a. 
daban, 248, corresponds to Ist. 333: 
aljabal айлам a margab al- 
‚ ауаз ‘ala al-Turk ‘the mountain on 
which is the observation post of the 
guards (watching) the Turks’. Con- 
sequently dida-ban, in the idea of the 
author, is connected with the verb 
didan. In the same sense the word is 
used in Arabic (рїш. diyadha 
. ‘watchers’, spe Tabari, пт, 1229). 
digar ‘ for the rest, moreover ’, 388. 
faláta ‘ sweet dish made of ewe's milk’, 
V. A. Zhukovaky, Rasvalint Merva, 
1894, p. 21 (quoting the Hudud), 208. 
famak ‘ weasel’ (1), 17a. [French dio- 
tionaries give ‘fenneo, petit renard 
дев régions sahariennes’. Is this the 
original meaning 1] 


gardanda bar hava ' (nomads) wandering 
in accordance with the seasons ', 22b. 
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gavars ‘millet, vetoh', 26b. In the 
corresponding passages of lstakhri, 
166-7: dhurra ‘sorghum’, but 
Ya'qübt BGA, уп, 295: wa laysa 
bi-Turk-astan zar‘ ilā al-dukhn, wa 
huwa aljüwars (i.e. gavars). of. also 
I. Fadlàn, Mashhad MS., 203b. 
gas: sar-gazit ' poll-tax’, 16b (Arabio 
jisya), for the form, cf. mazgu. 
#МзАдайо ‘ yak, bos iens ’, 178. 
gird andar āyadh ‘forms a circle’, 6b ; 
as girdi Kavar andar äāyadh or 
gardadh ‘ makes a sweep round ’, 10a. 
giyd-khwar ‘ a prairie’, 8b. 


i ° в sphere, a globe ’, 2a. 

Уйу эл (*bi-gudhárand) ‘ they carry 
over’, 15a ; gudhashian (1) ‘to cross 
(a river) ', 168. 

gudhazanda ‘ fusible ', 22b. 

kadd ‘extent, length’ (as opposed to 
karana ' limit ’), 2b; hudûd (1) * oon- 
fines (Le. the area within certain 
limits) ’, 6a, 10a (of. Preface, pp. i and 
xv); (2) ‘marches, outlying terri- 
tories ’, $$ 24, 26. 

hamdüna ‘a baboon’, 34a. 

Вата ‘a pelican ’, 5b. 

114-5 (after negation) ‘ but’, Tb. 

jaus [702]-5 buv ‘a nutmeg’, Db. 

j@vars, Bee gavars. 

jthaz ‘ merchandise, commodities ’, 15a, 
16b, 34a. 

1и. ' bags ( ings 1) ', 37a (the form 
possibly reflects the Arabio original). 

ba-zar kanda ‘inlaid with gold ', 15b. 

kap ‘< monkey ’, 34a. 

karāna ‘ confines, limita’, 2b. 

kürdar ‘deputy governor’, 13b, 20b ; 
karkard ‘ works’, 91а; bi-kār darand 
‘they use’, 19b, 30a; bi kar shavadA 
‘is used, used up (#) 2, 10b, 11b, 29b. 

*karg (k.rk) ‘ rhinoceros ’, 14. 

k.rk.ri ' some Indian bird’, 14a. Н. W. 
Bailey compares this name with Skt. 
kukkuft ‘domestic fowl’, which sur- 
vives in many Indian dialects. [In 
IF, 18,3: juwānk.rk ‘a fantastic 
bird (1) ’.] 

kashàávarz [sic] kunand ‘ they till’, 17b. 

Faz ‘a hut’, 37b. 

kazdum (for kazhdum) ‘a soorpion ’, 82a. 

khar- wahshi ‘wild asa’ (Persie: 
gor), 8b. 

Khargah ‘ felt hut’, 6b. 

khdukhir-+ ohint ‘some kind of (silk) 


& 
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textile", 13b, 30а (see below, note 
ad p. 84). 

khayzurān ‘bamboo ’, bb. 

Khang-but ‘ the White Idol ’, 21b. 

khunb (now khum) ‘ earthen vessel ’, 37b. 

khuiü ‘ rhinoceros horn’ 1, 13b ; but see 
suru. cf. Manini-Utbi, п, 31, and 
Minorsky, Маназ, p. 82. 

-khwür, e.g. giyi-khwar, 17b, ‘ grazing- 
ground’;  mardum-kiwüra — ' man- 
eater’, 4b. | 

khwasta ‘ wealth, belongings ’, да. 

kimukhia ‘ *, 808. 

khushk ‘dry land, mainland’, ба; 
Jába-yi khushk, 6b, ‘ Тара of the main- 
land’; khushk-riidh ' dry bed’, 22b. 

jama-yi k.nis, some kind of textile, 30a. 

kushtidhan ‘to conquer’, Ta; as 
gudhde-1 barf bi-kushdyadh ' is formed 
from the thawing of snow ’, 8b. 

mardum ‘a man’, ба; marduman 
‘men’, ба;  mordumüm-and ba- 
mardum nasdik ‘ they are men near to 
humanity’, 17; dürtar ағ tab'4 
mardi © more remote from humanity ’, 
36b. 

+ ‘stamped velvet’, 33b; of. 
Rahat al-sudir, 512; Mujmal al- 
tavdrskh, 101; Dory, Supp. т, 303. 

Mànavi ‘ Manichewan ’, 23a. 

jay-+ manzi ' port of call’, 4b. 

mar shikanj ‘ deadly snake’, 28b. 

ma‘rifgar ‘a pious man, a conformist’, 
З1а. 

margit-+ ddhina ‘ a Friday mosque ’, 14b, 
27a. 

mihmdn-dar ‘ hospitable ’, 29b. 

ba-miyana ‘in the centre’, 4b; bar- 
miyāna ‘on the middle (course f) ’, 
perhaps * a middling (town) ’, 16a. 

murtafi' ‘ excellent ', 4b. 

musalmani ‘Islamic world’, 17b; ‘ Is- 
lamio behaviour’, 16a. 

my ‘furs’, 17b, of. Gardixi, 100. 

nàühiyat ‘direction’, бв; hama-na}iyat 
* every direction’; also © a region’. 

nakhohir-zan ‘a hunter’, 17a. 
na-ma'rüf ‘unknown’, 4a ; né-badh 
“not bad, so-so’, 20a; na-mahdüd 
“indefinite, unlimited’, 8a. 
namds-burdan ‘ to venerate ’, 18b. 
namüdhan: musalmani namāyadh ' he 
makes show of Islam’, 16a. 
nighüshak ‘ Manichean auduores ", 23a. 
nthadh ‘ the lie (of a country) ’, 2a. 
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nik-akhiart ' auspiciousness ’, 1b. 

ni‘mat, for the meaning see Translation, 
рр. 126, 162; kam-ni‘mat va bisyár- 
mardum, 4b; biyar ni'mat va kam- 
khwāsta, 378. This, special use differs 
from Gulistan, ch. п, story 18, where 
m‘mat stands for ‘ goods, wares ’. 

mishast ‘residence’, 17b, 28b; andar 
mishastan ‘to embark’, 13b; bar 
nishastan ‘to mount, to take the 
field ’ (on an expedition), 15b, 19a. 

padhidh kardan ‘to elicit’, 13b (see 
paydha). 

padsha ‘king’, 14, 16a; pādshāh, 16a; 
padsha’s (often spelt padshay) ‘ king- 


мха? 14b. 
pap kardan candy ', 21a. 
‘haing do light elucidate ’, 


к. 
жк ‘to dance ’, 30b. 

‘an antidote’, 23b. 
مسقن‎ “ 8 professional ghazi ’. 
pishinagün ‘the earlier generations’, 28. 
pu for pul ‘a bridge ’, 818. 

m ‘an Indian raja’, ба. 
per (red), brass’, 24b. 
bna > river- bed, river , 5b, 8b. 
rad zadan ' to play опа stringed instru- 
ment’, 30b. 
rüepi-khána ' a brothel’, 15a. 
rūnās ‘madder’ (in ' Barda“), 33a ; 
rüdhina in Müqan, 32b, supported by 
IH, 249, who refers to madder 
( furowa) in Varthin on the Araxes ; 
ruyan [sico] on an island of the 
_Caspian, 5b, of. LR. ibid. 
in ' made of brass’, 15a. 


yan, ав applied ‘to (Turkish) 
heathens ', 17a. 
8.5170, some animal (f), 1Ta. 
sakht ‘hardy’, 17a; sakht agim ‘ very 
great ^, 8а. 
samir ‘sable-marten ', ба. 
sonjab * grey squirrel, petit gris’, 6a. 


song- јазам ‘ елке» ү, ‚ 19b. 
sara ' Indian turban’, 15a. 
gifat kardan ‘ to describe ', Ta. 
shikanj : mär- shikany ' a deadly make, 
viper ’, 28b. 
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sifabr ‘ thick’, bb. 

sar-gari, ee gue 

share Jibal ‘the J. province’, 108; 
ef. az in shahr 70,000 jangi birüm 
Gyadh, 16b. 

shamans ‘ Buddhist ’ (1), 13b. 

shikastags ‘hills, broken country ', 21b. 

shir-khasht oe Herat) ‘ manns ', 20b (cf. 


*profit-cum-loss, i.e. 


; eurü-yi karg ‘ rhinoceros 
horn ’, 18b (mentioned separately from 
khutü). 

takAtan baranda ° a raider’, 17b. 

fanfisa ' carpeta 1’ (from Riim), 37a. 

tarangabin (in Kish) ‘manna’, 238 (cf. 
shir-khtsht). 

üri ‘a deep plate’, 30a; of. Dory, 

A, 1848, хт, 101: fayftr ‘ plat creux 
et profond ’. Muqaddasi, 23, calla the 
river of га Tayfüri ’. 

{йз © Arabio’, 

{ад ' parrot ‚' 1a. 

tüdh-i sabil ' mulberries offered for God's 
sake’, 338. 

tuvangar (tungar 1), thus spelt through- 
out, ‘ mighty, rich’, as opposed to 
darvish ‘ poor’, 16b. 

uftadh ba- ° gete into, is brought to ', 168; 

az- ‘ comes from ’. 
d (yadÀgard 1) ‘ memory, memor- 
andum, notice ', 28, 39b. . 

hayvān-i cabad * civet cat’, Bb. 

zabarjad ‘ chrysolite ’. 

rafan dashtan ‘ tq, know a language ’. 

гай ‘ because ’. 

tira ‘cumin’, 26b, mis-spelt zirira, 26b. 
Zarira would be ‘ sweet ^, ef. 
Laufer, Sino-Irantoa, 583, but 

is famous for cumin, of. Ist., 167, and 
Teeri, 1,16; kast-kt hadhin maudi 
qumāshi ävarad zira-&b ky ba-Kirman 
tuhfa mi-Gvarad. 


PART II 
A list of the reviews of my translation of the Hudüd, known to me, will be 


found in my bibliography, BSOAS, 1952, 517/8, p. 676. 


I аш obliged to 


Prof. I. I. Umnyakov (Samarqand), who drew my attention to а line which is 
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missing from my translation, whereby the orientation of $10 (Chigi) is 
disfigured, and to Prof. А. Eghbal (Tehran) who in a conversation (Paris, 
2nd. October, 1987) corrected some of my readings of the difficult script of the 
original. I am sorry that the text of the Hudud, printed in Tehran by Sayyid 
Jalal al-din Tehrani, m ‘appendix to his calendar (gah-ndma) for the year 
1314/1935, reached me too late to make use of some of his readings." 

Here are my additional and fresh remarks on the text. 

Р. уй. More exactly the H.-'4. was begun (not completed) in 372/982-8. 

P. уш. Instead of Ustadh ‘Ajab а bul-Ustadh-Khordsan, read : 
‘Ajab al-zaman, bal (‘ nay even’) Ustádh- Khordsan. (A. Е.) 

P. xiv. Ba akhbar-hà shantdim may refer to such special collections of 
stories as Akhbar ай-й, eto., see Marvazi, Index, and below under p. 172. The 
meaning of 44: Curl كرده‎ 3b مر او را اندر كتبا اخبار‎ is probably ‘ concerning 
them mention is made in the books of akAbdr ’. 

Р. 15. On Ahmad b. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi see now Е. Rosenthal, ‘ Ahmad 
b. al-Tayyib as-Baraljst ', in Amertoan Oriental series, vol. 16, 1943 (on geography 
pp. 58-81), with additions (from Ibn al-‘Adim) in JAOS, April, 1951, 
pp. 135-142. Saralchsi lived apparently between 218/833 and 286/899. 

Р. 16. Yaqût, Irshad al-arib, 1, 142: wa kana... Wl-Jayháni . . . jawarin 
yudirruha ‘alayya. Barthold’s interpretation of jawGrt as ‘female slaves’ is 
wrong. See A. Muller in Fihrist, п, 56, who explains jawûrî ва a plural of 
4) جار‎ © grants, pensions ’. 

P.17. Balkhi’s monthly salary was 500 (later 1,000) dirhams, not dinars. 
The mistake is not Barthold’s but the translator’s. 

P.24. Instead of Tawadu‘ al-dunya А.Е. suggests *nawaht. Perhaps 
*mawada: 4 

P.37. Ba-ns‘mat can be paralleled with the Greek edSaty uy, see Strabo, 
xi, 14, 4, ° prosperous, opulent’. In Russian * благодатный’. But see Sa‘di, 
Gulistan, п, No. 18: karvdni-ra bizadand va mai bi-qiyãs burdand, which ` 

© goods '. 

P. 49. Read yidhkard (А Е.) as in § 23, 67, karkard. 

Р. 50. Nshadh ‘ the lie of the Earth’. Penultimate: ‘ animals and fishes ', 
read: ‘which is the habitat (ma’swa) of the animals " (8.J.). 

P.51. 'Khüristàn and Saymara’, read: ‘ Khizistan and *Bagra ’ (А.Е 
and 8.Ј.). 

Pp. 61 and 194. The mysterious name of the range Manisa (ll) may 


be connected with the Min-shan mountain on the frontier of Szechuan with 
Eastern Tibet, see Nevsky, ‘On the name of the Tangut state’, Zapiski Inst. 
Vost., 1/3, 1933, р. 145. But more appropriately Manisa might stand for 


Nan-shan ? (ж OUSU) 


P.71read: Khükand-ghüm 9a (k being clear). 
P. 83-86. On China see now my commentary in ‘ Marvazi' and my artiole 


1 The corrections derived from these sources are acknowledged with the initials I.U., A.E., 
and J.T. The criticsms formulated in A. Z. V. Togan's article ‘Die Volkerschaften des 
Ohazarenreaches im neunten Jahrhundert ', published durmg the war m Kérdsi Csoma Archiwum, 
1840, 11/1, pp. 40—75, seem to be based mostly on misunderstandings. 
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Tamim т Bahr, see above, p. 250. The word khdukir occurs in the text twice. 
Under China (18b), khackhi+ *ohint (hardly khavjir as in B.J.) comes after 
harir va parand) and seems to refer to some special variety of this textile ; 
under Bàri (30a) it stands without any qualification. One might recall here 
that in Persian kAdo means ‘ pile (of a textile)’. Under China, some confusion 
is not excluded with kimkhdu (or kinkha 1) which I. Khurdadhbih, 70, mentions 
under China, after al-harir wal-firand | Kimkha (perhaps kinkha) هذ‎ ‘ silk worked 
with gold and silver flowers, brocaded silk’, in English тоор, from Chinese 
kin-hua, see Quatremére, Notices ei extraits, x1v/1, 214, 804, and Blochet, 
Introduction, 245. 

Pp. 86-92. On India see now ‘ Marvazi ' and my article ‘ Gardizi on India’, 
see above, p. 250. See below ad р. 235. Р. 87 ($10, 12). Better: padsha’t 
(pádshahs 3) az ān-i зат buvadh Raniya kiwanand ‘and the kingship belongs 
to a woman (whom they call) Rani’. 

Pp. 92-4. On Tibet see below, under p. 254. ' 

Pp. 94-5 and 97-8. On Toghuzghus and Khallukh, see ‘ Tamim ibn Bahr’. 

P. 98. Several words are missing from the translation, which is misleading 
(1.U.). Read: ‘East and South of the Chigil country are the limits of the 
Khallukh ; west of st are the mitts of the Tukhs’. The commentary p. 227 
should also be altared acco 

P. 100 (818, 2): instead of Q.rq.rkhan A. 7. Validi Togan, Ibn Fadlan, 
р. 328, suggests *Qirqiz-khan, which would suit the indication that the customs 
which the inhabitants follow are those of the Khirkhiz. 

P. 102. § 28,2: ' *Sabzavar, a small borough on the road to Rayy and the 
chief place of the district Вул’ (8.J. and А.Е.). The author definitely wishes to 
say that Sabzavar is the centre of the district which in the Arabicized form is 
called Bayhag. The older Persian form must have been *Béhak, later *Béha. 
In fact, this latter form is attested in the ‘ History of Bayhaq' (563/1164), 
Tehran 1317/1938, р. 33, where various etymologies are suggested. See also 
Hafizi Abri, Geography, Brit. Mus., Or. 1577, fol. 185b, which explains that 
Baha means bihtar ‘ better’. It is possible that in our text بيه‎ is a mis-spelling 
for 4¢ attested in the other sources and supported by the Arabic Gy. 

2.112. 5 25, 1. For the title of the Samanids, Malik-i Mashriq, cf. Rüdaki 
in Tartkh-+ Ststén, 323 : Amir-i Mashriq. 

2.113. § 25, 14. Now *Panjikand, where recently remarkable discoveries 
have been made of ancient (Soghdian f) frescoes, see A. Yakubovsky, ‘ The 
paintings of the ancient Panjikant ', Izv. Akad. Nauk SSSR (historical series), 
1950, vii, No. 5, рр. 472-491, and А. Yakubovaky in Po sledam drevnikh kultur, 
1951, 211-270. More recently ‘ Zhivopis drevnego Pyanjikenta ’, Moscow, 
1954, 200 pp., 41 plates. In fact varagh means ‘a weir’. 

P.119. $825, 93. A Turkish document gives the reading *Y.kanknt 
(Henning), but in Muqaddasi, 48, *Takabkath and *Yakànkath figure side by 
side, under Isbijab. cf. BSO AS, 1x/8, 552. 

P.122. § 26, 25: the division of Gurgan] into two perte, inner and outer 
(brin), is interesting as accounting for the ntsba of Abti-Rayhan Birüni. 

P. 133. $32, 2 (and p. 385): read *Ali ibn al-Layth al-Saffari, as in Ist., 
246 (the sources of this report). 

Р. 144. On Sunbatman see Minorsky, ‘ Caucasica, IV’, in BSOAS, 1953, 
xv/8, p. 506 : the fief of Sahl b. Sunbat, west of Shakki. 
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P.152. On the talisman against the crocodiles in Egypt (Fustat) see | 
Birtini, al- Athár, р. 259, who does not quote his source but in parallel passages 
refers to abt (‘ Egyptians’ ?). 

P. 159, 1. 15 (on the Riis) instead of 4551 read : “59у ‘of large frames ’. 
of. І. Rusta, 149: wa lahum suthath. 

P. 161, $49, 2. Bee below ad p. 447. 

P. 162, §50.: the Khazar king ‘is one of the descendants of Ansa’. 
А. Z. V. Togan, Ibn-Fadlán, 1989, p. 270, has restored the name as ‘ sicher 
Asena, das heisst a-se-na oder ate-na’, a well-known name of an ancient 
Turkman clan or family. I strongly doubt this hypothesis. I treat the sources 
comparatively. In this part the Hudud runs entirely parallel to I. Rusta snd 
Gardizi and there is no doubt possible that all the three are based on the same 
report. The most important fact about the Khazars is that they had two 
rulers, the one personifying the idea of * kingship ' and the other acting as the 
real ruler." This striking arrangement was known already to Sir J. G. Frazer, 
see his article ‘The killing of the Khazar king’, Folklore, xxvn, 1917, 
рр. 382—407, and Ths Golden Bough, тү, 120. 

Ibn Rusta, 139-140, at the given place says?: ‘ They have a king who is 
called Isha (Aysha). The supreme king is Khazar Khaqan. , He does not enjoy 
the obedience of the Khazars but has the name only. The power to command 
belongs to the Isha, since in regard to control and the armies he is во placed that 
he does not have to care for anyone above him. Their supreme ruler is a Jew, 
and likewise the Ishé and those of the generals and the chief men who follow his 
way of thinking. The rest of them have a religion like the religion of the Turks ’. 

The corresponding passage in Gardizi, ed. Barthold, p. 95 (and checked by 
me on the Cambridge MS., f. 1908) is as follows: ‘ And they have a king whose 
name is' Absh&d-malik the great (1) and they call the great king Khazar-Khagan 
and the Kharar-Khaqin is only a bearer of the name, whereas the direction 
(madar) of every office (shughl) in the country and at the court (hasham) is 
incumbent on А Баһад and no one is greater than Abshad. The greater chief and 
Abshad are Jews (by religion), as well as those who are inclined thereto (or 
friendly to him? to them 1) as well as (some) commanders and noblemen 
(buzurgin). The others are holding a religion which resembles that of the 
Ghuz Turks...’ i 


The passage in the Huddd (f. 38b) is as follows :— 

آنل شبريست کرړوذ آنل بر ميان وى بكذرد و قصبة خزرانست و مستقر پادشاه 

است واورا طرخان خاقان خوانند واز فررندان آنسا است واندر نيمة Gye‏ نشيند 

ازين شبر باهمه لشكر و اين نیمه باره دارذ واندرين (كذا) نیمه دیکر مسلانان و بت 

дш,‏ اند وان يادشاهرا هفت حا قست Sl uet cy el‏ هفك بدن abt‏ رماع 
TA‏ داورى بزركتر افتد از پادشا دستورى خواهند يا اکه کنند 2 آن داورى. 
Магуаш, p. 33, also uses the same report but at his time the Khazars’ power had been‏ * 

destroyed and he omits the part oonoerning tho kings, 


* of. p. 833 on the division of power in Ghür (§ 23, 48). 
* I quote D. M. Dunlop's translation, ‘ The History of the Jewish Khazars’, 1954, 104. 
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We cannot, evidently, restore A-se-na in I. Rusta and Gardiri, and thus the 
name in the Huddd (based on the same source) would be an exospiton. It is 
clear that the epitomizer has drastically compressed the original, and should we 
read A-se-na (which no other source knows) the last trace of dyarchy would 
disappear from the text. Misunderstandings in Persian sources while 
translating from the Arabic? are not uncommon and I have a strong suspicion 


that the author of the Hudüd in the passage وم الملكك يقال له ايشا‎ (вов 


I. Rusta) has somehow misread an indistinctly written ај a8 JJ, and translated 
it accordingly as farzandan. In conjunction with the two other parallel sources 
this is likely, but if we treat each source separately, we run the risk of reading 
into it what we wish. 

According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ch. 42, the first king was called 
ó xaxávos and the second only d rey (bek). Therefore in Muslim sources one can 

some minor title, like a. Could we then restore the whole title 
tentatively Ay-shad ‘the Moon-shad' 1 See the names of Oghuz-khan’s sons 
Gtin-khan, Ay-khan, eto. 

P. 168. Several oversights in the dates. Ya‘qibi’s history ends in 278/872. 
Qud&ma wrote after 316/928 and died in 337/948. Birini’s ‘India’ oroa 421/ 
1080, but according to A. Z. V. Togan oirca 1025. Tafhim 420/1029 (also p. 170). 

P. 172. Sulayman, Silsilat al-tawártkh, see now an excellent new edition of 
this text by the late J. Sauvaget, under the more appropriate title : Akhbér 
al-Sin wal-Hind, 1948. Sulaymàn-the-Merchant is now considered only as one 
of the sources of the book. cf. my ‘ Marvazi’, 143. 

P.177. Another scion of the Güzgànàn house may have been the author of 
the Jowàmi* al-'ulüm, ‘ibn Farightin’, seo Е. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim 
Historiography, 1952, p. 82. As he is said to have been a pupil of Abû Zayd 
Balkhi (d. 322/934) he must have lived in the earlier part of the 10th century. 


P. 188. 5 3, 12. ‚>. occurs in Barakhsi, see above, under p. 15. 


P.187. §4, 9: delete Kra after Keda | 

Р. 193. Read: kasaka hya kapautaka (Н. W. Bailey). 

Р. 195. $5, 6. Could not Turfan itself refer to the T'u-fan ‘ Tibetans ' who 
ocoupied the region of ‘the four garrisons’ (Kashghar, Khotan, Kucha, and 
Qarashahr) between 790 and 860, see Н. Hoffmann, * Tibete Eintritt in die 
Universalgeschichte ', in Saeoulum, П, München, 1950, p. 270. А parasitic 
т appears in Kucha-r and some other names of this region (see in Marco Polo 
forms like Sucoutr for *Suk-chow). 

Pp. 196-200. The fact that the ‘Belt of the Earth" was called Minjagat 
al-Ard points to an Arabic source. Apart from I. Haugal, 109-111 (ed. Kramers, 
p. 249) : jabal ‘ala şahr al-ard, see Biruni, India, 96 (tr. 1, 197), on ' the range of 
towering mountains like the vertebrae of & pine stretching through the middle 
latitude of the earth from China to Galicia (Jalaliqa) in Spain’. A similar idea 
was known even in antiquity. The late E. Honigmann drew my attention 
(8th January, 1952) to Orosius, ade. paganos, 1/2, 17-18, and Н. Berger in 
Wissen. Erdkunde, 2nd ed., р. 418.3. A different idea is found in the Bundahishn, 

J prem Ma the сыы ийне vd ГУЫ КАШЫ Ше шро Т ا‎ das Th 

a exact reference is to Н. Berger, Geschichte der i T Erdkunde der Griechen, 
Leipzig, 1008, p. 418. The Macedonian writers gave the name Caucasus to the (theoretical) 
range contmuing the Taurus of Asia Mmor t Asia. See Eratosthenes m Arrian’s 
Anabasis, v, 3, 1, and Strabo, xv, 0689. The range formed the wall (&a¢pdyua) between the 
northern and the southern zones of the Earth. 
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ch. уш and хп (‘the other mountains have grown out of Alburz, in number 
2244 mountains’). І. Faqih, 295, transfers zhe centre to jabai al-Qafq (the 
Caucasus), which he traces down to Месса. cf. also JthGn-ndma (circa a.D. 1200), 
quoted in Barthold’s Turkestan, 1, 81, on the orography of Central Asia and 
al-‘Omari in Blachére, Katratis des principaux géographes, 1932, pp. 302-8, 
who speaks of Jabal-Qaf as Umm al-jibal but purely theoretically and following 
Ptolemy. In any case, the passage of the JTuatd remains the most remarkable 
and realistic synthesis of little-known facts—nine centuries in advance of 
modern exploration! See my articles: ‘A Persian Geographer of A.D. 982 on 
the Orography of Central Asia’, in Geogr. Jour., September, 1937, pp. 259-264, 
and ‘ Géographes et voyageurs musulmans ’, in Bull. de la Soc. R. de Géographie 
d' Egypte, Cairo, November, 1951, pp. 19-46. 

Р. 199. In the Térikh+ Bayhag, Tehran, p. 19, the following countries are 
enumerated: 45. Tukharistan, 46. Bilür, 47. Qashmir, 48. Вла а-ар 
( country of the snow ’) and 49. Soghd. 

Р. 211. Ав Juvayni, 1, 47, spells li, the original name must have been 
Panákat. 

P.212. The river Khwabdan is mentioned between Shiraz and 
Naubandagàn, see Miskawaih, The Eclipse, ed. Margoliouth, тп, 183. 

P.214. Dahana-ys shir must correspond to the whirlpool which Abü-Dulaf 
strangely calls البواب‎ e» see my ' Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Мићаћ в travels in 
Iran’, Cairo, 1955, p. 60. cf. also the name of a whirlpool in the Caspian in 
І. Faqih, 290: mauds‘ yugalu lahu dahán-shir wa fis durdür. 

P.218. $0,49. Add: Le Strange, ‘ Al-Abrik, the capital of the Paulicians ’, 
JRAS, 1896, p. 74. 

Р. 223. On China see in more detail my ‘Marvazi’ and the analysis of 
Abfi-Dulaf’s travels in the work quoted above ad p. 214. 

Рр. 227 and 256. The most original part of the Hudud is that concerning 
Central Asia and the eastern Turkish tribes. The source which our anonymous 
author used is probably Jayhani’s lost work, but even Jayhani could have com- 
bined various reports (see my ‘ Marvazi’, р. Т). Prima fucte, the basic itineraries 
utilized for the northern and southern parte of the present-day territories of 
Sin-kiang (Chinese Turkestan) may seem to form one block, but it is quite 
possible that the original inquiries were carried out by different persons and at 
different times. The shifting scenes of the 9th century, when the Tibetan- 
Chinese struggles were still going on and the Uyghur and other Turkish tribes 
were advancing westwards, greatly complicated the unification of the 
heterogeneous reports. 

In my commentary I assumed that the date of the ocoupation of Kan-chou 
by the Uyghurs was A.D. 843-4, and that—as only Tibetans and Chinese are 
mentioned in our paragraph on Kan-chou ($ 9, 7)—the description of the latter 
must be previous to that date. In my ‘Tamim’, р. 278, following the advice 
of the late Prof. G. Haloun, I amended the dates of the Uyghur occupation—of 
Kan-su as ' after 847 ’, and of the region of Turfan as ‘ after 866 ’—adding that 
both the principalities ‘came into their full rights only at the beginning of the 
tenth century ’. As according to the Hudud Kcha (§ 9, 10) was exposed to the 
attacks of the Toghuzghuz, I had admitted the possibility of the Toghuzghuz 
being, in this case, some remnants of the pre-Uyghur ‘ Western T‘u-chiieh ’. 
This hypothesis has béen doubted by J. R. Hamilton in his carefully written 
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book Les Outghours à l'époque des oing dynasties [907—960], Paris, 1955, p. 13, 
in which he says: ‘on doit dater cette mention de Б.-‹4. (89, 7: Kan-chou) 
des années aprés 848, et on remarque alors que lee renseignements de la 
géographie persane sur Kan-teheou et sur Koutcha sont pratiquement 
contemporains '. 

Tf, however, we consider the chapter on the Toghuzghuz ($ 12), we see that 
the author represents the region of the Eastern T‘ien-shan as solidly occupied by 
the Toghuzghuz, and in this case the term refers ap tly to the Uyghurs. 
GardizI, whose sources are close to those of the Huded , adds that the religion of 
the Toghuzghuz settled in Panjikant (i.e. Bish-baliq) is Maniohean (Dinãvari), 
and this was a typical feature of the Uyghurs. 

Consequently, in consideration of $12, we might assign to the report on 
Kuchà even a considerably later date than 847 (or even 866)—for example 
© oiroa 900 '—which would bring it nearer to the time of Јвућалї. Should the 
report on Eastern T‘ien-shan ($ 12) be connected with that on Kucha ($ 9, Т), 
it would be tempting to assume that the report on Кап-оһоп ($9, 7) algo 
belongs to the same original source. However, in view of the possible 
multiplicity of reporte such a conclusion is not indispensable : our $9, 7, may 
still have in view the situation otrca or before 847 (848 t). 

Iam afraid that for the time being we cannot fix any oloser the exaot period 
to which the Hudud refers. All we can say is that the reports on the distribution 
of the Turkish tribes are so remarkably circumstantial that they must be based 
on very careful intelligence. More precision may yet come from Saka, Soghdian, 
Tibetan, or Chinese documenta. 

Р. 229. The late G. Haloun derived the name of Khumdan from Chinese, 
BSOAS, 1948, x11/3, p. 408. : 

Р. 235. On India see now my ‘ Marvazi’ and ‘ Gardizi on India’, BSOAS, 
1948, x11/3, pp. 625-640. The kmg.Dahum has been identified as Dharma-pala 
of Bengal. 


Р. 251. K.rman in I. Athir, xı, 108, is not Farmul but Kurram, as in 
Juvayni, п, 189. 

Р. 254. On Tibet seo my ‘ Marvari’, pp. 89-91, and L. Petech’s remarks in 
Oriente Moderno, October, 1947, pp. 245-7. Also Petech, ‘Il Tibet nella 
geografia Musulmana’, in 400. det Lincet, Rendiconti, sovenze morali, 1947, үш /2. 
More likely Tiismat is to be looked for in the eastern part of Tibet. 

2. 268. My analysis of the data of Tamim is accompanied by an additional 
note, p. 481, which was further developed in my article ‘Tamim ibn 
Bahr’, BSOAS, 1948, xu/2, pp. 275-805, in which I arrived at the conclusion 
that this traveller visited the old Uyghur capital on the Orkhon. The reference 
to Qud&ma should be 262, 1. 5. | 

P.271. Miss kamiha refers not to Panjikant (Bish-balfq) but to the 
preceding Séou (Н. W. В.). 

Р. 279. Barlugh mentioned between Panjtkat (Bish-baligh) and Jamghar ів 
possibly identical with & ly (read ж ليغ‎ jy) which Juvaynt, п, 225, mentions 
as the birthplace of Kurkiz, at a distance of 4 farsakhs from Bish-baligh. 

P. 273. Instead of our S.tkath ($ 12, 4) read. *Stkath, i.e. Yar-khoto, see 
Chavannes, Doouments, p. 7. 

Р. 274. Instead of Baluchi gwad read: gwat (Н. W. B.). 

Р. 277. The ruins of Qayallq lie on the right bank of the Ili near Chingildi 
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(Dungene), in the district of Qara-tal, see Kratkwe soobshoh. inst. mater. kulturi, 
1940, Iv, pp. 43-5. 

Р. 280. In support of the Yaghma origin of the Qara-khanids see also 
Mujmal al-towartkh, Barthold, Turkestan, 1,20: padshah+ yaghma-ra Bugha- 
khan khwanend. 

Р. 287. Instead of H.sks Marvari gives alway which А. Z. V. Togan 


reads Hayptlsya (1) and О. Prifeak (1951): Baga-&igil.! 

Р. 288. Instead of Chinpan О. Pritsak suggests *Jabbiy-khan. 

P. 295. In Birtini, Canon, No. 597 (А. Z. V. Торап, ‘ Biruni’s Picture of the 
World ', р. 52) read : Ајла gasabat al-Khotan. Now Achma, where some Saka 
MSS. were found. See Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, т, 468, and п, Мар: east of 
the Qara-tash-Chira river. Och and Barman (spelt Farman) are mentioned in 
Zafar-ndma, т, 485, in the course of ‘Omar-shaykh’s campaign. 

P. 297. § 16. See correction ad p. 98. 

Р. 298. In Mir Haydar Tilpe’s Makhzan ul-aerdr, Iskandar padahah is called 
the ruler of the Barlas, Qiyat, and M.gltq (1). 

P. 303. A. N. Bernstam locates Sü-y&b differently on the Great Kemin, 
above its junction with the Chu, see Trudi Semirech. ezpeditsii (the Chu valley) 
1950, map I. | 

P. 305, 1. 1. 43144 (اجلاد)‎ stands probably for Ighrég ,(اغراق)‎ af. 
p. 275, and Juvayni, п, 138-9. 

Р. 309. Instead of Juvaynl, т, 101, read: п, 102. 

P. 316. Aooording to Nasawi, Strat Jalal al-din, 25 (trans. 44), Tarkin- 
khatun, mother of Jalal al-din, was of the tribe Bayüwut, one of the sub- 
divisions of Yim&k. On the other hand, Juvayn!, п, 198, says that she was a 
Qangli. In the Russian Lavrentievaky chronicle (year 1184) the term половцы 
Емякове reflects the name Yimak. 

Р. 319. On the Dominican Julian, see now D. Sinor, BSOAS, 1958, xiv/8, 
p. 598. 

Р. 326. $23, 13. On Tabas-i Gilaki see A. Eghbal ‘Amir Dad Habashi and 
Amir Ismail Gilaki’, in Yadegar, uz, No. 9, 49—63. 

P. 327. $23, 31. Ganj-crustáq was the fief of the well-known Rafi‘ b. 
Harthama (rather: Rafi‘ b. Naumard, Harthama being the name of his step- 
father), see I. Khallikan, rv, 326. 

P.328. $23, 40. S.ng should be read *Shing, see Akhbar al-doulat 
al-Saljsigiya (M. Iqbal), p. 10. Dandānaqān nas been identified with Tash-rabat 
and described by B. Zakhoder in Istor. zhurnal, 1943, No. 3, pp. 74-7, and 
8. A. Yershov, in Krat. soobshoh. inst. mater. kult., 1947, xv, 126-186. - 

P. 330. The Shah-nama (Tehran), v, 1199, insists on the appurtenance of 
Güzgàn to Iran: ‘and also Gözgänān, the “ blessed place", as it has been 
called by the ruler of the world (Manüchihr or Kay-Khusrau 1) ’. 

Р. 331. In Tabaqati Мазі, 360 (Raverty’s transl. 1054), فيوار قادس‎ is 
mentioned at 10 fars. from Kalbün (1). cf. Tabari, п, 79, Baladhuri, 4—9, on 
the appointment (in 41/661) of Nafi‘ b. Khalid as governor of Obl! قادس من‎ 


) 


1' Von den Karluk xu den Karachaniden’, ZDMG, Band 101, 1951, 271. In this article 
О. І. Pritsak has discussed several of the names ap in the Hud&d, Gardtzl, Marvaxi, oto. 
Beo also his other article, ‘Die Karachaniden ’, in I Band 31/1, 1953, 18-68. 
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* Evär-ān possibly corresponds to Févar (should the latter be read with a زف‎ 
B&vàr 1). cf. Marquart, Wehrot, 42. 


P. 334. 823, 49. On an expedition against J jf (dy С 1), the king of 
Gharchistan, in 107/725, see Baladhuri, 428, Tabari, r, 1488, I. Athir, v, 102. 
The name of the peak *Ishk means © в tusk’, see Minorsky, ‘ Gardisi on India ’, 
BSOAS, 1948, x11/3, 635 (cf. ytshk in Vis-u-Ramin). 

P. 335. For the titles composed with -bonda, cf. Tabari, ш, 815-16: 
Ofrar-banda. 

It is tempting to identify Gurrzivàn (Qurzumàn) with the kingdom of the 
petty king Warudan-sih, mentioned in a Manichwan fragment. W. B. Henning, 
in Jour. of the Greater India Soo., хі, No. 2, p. 88, came very near to this 
identification : ‘it would thus appear probable that the country Warut lay in 
or close to, Gózg&nàn and Gharvistan, or at any rate to the 8.W. of Balkh’. 
Our Gurzuvan satisfies this condition, and seems to represent а regular phonetic 
development V.ré > Gurz. The position of Jurzuvàn ‘ between two mountains ' 
reminded І. Hauqal, 66, of the situation of Audaghusht in Morocco. сЁ. also 
Henning, BSOAS, 1947, xu/1, 49. 

Р. 536. 823, 62. In 120/738 в famous battle was fought at San between 
Asad and the khaqan. It was called wag‘a Sàn or waq'a Kh.rystan (1), Тарап, 
п, 1608-1618. cf. Juvayni, п, 219: J.ristan (1). 

P.338. $23, 70. Ор the antiquities on the Khulm river see also 
Dr. Vyachealov, in the collectanea Afghanistan, Moscow, 1924, pp. 147-155: 
takhi-4 Rustam. cf. Zafar-ndma, п, 15. 

Р. 347. On the Khalaj see my ‘ The Language of the Khalaj’, in BSOAS, 
1940, x/2, pp. 417-487. 

P.349. It would be worth while to trace the origin of the name of the Afghan 
(not of the Afghan nation) to some Far Eastern tribe which at some time may have 
given its rulers to the Pathans. There is a Mongol tribe called Aokhan in 
Manchuria. O. Lattimore, The Mongols of Manchuria, 1985, pp. 264—5, tries 
to connect the name either with aoga ‘ strength, might’, or with aogan ' elder, 
senior’. It is curious that the epics of Keser-khan are known in the Burushaski 
language, which might indicate an early passage of some Mongol tribe through 
Pamir, or Western Sin-kiang to India. However, D. L. Б. Lorimer, ‘An Oral 
Version of the Kesar saga from Hunza’, Folk-lore, xvu, No. 2, June, 1931, 
рр. 105-140, points out that the local version ia derived from the Tibetan 
version of Ladakh. [See below, p. 270.] 

P. 353. The historical sources on the present-day “Tajikistan have been 
analysed by A. M. Beleniteky (on Khuttel) and N. Negmatov (Овгйвһапв) in 
T'ajikskaya arkheol. expeditstya, x (1950), pp. 109-127, and п (1953), pp. 231-252. 

Under $ 25, 26, read: Rég-ar, lang-ar, band-ar, though W. Henning 
(letter 8rd Nov., 1958) thinks that they may be of different formation. On 
Chaghāniyān вое the ode of Farrukhi, Divin, 832, in which hints are made at the 
local mines of gold and silver. 

P. 355, § 25, 60. Pap, now Minchak-tepe, on the right bank of the Sir-darya, 
ممع‎ Masson, in Krat. soobshoh. inst. mater. kulturi, 1940, rv, 58. 


1 It remains to be seen whether this name appearing іп the neighbourhood of the Hephthalite 
nest m Khorasan (Marquart, Webedi, 40-5, and recently R. Girahman, Les CMowitea- Hephtkalites, 
1048, p. 08) has any further links with the Hephthalite Gwrjara in India. 
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P. 357, $ 25, 78. I. Hauqal, 510, liste mints in Bukhara, Samarqand, and 


Р. 360. The famous ‘ Treasure of Oxus ', now in the British Museum, is said 
to have been found near Faydabad. 

Р. 367. On the hot spring on the Lutkuh river see Morgenstierne, ‘ Iranian 
Pamir languages’, p.485: the hot geyser in the Garm-Chashma valley in 
Shughnan قد‎ called shund ‘ hot’. 

Р. 370. On Khwárazm see Bachau, ‘ Zur Geschichte und Chronologie von 
Khwararm’, in SBWAW, Phil Hist.K1, 1878, иххш, 471—506, and LXXIV, 
285-330. Very important is the passage in Muqaddasi, 260, in which 
‘al-Ma’miin’ (apparently the ruler of Khwürazm) is said to have captured 
Atil (the former Khazar capital on the Volga). The numerous expeditions to 
Khwārazm headed by 8. P. Tolstov have totally changed the archeological 
picture of the oasis. See S. P. Tolstov's Anotent Khorezm (in Russian), 1948, and 
the numerous later publications. On the Khwarazmian language, see the 
publications of W. Henning and A. A. Freiman (Khorermsky yazik, 1, 1951). 

. _P. 878, $29, 16. Correct: according to Yàqüt, т, 193: Arrajan (which 
al-Mutanabbi calls Arjan) ‘ is called Arghan by the Persians ’ (thence probably 
the vulgar form Arghtn in the Zafar-nàma, т, 600. 

P. 384, $31, 21. The author of the Ta'rikh Mayyafarigin, В.М. Or. 5803, 
fol. 180a, who travelled to the court of the ‘ king of Jibal’ (Fakhr al-daula), 
also mentions the tombs of Kisa’l, of Muhammad b. Hasan gahib of Abū 
Hanifa, etc. In fact I. Fagih, 253, refers to the аад al-mudahhana ‘ glazed 
dishes ’ of Rayy. 

Р. 391. On the region between Gilàn and Модар вее Mmorsky, ‘ A Mongol 
Decree’, in BSOAS, 1954, xv/8, 515-527, 

Р. 392. The proverb : laysa ward’ ‘Abbadan garyatun ів quoted in Juvayni, 
ш, 20, and in Nigami’s Haft Paykar, ed. Бурка, 146. 

Р. 395. Ор I. Hauqal’s passage, p. 254, concerning the local rulers of 
Adharbayjan, see now Minorsky, ‘The Caucasian Vassals of Marzuban’, in 
BSOAS, 1958, xv/3, 514-529. 

Р. 397. Sangán/Sanjün is possibly the original home of the Rawwadids, 
Bee Minorsky, ‘A Mongol Decree ’, BSOAS, 1954, xv1/18, р. 518. 

Р. 398. Оп Arran, see new geographical data in Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian History, 1953, and ‘ The Caucasian Vassals ', BSOAS, xv1/3. 

P. 341. In addition to the important list of Caucasian highlanders in the 
Armenian Geography,.see also the list in the Armenian historian Eliahe (Russ. 
transl, р. 157) and the report on the journey of the bishop Israel in Moses 
Kalankatvate'i, п, oh. 39. See also the analysis of data on Daghestan in 
Mimoraky, Studies in Caucasian History (I1)—ready for publication. 

Pp. 405-411. The form attested in the sources before the 16th century is 
Oly „2 *Sharvün, but already in the Hudud the form Shirvan makes ita 
appearance on f. 33b. The term ‘ Mazyadids’ is misleading for it coincides with 
the designation of an entirely different Mesopotamian dynasty. The dynasty of 
Sharvan, as attested in Khágàni's Divan, 50, 474, 686, called themselves 
Үагийуйп, ' Yazidids'. The later ‘ Kisranids’ also considered themselves ва 
Yaridids. The tree on p. 405 has been revised in my Studtes (П). [On the original 
form of the name see the quotations collected by 8. Nafisi in his article Sharvan- 
va-Shiroón, in Armaghan, 1327/1948, No. 1 (Farvardin), pp. 23-32.] 
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P. 411, 837. Ibn al-Mujawir’s work ів called Ta’rtkh al-Musiabsir, seo now 
* Descriptio Arabiae Meridionalis ’, т=п, edidit О. Löfgren, Leiden, 1951-4. 

Р. 418, $42. Arabic descriptions of the Byzantine Empire are exhaustively 
quoted in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzanoe et les Arabes, Bruxelles, 1 (1935), п (1950}— 
now entirely revised by M. Canard. of. Minorsky, ‘ Marvazi on the Byzantines ’, 
in Mélanges Н. Grégoire, п, 455-469. See also a short list of Byzantine titles in 
Mujmal altowarikh, Tehran, 1818/1939, pp. 424-5. 

P. 419. Read: ‘the neighbouring kingdoms of the Burjan, Abar, Burghar, 
Вадаа, Khazar, and others (wa ghayri-him)’. (Here Abar may refer to the 
Avars of Daghestan.) 

Р. 420, 1.2: the use of the term ‘the Khazar sea’ for the Black Sea is 
attested even in the history of the Seljugs of Rum by Ibn Bibi, ed. Houtsma, 
Iv, 129: dhikr-i guzashtan- lashkar+ suljan az daryā-yi Khazar. The most 
probable explanation is that the author of the Hudud misread ر‎ > into ) jx 
Jurz, which he then reproduced m the Persian form کز ر‎ Gurz. P.422. The 


‘islanda ’ of the Black Sea refer to the Taman peninsula, which, in point of fact, 
consisted of islands divided by branches of the Kuban, see V. I. Moehinskaya in 
Vestn. drev. «soris, vol. 3 (17), 1946, pp. 203-8. Р. 425. An example of the 
strange deformations of the Northern Spanish names is found im the Akam 


al-marjén, ed. A. Codazzi, p. 413: ومن‎ 44S (tll والثغر الاعلى فيا جاور بلاد‎ 


(for people of Jacá (1), Huesca, Aragon).‏ الثغر الشرق وشقة ويقابلها بلاد ارغون 

P. 427, § 43. In his Ibn Fadlan, A. Z. V. Togan has obscured the situation by 
playing down the réle of the Slavs, while trying to give a new explanation of the 
term Вадаа, p. 305: ‘ Anfangs, als man die Bulgaren, Burtesen und andere 
Völker der mittleren Wolga noch Saqaliba nannte, hat man das ganze System 
der Wolga als “ Nahr al-Gaqüliba'' bezeichnet, später aber, als das Wort 
“ Saqaliba ” in Bezug auf Ost- und Nordeuropa mehr für die germanischen und 
finnischen Volker, und speziell (s0—V.M.) für die Germanen und baltischen 
Völker verwendet wurde, bedeutete “ Nahr al-Baqāliba " offenbar nur die 
Obere Wolga '. For the situation in 10th-century Europe—which had changed 
since the times of Ptolemy and Tacitus—see the independent contemporary 
reporte on the Saqaliba by Mas'üdi (a.D. 943) in Marquart, Streifzüge, 95-160 ; 
and by Ibrahim ibn Ya'qüb (a.D. 355/965) in Th. Kowalski, Relatio Ibrahim 
b. Ja'küb de stinere slaetoo, Kraków, 1946. [See below, p. 270.] 

B. N. Zakhoder, m his review of my ‘ Marvazi’, Izv, geogr. obshoh., 1943, 
75/6, pp. 25-43, has objected to my identification of the Sagaliba kings with 
the Moravian princes. The fact is that the Arabs often fused their mformation 
on various kinds of Saqaliba in the same rubric. Thus Moravia could be placed 
under the same roof as the town .وانتيث‎ (This latter (Hudüd, 491, note 4), 
has still considerable chances to reflect the name of the Vtetto, Vyaitohs, as first 
suggested by Westberg, ‘Beiträge’, 1899, р. 213, despite Marquart, 
Streifrige, 200.) 

P. 432, $44. In Soviet literature the origin of the Rüs (or rather of their 
name) is still debated with great animation—although the events of the 
9th-10th centuries have no more bearing on the situation obtaining in the 
20th century than the origin of the names France or Prussia on contemporary 
politics. Some arguments seem to miss the point and tone down such facte as 
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the terminology used by Const. Porphyrogenitus and the Initial Russian 
Chronicle, new edition, 1950, т, 24. To the literature quoted at the beginning of 
§ 44 (p. 482) should be added V. Barthold's ‘ Arabskiye izvestiya o rusakikh ’, 
written in 1918 but published posthumously m 1940, in Soviet. Vostokovedentye, 
т, 15-50. Bee also the unexpected new facta on the expeditions of the Ras on 
the Caspian, m Minorsky, ‘ Rus’ v Zakavkazye’, in Izv. na instituta za bülgar. 
tstoriya, Sofia, 1954, v, 377-380. Рр. 432-8: the term Warank first emerging 
in Birüni was probably heard by the latter from the Bulghar ambassador to 
Sultan Mahmfid, see Minorsky, ' On some of Biruni's informants’, in Al-Birant 
Commemoration Volume, Calcutta, 1951, pp. 233-6. Р. 436, note 2: the 
identity of Artha with the Finnish Erzya is far from conclusive. Ву no means 
would the Arabs have confused the appearance of a Finnish people with the 


Rüs of Küyübs (Kiev) and Novgorod. The character ث‎ in Ar 6a is highly 
problematic and, having regard to the variant 45,1| and to the fact that 
among the goods coming from Arthà (Istakhri, 226) was مقع‎ ‘lead or tin’, 
one should not discard Chwolson’s tentative identification of this territory with 
Biarmia, though not with Perm but with the old region of the Sagas near the 
White Sea and Lake Ladoga, visited by Norsemen from Norway, cf. M. A. 
Tallgren, * Biarmia ', in Eurasia septentrionalis, 1931, ут, 100-120. 

Р. 438, § 45. А. Z. V. Торап, Ibn Fadlan, 317, writes of the Inner Bulghar : 
‘hier die Donau Bulgaren, sonst die Kaukasischen Bulgar-Balqaren’. Some 
confusion in the use of this rare term is not excluded, but D. M. Dunlop, The 
Iastory of the Jewish Khazars, 1954, 218, retains the interpretation of I. Hangal’s 
reference (р. 279, second edition, 291) to Inner Bulgaria as having in view the 
Danube Bulgaria. 

P. 442, On the Arab occupation of Apulia and Bari and their expeditions 
against Ragusa, see Babinger, Raguse in EJ. 

Р. 444, $48. On the Alans a mass of information has been systematized in 
V. І. Abayev’s articles collected in Osetinsky yazik, 1, 1949. See also Minorsky, 
‘The Alan capital Magas’, m BSOAS, 1952, xiv/2, 221-238: Mas‘tidi’s 
Maghag, interpreted in the manuscripts as ,ديانة‎ should be restored as 405 
‘a fly’! P.446: Marquart’s interpretation of Cherkes as Char-Kas ' the four 
Kas’ finds support in the name of one of Saladin’s generals: ,جهاركس‎ Abul- 
Fida, Iv, 245. . 

Р. 447. On the.Sarir, see Nizàmi's poem Iskandar-nama (Sharaf nama), 
ch. хт, ed. Ali-zade and Bartels, Baku, 1947, p. 300. Р. 448: Olt must 
certainly be restored as * ito; іп Khaqani, Divan, p.240, .غيداق‎ 
Barshahya (Barashliya?) most probably corresponds to Varaf-an (in 
Armenian) and the present-day Bashi (*Barash-W) ‘borough’. Ав a parallel 
to our w# (or rather #2) one can quote ديكس‎ in the History of Bab 
al-abwib. The place probably corresponds to the present-day Dilgasha. 

P. 450, $50. Bee now D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars, 
Princeton, 1954. cf. also 8. T. Eremian, ‘ Moses of Kalankatuk‘ on the embassy 
of the Albanian prince Varaz-Trdat to the Khazar khakan Alp-Llitver ’, in Zap. 
Insti. Vostokoved., 1939, үп, 129-155. А. Z. V. Togan’s article ‘Die Völker- 
schaften дев Chazarenreiches ', see above, p. 258, is vitiated by his polemical 
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tone and contradictions. On the one hand he admite the compilatory character 
, of the Islamic sources (р.-40) and their tendency to fuse heterogeneous materials 
(pp. 45, 49 : ‘ susammengeworfen’; p. 61: ‘ verworren "). On the other hand, 
he accepts the data of the Hudud on Eastern Europe literally and reconstructs 
them into a rather fantastic scheme (pp. 48—4) which he then tries to identify 
with the area over which ran the writ of the Khazar khaqans (p. 45). My own 
contention was to analyse the composition of § 50, which is almost definitely an 
of the sources partly known to us (I. Khurdadhbih, Istakhri) and 
partly capable of being reconstructed from the combination of such parallel 
sources as І. Ruste, the Huddd, and Gardizi. 

P. 453. The later Saqsin/Sakhsinis definitely a haplology of I. Khurdadhbih’s 
Sarigh-shin (or better *-stn ‘tomb, monument’, as the form Sagsin seems to 
suggest). This assumption.of mine has an importance for the mutual fixation 
of the position of either of them. *Khamlskh cannot be Khan-balikA, as already 
stated by Marquart. The position of Sarkel/Sharkel/Bela-veza has been fixed 
near Trekh-Ostrovnaya, above the place where the Sakarka (whose name seems 
to reflect Sarkel) joms the Don (on the left bank), see К: V. Kudryashov in 
Izv. Ak. Nauk. (historical section), 1947, 1v/6, pp. 536—568. Р. 459, para. (7), the 


quotation from the Zafar-nama should be omitted, because طاوس‎ should be 
restored as * طانوس‎ Tanus, as the plateau above Khunzakh (Avaria) is called. 


Р. 460. The mistake in the title of $ 51, which m our MS. is Burjas, was 
already noticed by Barthold in an additional note (Russian text, p. 32, note 3) : 
* (Our source) erroneously refers the report on the Bulghars (BGA, vu, 141) to 
the Burtas, see the title of the king (41m.3), the Islamic religion and the three 
tribes (аума). The confusion of the Bulghar with the Burtés is also found in Yaqut, 
1,567’. In full agreement with these remarks, and in conformity with I. Rusta, 
141, I have restored the title of § 51 as: ‘[Bulkar]’. A. Z. V. Togan, who 
disapproves of this indispensable improvement (‘ Vólkerschaften ', p. 44) must 
have neglected to read either Barthold’s or my own explanations. In addition 
to the excellent old book by Shpilevaky, Anotent towns and other Bulghar-Tatar 
remains in the government of Kazon (in Russian), Kazan, 1875, see now B. D. 
Grekov, ‘The Volga Bulghars in the 9th—10th cent.’, in. Istor. Zapiski, 1945, 
vol. 14, pp. 3-37, and A. P. Smirnov, The Volga Bulghars (in Russian), Moscow, 
1951, 275 pp. ' 

Р. 462, $ 59. See now Rikov, Sketohes of the history of Mordva according to 
archeol. data, Moscow, 1933, 122 pp., and K. I. Goryunova, ‘ Selische Polyanki ', 
in Krat. soobshoh. inst. mater. kulturî, xv, 1947, 106-110 (the author knows the 
Hudüd and identifies the Burtés with the Moksha Mordvans). I must again 
stress the fact that the Huddd locates the Bur&dhas (Вав) to the west of the 
Volga. To the older Iranian elements in the Volga languages I wish to add the 
name of the ‘ old man of the woods (леший),! in Chuvash: arrurri (BSOAS, 
xr/1, р. 81) which may be arzur-ars. The second element is Turkish, dr ‘a 
man’, but the first strikingly resembles the Avestan and Pahlavi arzür ‘ wood’, 
which (according to Marquart) underlies also the name of Shahraztir (in Iraq). 

Р. 465, 5 53. See Н. Grégoire, ‘ L'habitat primitif des Magyara et les 
Ха В&рто: dopador ’, Byzantion, 1938, хш, 19-30, where he wishes to identify the 
V.n.nd.r with the settlers from Adrianople established on the Danube between 
813 and 836. The fact is that the V.n.nd.r seem to be connected with the Eastern 
Bulgarian tribes (Bee pp. 466-7). 
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P. 468. I wrote: ‘The qualification of the V.n.nd.r in our sources as 
cowards (badh-dú) 1 may be due to a wrong interpretation of the word tarea 
(which means both “ Christian’’ and “ coward "). In Gardizi the N.nd.r are 
definitely called Christians (tarsa) and Кї, i.e. “ Byzantmes’’, very possibly 
with reference to their religion’. This is slightly different from how A. Z. V. 
Togan pute it (ibid., 41): '(Minorsky) bexichtigt den Verfasser [sotl. of the 
Hudüd] erneut der willkürlich [1V.M.] veränderten Wiedergabe дов Wortlautes 
seiner Quelle, so habe er das richtige Wort tarea “ Christ ’’ bei Gardizi einfach 
in bad-dù “ Poltron"' abgeändert’. My entirely objective purpose was to 
&ooount for the discrepancy of the two parallel sources. I have yet to hear of 
в different explanation. 

P. 473, § 56, 2. Kalah-bar is not Kra but Kedah, which lies south-east of 
the northern corner of the Kra peninsula in Malaya. 


Іонрон-Самввтраи, 1037-1956. 


1 Different from badA-rag, see Vocabulary. 


CORREOTIONB 


P. 254, last line. For bahar-àn, see other similar words referring to festivals 
and periods of time: bamdad-an, khatna-silr-dn and even kAdch-shir-an (for 
the Armenian Twelfth-tide). 

P. 265. G. N. Roerich, ‘ The epic of King Kesar of Ling ’, in JRAS. Bengal, 
1942, үпт/2, p. 311, is also definite about the birth of the epic in north-eastern 
Tibet. My second reference to Mongols should be omitted. 


Р. 267. After Kowalewski add: and А. Z. V. Togan’s own quotation of 
Khuwarizmi, No. 1593 (indicating the changes which had taken place in the 
area of Ptolemy's Germanta). 


DEVSHIRME AND SHARÍ'4' 
By Рас, Wrex 


purpose i8 to draw attention to the rather puzzling problem laid before 
the student of early Ottoman history by the apparently complete 
incompatibility of the devshirme with the shart‘a. The periodical forced levy of 
children from the Sultan’s Christian subjects for the recruiting of his standing 
army, and the forced conversion of those children to Islam must, indeed, 
&ppear—as it always did—as a flagrant disregard of the Holy Law which 
accords to the Christian subjects the status of dhimmi, implying personal 
liberty and the right to keep, and exercise freely, their religion. Only recently, 
making himself the voice of Muslim conscience, Professor Massignon has 
branded the devshirme as ‘un manquement à la DAtmmat ar-rasil ’.3 

How is it possible, we have to ask, that such a practice could come into bemg, 
gain ground, and even become a recognized, firmly established ingtitution in 
в state whose sole ratson d'être was, from its very beginnings, religion, whose 
rulers were of unquestionable piety, whose organizers and administrators, in the 
period when the devshirime must have taken root, were almost all ‘Шата ? 
Certainly, there were very strong reasons of state which recommended the 
institution to the Ottomans. Each of their conquests in Europe meant to them 
longer and more distent frontiers, created new tensions, brought them face to 
face with fresh and mightier enemies. These new commitments demanded 
bigger forces than those which had bean needed for the conquest iteelf, and 
these were permanent demands. To renounce on principle the use of the 
subjugated populations as a source of military strength would necessarily have 
created in the course of time a more and more difficult situation. Sooner or 
later it would have led to the exhaustion of the conquering race, while allowing 
the conquered peoples tb keep intact and steadily to inorease their warlike 
elements. There was hardly а better answer to be found to this urgent problem 
than the devshirme, and yet І find it difficult to accept that the Ottomans 
should have established it as an institution of their state, when it was во 
absolutely contradictory to the sharia. 

Recently, in а study on ‘ The Origin of the Janissaries’, J. A. B. Palmer ? 
has tried to show that the devshirme, though ‘ totally unjustified by the Sacred 
Lew of Islam’, could yet be ‘ justified on the ground of custom and analogy ’. 
He regards it as gradually evolved from the penjtk (the Ottomans used this 
Persian equivalent of the Arabic khums), the ‘ booty fifth’ which, according to 
the shari‘a, is due to the ruler in whose name the Holy War ( j5hàd) is waged. 
Early in the reign of Murad I, so the chronicles tell us, on the advice of two of 
the ‘ulama, the Ottomans began to take the penjik also from the human booty 

1 Communication made 24th August, 1954, to the 28rd International Congress of Onentalists 
at Cambridge. 

3 In Oriens, үт, 1953, р. 18 (in his artacle on texts relating to the conquest of Constantinople). 

3 Bulletin of ths John Rylands Library, Xxxv/2, March, 1953, рр. 448-481, especially 
pp. 464-8. | 
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which their warriors were making in the Balkans and beyond. Out of every five 
captives one was selected for the Sultan, and from the young men thus collected 
was formed the ‘New Corps’, the Janissaries. When there were leas than five 
captives to be taxed, the penjik was taken in cash, 25 aqche a head, ie. a fifth 
of the cash value of a captive. From the fact that a due which the Muslim land- 
holder used to exact from his Christian peasant tenanta was likewise 25 aqche, 
and that it was called ispenje, which he regards as a mere corruption of penjtk, 
Palmer concludes that both levies, identical in name and amount, must have 
been of the same nature. This would show that the situation at the moment of 
the conquest was eternalired, the Christian tenants remaining for good quasi- 
captives of the Muslim landholders, their quasi-captors, who went on levymg 
from them the penjik, i.e. the-ispenje. The Sultan, too, would exact the penjik 
from his own tenants, going back, however, to its original form and claiming it 
inkind: the devshirme. 

However, as Palmer admits, there is in later times no indication that the 
devghirme was confined to the Sultan’s tenante. That it was so limited originally 
is suggested to him by a passage ! ш the Tractatus de moribus, condiotontbus et 
nequtota Титоотит of George of Hungary (the so-called ' Mühlenbacher' or 
‹ Transylvanian’), who wrote his book about 1480, twenty years after his 
return from captivity in Turkey (1438-1458). The Tractatus tells us that the 
devshirme children are taken from those Christians who, free of duties to other 
lords, serve the Sultan himself. This is an isolated statement and almost 
impossible to reconcile with what we know of the early Ottoman state. On the 
other hand, it links the devshirme with a principle established in Hungary, the 
author’s homeland, where the King’s troops, the banderia regalia, were levied 
from his own domains, just as the ‘ other lords’ levied their banderta from their 
domains. I doubt whether the author, who had spent the years of his captivity 
in Anatolia, where as yet there was probably no devshirme, was in the position to 
gather such detailed information on this institution, and I suspect him of having 
misrepresented the little he had learned about it in Turkey, or even after his 
return only, by interpreting it in the light of a practice used in his own country. 

Of still more questionable value is the equation tspenje = penjtk. There is 
a certain superficial resemblance between the two words, and that is why, 
since Hammer, they have been regarded as connected 9; but I fail to see any 
possibility of deriving the one from the other. In one of the later Turkish 
qaniin-names, containing qànüns of varying, and sometimes even very early 
date, tepeye ів explicitly said to be a word of the language of the Infidels,‘ 


1 Quoted in full, op. cit., p. 466. 

1 ممع‎ J. A. B. Palmer, ‘ Fr. Georgius de Hungaria, O.P., and the Tractatus de Moribus, 
Condicionibus et Nequicia Turcorum ’, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxiv/l, 
September, 1951, pp. 44—68. 

* Hammer, Staatsverfassung, 1, р. 218. Zenker, WOrterbuch, 8.79. 

“For the passage here alluded to seo below, p. 278, n. 8, the second paragraph. The qg&nün- 
n&me in question, emanatmg m appearance from Sulayman I, oontams many later addrtzons, some 
of them datang from the end of the 17th century. 
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and thus we have probably to assume a Slavonic origin for it." As to the nature 
of this due, it is far from being well established." In the already mentioned 
qünün-nàme the ispenje is defined in one qünün as a poll tax, and in another, 
following almost immediately, ав a ground rent. This second definition is 
supported by а passage in another qünün-n&me compiled as early as 1498.* 
If it was originally the ground rent of the Infidel peasant, ite value of 25 aqche 
would be easily understandable: it had to be slightly higher than the ground 
rent of 22 aqche taken from the Muslim peasant. As a ground rent, it could 
certainly have nothing in common with the penjik. But even if it was originally 
a poll tax, it was an annual due payable by the peasant to his landlord, whereas 
the penjik was a unique payment of the captor, for his captive, to the Sultan. 
Finally, the conception of the Christian peasants as quasi-captives and their 
Muslim landlords as quasi-captors is as unlawful as the devshirme itself and 
leaves our initial problem unsolved. 

Though Mr. Palmer’s attempt to show the devshirme as justified by custom 
and analogy has failed, his idea that the institution must have evolved from the 
original method of recruiting for the Janissary corps, from the collecting of the 
fifth of the captives, will be commonly shared. It even seems that in this 


1 I wonder if we might not consider a derivation from spas (le. the local lord): either 
*fupanys or, with Turkish suffix, *éupan-ya, both meaning ‘ belongmg to the looal lord’, the 
prothetio i causing change into the frontal vowel group. 

t For the ispenje, cf. Neg'et Çagatay (in his study on the taxes of the non-Muslims) in Dil ve 
Tarih-Coğrafya Dergisi, v/5, 1047, pp. 507 aq. 

МУШ tetobbw'ler, 1, 1881, p. 109 :— `‏ 3 
رؤس كفره pl‏ شر يف abl‏ اسپنجه وضع أولنمشدر مز وجندن و مجردندن طبراقلوسندن طبراقسزندن هر 

نفردن يكرى بش اقچه اسپنجه T‏ لنور. 

* The ispenje has been imposed upon the heads of the Infidels ; be they married or single, 
landed or landlees, 25 &qche a head are to be taken.’ 
خراج موظفى‎ ble اسپنجه قانونى — مسلمدن يكرى ایکی اقچه وكافردن يكرى بش اقجه در حالا‎ 
gr و بيوئدرق‎ gn و خراج مقاسمه سی عتر ادینه وير رلر خراج موظفه ركيده چفت‎ “Чә! چفت اقجه سی‎ 

PEE AS درلر‎ 

* Q&nün of the ispenje. It [во. the spenje] is 22 aqche for the Muslim, 25 for the Infidel. At 
present the ra'&y& pay their fixed khar&] under the name of “ yoke money " and ther hartj on 
the produce under the name of “ tthe”. The “ fixed khará] ", for which they say in Turkish 
“ yoke due”, 18 in the language of the Infidels called isponje.’ * 

My oolleague Mr. V. J. Parry kmdly draws my attention to Theodoro Spandugino, 
Commeniari, Florence, 1551, p. 149, where the ispenje (la spans; but the version in Sathes, 
Doowmenis inddits, Ix, pp. 224-26 has throughout ‘la espensa’) is mentioned as follows: 
‘Nondimeno nessuno à, que non paghi la spanza, oioó un presente di trenta aspri, ohe per 
ciascuno anno paga ogni Christiano, et cissoun Тогоо ne page venticinque. Bimilmente ogniuno 
com Тогоо come Christiano pega la docima di tutto il grano, et di qual si voglia altro frutto, 
ete.’ Of the French version (Th. Bpandouyn, Petit Trawi4, ed. Ch. Bohéfer, Paris, 1896, 
p. 142), where spansa is curiously deformed mto depense : * Kt oultre avec la depense qui est de 
present, chasoun Chrestien paye trente aspres ot chasoun Turog en paye vingt оша, eto.’ Ib. 
р. 148 corresponds to Commeniari, p. 150 without however rendermg the two further mentions 
of pansa found m the Italien. 

4 Ömer Lutf Barkan, Kanunlar, Istanbul, 1045, p. 108, & 48: Amma kefere-i га'йуй ispenos 
sermehle gift resmi vérmemak ohigelmiz gönün olub...‘ That the Infidel peasants paying the 
ispenje do not pay the yoke tax is an old established q&nün (and herewith confirmed) '. 
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original form already the institution was called devshirme ' gathering in ’.1 
To extend the recruitment for the Јапіввату corps from the períjik captives to 
dhimmi children was no more than to enlarge the range of an institution which 
otherwise remained unaltered in name, in purpose, and no doubt in ite apparatus. 
It is not difficult to see when and why this development must have taken place. 

The enlarged devshirme of later times is first attested by a text of 1438.! 
Thus it must have come into practice and established itself as an institution in 
the years which preceded this date—precisely in the years when recruitment 
from their Christian subjects had become for the Ottomans an urgent necessity. 
With the catastrophic defeat which the Ottomans had suffered at the hands of 
Timur, at Ankara in 1402, a long period of civil wars and rebellions had set in. 
The situation was such that this Ghazi state had even to give up some of ite 
conquered Christian territories. There was now little question of those raids 
into the neighbouring Christian lands which in the past had secured a rich and 
steady inflow of captives. This source having suddenly dried up, and failing 
year after year, were not recruits for the Јапізвату corps to be taken wherever 
they could be found? And from where should the decimated ranks of that 
‘Foreign Legion ’, the ‘Ajemoghlans, be replenished with material of the same 
stock, if not from among the Christian subjecta in the Balkan provinces f There 
can also be little doubt that the Ottoman pretenders, who in those years fought 
each other in Rumeli, had to embark on the enrolment of Christian subjecta in 
their armies. 

It can even be asked whether these Balkan countries had already become 
fully organized provinces when in 1402 the Ottoman state was shaken to ite 
foundations. For instance, it was only eight years since the overthrow of the 
Bulgarian princes: was this sufficient time for popular resistance to’ cease 
everywhere, even in the recesses of the mountains, and for the Ghazis to realize 
that the land on which they had been preying for so long was no more dar 
al-harb, but had become a province of their Muslim state? The very name of 
Rm-és ' Land of the Christians ', by which the conquerors continued to call 
the Balkans, indicates clearly how little they felt at home there—a feeling which 


1 At least the verb devghirmsk 1s used for the collecting of penjik prisoners m the group 
Anonymus (ed. Giese, р. 99,1. 19) —Uruj (ed. Babinger, p. 22, L 4), which seems to reproduce the 
origmal souroe more faithfully than does the group ‘Ashiqpaghaside (ed. Giese, р. 50, L 18)— . 
Ме г (od. Taeschner, 1, p. 45, L 8) which has jem ойни. 

1 The text, used already by J. H. Mordtmann in RI, art. devahirme, 1s from Bartholomaeus 
de Jano, Epistola de Crudelitats Twroorum (In Migne, PG, аиӯш, ool. 1066), and reproduced in 
Palmer’s article on the ‘ Origin of the Janissarios ', р. 464. 

There exista, however, & somewhat earlier document in which one can recognize almost 
with certamty а mention of the devghirme, ahowmg it even as something already well in use 
and commonly known. In his letter to Ioannma, of 1430, Sinan Pasha invites the town to 
surrender, promimng in return among other things that 15 ahould have to suffer no Tao pw 
sudor ' taking of children '. Seo this document as published by К. Amantos in * FAAnn«d, rx, 
1936, p. 119, a more complete text than that in Miklomoh and Moller, Acta ei Diplomata, Im, 
р. 282, 

* For this meanmg of ' Rumeli' see (in my ‘Le Sultan de Rûm’) Annuaire de l'Institut 
de Philologie ei d'Histowe Orientales ei Slaves, vi, Bruxelles, 1938, p. 377 sq. 
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never completely faded out with the Turks of those parta. Their doubts whether 
they were to stay there definitely must have been particularly strong in the 
oritical years after 1402. Small wonder that their conduct in these provinces 
still resembled in some respects their behaviour in the days of the razzias. 
Above all, the abduction of boys into slavery may still have gone on for years, 
though perhaps not on the same soale as before the conquest. We have come 
back to something near to Palmer's conception of ‘ quasi-captors ' and ‘ quasi- 
captives ’, which is after all not во wrong and inexplicable. 

From what we have said, the enlarged devshirme appears to have been 
amply prepared by custom, from pre-conquest times onward until the 
re-cetabliahment of the state under Mehemmed І, and then to have been imposed 
by necessity.. Custom and necessity, ‘dda and darüra—if, in affairs of state, . 
appeal was possible to them, the matter would, by a well established principle of 
Islamio practice, be regarded as something outside the range of the shari‘a, 
and not to be submitted to a judgment on its conformity with the Law. And 
во the devshirme may be regarded as justified by custom and necessity. 

The matter could be left here, were it not for some features which, I think, 
might point to more than mere tolerance on the part of the shar’. The original 
devshirme, far from being something grows up outside the legal sphere, had 
been created as an instrument for giving effect to a prescription of the вала, 
Le. the ‘ booty fifth’, the penjik. Was it admissible to use this instrument for 
a different purpose, unrelated to the penjik, and even in open contradiction to 
the Law ! Moreover, the levy of dhimmi children was not only contrary to the 
shar‘, but also contrary to well established custom. For three centuries, in their 
Anatolian homeland, the Turks had been ruling over non-Muslims and had 
applied to them the prescriptions of the shari‘a; the status of dhimmi was 
therefore commonly known and respected. How shall we explain the brutal 
offence against this status, which the Ottomans now committed in Rumeli f 
Finally, as we shall see, there were two categories of non-Muslims in Rumeli 
exempted from the devshirme. How did this come about ? These questions 
compelled me to search for an underlying conception, a legal conception, which 
guided the Ottomans in this matter. How startled I was when I came acroas the 
shafi'ite differentiation between the ahl al-kitab, who profess their religion since 
the time before the Prophet, and those who had embraced it after him, ne 
the status of dhimmi to the former and denying it to the latter." 

This distinction is treated in a special chapter of the book on the шуа in 
Shafi‘i’s Кий al-Umm.! ‘Any person’, so reads the text in substance, ‘ who 

1 Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzss, p. 350. Since then, my colleague Professor J. N. D. 


Anderson has been kind enough to provide me with the relevant passage іп the kidd al-wmen. 
3 Carro edition in 7 vols., 1321-5, vol. rv, p. 97 :— 


فكل من دان ودان آبازه أو دان بنفسه وان لم يدن GUT‏ دين أهل الكتاب A‏ كتاب كان قبل نزول 

الفرقان وخالف دين أجل الأوثان قبل نزول الفرقان فهو cole‏ من اهل الأوثان oy‏ الامام اذا أعطاء الجزية 
وهو صاغر ان يقبلها منه po‏ كان أو عستا 

ومن غزا المسلمون من هلون دينه کروا مم أنهم أهل كتاب <فهم آهل کتاب > سكلوا می دانوا به 
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has professed any religion of the ahl al-kstáb, be it because his forefathers have 
professed it, or be it by his own conversion, although it was not profeased by 
his forefathers, (and this) before the descent of the Koran, and he has 
renounced idolatry before the descent of the Koran, such a one must not 
be regarded as an idolator, and when he, be he an Arab or a non-Arab, offers 
in humility the jizya, then the Imam has to accept it’... ‘If the Muslims 
conquer a people about whose religion they have no information, and that 
people tell them that they are all kitab and, asked at what time they or their 
forefathers have embraced their religion, reply that it was before the descent 
of the Koran, then their word has to be accepted, unless one knows the contrary 
of their saying to be true. If one has proof against them, one must not accept 
the jizya from them, and they must not be left alone, until they become Muslims 
or are killed. And likewise, if one learns it by (their) admission. When, how- 
ever, some of them say that their conversion, or that of their forefathers, took 
place at a specific time, and this was before the descent of the Koran, then we 
leave them in their religion and accept jizya from them, but the Imam says 
to them : I shall accept it as long as I do not learn that you or your forefathers 
have been converted to your religion after the Prophet only ; if I were to learn 
thia, then I shall accept no longer the jizya from you, and you will be offered the 
choice between Islam and death.’ 

In the light of this doctrme the vast majority of the Christians in the 
Balkans, almost the whole rural population, would have had to be denied the 
status of dhimmi, the Albanians, Bulgarians, and Serbs having all been con- 
verted to Christianity a considerable time after the revelation of the Koran (we 
shall see that this can, and even must, have been known to the Ottomans). Thus 
a full application of the shüfi'ite doctrine would have had such disastrous conse- 
quences for the conquerors themselves that it can well be regarded as an 
impossible thing. It is true that here, too, ‘ada and darüra would have justified а 
reasonable restramt, resulting in a situation perhaps not very different from that 
created by the Ottomans. There is, however, no question of the Ottomans going 
resolutely over to the shafi‘ite oode. What I suggest is that they turned to it for 
a subtler interpretation of a matter, in which their hanafi law alone offered no 
loophole ; such recourse to another of the four canonical madhhabs than their 
own was, if I am not mistaken, quite legitimate,’ and shafi‘i law was especially 
well known among the Ottoman “шалай, since a great number of them originated 


وآباؤهم فان ذكروا أن ذلك قبل نزول الوحى على رسو الله صل al‏ عليه و سل قبلوا قوهم الا أن يعلموا غير 
ما قالوا فان علموا ببيئة تقوم علهم لم يأخلوا مم الجزية وم يدعوهم حى يسلموا أو يقتلوا وان علموه باقرار 
BSS‏ وان أقر بعضبم أنه لم يدن ولم يدن GUT‏ دين آهل الكتاب الا فى وقت یذ کرونه يمل انه قبل أن ينزل على 
رسوله صل dl‏ عليه des‏ اقررناهم على ere‏ وأخذنا منهم الجزية ولا يكون للامام мы]‏ الا أن ЫТ,‏ 
منک حى fol‏ أن لم تدينوا САТ,‏ هذا الدين الا بعد رسو а‏ صلى اله عليه وسل فاذا еы‏ آخذها Кы‏ 
في استقبل ونبذت اليك فاما أن تسلموا Ly‏ أن تقتلوا 
af. the individual Musltm's Аад al-iamassuk, the faculty of having recourse to another rite‏ ` 
than his own when he thinks the other code to be more favourable for his case.‏ 
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from Egypt and Syria, or at least had studied in those countries, where the 
shafi‘ite rite predominated.” The Ottomans did not go further than to ensure 
for themselves a certain freedom of action with regard to those Balkan peoples, 
whose Christianity they know to be of younger date than Islam. And it was 
from the Greek clergy that this knowledge must have oome to them. 

From the middle of the 14th century onward, just when the Ottomans 
began to penetrate into the Balkans, the Greek Church was engaged in а 
desperate struggle with the Serbian National Church. Hand in hand with the 
growth of Tsar Stephen Dushan’s empire the newly created Patriarchate of Реб 
had expanded at the cost of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Serbians took 
the place of the Greek prelates and priests, revenues were lost, and no doubt the 
standard of religious teaching and life sank rapidly. The tide turned with the 
progress of the Ottoman arms: the Patriarchate of Ped shrank in proportion to 
the Turkish conquests, the old Bulgarian Patriarchate of Tirnovo disappeared 
altogether with the overthrow of the Bulgarian principalities, and in the place 
of the Slavonic Churches the Greek Church was restored. The Turks were, 
indeed, its natural allies, their relations with the Greek Patriarch being well 
established since Seljug times; they never questioned his spiritual authority 
over their Christian subjecta or prevented him from exercising it—and it 
involved also a good deal of jurisdiction. Inevitably they placed the Christians 
in the newly conquered Balkan lands under the ecolesiastical authority already 
in charge of their dhimmis in Anatolia. The restoration of the Greek Church in 
Rumeli, bitterly opposed as it was by the Slavonic population and their clergy, 
must have depended constantly on the intervention of the Turkish authorities. 
Can it be imagined that, in stating their case, the Greeks would have refrained 
from denouncing their Slavonic adversaries as bad Christians, converted only 
in recent times, and insufficiently, still ignorant, almost pagan? Assuredly, 
the Ottomans were well informed that the conversion of the non-Greeks in the 
Balkans was an event of no great antiquity.” 

It is commonly agreed that the devabirme was originally confined to Rumeli. 
There, however, one clase was and always remained exempt from 16: the Jews. 
No one, indeed, was able to contest that their Judaism dated from times long 
before the Prophet. Lesa clear is the case of the Greeks, notwithstanding their 


1In Abu's-Su'üd's Ma‘ratai we find several times recourse to the ШАЯ rite forbidden, and 
once an imperial interdiction is quoted which even gives the impreamon that it is meant as в 
general rule and not only for the special case in question :— 

AL! ily ديو منع سلطاف‎ А تشم خصوصى ديار رومده جارى‎ 
(P. Horster, Zur Anwendung des islamischen Rechis im 10. Jh., Stuttgart, 1935 [= Bonner 
Orientahstische Studien, Heft 10] р. 91.) This, however, dates from a time when there was 
a tendency to impose uniformity. Signifloantly, only recourse to ШАЙ“ (and no other) lew is 
condemned. This seems to show that such recourse, in fact, was made, and also that it was 
confined to this rite. 

3 Besides, the Ottomans must have noticed by themselves how unfavourably the Balkan 
peoples compared with the Greeks in respect of civilmation. АП this might account for the, later 
generalized, use of bafir for ‘Christian’, — K«fere ve yahidi, во often encountered m offical 
documents, means ‘ Chnstians and Jews’. 
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means of proving from the Acts that communities of theirs had been founded by 
the Apostles half а millennium before Muhammad. They escaped the devshirme 
at least in practice, since at this time they were more or less confined to the 
towns, and towns were exempt (this being true even of Constantinople, though 
taken 'awwatan, by force). The devshirme combed only the rural population, 
almost all Slava and Albanians. Indeed, among the Јапіввагіев the predominant 
language was Slavonic. I am well aware that the restriction of the devahirme 
to the countryside could also have arisen from purely practical considerations 
(e.g. the peasant’s stamina), во that the exemption of the Jews and the Greeks 
would appear as due to their being townspeople. It is likewise true that in later 
times the limitations, which I suppose to have existed originally, were largely 
abandoned. The devshirme was held even in Asia Minor, christianized long 
before the Prophet. Yet an author as late as the 17th century, Qoch: Bey, still 
shows the devshirme as confined to certain nationalities : Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Bosnians, but also Greeks and Armenians.? The last-named, we can be sure, 
were originally out of question—obviously, they were taken only after the 
institution had been extended to Anatolia. The inclusion of the Greeks might 
well be due to a similar later extension. The J ews, however, are not mentioned 
even in this 17th-century enumeration. 

Wanton extensions became, of course, possible as soon as the juridical 
reasoning, fundamental at the time when the devshirme of dhimmi children was 
made into an institution, had fallen into oblivion. This reagoning was no longer 
needed once the devghirme had become firmly established. It would be in vain 
to hope for & text confirming my interpretation of the facts exposed here. The 
validity of my argument must be examined by further research on various 
points, e.g. the study and application of shàfi'T law in the old Ottoman territories, 
the working of the devshirme commissions and especially their choice of the 
areas to be visited or left alone, the struggle of the Greek Church with its 
Slavonic rivals during early Ottoman times. Ав I stated at the beginning, my 
purpose was to draw attention to this puzzling problem. I do not claim to have 
found a definite solution, but I hope that I have shown how complex the problem 
is, and how it touches the very spirit of the early Ottoman state. 


1 I take this oocezion'to recall J. Н. Mordtmann’s masterly ‘Die Kapitulation von Коп. 
stentinopel im Jahre 1458 ’, in Byzantimische Zeitschrift, xxl, 1912, pp. 129—144, where the legal 
diffloulties arising from this fact with respect to the status of the Greeks, and the efforts mado 
to overcome them, are set forth. For the analogous case of the Jews see the document published 
in Ahmed Refik, Hiort on исе aswda Istanbul Науай, Istanbul, 1930 [= Turk Tarih Encument 
Khülliyag, 17], p. 11, No. 21, as well as in Ávràm GhAl&ntt, Tarkler ve Yaküdter, Istanbul, 1928, 
р. 34, and translated in Abraham Galanté, Dooumenis officiels turos concornant les Juifs de Turquie, 
Istanbul, 1930, pp. 168-166. . 

1 Bisdle-i Qochs Bey, [London,] 1277h., p. 7 : gy! ارنود و بوسنه وروم و بلغار و‎ fo دوشرمه‎ 
طائفه سندن مخصوص اولوب غيرى طالفه دن أولمق منوع ايدى‎ (of, the German translatzon by Bohmauer 
in ZDMG, xv, 1861, p. 284). 


TURKISH SYNTAX AS A SYSTEM OF QUALIFICATION 
By C. 8. Мохру 


HIS outline of the basic principles of Turkish syntax was originally intended 

as an introduction to my study on the syntactical relations of the -6/-ü 
gerund in Old Ottoman. I found that I could not give a satisfactory account of 
the very interesting syntactical features presented by that gerund without 
laying before the reader the premises upon which my conclusions were based. 
Once embarked upon this task, it soon appeared that no brief introduction 
would serve the purpose. There was no accepted body of syntactical doctrine to 
which the reader could be referred for more detailed information. Indeed, it 
was necessary to discuss fundamental principles which, so far as 1 am aware, 
no one has attempted to elucidate. It seemed best therefore to postpone 
publication of the study on the gerund, and instead to devote a paper to the 
fundamental syntactical principles of the language. 

The study of Turkish syntax is far from easy. At each step the investigator 
is liable to be misled by appearances, false analogies, and the implications of an 
inherited terminology. His progress is impeded by two major obstacles. One 
is the well-known fact that people are aware of the language they write but not 
of the language they speak. The written word is the criterion of correctness, and 
speech is judged by the degree to which it conforms to the habite and con- 
ventions of prose. Normal syntax is the syntax of normal prose. This con- 
centration upon the written word has had а most serious effect upon Turkish 
syntactical studies. Modern Turkish prose is a very special development, in 
which the basic structural principle of the language is exploited to the utmost 
and all other factors are excluded. It is an eccentric or at least a one-sided 
development, and the view of Turkish syntax based upon it is incomplete and 
distorted. The other obstacle is the traditional view of syntax which we have 
inherited from our forefathers. For them syntax was a continuation of formal 
grammar. Beginning with the formal analysis of words and the differentiations 
of case, mood, and tense, they passed by a natural transjtion to the functional 
analysis of these same grammatical elements. This is the syntax of the schools, 
which we have all learnt in our boyhood: formal grammar in its functional 
aspect. But this, though a necessary and proper study, is not the whole of 
syntax. It neglecta every linguistic factor which does not appear as a 
grammatical form on the written page. In the case of Turkish these invisible 
factors are of immense importance, and they are the principal subject of the 
present study. 

In perusing these pages the reader is asked to bear in mind the original aim 
of this exposition. It is directed towards Old Ottoman. But the principles 
discussed are, in the main, ones which can only be studied in living speech ; 
and consequently the modern spoken language has of necessity been taken as 
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the basis of study. Ав the operation of these principles is not indicated by 
grammatical forma, their presence in Old Ottoman can only be inferred from 
their effects upon group arrangement and word-order. In this paper, then, 
I have attempted to analyse the fundamental principles of modern spoken 
Turkish, and have tried to demonstrate the operation of the same principles in 
Old Ottoman. But in doing this I have made no attempt to cover the whole of 
Old Ottoman syntax, or to account for those features (such as the use of the 
noun in the absolute form) in which it differs from the modern language. I have 
also to acknowledge another limitation. The views expressed here are the result 
of many years’ work on Turkish grammatical problems, and they are based upon 
a large number of observed facts. They are considered opinions. But they are 
not based upon phonographic recordings of living speech, and for this reason no 
degree of certainty or finality can be claimed for them. It is my hope, however, 
that they may serve as a basis for discussion and further investigation. 
Examples have been cited from the following Old Ottoman texte :— 
1. Keltle ve Dimne, ed. Zajączkowski 
2. Kutbuddin, Mukaddime 
З. Tezbwretu'l-Eelwa, the version in simple style thought to be by 
Ahmed-i DA î 
4. Kwasu'l-Enbiya, MS. dated 847/1443, in the Cambridge University 
Library 
5. Eşrefoğlu, Mürekki ün-Nüfüs (in a lTth-century copy) 
6. ‘Aoaybu’l-Maflukai, of unknown authorship, but dedicated to 
Mehmed П. (This is not the well-known work of Ahmed Bî-cûn.) . 
T. Hamdi, Yusuf u Zeliha 
. Futûhuw كرو‎ 
9. Arabian Nights, an odd volume of an Old Ottoman version which 
appears (from its language) to have been written about the end of 
the 15th century 
10. Prose Sáhnáme, an odd volume from an old version, perhaps that of 
Uzun Firdevsi; but в rather late copy (probably уд 
11. Kemal Paga-zûde, Dako l-Hakaik ` : 
12. Dede Korkud, ‘ed. Gökyay 
18. Latifi, Tezkire, the printed edition. 
Of these Nos. 1, 12, and 13 are printed books; the remainder are MSS. 


Except for No. 4 they are all in my own library. I have also quoted a line by 
Fuzüli, but cannot reeall from where it was taken. 


со 


Тнк Basio PRINCIPLE - 


In its word-structure Turkish is a language of monosyllabio roots operated 
either absolutely or by means of suffixes. There are no real prefixes, and the 
prior end of the root is structurally inert: every kind of differentiation, from 
word-building to grammatical operation, is indicated at the posterior enti. It is 
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a system of great rigidity and regularity. In syntax-structure, where words 
are related to each other in the fabric of speech, both ends of the word are 
important, but the same regularity is discernible. Parallel to the suffixes of 
operation at the posterior end we have syntactical development by means of 
qualifiers (which are separate words) at the prior end. In a series of inter- 
related elements ABC the medial element B is qualified by A, and in ite turn 
qualifies С; which means, in effect, that C is qualified by the group AB. It is 
in fact the common system of preceding qualification, such as we find in many 
languages in the adverb-adjective-noun series: ‘very fine weather’, ‘trè 
- beau temps ’, © gok giizel hava’, and so forth. Now in Turkish this principle is 
of quite exceptional importance. It is not confined to such descriptive qualifiers 
ав adjectives, but applies equally to all other forms of definition or limitation. 
In Turkish syntax the relationships of subject-verb (adam geldi, ‘the man came’), 
object-verb (adams gördüm, 'I saw the man’), indirect object-verb (adama 
verdim, ' I gave to the man’) are exactly parallel to the adjective-noun relation- 
ship. It is not a matter of primary importance that the words qualified belong 
to different grammatical categories (noun, verb, eto.), or that the relationships 
are of different kinds, or that some of the relationships are defined by means of 
suffixes while others are not. These are only subordinate considerations. The 
important point is that in every case we have a base (by which is meant that 
portion of a word which is operated as a unit in any given circumstance) which 
is amplified by means of preceding qualifiers. This principle of preceding qualifica- 
tion underlies every relationship and syntactical combination, from the simplest 
to the most complex. It is the basic principle, and indeed the only real structural 
principle, of Turkish syntax. All other principles are either, on the one hand, 
direct consequences of the system of preceding qualification, or, on the other 
hand, modifying factors or external influences which limit the rigid operation of 


this system. 
Тнк System oF QUALIFICATION 


1. Simple Qualification 

At the lowest stage of syntactical development, that of simple qualification, 
the base is preceded by a single qualifier, e.g. a noun preceded by an adjective 
(büyük adam), or a verb preceded by a noun or pronoun (adama bakim, adams 
gördüm). Beyond this stage there are two kinds of development, which we shall 
call series qualification and multiple qualification. 


2. Series Qualsfication 

In this type the qualifiers are interrelated, as in the adverb-adjective-noun 
series mentioned above. The written style of Turkish makes much use of such 
series. Frequently they are of considerable complexity, and may extent to five 
or six terms without a break, but fundamentally they are an extension of simple 
qualification. In a series ABCD the qualifier and base AB are operated as а unit, 
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forming a single qualifier to the next term C ; and this series ABC then forms 
в unit qualifying D. A typical example from the written language is this 
sentence: Bent unuttuklarinon farkında oldular ‘ They realized that they had 
forgotten me’, where each word is syntactically в qualifier to the base of the 
following word, the nature of the relationships being indicated successively by 
the definite accusative, genitive, and locative suffixes. It is clear that in any 
language ordinary speech could not easily maintain long closely knit series of 
this type. They would impose too severe a discipline on the speaker, and they 
are not suitable for the circumstances of speech exchange, with its sudden 
changes and interruptions, ite afterthoughta, its varying emphasis. In Turkish 
there are also other restricting factors. One of these is the word-group system of 
Turkish utterance: the series and the word-group are incompatible. This fact 
has important lmguistic consequences, to which we shall return. For the moment 
it is sufficient to state that while the periodic style of prose exploits the inter- 
related. series, in the spoken (or non-literary) language it scarcely ever exceeds 
the simpler forms. 


3. Multiple Qualsfication 

Here the base is qualified by two or more elements not related to each other, 
e.g. a noun qualified by two separate adjectives, or a verb qualified by subject 
and object. The principle which governs the order of the qualifiers may be 
stated simply, if untechnically, by saying that the qualifier which is closest to 
the base in meaning is also closest to it in position. Here the question of semantio 
grouping arises, an important matter, but one into which we cannot enter in our 
present discussion. There are two kmds of multiple qualification to be con- 
sidered, the enveloping and the non-enveloping. 

(a) In envelopmg qualification the remote qualifier qualifies not only the 
base but the whole group consisting of near qualifier + base. То take an 
example, in the phrase yağmurlu bahar havası “ташу spring weather’ the 
remote qualifier yağmurlu ‘rainy’ envelops in ite reference the whole group 
bahar havası ‘ spring weather’. It is to be remarked that this system is in 
a sense the reverse of the series arrangement described above. There it was said 
that m an interrelated series ABCD the first three elements ABC form a unit 
qualifymg D. With enveloping qualification, on the other hand, the unite are 
built up on the ultimate base, so that in a combination of four terms the most 
remote qualifier A envelops in ite reference the aggregate BCD. We get these 
stages of development :— 

D arkadaşlar ‘ friends ’ 
CD mektep arkadaşları ‘ school friends ’ 
B(CD) ceski mektep arkadaşları ‘ old school friends ’ 

A(B(CD)) babam عاق‎ mektep arkadaslar ‘ my father’s old school friends ’. 
This form of qualification development is by far the most important m Turkish 
syntax, and all the principal features of word-group arrangement and sentence 
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structure are derived from it. The Turkish sentence is fundamentally a verbal 
base amplified by preceding qualifiers. The stages of its construction are 
exactly the same as those just ahown in the case of the noun base arkadaglar :— 
D gönderdi ‘ he sent’ 
CD Istanbula gönderdi ‘he sent to Stamboul ' 
B(CD) oğlunu Istanbula göndərdi ‘he sent his воп to Stamboul ' 
A(B(CD)) tileoar oğlunu Istanbula göndərdi ‘the merchant sent his воп to 
Stamboul ’. 

Thus the verbal base is the foundation of the sentence ; and as it is amplified by 
preceding qualifiers, it is clear that in the strict theoretical sentence the verb 
must always occur at the end. In the modern written language this is, in fact, 
its invariable position. In the spoken language (and in the prose of the Old 
Ottoman period) considerable modifications occur. 

In definmg Turkish syntax as a system of ‘ preceding qualification’, and 
the sentence as a ‘verbal base amplified by preceding qualifiers’, we are 
speaking in terms of pure structure, language abstracted from time. Our 
theoretical definitions are retrogreeatve, from the base backwards to the remote 
qualifier, whereas speech is progressive, proceeding from the remote qualifier 
forwards to the base. The difference, however, in the case of the already com- 
pleted sentence, is only in the point of view." When considered progressively, 
each enveloping qualifier is a topto, about which the remainder of the sentence 
is a statement: A is the topic of BCD, while B is the topic of CD, the ultimate 
statement. This view of the sentence as a series of topics and statements is of 
great practical use. It will be found that it very much simplifies the problems 
of word-order in Turkish prose, which have always been a source of difficulty to 
European scholars. 

(b) The other form of multiple qualification, the non-enveloping, is not of 
much syntactical importance. Cases occur in which the various qualifiers appear 
not to envelop each other, but to refer to the base alone. I say ‘ appear’ 
advisedly, for this is often a difficult question to decide. The most obvious 
case is that of description by means of a catalogue series of adjectives, in which 
‘the order may sometimes be a matter of accident. There are, however, some 
cases where the language has a certain established order, and in these it may be 
open to doubt whether the qualification is enveloping or not. Such are the 
qualifications of colour and size with nouns. Turkish, like English, and I believe 
many other languages, places colour in the near and size in the remote position : 
irs siyah gözler ‘large black eyes’. Another and more intricate case is that of 
time, place, and circumstance qualifiers to verbs. However, these problems are 
not germane to our subject, and in this study we shall disregard this variety of 
qualification. 

1 This applies to the sentence already spoken, or already conceived as a whole but not yet 
spoken. In cases where а sentence is not a preconceived whole, but constructed piecemeal as tt 


were, each separately enunciated part has at the moment of enunciation a oertain range of 
potential relationships. These cannot be оопа: егей retrogresalvely. 
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COMBINATION AND SEVERANCE: THE WoRD-GROUP 
AND THE SPEROH-PORTION 


We may say then, for practical purposes, that after the first stage of qualifica- 
tion there are only two lines of syntactical development: interrelated qualifiers 
forming a series, and unrelated enveloping qualifiers. Any development beyond 
the single qualifier + base will follow one or other of these systems, or, as often 
happens, combine the two. Now in both systems the prmciple of word order is 
the same, and the only difference between them lies in the relationship or 
non-relationship to each other of adjacent speech elements. This matter, there- 
fore, is the cardinal point in the expression of meaning in Turkish. It is 
important, as a manner of principle if not always of practice, to distinguish 
whether elements which occur successively in speech are related or not. Hence 
we find that Turkish speech is largely controlled by the dual principle of 
combination and severance. On the one hand there is sharp severance between 
unrelated elements and, on the other, a strong tendency towards combination 
between related elements. As an illustration of this principle let us look again 
at the phrase babamın eski mektep arkadaşları, where we have a noun base with 
three qualifiers. Here only the last two words, mektep arkadaglars, the near 
qualifier and the base, are in direct relationship. The remote qualifiers babamin 
and eskt certainly envelop the immediately succeeding words in their reference, 
but they are not directly related to them as bases. While esk$ qualifies the 
group mektep arkadaşları as a whole, there ів no direct relationship between eskt 
and the adjacent word mektep. The phrase therefore falls automatically into 
three groups, one two-word group and two single-word groups, thus .— 

Babamın / eski / mektep arkadaşları 
of-my-father / old / school friends (hts). 
In sentence construction also the same group division occurs :— 
Tüccar / oğlunu / Istanbula gönderdi. 
the merchant / Мз son (асо.) / to Stamboul sent. 

Turkish speech thus tends naturally to fall into word-groups. Each group 
consiste of a number of words, one or more, united by syntactical relationship, 
and severed from the groups which precede and follow. The groups vary in 
character, some being indivisible unite and others not; but they have this 
common feature, that they are recognizable speech formations with internal 
unity. 

The unity of the group in speech is largely controlled by the factor of stress. 
The question of stress in Turkish has been much discussed, but investigation 
seems to have been concentrated chiefly upon stress within the individual 
word. In combination the main stress falls upon the differentiating element ог 
qualifier. It follows that if the group is to be a rhythmic unit with one main 
stress it cannot easily extend beyond a two-word formation, ie. a base with 
a single qualifier. If there are two qualifiers, each with semantic individuality, 


1 See В. Collinder, Reichsturbische Lauistudien, Upsala and Leipzig, 1939. 
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as for example in such a series aa bahgwanin kimin sapkass ‘the gardener’s 
daughter's hat’, there is no single main stress and no real group rhythm. In 
the aimpler forms of adverb-adjective-noun series, on the other hand, the 
adverb carries the main stress and group unity is well maintained (compare : 
havd, güzél hava, cók güzel hava). Some words, such as çok, ne, nas, have 
& particularly strong stress, and are thus able to impart unity to larger groupe. 
This matter is greatly complicated by the fact that in actual speech it is 
often. difficult, or evan impossible, to distinguish the syntactic grouping of the 
words. In speech the word-group is subordinated to a larger unit, the speech- 
portion, which we may define as the amount of speech uttered at one time 
without a complete break. This may consist of only one group, or a single word ; 
but it may contain several groups. The Turkish speech-portion is uttered with 
a remarkably level tone, ending with high or low mtonation according to the 
circumstances ; and within the speech-portion both stresa and severance tend 
to be obliterated. When the speech-portion is uttered as в really continuous 
piece, as in rapid talk, group rhythm disappears and is replaced by speech- 
portion rhythm. This characteristic evenness of diction has caused some 
misunderstanding in discussions about streas in Turkish. It has been argued, 
and is often stated by Turks, that stress does not exist in the language. This is 
certainly incorrect. Both stress and severance are prior factors to the speech- 
portion, and are always potentially present. The tendency for them to be 
suppressed in speech is to be attributed to the fact that speech consiste largely 
of fixed patterns, in which the functions of the groups have been established by 
long habit, so that it is not necessary for them to be isolated. On the other hand, 
cases occur in which the suppression of severance appears to be а positive 
syntactical device. This happens sometimes when two contrasted verbs are 
placed in juxtaposition, aa for example in the following conversational remark 
about the frustrations encountered in life by a small child :— 
faker ister vermezler, çiçek koparmak ister brrakmazlar . . . ‘ He asks for 
sweets and they won't give him any; he wants to pick flowers and they 
won't let him...’. 
Here there is no pause between tster and the adjacent verbs vermezler and 
bırakmazlar. One must be cautious in making inferences about such matters in 
Old Ottoman, but there, too, there are signs of the same usage. 


GRaMMATIOAL CONSEQUENCES 


Certain important grammatical developments are to be attributed to 
severance and the suppression of severance. 


1. Consequences of Severance 

The two-word group, with ite single main stress, is a very strong habitual 
pattern, and in speech it tends to impose itself at the expense of the series. In 
some cases also one group is formed at the expense of another. These conflicts 
of sound-patterns are well illustrated by the relationships of the word bagka in 
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modern Turkish. Whatever the origin of the word may have been, it is reasonable 
to say that in later Turkish ite basic function is that of an adjective, ' other ’ or 

‘another’, as in baska gün, başka defa, başka сате, bagka insan. These groups in 
isolation are ordinary adjective-noun combinations, with the main stress upon 
the qualifying element, e.g. bagkd_defa. But they often occur in relationship 
with a preceding qualifying element, a noun formation in the ablative case, 
во that bagka is then the medial term in a series of three interrelated elements. 
The combinations bagka gare ‘ other resource ' and Барка insan ‘ other person ' 
may be found in such contexte as these :— 

Kagmaktan başka care ne olabilir 1 ‘ What other resource сап there be but 
running away 1 ' 

Kagmaktan bagka gare yok ‘ There is no other resource than running away ' 
(there is nothing for it but to run away). 

Zannedersin ki bu dünyada kendilerinden başka insan yokmuş ‘ You would 
suppose (from what they say or the way they behave) that there was 
nobody in the world but themselves ’. 

In the first example the first three words are an interrelated series; the 

. final group ne olabilir is unrelated, and it is a closely-knit group with strong 
stress on the interrogative word ne. When this sentence is spoken the series 
formation seems to be maintained, and there is sharp severance before the 
interrogative group :— 

Kagmaktan başka care / ne olabilir f 
In the second and third examples the series includes the verbal group, yok and 
yokmug respectively, so that in each case the series has four terms. These 
series are subdivided as follows :— 

Kacmaktan başka / care yok. 

Kendilerinden başka / insan yokmuş. 
There is stress upon the ablative suffix and typical two-word group rhythm in 
kaçmaktan başka and kendtlerinden başka. This ів evidently facilitated by the 
fact that the remainder of these sentences also falla into a group pattern. The 
result is that in each case bagka is severed from the followmg word, in spite of 
the semantic relationship which existe. In such instances bagka ceases to be an 
adjective and becomes an enclitic риш; ; and in modern Turkish it is widely 
used as such, e.g. bundan başka “© apart from this’ or ‘in addition to this’, 
occurring in positions in which no adjectival relationship is possible. There 
can be no doubt that many Turkish enclitio particles have developed in this 
way, including some of gerundial origin. 
2. Consequences of Suppression of Severance 

We have said that in the speech-portion both stress and severance are often 

suppressed, so that the groups lose their identity as sound patterns, and there is 


no apparent distinction between related and unrelated elements. There is no 
doubt that in some cases this has caused relationships to emerge between 
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elements which in their original usage must have been unrelated. For example, 
we find instances of words not originally adjectival in character which have 
become adjectives. Now some of these can be explained as ‘ extension of 
meaning’ or ‘extension of usage’ by analogy: for example, parallel to gok 
‘much, many’ we have çoğu ‘ most, the majority (of it or them) ’, and there- 
fore by analogy to phrases like çok defa ‘ many times’, çoğu has come to be 
used ав an adjective, çoğu defa or çoğu defalar ‘ most times ' © on most occasions ’. 
But other cases occur in which this kind of explanation is impossible, cases in 
which the only probable explanation seems to be suppression of severance. 
The clearest instances are certain gerundial forms such as gotürt, which we find 
in Old Ottoman as an adjective meaning ‘all’. A discussion and examples will 
be given in my study on the syntax of the -s/-ü gerund. 


It is clear from the texts we possess that both of these seemingly con- 
tradictory tendencies have existed side by side from remote times. It is quite 
likely that some words máy have been affected first by one influence, and then 
at a later time by the other. I have suggested that başka the enclitic particle has 
developed from bagka the adjective ; but it is very possible that originally this 
word was not an adjectival form. It is comparatively speaking a newoomer in 
standard Ottoman. The earliest example I have found so far occurs in the 
Sá'atnáme of Hibetullah, which was probably composed early in the 16th 
century. In Old Ottoman, however, we find artuk, gayn, ayruk, ayru, Ozge, 
in situations which indicate that the same process of group division was in 
operation. The most interesting word of all from this point of view is 
undoubtedly dafs, which displays an astonishing range of usage, ав а medial 
link, a preceding qualifier (both adjective and adverb), and an enclitic particle. 
I am indeed sorry that there ів not room to discuss it in the present study. ` 


PROMINENCE AND EMPHASIS : 

The two words ‘ prominence’ and ‘emphasis’ are used here in order to 
draw а distinction between sounds, syllables, or words which are naturally 
prominent and those which for а semantic reason are given especial importance : 
the first will be called simply prominence, the second emphasts. 

The two-word group, aa we have seen, has its natural main stress upon the 
first element, even in those cases in which this element has no separate 
individuality. Bo far as there is noticeable stress in Turkish it falls upon the 
differentiating or qualifying member of the group, and this member accordingly 
has the greater prominence in speech. Now when for any reason emphasis is 
laid upon the group, if the group rhythm is to be maintained the emphasis qan 
only be laid upon the stressed or prominent member. This restricts emphasis to 
two kinds: (1) emphasis of the group as a whole, and (2) differentiating 
emphasis restricted to the first member, e.g. EV kapısı ‘a house-door ' (and not 


1 Tarama Sdalağu III has basga, quoted from Mikr & Miipteri, composed 891/1488. 
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some other kind of door), EVİN kapısı ‘the door of the house’ (and not of 
some other buildmg). Emphasis cannot be laid upon the second member without 
distortion of the rhythm of the group. There is no rhythmio basis, therefore, for 
such cases of emphatic differentiation as ' house-door ’ (and not house-window). 
When the second element is emphasized the group is disrupted; there is 
severance between the two elements, and the second element therefore occupies 
the initial position in a new sub-group. 

In the group then the emphatic position is the initial position ; not because 
it is always emphatic, but because it is the only position which can naturally 
receive emphasis. In the sentence the same principle holds good, except that 
here the emphatic position is not usually the initial position in the sentence as 
a whole, but the initial position in the ultimate statement. An example will 
make this clear :— 

Babam bu mektubu yazdı ‘ My father wrote this letter’ 

Bu mektubu babam yazdı * My father wrote this letter’, ie. it was my 

father who wrote it. 

In the first case we have the normal order of the colourless or unemphatic 
sentence, subject-object-verb. In the second the order is changed to object- 
subject-verb. But this is not merely the same sentence with a slight change in 
word order; it is in fact a completely different sentence. If considered as 
* topic and statement ' (as was suggested earlier) we find that the two sentences, 
though using the same words, express two different statements about two 
different topics. In the first the topic is ‘ my father’, about whom it is stated 
“he wrote this letter’, whereas in the second the topic is ‘ this letter’ and the 
statement ‘ my father wrote it’. In fact babam yazdı is a two-word group of the 
normal pattern, with emphatic stress upon the first member. It must be 
remarked that sentences vary greatly in this matter of emphasis. Topics may 
in some cases be important, and relatively prominent, while m others they 
serve merely to link a statement to the preceding context. It should be added 
also that instances do occur in which the initial position in the sentence as 
& whole carries the major stress and emphasis; for example, strongly stressed 
words such as nigin ‘why’ may occupy this position. It ів true, however, as 
в general principle that the most important and most prominent part of a 
developed sentence is the ultimate statement. 


DIYISIBILITY or THR Group: Fonorion OF SuFFrxRs 

The two-word group, we have said, is a formation with internal unity and 
recognizable rhythm. But the groups vary in the extent to which the two 
members which compose them are separable, either in speech or in syntactical 
operations. The principal factor here seems to be the extent of the potential 
relationships of the qualifier, 1.6. of the first member of the group. In this 
matter the suffixes play an important part. 

Fondamentally the suffixes are differentiating elements, both in word- 
building and in syntactical relationships. In both cases the undifferentiated 
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form can and often does occur. The root form, without suffix, can exist as an 
independent word ; and the absolute form of the word (whether this be a root 
-form or а derived form) is used in some syntactical relationships without any 
additional suffix. For instance, no suffix is attached to the adjective in the 
adjective-noun relationship, bog kutu ‘empty box’; nor to the noun in that 
of subject-verb, adam geldi ‘the man came’, in that of indefinite object-verb, 
şeker aldı ‘ he bought sugar ’, and in some kinds of izåfet, demir Карз ‘ iron gate’ 
and ev арыз ‘house door’. But there is this important difference between 
adjectives and nouns in their use as qualifiers: the potential relationships of the 
adjective are very restricted, whereas those of the noun in its absolute form 
are wide. In the case of the noun, the particular relationship to be expressed in 
the context is not established till the second member of the group has been 
enunciated. We do not know that geker is an indefinite object till we hear the 
verb aldı ; it could equally well be a grammatical subject, or the first member of 
an izüfet construction. This range of possibilities might cause uncertainty, if 
not confusion, if the noun in its absolute form were in all circumstances separable 
from the base it qualifiee—that is to say, if it could be used generally as a remote 
qualifier, or severed by а pause in speech, in every kind of relationship. Faced 
with this situation the language has developed а very particular syntactical 
habit. In normal syntax (with some exceptions) the noun in its absolute form 
can have semantio individuality and be separated from the base it qualifies in 
only one relationship, that of subject-verb. In other relationships it is followed. 
immediately by the word it qualifies, with which it forms a closely knit group. 
To this there are two exceptions deserving notice in modern Turkish. One of 
these (perhaps a dubious case) is the izüfet as a statement-equivalent : this 
will be discussed in another section. The other is the series of unrelated 
descriptive nouns, which we find especially in titular descriptions, such as 
Belediye tezlik memuru ‘ municipal sanitary officer ’. T is also used in modern 
prose, partly as an economy of style. In Old Ottoman the noun in the absolute 
form was less severely restricted, and we find it separated from the word it 
qualifies in situations where this would be imposible in modern Turkish. 
A striking example is the phrase уйг dutmak ‘turn one's face towards . . 7 
either literally or in the sense of setting out in a partioulgr direction :— 
, Ant isteyü yüz gehrden yaya dutdi ‘ He set out in the direction of the town, 

in search of him’ (KD., 14). 

Oğuz Ъе егі уйл göğe tutdilar ‘The Oghuz lords lifted their faces towards 

the heavens ’ (Dede Kor., Gökyay, 25). 

In modern speech the word уйе could not be separated from the verb in this 
fashion. The following sentence, in which the undifferentiated noun fahr is 
placed in the remote position, is perhaps still more remarkable :— 

Memleket ve padişahlık kimseye kalmaz, bunlarup-ile fahr itmemek 
gerek ; fabr ‘ilm-ile ve tevazu‘-ile itmek gerek ‘ Dominion and kingship are 
transient, and one should not glory in them ; learning and humility are the 
things one should glory in’ (Anon., ‘Acaysbu’l-Maflukat). 
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When the noun is differentiated by a case-suffix the situation is very 
different. The suffix itself indicates the nature of the relationship, which is 
therefore established to some degree before the enunciation of the second 
member. The differentiated noun consequently has & much greater degree of 
independence in speech than the absolute form (in relationships other than that 
of subject-verb, that is). The difference can be seen clearly in cases where the 
absolute and the differentiated forms are found in parallel constructions, as for 
example in the izAfet and object-verb relationships :— 


Absolute Form Differentiated Form | 
бу _ Карда © house-door’ ` (a) evin kapısı * the door of the h , 
(b) evin . . kapısı 
(c) evin / arká  kapim ‘the baok door of the 
; house’ 
mektáp yazryor ‘he ts (a) mektubü yazdı } А 5 
letter-writing’ (writing (b) mektubu . . yazdı E NONO аы се 
a letier or letters) (c) mektubu / Mehmét_yazdı ' tt was Mehmet who 
wrote the letter ’ 


With the absolute form there is only one possibility: ev kama and mektup 
yarwor are closely knit groupe, and they are in all circumstances indivisible 
unite. The two members do not have separate semantic individuality. In 
modern Turkish the first member of such groups cannot be separated, either 
wholly or partially, from the second. But the differentiated forms evin and 
mektubu can be separated, &nd may stand alone, as there can be no doubt about 
their grammatical relationships: evin must be the first member of an izAfet 
group, and mektubu must be the object of а verbal base.! They therefore have 
& certain range of syntactical possibilities. Firstly, they may form a olosely 
united group, evin kapısı (the members not having semantic individuality) ; 
secondly, there may be a pause or partial severance between the members, 
evin . . Бары» (in which case the members have semantic individuality); and 
thirdly a differentiated noun may be severed completely from the base it 
qualifies and form a separate group as a remote qualifier, in all grammatical 
relationships. 

The noun is an extréme case of the operation of this principle. The adjective, 
being narrowly restricted in its potential relationships, can be severed freely 
from the base it qualifies; e.g. bog kutu ‘ empty box’, and bog / ksbrst kutusu 
‘empty matchbox’. As for the suffixes, it must be observed that they are not 
in themselves actual causea of severance. A two-word group in which the 
firs; member is differentiated by a suffix may be an exceedingly close 
combination. On the other hand, a suffix may in the course of time come to А 
have ав its only function the isolation of the word to which it is attached. This 
appears to be the case with the -erek gerund, in which the suffix -rek has lost any 


1 Hein and mektubu could. also be absolute nouns + suffix of possession, 2nd and 3rd pers. 
respectively; bub these forms would oocur in different contextual situations. 
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` special force it may have had. Whatever ita original me&ning, in later Turkish 
the -erek form is a gerund of means, manner, and circumstance, like the simple 
-e/-i] gerund from which it is derived. But whereas the -e/-ü gerund entered 
readily into combinations with main verbe, the derived -erek form does not. 
This fact, which greatly increases its stability and independence as в gerund, 
must be attributed to the differentiating suffix -rek. I shall return to this 
matter on a future occasion. 1 


STATEMENT PATTERN AND BENTENOE 


The units which we have mentioned so far are the word-group and the 
speech-portion. We have said about the sentence that it consists of an expanded 
verbal base, but we have not considered it as a speech unit. But the sentence has 
в prominent place in Turkish syntax, and some interesting phenomena are con- 
nected with it. The sentence (using that term in the traditional sense of a verbal 
statement which is а complete entity and normally is operated by a finite verb) 
is the basis of speech, whether spoken or written. But although the sentence 18 
the preponderating variety of statement it is not the only one. Verbal bases 
are not always operated as finite verbs. They may also be operated nominally, 
adjectivally, and adverbially (or gerundially), and in each case the base can be 
expanded in precisely the same fashion. Consequently, corresponding to the full 
verbal statement or sentence we find nominal statements, adjectival statements, 
and gerundial or adverbial statements. In them more elaborately developed 
forms these are to be found only in the written language, where their possibilities 
are fully exploited. In spoken speech they would lead to excessive complication. ` 
But it is important to keep in mind the fact that wherever there is a verbal base 
development in the statement form is likely to occur. The statement form of 
development permeates the whole language. (See Postscript, p. 305.) 

Of the types of non-finite statement we have mentioned, the gerundial is by 
far the most independent. It often has almost the value of a finite sentence, 
particularly in the case of the temporal gerunds. 

Padigah gehre gel-di ‘ the king came to the town ’, sentence. 

Padişah şehre gel-toek(-$noe) ‘ when the king came to the town’, gerundial 

statement. T 
The nominal statement is well illustrated by the now obsolete, or almost 
obsolete, use of the infinitive -mek :— 
Men gedê sen g&ha уйт olmak yok amma neyleyim (Fuzûlî) 

‘Tt is not possible (or seemly) for me, a beggar, to be an intimate friend to you, 
a king’. Here mon gedá is the grammatical subject to the infinitive olmak. 
This usage still occurs occasionally in written prose ; but nominal statements 
are now expressed almost entirely by means of the iz&fet. The adjectival 
statement ів more common in modern Turkish. As it is on the whole the most 
interesting case of the expansion of a verbal base we shall look at ita development 
in more detail. | 
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Caligan gocuk ' the boy who is working ' (or who works) 
Fabrikada gahgan çocuk ' the boy who works in the factory '. | 
Babası fabrikada çalışan çocuk ' the boy whose father works in the factory ’. 

At each stage the adjectival statement corresponds to the other types of 

statement. For example, babası fabrikada çalışan corresponds to the gerundial 

statement babası fabrikada galgwken ‘ while his father was (is) working in the 

factory ’ and to the sentence babası fabrikada çalışıyor * his father is working in 

the factory ’. But the interesting point in the series ів the difference in person 

reference in the third case. Tt is no longer райда фосик ‘ the boy who works’ ; 

the verbal base is qualified by a completely different subject. It is, indeed, 

related indirectly to the word çoouk through the 3rd person possessive suffix. 

in babası ‘ his father’, but this is not essential to the construction. Instances 

occur in which the grammatical subject is not linked to the qualified word, as 

for example in the definition of ocak in Sami’s Kamus-u Türki :— 

Ocak: Ateg yanan yer ‘ Fireplace: Place where fire burns’. 

But the subject related by means of the 8rd person suffix is by far the commonest 
‚ type. It has a ‘zero’ form, corresponding to the statement with zero copula, 

which provides a very usual pattern of adjectival group. Thus side by side with 

beyaz sakal adam “a white-bearded man’ (m which the adjectival suffix -И 

operates the group beyaz sakal ‘ white beard’), we have sakals beyaz adam, in 

which the first two words correspond to the sentence sakal beyaz ‘ his beard is 

white ’. ae 

Adjectival formations constructed in the statement form can also be used 
٠ nominally :— 
Ben igitmig-idttm ululardan 
Binesi ‘ilm-ile tolulardan (Hamdî, Ydstif à Zeliha). 

‘And I had heard from the great ones, from those whose bosoms are full of 
knowledge.’ Here the whole aggregate sinest ‘slm-tle folu is operated ав а noun, 
with the plural and ablative suffixes. It corresponds to the sentence sinest 
“Ят-Йв folu(-dur) * his bosom is full of knowledge ’. 


STATEMENT PATTERN AND IZÂFET PATTERN 


In Old Ottoman ànd in modern Turkish verb forms with the personal 
suffixes of possession are much used as a means of expressing nominal and 
adjectival statements. In the modern language the principal forms used are -me, 
"which is only nominal in this construction, and -dik and -eosk, which operate 
both nominal and adjectival statements. When used adjectivally they have 
similar possibilities of development to those of the -øn form previously noticed : 

gördüğüm adam ' the man I saw’ 

oğlunu mahkemede gördüğüm adam ‘ the man whose son I saw in the law- 

; court’. 
Here also, as with the -en form, there may be a change of person reference, with 
the difference that in this case it is the reference of a person other than the 
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subject that is changed. Oğlumu mahkemede gördüğüm corresponds to the 
sentence oğlunu mahkemede gördüm ‘I saw his son in the law-court ’. 

In the examples just given there is no subject external to the verbal base 
itself. Where there is an external subject there are two possibilities of develop- 
ment, corresponding to two forms of izåfet : the iz&fet of possession, with the 
first member in the genitive case, e.g. evin Кари», and the izAfet of description, 
with the first member in the absolute form, e.g. ev kapısı. In the main these two 
constructions are not interchangeable ; in a given circumstance either one or the 
other will be required. 

In ita natural development the izAfet of possession produces the same group 
formations as the statement pattern, both being normal types of multiple 
qualification. The chief example of this kind of development given in this paper 
"was, in fact, an irüfet formation, with a noun base, babamın eskt mektep 
arkadaşları. With a verbal base the parallel between the iz&fet and the state- 
ment is still closer, for then the actual relationships are the same in the two 
cases :— 

O/ bize /para gönderdi ‘he sent us money’. 

Onun / bize / para gondermesi ‘ his sending us money ' 
In each case para is direot object and bize indirect object to the verbal base, 
which in the first case ів operated as a finite verb and in the second as a noun, 
the -me form + 8rd person suffix. It seems to me that verbal izåfet formations 
of this kind acquire an increased statement quality with each stage of develop- 
ment. At the lowest stage, that of the two-word group, onun gelmesi ' his 
coming ’, there appears to be no statement quality at all; it is an iz&fet group 
pure and simple. At the next stage, onun bize gelmesi ' his coming to us’, one 
seems to have the first inkling of the statement form; and at the stage after 
that, e.g. in onum bizs para göndermesi, it is quite strong. 

The other kind of iz&fet statement, in which the first member is in the 
absolute form, raises a difficult syntactical problem. It is doubtful whether it 
should be considered a genuine iz&fet construction at all. Instances such as these 
occur :— А 

Vapur Bebeğe geldiği zaman . . . ‘ When the boat came to Bebek . . .' 
Abbasm ailesi Periyi ofullarma almak isterler, lâkin kız zengin 
olduğundan buna imkân. görmezler ‘ Abbas’s family wanted Peri as wife for 
their son, but as the girl was rich they saw no possibility of this’. 
It is natural to take geldiği in the first sentence and olduğundan in the second 
as the second members of izûfet formations, of which vapur and kw are the 
first members respectively. But these are both nouns in the absolute form, 
which in ordinary non-verbal izáfet formations are not found separate from their 
base! ; and both have semantic individuality. As izkfet constructions, therefore, 
these formations do not agree with the general usage of the modern language. 
But they do agree, very exactly, with the standard statement pattern. It is 


1 Exoept when used descriptively, as mentioned previously. 
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not merely а close parallel, as with the iz&fet of possession ; here we have 
complete identity of structure pattern :— 

Vapur Bebeğe geldiği zaman... 

Vapur Bebeğe gelince . . . i 
In the latter form vapur is subject to the gerund gelince, and the whole is 
a gerundial statement with exactly the same meaning as vapur Bebeğe geldi 
zaman. It is my suggestion that in the two sentences we are examining, and in 
similar cases, the statement form is the prevailing syntactical factor; that we 
should take vapur and bw as grammatical subjects, and де raman and 
olduğundan as gerund-equivalente. In other words, what is in appearance an 
iz&fet formation is in reality a gerundial statement. 

In saying this I refer exclusively to the usage of modern Turkish and to 
the functions which the groups seem to have in moder syntax. This particular 
construction may well be a survival from Old Ottoman, in which, as has been 
pointed out already, the absolute form of the noun was much more freely used. 
For example, the -dük form (the modern -dik) was frequently used, both 
nominally and adjeotivally, with nouns and pronouns in the absolute form. 
They are found in both the near and the remote poaition :— 

Bunlar didüfi bahadan ziyade baha virdi ‘He paid more than they 
asked’ (Arabian Nights) 
Müsülmanhk çerisi kåfir çerisi yan geldtizin bildiler ‘ The Moslem army 
learned that the army of the infidels had approached ' (Fütd). 
In the first example bunlar didilgs is an adjectival statement with a pronoun in 
the adjacent position ; in the second, káfir aries yağın geldüğin ів a nominal 
statement, and it has a noun in the remote position. But whatever the origin 
and history of formations like vapur Bebeğe geldiği zaman in modern Turkish, 
it is my contention that they would not have been able to persist in the language 
if they had not coincided with the pattern of the gerundial statement. 


As a general rule nominal izüfet formatians form a single unit in sentence 
development. Cases ocour, however, in which the sentence pattern does not 
admit of normal iz&fet grouping. This has interesting consequences in word 
arrangement, or rather group arrangement. Let us consider the use of the 
iz&fet form with var and yok tó express the idea of possession :— 

Mehmedin parası var ‘Mehmed has money ’. 
This may appear at first sight to be an izAfet group + the verbal form var ; 
and in fact it has been taken as such by some writers on Turkish grammar, who 
explain the basic meaning of such sentences by the rendering ‘Mehmed’s 
money exists ’. But this із a misapprehension. The syntactical grouping in such 
sentences is not Mehmedin parası / var, but Mehmedin / parast vor, in which 
Mehmedin is the topic to the statement paras var ' money of his existe’. 
That is to say, while the grammatical relationship of Mehmedin and param 
is that of the genitive izåfet, possessor-possessum, the syntactical grouping is 
that of the statement. The truth of this is clearly seen at the next stage of 
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development. The following is a standard sentence pattern in modern Turkish : 
Mehmedin / o bankada / parası var ‘Mehmed has money in that bank’ 
Mehmed / o bankaya / para yatırdı ‘Mehmed deposited money in that 
bank’. ' 
Now in the strict development of an izüfet group such as Mehmedin paras 
* Mehmed's money ' any element introduced between the two members must be 
a qualifier of the second, as in evin / arka kapısı ‘ the back door of the house’. 
But in the first of the above two sentences o bankada is not directly related to 
paras ; it is related to the aggregate parası var. In fact this sentence is built 
up on the regular statement pattern, and ite syntactical grouping is precisely 
that of the normal sentence given below it. The same pattern occurs in Old 
Ottoman :— 

Tagrnuy dünyada hem ugmak [sto] vardur ve hem tamus vardur ' God 
has upon earth both a heaven and a hell’ (Tezk. Evi.) 

This, as I have said, is an established pattern of sentence. But the same 
phenomenon may occur whenever a statement formation includes the second 
member of an izüfet formation but not the first. The following are striking 
examples, from modern writings of a popular character :— 

Cenabihak kimseyi şaşırtmasın. Hele gurbet illerinde yolunu şaşıran 
adamm Allah yardimcim olsun ‘ May the Lord keep everyone from getting 
lost; and especially may God help anyone who loses his way in strange 
places’. (This is supposed to be said by a rustio visiting Stamboul.) 

Saat onda tiyatroda bulunmak lazimdi. Çünkü temal edecekleri eserin 
о gün provasmı yapacaklardı ‘She had to be at the theatre at ten o'clock, 
for they were going to hold a rehearsal that day of the play they were 

putting on’ 

In both of ө examples фол is an unrelated element before the second of 
the two members of the possessor-possessum relationship, and m. each case the 
interposed element, Allah and o gün, is the first group in a statement forma- 
tion. In the first sentence the statement formation is Allah yardwmows olsun ‘ may 
God succour him ’, а traditional prayer or blessing, and a fixed expression. In the 
second sentence it is о gün provasins yapacaklards ‘ they were going to hold its 
rehearsal on that day’. In both, the noun in the genitive case, adamın and 
eserin, ів the base of the topic group. The following example from Old Ottoman . 
is interesting :— 

Hiümáyün S&huy bir kim var-idi, cem&l cihna pertev salmugadi.. 

Ol luzug perriler tabtm: götürüb daymma Küh- Klbürzi seyr dadi 
“ Humayun Shah had a daughter whose beauty illuminated the world . 
Fairies used to carry this girl’s throne (in the air), and in it she would 
roam about over the Elburz mountains '.! 
Here ol kizun is the topic to the gerundial statement perriler tan gotürüb, and 
it is in the genitive because of ite relationsip to tam. 
1 Taking seyr itmeb in tho sense of ‘wander about a place for pleasure’, of Fuxült, Seyr 
eyleyelum havdl-y dest (Leyld ve Meondin, Stam boul, 1928, p. 280). 
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THe SgNTENOE, WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 


In modern Turkish there is a great difference between the written and the 
spoken language. It is in the treatment of the sentence form that the main 
syntactical divergence occurs. 

Written prose demands that the average sentence shall have a certain 
minimum length: a succession of very short sentences is intolerable. Modern 
Turkish prose achieves amplitude and dignity by using & periodic sentenoe, 
based upon the strict application of the system of preceding qualification. All 
the elements belonging to the statement are brought into their logical positions 
within the sentence framework, and precede the main verb. The periodic 
sentence is rigid in structure, but elastic in form. There is no habitual length, 
and it can be extended at will; but whether short or long ita periodic structure 
is maintamed. 

In spoken speech the sentence has a different character, although its basic 
structure is the same. In the first place, the spoken sentence patterns are 
necessarily short and stereotyped. They are short because the system of 
qualification becomes unwieldy when carried beyond the simpler forms; and 
they are stereotyped, because m a short sentence the possibilities of syntactical 
development are limited. In the second place, the principle of severance checks 
any tendency towards the development of a spoken period. With sentences, as 
with other formations, the really closely knit units are single and two-word 
groups. The verb is usually closely united with the qualifier which immediately 
precedes it, and with that alone: it is to some degree severed from remote 
qualifiers (e.g. subject/object-verb). Consequently, even when there are one or 
more remote qualifiers, we are still conscious of the ultimate statement as 
а separate sentence form ; and the remote qualifiers, when they are enunciated 
separately, have a considerable degree of independence. Herein lies the great 
syntactical difference between spoken and written Turkish. In the written 
language we have an all-embracing sentence, in which the remote qualifiers are 
subservient parts bound by strict grammatical relationships. Spoken speech, 
on the other hand, is dommated by short stereotyped sentence forms which 
resist internal development. Remote qualifiers are often external to the sentence, 
with a measure of independence. These short sentence forms are very strong 
habitual patterns. They sometimes impose themselves at the expense of word- 
order, producing в new development pattern, the sentence-plus. This will be 
discussed in another section. 

In this general discussion I ahall not make any analysis of the various possible 
types of short sentence. And I cannot attempt to fix the maximum length or 
the maximum number of separate elementa which they may contain. This can 
only be done after a careful investigation based upon recorded speech. It is my 
belief, however, that in natural speech we may commonly find these forms: 
verb without qualifier, verb with one qualifier, verb with two qualifiers (e.g. 
subject-object-verb, or object-place-verb). 
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In Old Ottoman prose there are, of course, varieties of style, and also 
variations in the lengths of sentences and in the manner of their development. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to establish a general standard for the simple old 
narrative style, and to state its characteristics. Its most striking feature is the 
closeness of ite syntactical structure to that of actual speech. In some texts it is 
so close that while reading one has the illusion that one can hear the words 
being spoken. One must not exaggerate this characteristic, for one’s impression 
is without doubt greatly strengthened by the unconscious comparison which 
one makes with the modern periodic style. None the less, it is certamly true 
that Old Ottoman prose has many patterns and arrangements of words which 
derive directly from spoken speech. The short sentence pattern is very 
prominent, and quite frequently we see ita syntactical effects, as in everyday 
speech. On the other hand, we must not forget that the old prose, though close 
to speech, is still written prose. Tt is also successful prose, lively and varied, so 
that beneath its apparent simplicity there must certainly be в carefully 
developed art. Although its sentence patterns are short, it is strongly to be 
inferred that their average length is greater than the average of the spoken 
speech of that time. On careful examination we find that length is achieved in 
three principal ways: firstly, there is some internal or periodic development, 
but on a restricted scale; secondly, qualifying groups are longer, somewhat 
more developed than in speech ; and thirdly, grammatical devices are used to 
produce length, especially -0 and the temporal gerunds. In the 16th century 
the -üb gerund was used to excess by some writers, for example by Seydi Ali 
Reis in his Mir’att’l-Memdltk, which has long passages in which the narrative 
is conducted by an immense series of -üb forms, mere substitutes for main verbs. 
In the standard prose of the 15th century -üb is not abused, but itis very 
common, and one is led to believe that its use is very largely a device of style. 
Tn a sense, then, Old Ottoman prose stands somewhere between the extremes of 
spoken speech and modern prose. 


The brevity and staccato effect of the typical ahort sentence patterns are 
heightened by two factors. One is the fact that Turkish does not usually need 
pronouns and similar auxiliary words in order to complete the minimum state- 
ment form: the minimum full sentence is a single finite verb. The other 
factor, which has considerable syntactical implications, is the system of 
co-ordination. Turkish has a strong preference for co-ordination by means of 
high intonation, without any formal grammatical nexus. Ава result of these 
two factors we frequently hear series of single-verb sentences, like this :— 

Gittim, baktım, bulamadm ‘I went and looked for it, but I couldn't ' 

find it’. 
These verba, as they appear on the page in print, have no sign of co-ordination ; 
and in formal syntax they would be described as uncodrdinated. But this is 
а case in which formal syntax is inadequate. The first two verbs have high 
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intonation as a continuation sign, and the last verb has low intonation аз a stop 

High intonation is the only symbol required by the language to show 
continuative or adversative co-ordination. Turkish does mdeed use con- 
Junctions in speech, but not usually as mere links. In this connexion it is 
interesting to observe that the Arabic loanword ve ‘and’, which has existed 
in written Turkish for hundreds of years, is almost entirely absent from spoken 
Turkish. 

Let us now look at an extract with slightly longer sentence patterns. Old 
Ottoman story-telling abounds with passages such as this :— 

Eve vardum, kapudan igerü girdüm, gördüm kim, ‘ammum kin oturmig, 
başını aşağa bırakmış, ağlar ‘I went home and entered the house, and there 

I saw my cousin sitting with bowed head, weeping’ (Arabian Nights). 
This is pure spoken speech ; all these short sentences are linked together by high 
intonation, and low intonation occurs only with the final sentence, ağlar. The 
only sentence here which has a formal link is gördüm kim, and even in this case 
kým (though usual) is not really necessary, for the relationship is clear without it. 
The syntactical value of k$ (kim) in Old Ottoman is & difficult problem. In 
many cases It appears to be inserted pleonastically in places where there is group 
severance with high intonation, and we sometimes find it in situations where it 
can have had no syntactical implication whatever. 

We must remark that a sentence with high intonation is less {йара 
than one with low intonation, for it carries a vocal sign that it is related to what is 
to follow. Eve varj,,4,, is independent, but eve vardum ів not. At this point we 
are confronted by a major problem, the question of grammatical and syntactical 
subordination. It is a matter which will require a separate study. For the 
present we must confine ourselves to the observation that Ottoman Turkish 
speech has three important types of non-independent verbal statement :— 

1. Sentences with high intonation 

2. Sentences with formal indications of continuance (e.g. finite verbs in the 

-86 forms, or with the enclitic conjunction А) 
3. Gerundial statements and similar formations (e.g. infinitive in dative 
case, теў), 
The true independent sentence, with low intonation, will occur either in 
isolation or as the last of a series. In speech as a whole many sentences will 
have reduced independence, and this fact greatly lowers their status in com- 
parison with other formations, such as gerundial, nominal, and adjectival 
qualifiers. In fact the sentence is simply one of a number of semi-independent 
units, and like them it can be inserted within larger statements. Indeed, such 
Insertions are common in spoken speech and in the old prose; they ate due to 
the low degree of constructibility which is such a marked feature of spoken 
Turkish, and they are perfectly regular phenomena of syntax. It is necessary 
therefore to recognize the existence of a larger syntactical unit, of which the 
sentence may form a part. To this unit I give the name statement-complec. 
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It has many variations. I shall give here an example of one type, which contains 
ап interposed explanatory sentence :— 
Pain buyurdi-kim Kutulkulubi, bir karaglık burc var-id1, anda habse 
koyalar ‘The king ordered that they should imprison Kutalkulub in 
а certain dark tower’ (Arabian Nights). 
Here the sentence inserted after Киш» (the direct object) is not part of the 
main sentence structure; it supplies a fact required to be known before the 
statement can be continued. Without this interposition the statement would be 
‚ Kutulkuluby anda habse koyalar. This kind of interposed sentence is а common 
feature of spoken Turkish. 


INVERTED ORDER 


So far we have been occupied with the syntactical consequences of the 
system of preceding qualification in its strict application. Now, however, we 
come to the pomt at which the system breaks down, the pomt where the 
syntactical order is inverted and qualifiers do not precede but follow. Inversion 
is a very frequent phenomenon in the spoken language of to-day, but it is 
rigidly excluded from the prevailing written style. Within the last year or two 
it has become the subject of literary controversy in Turkey. Until recently 
inversion was condemned as alipshod speech, ungrammatical, and therefore 
wrong ; and this view does not lack supporters even to-day. On the other hand, 
some Turks now not only accept it as a legitimate feature of the spoken 
language, but in addition have begun to introduce it into their writing. Whether 
their experiments will prove successful or not time will show. It will be 
interesting to see how far these modern writers will be able to reconcile inverted 
order with the periodic sentence. 

In Old Ottoman prose, which was looser in structure and made much less 
use of periodic development than modern prose, inversion is not uncommon. 
By some it has been confidently attributed to Arabio influence. This view is 
expounded by Zajączkowski in в short but careful essay appended to his 
edition of the Cevéhiri’l-Asdéf. Now, it is true that the inverted constructions 
which we find in Turkish do correspond to the word-order of Arabic, a language 
in which qualifiers follow their bases. It is also true that inversion is especially 
common in the Ceváhirü'lAsdáf, which consists partly of literal translation. 
from the Koran and partly of Turkish exegesis with a strong Koranic flavour. 
But we cannot infer from this that in Old Ottoman generally inverted order is 
due to imitation of Arabic. All that can be inferred (and it seems a fair inference) 
is that the Cevéhir and other texts like it contain more inverted syntax than 
they would have done without Arabie influence. In more normal Old Ottoman 
prose we find inversion, generally speaking, in much the same contexts as in the 
spoken language of to-day ; and it occurs mainly in direct speech and lively 
narrative. It is reasonable to conclude that the author of the Cevéhtr, and 
other theological writers, simply carried to excess a device which already 
existed in the language. 
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In fact it is quite unnecessary to look for external causes to explain inverted 
order in Turkish. There are strong predisposing oonditions in the language 
itself. Firstly, the very rigidity of its basic syntax is the cause of its own 
‘undoing, for it is too cumbersome to be applied with complete strictness. 
Secondly, the restriction of stress to the initial position sometimes leads to 
inversion. And thirdly, the strength of the short statement form as an habitual 
pattern sometimes causes inverted order in sentence development. Thus there 
are several causes and several varieties of inversion. The language has developed 
definite inversion patterns, and there is nothing ‘wrong’ or ‘ un-Turkish’ 
about them. It is interesting, and indeed important, to notice that they some- 
times convey shades of meaning not expressed by the normal or uninverted 
order. 

Inversion may occur in a great variety of circumstances, and in a given 
context more than one cause may be in operation. This makes analysis difficult. 
In the case of Old Ottoman texte, also, one has to be very cautious in assessing 
the shade of meaning which the author wished to convey. However, I believe 
that four important types can be distinguished, and these we shall now consider. 


І. ° AFTERTHOUGHT’ INVERSION 


We shall mention first the most obvious kind of inversion, the kind which is 
no doubt responsible for the opinion that inversion generally is due to care- 
lessness. Clearly it must often happen in familiar speech that the elements to be 
spoken do not occur to the speaker in the order demanded by strict syntax. We 
say first what is uppermost in our minds, or what occurs to us first at the 
moment of speaking; and we append afterthoughts and added explanations. 
All such cases are here included, for convenience, under the title of ‘ after- 
thought’. This is surely a universal linguistic phenomenon. In Turkish it has 
especial importance, owing to the rigidity of the strict syntax of the language. 
In spoken speech it is not merely legitimate, it is unavoidable. In written 
speech, on the other hand, it is not likely to be common, for the circumstances of 
deliberate composition render it to a large degree unnecessary. But m Old 
Ottoman prose we do occasionally find instances of inverted order which appear 
to belong to this category. The following sentence is from the Arabian Nights : 

Dilerem kim bana yigirmi bir kişi bahAdtrlerden viribiyesiz. 
I would suggest (at the risk of making an over-bold inference from modern 
speech) that here the word bahddurlerden has the appearance of being appended 
as a strong caution. One might punctuate thus :— 
Dilerem kim bana bin kişi — bahüdürlerden — viribiyesiz ‘I want you 

to send me twenty thousand men—and brave ones, mind ’ 1, 

It ів to be observed that afterthoughts or additions of this kind are prominent 


TI make this suggestion with diffidence. Among the appended qualifiers which we find in 
Old Ott. partctive ablatives are relatzvoly numerous, and for this there may be & reason which 
I have been unable to fathom. 
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in speech, often emphatic, and isolated by pauses before and after them. The 
above example illustrates one of the main difficulties of Old Ottoman prose : 
it presents us with a much wider range of nuances based upon sound than we 
find in modern prose, and these can only be interpreted by inference. 


2. Іхувватох DUE to PROMINENOE oF THE BASE 


In the great majority of instances of inverted order the base is more 
important than its qualifier.. It was pointed out in a previous section that 
prominence cannot be given to the second member (or base) of a two-word 
group without disrupting the rhythm of the group. With normal word-order 
there are these possibilities :— 

mektubáü, yazdı ° he wrote the letter ’. 

mektubt, yazdı ‘he wrote the letter’. 

mektubu / yazdı ' he wrote the letter ’. 
In the third case the emphasized base yazdı is inevitably severed from ite 
qualifier, forming a new group by iteelf. But if the order is inverted, with the 
stressed base preceding ite qualifier, the normal group rhythm is maintained : 

yatdí mektubu ‘ he wrote the letter ". 
Thus the sound-structure of the word-group is favourable to the development 
of this type of inversion. It does not occur with every kind of word-group. It is 
difficult to speak about this point with exactness, but one may say in general 
that only groups m which the two members have separate individuality become 
subject to inversion. The clearest cases are provided by verbal bases, and 
especially, of course, by imperatives; with the imperative prominence is 80 
strong that in many habitual phrases the inverted form must be regarded as 
the standard pattern, e.g. gel berü ‘ come forward, come here’ in Old Ottoman 
and gel buraya ‘come here’ in modern speech. It is noticeable that in Old 
Ottoman narrative almak and baglamak frequently occur in the initial position, 
e.g. başladı yürümeğe ' ho began to walk’. 

The following example has a strongly stressed verbal group in the initial 
position :— 

El-hasil gol kadar igmigem kim mest bi-hud olub diigmigem, '&lemden 
bi-baber, ne benzer evvelki giceler uyımaama | ‘I drank so much that I 
became completely intoxicated and fell down, unconscious of my surround- 
ings. How different it was from my sleep of the preceding nights |’ (Arabian 
Nights). 

Here ne beyzer * how does it resemble ', meaning that it does not resemble at all 
(hiç benzemez), is really the ultimate statement of the sentence емейл giceler 
uymasına пе benzer. Such short exclamatory statements often occur in the 
initial position. 


8. APPENDED QUALIFIER AS LINK WITH PRECEDING CONTEXT 


An unemphatie appended qualifier, very commonly a noun in the genitive 
case, is often employed as a link with a preceding context. This usage can 
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readily be appreciated by a comparison of the following two passages from the 
Dakatku’l-Hakatk of Kemalpagazüde. They are both from the same section, 
which is headed ,كلستان — دلستان‎ He is discussing the meanings of the termina- 
tion -stân in Persian :— 

(a) Meselê, yaza ‘ t&bist&n ' dirler. Ma'n&-y1 terkibisi ‘ harûret хатат’ 
dur ‘ For instance, they call summer tébtetén. Its compound meaning is 
“ time of heat ” ’. 

(b) Bah&ristan tåbistån kabilinden değüldür; bAristin kabilindendür. 
Ondağı ‘ -stên ' zarf-ı mekåndur, zarf-1 zam&n değüldür. Ma'n&-y1 terkibisi 
bahüristánur “Ъаһат yiri’ dür ‘ Bahéristén does not belong to the same 
class as (війт ; it belongs to that of Miristán. Ita termination ! -stán is 
a termination of place, not of time. The compound meaning of bahdristén 
is “ place of bakûr " '. (He goes on to say that bahr is used of leaves and 
flowers.) 

In the first passage the phrase ma'nd-ys terkibtes has no qualifier, whereas in 
the second it has the appended qualifier bahdristénuy. In the first case it 
follows its antecedent or topic immediately, and the context is freah in the 
reader’s (or the writer’s) mind. In the second case, on the other hand, there is 
& certain amount of intervening material after the antecedent, and the author 
therefore adds baAáristánuy after ma'ná-ys terkibist in order to link it with the 
preceding context. 

The following example from the Mukaddime of Kutbuddin is striking. It is 
from а passage where the topic of discussion ів ‘ibâdet ‘ worship ' :— 

Zire maksüd *ib&detden Hak ta‘Aléyi ululamakdur ‘ For what is meant by 
“worship " is the glorification of God’. * 

The interesting point in this example is the fact that -den maksüd was an 
habitual expression in Old Ottoman (of. -den maksat in modern Turkish) ; it is 
true that makstd was sometimes used alone, but in a case where it was desirable 
to introduce the qualifying noun there was a strong habit in favour of the normal 
order, ‘thddetden maksúd. In this sentence, in addition to the linking qualifier, 
there must be strong emphasis upon the base maksúd. 

In some texte pronouns in the genitive, and especially anun, occur in the 
inverted position. This sometimes happens in cases where the pronoun is not 
really required as a link, and the base, though perhaps prominent, does not seem 
to be strongly emphatic :— 

Ve bir azîm mehfb åvåz igidildi havidan ki vasfin anun hie kimse idemez 
* A loud and terrible voice was heard from above, which no one can describe ? 
(Anon., ‘Acapbu’l-Mahlukdt). 

Here the word anuy could have been omitted without detriment to the sense. 
Zajączkowski quotes several analogous instances from the Cevithirii’' LA sdGf ; 
to him they are obvious cases of Arabic influence. But the ‘Aoaysbu’l-Maflukat, 


1 This meanmg of the term zarf is mentioned by Phillott, Higher Persian Grammar, p. 289. 
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which has in general no noticeable Arabic flavour, provides a number of 
instances of anuy used in this way. In the case of this text, therefore, one is 
inclined to believe that this usage is a habitual expreasion or mannerism, and 
not в conscious imitation of the Arabio construction. 


4. INVERSION IN SENTENCE DEVELOPWENT: Тнв BxwTENCR-PLUB | 


We have already mentioned, and indeed emphasized, the intractable nature 
of the short habitual sentence pattern. Whereas in the written language the 
sentence is elastic, and is developed by internal expansion, in spoken speech 
the short rigid sentence pattern resists this kind of development. There is 
a tendency for the sentence pattern to be kept intact, and for-qualifying material 
to be added at the end. The difference between the two systems will become 
clear if we take a short sentence pattern and develop ava he eee алп 
the spoken style :— 

Kayseride bir dåmådı var ‘ He has a son-in-law at Kayseri’. 
When this is developed to express the statément ‘he has a son-in-law who ts 
а doctor at Kayseri’ we get these forms of sentence :— 
Written style: Kayseride doktor olan bir dåmådı var. 
à Spoken style: Kayseride bir dám&d: var, doktor. 

To this latter form of development I give the name eentenoe-plus. It is not due 
to chance or carelessness in speech ; on the contrary, it is one of the established 
syntactical devices of the language. In spoken Turkish bir démdds var, doktor is 
natural speech and correct, whereas the other form, doktor olan bir démdds var 
is unnatural and therefose wrong. 

In Old Ottoman texta we find frequent instances of the sentence-plus. The 
following are typical examples :— 

Çün górdiler kim bu dünya bir yol uğrağı-yımış abiret yolmun üzerinde, 
buna aldanmak neye gerekdür, didiler ‘ When they realized that this world 
is only a place of call on the journey to Eternity, they asked themselves why 
they should be deceived by it’ (Ме ün-Nüfüs). 

Here the short sentence bu dünya bir yol udrags-ywms is *developed by means 
of the appended qualifier afsret yolinuy üzerinde. 

Diledi kim gözi-le góreydi eger-gi gópli-yle bilürdi anuy tebkikini ‘ He 
wanted to ممع‎ it with his own eyes, though he knew in his heart that it waa 
true’. 

In this case the factor of emphasis undoubtedly plays a part; the statement 

. gopli-yle biliirds ів in emphatic contrast to gózi-le góreyds, and it is natural, 

therefore, that it should occupy the initial] position. It should be observed that 
here the whole statement, and not only the verbal base, is promment. 

But though relatively common in Old Ottoman, the sentence-plus is certainly 

not the prevailing form of development of the simple sentence. On the whole 

it is most frequent, as one would expect, in lively writings. Sometimes we find 
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the same sentence in the normal developed sentence pattern and in the sentence- 
plus pattern on the same page. Tt is noticeable that the sentenoe-plus form is 
especially common in comparative sentences : 
Dinye odma yanmak yeğdür ahiret odma yanmakdan ‘ It is better to be 
burnt by the fire of this world than by that of the next’. 
It also occurs frequently with sentences containing a gerundial statement, 
particularly the -inœs gerund (meaning ‘ until’) :— 
Bir müddet dabi anı okudilar yazdılar, Necåtî burfic idince ‘ Then for 
a time they read and made copies of Ass works (Le. Nizimi’s), till Nec&ti 
appeared ' (Latifi, Tezksre 1). 
SERIES INVERSION 


Before leaving the subject of inverted order there are two further pointa of 
some interest to be mentioned. One is a complication which we may perhaps 
call series inversion. Here are two examples from the Arabian Nights :— 

‘Aziz bunuy gibi baberi igidicek yanma geldi oturdi sdylegmege halvetce 

* When ‘Aziz heard such a piece of news, he came to him and sat down to 

have a private talk ’. 

Boyuncugunda kımıl altundan bir halka var, mtirasaa‘ dürlü cevahir-ile 

* Upon ite neck it (the deer) had a ring of red gold, set with a variety of 

gems’. 

In the first sentence sóylegmeje ‘to converse’ qualifies oturds ‘sat’, or more . 
properly perhaps the whole double statement yamna geldi oturds ; and halvetos 
‘im private’ qualifies sõyleşmeğe. Thus the appended qualifier itself has an 
appended qualifier, and the order ABO (О being the verbal base) is inverted to 
CBA. In this way the semantic relationships between the members of the series 
remain unbroken. The second sentence is a little different, for the appended 
qualifiers are not related to the verbal base var but to the noun Даа. 
Nevertheless it is in effect an mverted series, which in its uninverted form would 
be dürlü cevdhsr-tle milrassa‘ bir halka. 


INVERSION АВ Сонвоосв STYLE 


The other point I wished to mention was that inverted order seems some- 
times to have been employed’ in Old Ottoman as a matter of conscious style. 
In saying this I do not refer to books of exegesis such as the Cevéhird-l-Asdéf. 
Books of other kinds sometimes have passages in inverted order in the preface 
and the colophon ; and it is m such cases, perhaps, that we have the strongest 


1 From the printed edition of the T'eskire (Stamboul, 1314), supplementary page after р. 216. 
The pamage has a whole series of sentences with appended -ince gerundial statements. The 
editors misunderstood ihe syntax of the passage and have mispunctuated it, detaching the 
gerundial statements from the sentences to which they really belong and attaching them m each 
case to the following sentence. Needless to say, this makes nonsense of the whole passage, which 
is an important one in Turkish literary history. 

2 Such a pisce оў news, і.е. on hearing this important ріоое of news, 
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signs of the imitation of Arabic. The Cambridge Ktwsasu'l.Embija, a book 

written in most beautiful Turkish, has the following remarkable exordium :— 

Tevekkül kıldım Tagrıya, bagladum bu kitabı yekgenbe gün Şaban ay 

yedinci gin. Ya Rab sen kuvvet virgil bum yazmağa . .. ' I put my trust 

in God and began this book on Monday, the seventh day of the month | 
Sha'ban. О Lord, do Thou give me strength to write it . . I 


+ * * 


Here I conclude this exposition of syntactical phenomena which derive from 
the basio principle of preceding qualification. It is necessarily much compressed. 
It is my intention to elaborate certain pointe in separate studies at a later date. 

The reader who has followed me through these pages will have observed, 
perhaps with regret, that the unite of Turkish syntax have not been presented 
as a fixed hierarchy. He has not been offered a neat structure of word, phrase, 
clause, and sentence, во logical and so easy to follow ; and no attempt has been 
made to delimit the relationships between the various.units. The reason is 
simply that I do not see Turkish syntax in this way. J will go further and say 
that I am distrustful of all syntax which arranges a language into a completely 
coherent and harmonious pattern. In Turkish one discerns a single basio 
structural principle, but not a single coherent system of syntax. If there is 
а balance among the diverse unite of speech, the word-group, the sentence- 
pattern, and the speech-portion, it is the balance of conflict. I have tried to 
show that this conflict has had important grammatical consequences. 


Posisoript.—A. word of explanation is necessary about the remarks upon 
non-finite statements om p. 291. It should have been stated that these 
remarks do not refer to development in the statement form generally, but to 
statements which have a grammatical subject external to the verbal base. 


1 There are two grammatical points here. (a) Baplamab constructed with the воо. is found in 
Old Ott. with the meaning ‘lead (an army)’; with the meaning ‘ begin’ it is extremely rare. 
(b) Yekpande gan and Sa‘ban ay: this construction in the names of days and months was not 
unusual in Old Ott, of. оза gan ‘ Friday ' (Kutbuddin and elsewhere). 
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ST. EUTHYMIUS THE GEORGIAN AND THE BARLAAM 
AND IOASAPH ROMANCE 


By D. M. Lana 


the literary world of medieval Christendom, few works rival the popularity 

of the edifying tale of Barlaam and Ioasaph. Ав is well known, the work 
purports to relate the conversion of the Indians by the Christian sage and 
ascetic Barlaam. In reality, it is a Christianized version of episodes from the life 
of Buddha. In ite Western form, it consists of в set of apologues or fables woven 
into a narrative framework, and interspersed with quotations from the 
Scriptures and from the Greek Fathers. All versions in European languages 
derive from the Greek Barlaam, which became well-known from the 11th century 
onwards. 

In the Middle Ages, Barlaam and Joasaph were thought of as real persons, 
and were even canonized. Most medieval manuscripts of the Greak version bear 
the heading, ‘ Barlaam and Ioasaph : an edifying story from the Inner Land of 
the Ethiopians, called the Land of the Indians, thence brought to the Holy City 
by John the Monk (an honourable man and a virtuous, of the Monastery of 
Saint Saba); wherein are the lives of the famous and bleased Barlaam and 
Toasaph ’.1 

Some writers, following Zotenberg,? ignore the statement in this heading 
that the tale was merely conveyed or brought (uerevexGeioa) to the Holy City 
by John the Sabaite, and try to make the latter out to be the author or redactor 
of the Greek version, placing his activity about the year 600. Another school 
of thought follows the medieval tradition ascribing the work to St. John of 
Damascus (о. 676-749). Those who hold this opinion usually argue that John 
the Sabaite is merely another name for St. John Damascene, in view of the 
latter’s olose association with the famous Laura of St. Saba, near Jerusalem. 

Since Laboulaye and Liebrecht’s discovery of the Barlaam romance’s 
Buddhio origins, scholars have been confronted with the problem of accounting 
for the tale’s transmission from East to West. Progress towards constructing 
such a linguistic bridge was made when it was discovered that the Kitab 
al-Fihrist of Abu’l Faraj Muhammad ibn al-Nadim al-Baghdadi (d. oiroa 995) 
listed the Barlaam legend among the Pehlevi books which had been tranalated 
into Arabio. E. Kuhn and others tried to solve the problem by postulating а 


18t John Damasoene, Barlaam and ІоазарА, ed. and trans. G. R. Woodward and 
H. Mattingly, London (Loeb Clasmcal Library), 1914, p. 3. 

* Н. Zotenberg, Noe sur la lssre de Barlaam et Joasaph, Paris, 1886 (Notices ei ertrans des 
mas. de la Bibliothàque Nationale, xxvm). 

* Bibliography in В. L. Wolff, ' Barlaam and Ioasaph ', Harvard Theological Review, 1939, 
p. 136; Brookelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (2nd suppl series), т, 1043, p. 158; 
DBaralám ond Y &odsf, Ethiopic Text edit. with translation by Bir E. A. Wallis Budge, Cambridge, 
1928. 
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Byriao link between the Pehlevi and Arabio versions, and the Greek, though no 
Syriac version has in fact been found. 

ine bein Quum uet ees РЯ 
V. Rosen and N. Y. Marr of an Old Georgian version of the romance, entitled 
Balalwaris stbrdzne, the * Wisdom of Balahvari ’.1 

Further impetus to this line of inquiry was given by several clues linking the 
composition or rather adaptation of the Greek Barlaam with the name of 
Bt. Euthymius the Georgian (d. 1028), Abbot of the Iviron or Iberian monastery 
on Mt. Athos. Thus, the biography of Euthymius by his successor 86. George 
the Hagiorite says that Euthymius translated ' Balahvari’ from Georgian into 
Greek.? The tnotpst of Cod. Paris Gr. 1771 (15th century) states that Euthyrmius 
the Georgian, кабтутттѕ of the Great Laura of St. Athanasius on Mt. Athos, 
rendered the work into Greek from Ethiopio (I). Venice Mare. Gr. VII. 26 
(llth century) states the tale to have been brought back from Ethiopia [sic] 
to Jerusalem by John the Babaite, and then translated from the Iberian 
(ie. Georgian) language into Greek by—or ‘on behalf of’ (zép)—Euthymius 
the Iberian, a worthy and virtuous man.* 

These clues to the transmission of the Barlaam romance via the agenoy of 
St. Euthymius might seem rather fragmentary were it not for the more detailed 
evidence provided in the first Latin version of the tale. This translation exista 
in а 14th-century manuscript, No. ҮШ. В. 10, of the National Library in 
Naples. It was first studied by the late Father P. Peeters, while further evidence 
was extracted from it by Professor R. L. Wolff, of Harvard. 

The heading of this Latin manuscript reads: ‘ Hystoria Валаае et Iosaphat 
de interiori Aethiopia deducta per venerabilem monachum monasterii sancti 
Sabae in Heliam urbem et translate in eolico per Eufinium sanctum virum’. 
In his prologue, the anonymous translator writes :— 


In the sixth year of Constantine Monomaohus, Augustus, the most holy, 
the lord triumphator [i.e. A.D. 1048-9], I was ensnared within the curving 
walls of the mistress of cities by Imperial duties; and my eager desire for 
intensive research led my intention among Greek books, that I might set 
down something worthy of remembrance, taking it, like a bee, from the 
various flowers of the Achivi. This I was driven to до by the continual 
contemplation of my solitude, so far from home, pondermg the present, 
and fearing the future. With my troubles as incentive, while my mind was 
fluttering hither and thither, a certain man named Leo handed me a book. 


1 ممع‎ Zapiski Vostochnogo Oideleniya Imp. Russkogo  Arkheologicheskogo | Obskohesiva, 
Gt. Petersburg, for tho years 1887, 1888, and 1897-8; also A. Khakhanov, Balbwar + Iodasaf : 
grusinsky tekst po rukopsyom ХІ-ХІІ wv., Moscow, 1902. 

3P. Peeters, ' Historres monastiques géorgiennes’, in Analecta Bollamdiama, 1028, p. 15; 
Georgian origmal text ш B. Qubeneishvili, Dres k'arf'wli literaturis k'restomat'ia, Та, 
1946, p. 178. 

? Wolff, m Harvard Theol. Rev., p. 188; Р. Peeters, ‘Le première traduction latine de 
“ Barlaam et Joasaph’’ et son original greo’, Analecta Bollawdiama, 1981, рр. 282-8. On 
Bt. Euthymius's connexion with the Laura of St. Athanamus, soo J. Karst, Littéraiwre géorgienne 
chrétienne, Paris, 1034, p. 25. 
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He begged me, for the sake of an offering to God, and for the memory 
of the Holy Barlaam, that I translate from the Greek into Latin, in simple 
language, this unknown work from the Ancients, never before translated, 
&nd up to my time completely buried in oblivion. Then anxiety for work 
and brotherly love urged me on, so that eagernees for activity spurred me to 
undertake & task of whose performanoe literary inertia was disapproving. 
And strengthened by the prayers of my brother, I bound myself to translate 
word for word and sense for sense, after the manner of the Ancients, and 
also undertook to make the text olearer in the proper places, or in part to 


change it, so that my editing would at once render it delightful reading for 
the diligent, and stop for ever the mouth of the carpingly critical. 


Just before the end of his translation, the anonymous Latin redactor adds 
another explanatory passage, further describing the circumstances in which he 
undertook the work. Speaking for himself in both third and first persons, he 
writes that * а certain monk Eufimius, an Abasgian [i.e. Abkhazian or Georgian] 
by race, was the first to translate this little book from the Indian idiom into 
Greek ; following in whose footeteps, in the year 1048 from the Incarnation of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, . . . in the translator’s sixtieth year, and the thirty-first 
of his residence [in Constantinople], through the encouragement of a certain 
noble man Leo, son of John, and for love of God and of these Saints, a certain 
man embarked on a similar enterprise, and carefully rendered it in succinct 
language from the Greek tongue into graceful Latin, and where it was expedient 
he altered it and adapted it to the manners of our people. Wherefore I beg 
readers and perusers, that you may intercede with God for the remission of 
our Ens... 

From these two passages, the important facts emerge that the Latin 
translation was undertaken in Constantinople just twenty years after the death 
of St. Euthymius the Georgian (d. 1028); that the Greek Barlaam was a 
complete novelty to both the translator and the acquaintance from whom he 
received the manuscript, though the former had lived for over 30 years in 
Constantinople and had been browsing about among Greek books. 

That the translator and his informant thought Euthymius translated the 
work direct from the ‘ Indian ’ instead of from the Georgian need not cause us 
undue concern. Td an age which revelled in Herodotus and the pseudo- 
Callisthenes, and will later fall for the saga of Prester John, the fantasies of 
Sir John Mandeville, and countless other accounts of the marvels of the East, 
we can take it that Ethiopia, India, and the Caucasus all formed part of в 
vaguely situated world of exotic lore. Indeed, a number of authoritative ancient 
geographers situate Georgia and the Caucasus on the north-west frontier of 
India. It would certainly be too much to expect a Latin resident in 
Constantinople to be fully conversant with all the geographical background 


1 Naples MS., fol. 501r, ool. 2/5019, оо]. 1. This extract trans. from the text printed by Wolff, 
' Barlaam and Ioasaph ', p. 187. 

? сЁ Latyahev, Izvestiya drevmikh pisateley о Skifii $ o Kavkase, passim ; J. O. Thomson, 
History of Ancient Geography, Cambridge, 1048, p. 124. 
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connected with the transmission of the Barlaam romance. For present purposes, 
it is sufficient that a contemporary of St. Euthymius, living for many years in 
the centre of the Byzantine literary world, was firmly convinced that the tale 
had been ‘completely buried in oblivion’ until recently rendered into Greek 
from an Eastern tongue by Euthymius of Mt. Athos. 

The foregomg remarks are suggested by a recent contribution to Barlaam 
studies from the pen of one of the foremost Byzantine scholars of our time, 
Professor Franz Dilger, of the University of Munich. As stated in his preface 
(p. vii), Professor Délger became interested in the origins of the Greek Barlaam 
romance in connexion with the definitive edition of the works of St. John 
Damascene which is being produced by the Byzantine Institute at Scheyern in 
Bavaria. Thus Professor Délger’s monograph represents an attempt to 
remstate Barlaam in the Damascene canon, with a view to including this 
important work m the Scheyern edition. 

To vindicate St. John Damascene’s authorship, Professor Délger treats the 
problem from two angles, one of which we may term negative and the other 
positive. | 

The negative approach lies in refuting the schools of thought which ascribe 
the Greek version respectively to :— 

(1) Bt. Euthymius the Iberian, this view being maintained notably by the 
late N. Y. Marr, the late Father Peeters, and Professor R. L. Wolff. 

(2) The mysterious John the Sabaite (1 florust с. 600), whose authorship was 
upheld notably by Zotenberg. 

The positive approach consists in trying to vindicate the medieval tradition 
and the authority of the group of Barlaam manuscripts which name St. John 
Damascene as redactor. For this, we shall see that Professor Délger relies 
principally on a massive 'Btellenkonkordanz', in which passages from the 
Greek Barlaam are placed side by side with extracts from works of the great 
Damascene in which similarities of wording or doctrine can be detected. 

To simplify the picture, we may begin by eliminating the mysterious Sabaite. 
Zotenberg’s case for assuming the redactor of the Greek Barlaam to be a monk 
of the Laura of St. Saba, near Jerusalem, living about the year 600, reste on very 
weak grounds. It was already demolished in 1914 by the editors of the Loeb 
Barlaam and Ioasaph, who laid stress on the many reminiscences of the works 
of 85. John Damascene which occur in the Greek Barlaam. This alone excludes 
all posaibility that the Greek Barlaam was composed about 600, a century before 
Bt. John Damascene’s time. 

But neither Woodward and Mattingly nor Professor Dólger bring out the 
cardinal point that none of the sixty manuscripts which name the monk John 
in their headings present him as author or even redactor; he is stated merely 


1 F. Dolger, Der grechische Barlaam-Homae cin Werk des Н. Johannes von Damaskos, Еа], 
1968 (Studia Patristva ві Byrontina, Heft 1). 

*Bee also F. Dolger, ‘Die Johannes-Damaskenos-Ausgabe des Byzantmischen Instituta 
Boheyern ', Byzantion, 1950, p. 810. 
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to have ‘ brought’ or ‘ conveyed’ the tale to Jerusalem from the land of the 
Indians, in what form or in what tongue we are not told. As Father Е. Halkin 
has elegantly expressed it, ‘ Le sabaite Jean n'est manifestement pas présenté 
comme un écrivain, mais comme un saint homme revenu des Indes aveo le 
beau récit dans sa mémoire ou dans sa besace ’.1 

This ciroumstenoe, fatal to Zotenberg's thesis, is also damaging to that of 
Professor Dolger, who presenta John the Babaite as Bt. John Damascene’s 
alter ego, alleging with truth the latter’s intimate association with the cloister 
of St. Saba. We may accept for argument’s sake that St. John of Damascus 
might occasionally have been styled ‘John the Monk, of the Monastery of 
St. Saba ’, instead of his usual title ‘Monk and Priest of Damascus’. But this 
does not alter the fact that John the Sabaite is supposed to have conveyed the 
work from ' The Inner Land of the Ethiopians, called the Land of the Indians ’. 
Since Bt. John Damascene never went to either Ethiopia or India, we are no 
further advanced towards establishing his connexion with the Barlaam romanoe. 

Nor is Professor Dólger's thesis much helped by the headings of a group of 
later manuscripts, according to which the tale was brought from India by certain 
pious men, and recited orally to St. John Damascene in the Saba Cloister. 
Professor Délger is the first to admit (p. 16) that this and similar lemmata are 
merely amplifications or interpretations of the older and commoner type of 
heading which we have just been considering. 

If we now regard Zotenberg’s thesis as disposed of, there remains that of 
Father Peeters and Professor Wolff, who defend the case for transmission. from 
the Georgian via St. Euthymius, Abbot of the Georgian monastery of Iviron on 
Mt. Athos. It is against their more substantial case that Professor Dólger 
deploys the full force of his erudition and forensic skill. 

Profeasor Dolger’s main difficulty is to dispose of the Neapolitan manuscript 
of the first Latin Barlaam, with ite autobiographical message from the 
translator. He makes capital out of a mistranslation by Professor Wolff of the 
sentence, ‘ Huno autem libellum ex indico sermone in argolico transtulit primum 
quidam eufimius monachus abasgo genere stilo ', where Professor Wolff took the 
last three words together to mean, ‘from the language of the Abasgian [i.e. 
Georgian] race’. Professor Dilger points out, correctly во it would seem, that 
© stilo must be taken with ‘ argolico ', so that the phrase should read, ав we 
have rendered it above, ‘ A certain monk Eufimius, an Abasgian by race, was 
the first to translate this little book from the Indian idiom into Greek '. 

Now in reality this inacouracy is surely quite trivial, since no one supposes 
for one moment that Euthymius translated into Greek from any language but 
Georgian. At most, it shows that the Latin translator, aware of the obvious fact 
that the Barlaam romance originated in India, assumed in в vague way that 
Euthymius had translated it direct from ‘ Indian’. Never could it have entered 
his head that the tale had passed from Buddhist Sanscrit by the intermediary 
of Pehlevi, Arabic, Georgian, etc. 

1 Analecta. Bollandiana, 1983, p. 477. of. Dolger, p. 20. 
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This explanation of во innocent an error will not do for Professor Dólger, 
however. Instead, he accuses the Georgian Athonite monks of arrogating to 


themselves knowledge of the Indian language and trying to create for them- · 


selves a false reputation for linguistio omniscience. ‘ Wir geraten mit dieser 
` Angabe, says Professor Délger severely (p. 22), ‘in die legendäre Sphüre der 
georgischen Propaganda des Iberonklosters, welche...sich hier zu der 
Behauptung versteigt, Euthymios habe die Erzählung aus dem Indischen 
(statt aus dem Georgischen, wie in der Vita) übersetzt .. .'. The impartial 
reader will judge the validity of this accusation. 

Another point on which Professor Dólger lays perhaps undue emphasis ів 
the fact that the heading of the Greek Barlaam manuscript Venice Maro. 
Gr. VIT. 26 states the work to have been translated from: the Georgian ° jmép ' 
instead of ‘ тарі’ or ‘dad’ St. Euthymius, from which he concludes that it was 
translated ‘for or on behalf of’ rather than ‘by’ Euthymius himself. Here 
again, too much should surely not be made of this small pomt. The Greek 
prepositions in question might in some handwritings look sufficiently alike to 
confuse a copyist. In any case, can one be quite sure that the distinction 
“between their meanings was always appreciated by medieval scribes, some of 
whom were perhaps influenced by Latin, in which, of course, the preposition 
per embraces both of the meanings in question f 

Since he could scarcely deny that the Greek Barlaam was launched under the 
name of Euthymius into the 1lth-century Byzantine literary world, Professor 
Délger.puts forward a tentative theory in an attempt to fit all the pieces neatly 
into place. According to this hypothesis, Bt. Euthymius on Mt. Athos came to 
hear of the existence of a unique manuscript of St. John Damascene’s Greek 
Barlaam preserved in some monastery, perhaps in Palestine, and conceived the 
idea of translating the story into Georgian. A copy of this manuscript, we are 
to assume, was made and sent to Euthymius on Mt. Athos, with a note on the 
heading, ‘ Copied for Euthymius’ (af. the heading of the Venice Maro. Gr. VII. 
26). We have then to assume that Euthymius decided not to translate the 
Barlaam story into Georgian after all, and that his copy of the Greek text lay 
unheeded on his deak until he died. Some twenty years after Euthymius's 
death—to follow Professor Dolger's line of reasoning—a zealous Georgian 
monk—the Leo, son of John, mentioned earlier—oonceived the idea of 
‘ vindicating the Georgian nation’s previous inferiority with regard to possession 
of the treasures of sacred literature ’ by fathering the work’s authorship on the 
deceased Abbot Euthymius. We are to imagine this patriotic monk hiding the 
precious manuscript under his cloak and setting forth from Mt. Athos to 
Constantinople, where he was lucky enough to chanoe on a oredulous Latin 
looking for something to oocupy his leisure. Into the innocent stranger’s ear 
this cunning Georgian poured his story, finally persuading the Latin that it was 
Euthymius the Georgian who had first: rendered the Barlaam romance into 
Greek. Leaving the manuscript for his dupe to translate into Latin, we are to 
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visualize the Georgian monk returning to Mt. Athos, rubbing his hands at the 
success of his pious fraud, which was to win the Georgian nation such renown." 

Professor Dólger's ingenious yarn leaves a number of pointe unexplained. 
How did St. Euthymius happen to hear оп Mt. Athos of a unique manuscript 
of a work of the great Damascene preserved in Palestine—a work which had lain 
completely hidden for almost three centuries, and escaped the notice of almost 
ten generations of Byzantine scholars ? Having secured so rare a prize, why did 
Euthymius then forget about it completely ? In any case, what patriotic glory 
could Euthymius's disciples expect to gain from so futile and hazardous a 
gesture as claiming for him a work which does not once mention Georgia, and 
makes no pretence to be an original work of Georgian literature ї Why further- 
more, if the Latin translator’s informant was a Georgian from Mt. Athos, does 
he not say so ! Surely the fact that he had received the precious manuscript 
direct from one of the compatriots and brethren of 8t. Euthymius would have 
struck him as worth noting down 1 

We might have looked for at least a word of praise for the stratagem by 
which the Georgians are assumed to have saved the Damasoene's great work for 
posterity. But no: for Professor Délger the Georgian Athonites were habitually 
guilty of falsehood and conspiracy. In an attempt to discredit St. Euthymius 
and his brethren, he dwells (pp. 22-8) on the alleged attempts of the ‘ Georgian 
propaganda machine of the Iviron monastery ’ to explain away ' die bisherige 
Inferioritàt der georgischen Nation hinsichtlich des Besitzes der Sohátze der 
Kirchenliteratur im Wettstreit mit den Griechen '. He warns us (p. 25) not to 
attach too much importance to Euthymius’s biographer's ' umfanglichen 
Katalog der von Euthymios angeblich [sto] gefertigten griechisch-georgischen 
Übersetzungen ', especially in view of the ‘ Widersprüche und Ungereimtheiten ’ 
(p. 28) which the Armenian scholar.Adontz is supposed to have detected in 
Euthymius's Уйа. 

While counting himself (p. 25) among the ‘ des Georgischen Unkundigen ', 
Professor Dolger also offers some observations on the state of the Georgian 
language in the time of Euthymius. He repeats (p. 29) Zotenberg’s affirmation 
that it is ‘a priors unwahrscheinlich, dass ein Werk von so vollendeter und 
beredter Form, zugleich so tief und so gewandt, ursprünglich in einem noch во 
ungepflegten Organ (wie das Georgische jener Zeit) verfasst sein könnte’. In 
spite of the well-known fact that St. Euthymius came to Constantinople in his 
youth and spent well over half a century (from about 969 until his death in 
1028) there and on Mts. Olympus and Athos,” Professor Dolger says (pp. 26-7) 
that ' man füglich bezweifeln muss, ob ein noch so phantasiebegabter, sprach- 
gewandter und belesener Georgier jemals eine solche Leistung hätte vollbringen, 
gesohweigo denn die zahllosen Bibel- und Vaterzitate in der griechischen Form 
во originalgetreu hätte treffen können’. Indeed, he goes so far as to state 

1 Dolger, рр. 284. 

2 of. M. Tarchnišvil (T'arkhnishvih), ‘Die Anfange der sohriftstellerischen Tätigkeit des hl. 
Euthymius und der Aufstand von Bardas Skleros’, m Oriens Christianus, 1964, p. 119. 
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categorically (p.28) that in the case of St. Euthymius, “eine во erstaunlich , 
aichere Sprachführung und em so souveranes Schalten mit griechischem 
Quellengut, wie es der griechische Barlaam aufweist, kann man getrost als 
ausgeschlossen bezeichnen ’. 

In the main, Professor Dólger's verdict seems to amount to this :— 

(1) Tbe Georgian language of Euthymius's time was an ‘uncouth organ ’, 
in which it was impossible to write literary works of value. 

(2) Therefore George the Hagiorite’s account ‘of the literary work of 
St. Euthymius in Georgian must be treated with suspicion. 

(3) St. Euthymius as a Georgian could never have had an adequate command. 
of literary Greek. 

The first of these points is merely a repetition of Zotenberg’s stale obiter 
dictum, dating from 1886, before Ancient Georgian literature had been made 
accessible to ‘des Georgischen Unkundigen'. It was challenged even then by 
Baron V. Rosen, whom по one could accuse of being a Georgian nationalist." 
In 1958 such a pronouncement has а somewhat period flavour. Professor Dólger 
has evidently not noticed the Georgian texte, many of them dating from the 
11th century and before, which have for years been appearing in such series 88 
Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen, the Patrologia Orientalis, the Analecta 
Bollandiana, the Acta Sanotorum, the Harvard Theological Review, Le Muséon, 
and the Corpus Soriptorum Christianorum. Orientalium, edited, together with 
German or Latin translations, by such scholars as N. Y. Marr, R. P. Blake, 
Father P. Peeters, Canon M. Briére, Professor G. Garitte, and Father 
M. T'arkhnishvili. Even without the help of the translations into German or 
Latin there provided, Professor Dilger might have had some inkling that the 
Passions of 8+. Shushanik (Sth century), Eustace of Mtskhet‘a (6th century), 
and Abo of Tiflis (8th century), the Life of Bt. Gregory of Khandst'a 
(10th century), or the Adysh Gospels (a.D. 897), not to speak of the important 
Georgian version of the Commentaries of Hippolytus of Rome, could hardly 
have been composed in a tongue completely uncouth. That the 10th-I1th 
centuries were in fact the Golden Age of Georgian church literature is во 
generally recognized nowadays that there is no need to labour the pomt further. 

In any case, it is superfluous to prove that the Greek Barlaam in its present 
form was not available to Euthymius ready-made in Georgian, since no one 
pretends that it was. The view held by Father Peeters and shared. by the 
present writer is that Euthymius had at his disposal a Georgian version of the 
set of fables or apologues and a rough narrative framework of the conversion of 
Ioasaph and King Abenner. This version probably resembled, even if it did not 
derive from, the early Arabio text translated by Rehataek.* Such a version is 
not now extant in Georgian, but echoes of it are found im the folk-lore of the 
Georgian mountain clans of the P‘shavs and Khevsurs. It is some such skeleton 

1 Zapiski Vostochnogo Otdeleniya, п, 1887, 166-174. 


2JRAS Now Series, xxi, 1800, 110-155. of. Peeters, ‘La premièro traduction latine’, 
pp. 304—7. 
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framework whioh Euthymius may be supposed to have rendered into Greek. 
Та the elaboration of the Greek version in ita present sophisticated form, no one 
would exclude the possibility that Bt. Euthymius was assisted by the Greek 
brethren on Mt. Athos, who could have touched up his style and helped him to 
cheok his Patristic quotations, if such assistance were needed. 

It is not surprising that the oldest Georgian Barlaam fragmenta whioh now 
survive (11th-12th oenturies) show signs of dependence on thé Greek Barlaam. 
Onoe the latter in its elaborated and ‘improved’ form had rapidly become a 
classic of Byzantine literature, we may be sure that the Georgian Athonites 
set to work on revising and re-writing their own Georgian Balaheari in the 
light of Euthymius's Greek redaction. The archetype, which must certainly 
have seemed to them too Oriental and insufficiently orthodox in flavour, they 
would unhesitatingly have cast aside. 

We now pass to consider Professor Dolger's warning that George the 
Hagiorite's list of Greek works ‘allegedly’ translated into Georgian by 
Euthymius * is subject to suspicion. Obviously the best way of checking this 
list is to draw up в catalogue of those translations by St. Euthymius which are 
still extant in manuscript form (principally in collections on Mts. Athos and 
Sinai, at Jerusalem, in the British Museum, and within Georgia). With the 
assistance of desoriptions published by Professor К. Kekelidze and of Blake’s 
important Athos catalogue, we give в much abridged selection of some of 
Euthymius’s translations which are still extant 3 :— 

Abgarus: Passton of Theodore Stratelates 

Andrew of Caesarea : Commentary on the Apocalypse ١ 
Andrew of Crete : Discourses, Great Canon, Life of St. Nioholas of Myra 
Apophthegmata Patrum —— 

Bt. Basil: Уйа, formerly attributed to Amphilochius of Iconium 
Cassian : On the Fight Deadly Sins 

Bt. Clement: Passio 

Dorotheus the Abbot: Monastic Precepts - 

Ephraim the Syrian : five works 

Evagrius, Bishop: Life of Bagrat, Bishop of Tauromenium 
Gregory the Great: Dtalogues 

Gregory the Priest : Гаје of St. Gregory оў Nazianzus 

Gregory of Nyssa: various sermons and exegetical works 

Isaac of Nineveh : sermons 

Isaiah the Priest: Discourse on Virtus 

John of Thessalonica : Passion of St. Demetrius 

Macarius of Egypt: devotional works 

Mark the Hermit: Epistle to Nicholas 

Michael ВупсеПив : Profession of the Orthodox Faith 

1 Peeters, ‘ Histoires monastiques géorgiennes ', pp. 34-6. 

iK. Kekehdze, ‘Foreign authors in Ancient Georgian Literature’, in the Bulletin de 
PUniversitd de Tyfis, үш, 1927 (in Georgian); translated and edited by G. P'eradzo, ‘ Dis 
alt-christliche lateratur in der geargischen Überlieferung ’, in Oriens Ohristiawus, 1920-1088 ; 
also R. Р. Blake, ‘ Catalogue des manuscrits géorgiens de la bibliothèque de la Laure d'Iviron au 
Mont Athos’, Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, 1032-4. 
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Nilus ‘of Sinai : 

` Pantaleon the Deacon: Miraoles of the Archangel Michael 
Paphnutius of Thebes: Гаје of St. Owuphrius 
Prochorus: Lafe of St. Јом the Evangelist 
Simeon Logothetes: Passion of St. George 
Simon of Mesopotamia: On Death 
Sophronius of Jerusalem : Life of Mary of Egypt 
Theodosius of Gangra: Life of Maximus Confessor 
Zosimas the Abbot: Homsltes. 

Translations by Euthymius of works definitely identified as sources of the 
Greek Barlaam have been deliberately omitted from this list, and will be 
discussed. later in detail. This selection of translations by Euthymius which are 
extant to this day should, however, be enough to restore confidence in the 
honesty of his biographer, George the Hagiorite, who is now seen to have been 
both accurate and modest in his account of Euthymius's literary work. In fact, 
the above titles represent only a fraction of Euthymius's total output. On the 
basis of the Tiflis and other Georgian manuscript collections, Professor К. 
Kekelidze lists no less than 160 works translated or adapted from the Greek by 
Euthymius, compared with the mere 75 items enumerated by George the 
Hagiorite.! | 

Another point on which Professor Délger seeks to undermine the reader's 
confidence in George the Hagiorite relates to his statement that Euthymius 
translated from Georgian into Greek one or more works by ‘ Abukura ’, i.e. the 
Arab Christian apologist Theodore Abū Qurrah, bishop of Harran (о. 740—820).* 
Without stopping to examine the question, Délger states categorically that this 
note by George the Hagiorite is ‘ unrichtig ’ (р. 25), implying that as this claim 
is wrong, then so is the statement that Euthymius translated the Barlaam 
romance. 

Here Professor Dólger seems to have fallen victim to a tendency to hasty 
generalization. There is, in fact, not the slightest reason to doubt that the works 
of Theodore Abfi Qurrah existed in Georgian at the time of St. Euthymius, that 
Euthymius was acquainted with them, and that he may have rendered one or 
more of them into Greek. No less than twenty-two works or fragmenta of 
writings by Theodore Abū Qurrah exist in Old Georgia manuscript codices, 
including the ‘ Dispute with the Prince of Edessa’, ‘The Epistle sent to the 
Armenians by Thomas, Patriarch of Jerusalem’, the ‘ Dispute with the 
Saracens’, ‘Dispute with the Jacobites’, ‘Dispute with the Origenists’, 
* Dispute with the Armenians’, ‘ Against the Jews’, ‘ Against the Nestorians ', 
and the ‘ Brief Homily on the Name of God’. Some of these manusoripta belong 

1 К. КекеНӣяе, K'artuli literaturis 1 is isioria, 2nd edit., tom. 1, Tiflis, 1941, 170-88 ; К. Keke- 
Hdze and A. Baramidze, Кагы lterabwris istoria, tom. І (v-xvim ss.), Tiflis, 1964, p. 124; 

3 Peeters, ° Histoires monastiques géorgpennes', р. 15. of. Theodori Abu Kwra de culiw 
imaginum libellus, ed. Arendxen, Bonn, 1807; Les ceweres arabes de Théodore. Abowoara, ed. 
P. Constantin Bacha, Berrut, 1004; G. Graf, Geschichte der christhchen arabischen Literatur, 
п, 7-21. 
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to the Tiflis University collections, others to that of the Gelat‘i Monastery, in 
Western Georgia." Ono patristic and hagiographical codex containing inter alia 
three Aphorisms of Abt Qurrah exists in the Iviron Monastery library on 
Mt. Athos, from which the Aphorisms were edited by N. Y. Marr. 

As the works of Abt Qurrah were composed in Arabio, the Greek versions 
from which they are printed in the Patrologia Graeoa must have been translated 
either from Arabio or from some Oriental Christian tongue such as Syriac, 
Armenian, or Georgian. Now since most of Abû Qurrah’s polemical writings 
attack the Armenians and Monophysites, with whom the Georgian Church had 
been in a state of schism since the 7th century, it was only natural for the 
Georgians to take a special interest in them. What more natural than for 
Bt. Euthymius to оору and translate the works of an apologist who went out of 
his way to criticize the doctrinal aberrations of the Armenians, neighbours and 
rivals of the Georgian national Church? We have every confidence that a 
careful comparison of all the extant Greek manuscripts of Abt Qurrah with the 
Arabic and Georgian texte would disclose that one or more of his writings 
indeed passed into Greek by the intermediary of the Georgian Athonites. Until 
this possibility has been excluded, we are hardly in a position to dismiss George 
the Athonite’s claim as ‘ unrichtig ’. i 

We have seen that Professor Dölger further contends that St. Euthymius, 
as а Georgian by birth, could never have possessed fluent mastery of literary 
Greek. But surely the annals of world literature are full of the names of authors 
who have won renown in a tongue other than their own? Innumerable 
non-Italian theologians of the Middle Ages, not to speak of Spinoza and Leibnitz, 
wrote in Latin; the Pole Joseph Conrad became a much admired English 
stylist; while another Georgian, Joseph Jugashvili-Stalin, has left many 
volumes of notoriously effective Marxist treatises in Russian. Surely St. John 
Damascene himself did not speak literary Greek at home in 7th-century 
Damascus under the Caliphs? According to one version of his life, he was 
28 years, old before he met his Sicilian tutor Cosmas, who taught him theology, 
thetoric, and the classics. So that one fails to see why Euthymius, who spent 
nearly 60 years at the Byzantine court and among Greek monks on Mt. Athos, 
could not have acquired a fluent knowledge of literary Greek. According to the 
Уна of Euthymius, indeed, his stay in Constantinople resulted in his virtually 
forgetting how to speak Georgian, so that it later required a special miracle to 
restore to Euthymius his command of spoken Georgian! We also learn that 
Euthymius was offered the archbishopric of Cyprus, which he declined. He 
died when on a visit to the Emperor Constantine VIII, to whom he had gone 
to report on the affairs of the Great Laura of St. Athanasius on Mt. Athos, of 

1 of. P'eradxe, ‘ Die alt-christlohe Literatur’, pp. 192-4; Graf, Geschichie der chr. arab. Int, 

20-1. 
x 3 Zapiski Vostochnogo Oidelensya, тїп, 1901, p. 15. 

* The alleged * Widerspruche und Ungereimtheiten ’ in the Уна of Enthymius are a figment 
of Adonta's imagination, arising from imperfect command of Georgian and Byzantine sources 
(of. Oriens Chrinianus, 1954, pp. 114-15). 
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which Euthymius was administrator.) If Euthymius was not fluent in Greek, 
perhaps Professor Délger will tell us in what language he would have preached 
to the Cypriots or conversed with the Byzantine Emperor 1 

We may finally let the Georgian Athonites speak for themselves, by quoting 
the text of a memorial inscribed by John, the father of Euthymius, in the 
manuscript of his son's Georgian rendering of Bt. John Chrysostom’s 
Commentary on St. Matthew's Gospel :— 


In our Georgian tongue, no one had been found up till now to make 
accessible these holy books of the interpretation of the Holy Gospel. While 
the churches of Greece and Rome were filled with them, those of our land 
lacked them. Not only these books, but many others, were wanting in our 

. Seeing this I, the poor John, the last of the monks, was sorrowful - 
at this shortage of books in the Georgian land. So that I imposed on myself 
many sacrifices and efforts, and gave my son. Euthymius a complete Greek 
education, and destined him to translate books from Greek into Georgian, 
and they were copied by us . . . [Here follows a list of Euthymius’s transla- 
tions, which agrees in the main with that given by George the Hagiorite and 
with the evidence of extant manusoripte.] . . . And now, in the tme of my 
old age and infirmity, I also charged my son Euthymius with the task of 
rendering in our tongue the commentary on the Holy Gospel according to 
Matthew, which we had not written so far because of the great quantity of 
work. Indeed, as you see, it is a big book to translate complete from the 
Greek. The aid of the Holy Spirit, the intercession of the Holy Virgm Mary, 
of the Fathers of the Church and of all the Saints assured success, and so this 
book was completed without omission. It is more beautiful than all others, 
because it is full of every divine teaching and spiritual wisdom, and there is 
no fine thing which cannot be found in it, for truly the Holy Spirit spoke by 
the mouth of this saintly and God-illumined John Chrysostom. 

All you who receive this book, who copy it, read it, and you also who hear 
it read, we beg that you will remember us in your prayers, me, the poor John, 
together with my son Euthymius, that by your prayers the Lord may have 
pity on пв. For He enjoins us to be compassionate, that you also, for having 
remembered us, may receive a reward from God. Yes, we implore you to 
remember us in your prayers.* 


We are frankly at a loss to find in this, or in other such memorials, any trace 
of the Georgian nationalist propaganda to which Professor Délger takes such 
exception. 

The next argument adduced by Professor Délger (рр. 29-30) against the 
identification of St. Euthymius ав redactor of the Greek Barlaam is that the 
work embodies the famous Apology of Aristides ascribed to the 2nd-century 
Athenian Christian philosopher of that name. Alluded to by Eusebius, it was 
known only by hearsay to St. Jerome, after whose time the Greek text was lost, 
except for the version discovered to be incorporated in the Greek Barlaam. 


1 Amalecta Bollandiana, 1023, pp. 83, 40, 68-60. 
з Blake, Athos ost., No. 10, memorial printed and trans. in ROO, 1982, pp. 51-5. 
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The Apology was, however, preserved complete in a unique Syriac manuscript 
on Mt. Sinai, in addition to а fragment in Armenian. 

Now Professor Dólger considers it ‘ fast undenkbar ' that St. Euthymius on 
Mt. Athos could have had access to the original Greek Aristides, having regard 
to the recent date (о. 980) of the foundation of the Iviron monastery and the 
consequent paucity of books there. But Professor Délger forgets that the 
Georgian Athonites were at this time excellently furnished with all the Greek 
books they required, thanks to the wealth and influence wielded by Euthymius’s 
unole, the famous soldier-monk John T'ornike, who won the Byzantine 
emperor’s gratitude by defeating Bardas Solerus. Furthermore, there was 
в flourishing Georgian community on Mt. Sinai, where the unique Syriac text of 
Aristides was found. We know that constant liaison was maintained by 
monks and pilgrims between the various Georgian monasteries abroad, so that 
Kuthymius could have procured а text from Sinai. It need not have been the 
original Greek text; as we know of the existence of Syriac and Armenian 
versions of the Apology of Artstides, there may also have been a Georgian 
version from which Euthymius could reconstruct the Greek. 

A difficulty which faces those who regard St. John Damascene (d. o. 749) 
аз redactor of the Greek Barlaam is that no mention of the work can be found in 
Greek before the time of Bt. Euthymius (о. 955-1028), nor any Greek 
manusoripte earlier than the 11th century.“ It has to be explained why so 
important a work by so eminent an author lay dormant for almost three 
centuries, to become a ‘ best-seller ’ just at the time of Euthymius, with whose 
name it is so persistently linked. i 

To circumvent this difficulty, Professor Dölger produces four manuscripts 
which he claims (p.31) to belong to the 10th century—evidence which, if 
substantiated, would indeed be fatal to any attribution to Euthymius. None of 
these supposedly lOth-century manusoripte is dated, however. One, namely the 
Binaiticus 524, is described as 11th century by Ehrhard ; another, the Lauren- 
tianus, Conventi soppreasi 11b, is dated lOth-llth by Rostagno and Festa ; 
while the dating of the other two depends solely on the Sakkelion Athens cata- 
logue and on the Lauriotea and Eustratiades Athos catalogue. Father Е. Halkin 
remarks in this connexion, ‘ Des quatre témoins revendiqués pour le Xe siècle, 
aucun ne semble avoir été soumis à une analyse paléographique assez poussée... 
On doit se méfier des écritures archaisantes ; elles ont maintes fois donné le 


1 J. Rendel Harris and J. Armitage Robinson, The Apology of Aristides, Cambridge, 1891 
(Texts and Studies, No. 1); Constantinó Vona, L' Apologia d Aristide, Rome, 1950. 

2 Q. P'eradze, “Georgian Monks and Monasteries in Palestane ’, m Georgica, Nos. 4-5, 1937, 
р. 283. 
* In addition to the detailed catalogues of Taagarel: and Marr, see Kenneth W. Clark, Checklist 
of Mawwaoripis in St. Catherines Monastery, Mount Sinai, Washington, 1952. Professor 
G. Garitte, of the University of Louvam, is preparing a new catalogue of the Georgian manuscripts 
on Mt. Sinai, 

* Peeters, in Analecta Bollandiana, 1931, pp. 202-8. 
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change ’.1 In these circumstances, the grounds for ascribing these manuscripta 
to a period before that of Kuthymius seem very weak. 

Discussing Father Peeters’ remark that it is surprising, if the Greek Barlaam 
dates from the 8th century, that no mention is made of Barlaam and Toasaph 
in the principal Synaxaria of the Orthodox Church, Professor Dolger replies 
(р. 33) that these Synaxaria were compiled mostly in the 12th-13th centuries, 
во that this objection militates equally against the authorship of Bt. Euthymius. 
But this argument, as Father Halkin has shown, is also unsatisfactory, since 
the Constantinople Synaxarium, the prototype on which the other Byzantine 
Synaxaria were modelled, was composed in the 10th century, ie. before the 
literary career of Euthymius had got into ite stride. Father Нар therefore 
concludes, ‘Le P. Peeters avait dono raison de penser que l'absence dea 
88. Barlaam et Joasaph dana tous les synaxaires anciens est incomparablement 
plus étrange ot plus étonnante si leur histoire a été répandue en greo dès le 
VIIe siècle que si elle a été lancée deux cent cinquante ou trois cents ans plus 
tard, puisque o’est próoisáment entre cea deux dates qu'a été composé le 
synaxaire de l'Église byzantine '.1 

Professor Dólger is more successful in demolishing another argument 
advanced against St. John Damascene’s authorship of the Greek Barlaam, 
namely that he could not have rendered the work in Greek without a Syriac 
version as intermediary from the Pehlevi and/or Arabic versions. Whether 
a Syriac recension even existed remains highly debatable. That no Syriac 
version of the Barlaam romance has come to light is indeed remarkable, as my 
colleague, Mr. C. Moss, of the British Museum, points out to me; one would have 
expected the work to have produced at least some echo in Syriac literature 
if it had been translated into that language. Professor W. B. Henning, however, 
discussing the Manichman versions of the Barlaam and Joasaph story, suggests 
that a mistranslation in one of the Arabio versions pointe to a Syriac original ; 
the other Arabic versions, in his view, may well derive from the Iranian direct.* 

Professor Dolger makes an excellent point when he criticizes attempts to 
derive certain passages in the Greek Barlaam fromthe Passion of St. Catherine 
in the 10th-century version of Simeon the Metaphrast. (If this derivation could 
' be proved, it would exclude 8t. John Damascene’s authorship on chronological 
grounds.) Professor Délger argues that any resemblance between the Passto 
and the Barlaam romance shows that there must rather have been a common 
source for both, namely an older version of the Catherine Passto. Since it is a 
truism that virtually all-metaphrastio lives derive from a more ancient original, 
one must entirely agree with Professor Délger that some form of Catherine 
Passio existed before the Metaphrast’s time. Whether one can follow him a 


1 Analecta Bollamdiana, 1953, р. 479. 

2 Analecta Bollamdiama, 1051, p.470; of. the preface to Father Delehaye’s ed. of the 
Constantinople synaxarium, оо. Iv-ivi. : 

* W. B. Henning, ‘Sogdian Tales’, in BSOAS, x1, 8, 1945, p. 487. But of. Peeters, ' La 
premitre version latine ', pp. 290-1. 
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step further, and attribute that Passio to St. John Damascene himself, is 
another matter, on which it would be imprudent to exprees any opinion here.! 

In the preceding paragraphs, we have tried to give а fair account of 
argumente put forward by Professor Dolger against the case for believing 
Euthymius to have rendered the Barlaam romance into Greek via the Georgian. 
We now paas to oonsider the positive argumenta for attributing the work to 
Bt. John Damascene. 

The earliest testimony produced in support of 8t. John Damascene's author- 
ship consists of a statement to this effect in the Arabic life of St. John composed 
by the Monk Michael of Antioch in A.D. 1085, well over 300 years after the Saint’s 
death. How much reliance can be placed on this Vita? As Professor Délger 
notes (p. 60), Michael admite that the Saint’s life had sunk into oblivion, and 
that he had to rely for his biography on fragmentary reminiscences. Further- 
more, this Arabic Vita was written over half a century after the death of 
Bt. Euthymius the Athonite, when the Greek Barlaam was already a ‘ best- 
seller’. The attribution of the Greek Barlaam to St. John Damascene would 
inspire much more confidence if it occurred in the Greek Уйа of the Saint com- 
posed by the Patriarch John of Jerusalem, who died in 969, before the literary 
career of Bt. Euthymius. But to the Patriarch John, Barlaam and Ioasaph 
remain sunk in oblivion. 

There is also another ground for doubt: in the Georgian translation of 
Michael of Antioch’s Arabio Уйа, which was composed by & personal friend of 
Michael, Ephrem Mtaire, no mention of the Greek Barlaam ooours.* Some might 
explain this omission by deliberate suppression on the part of a jealous Georgian. 
But there is also the posaibility that the attribution of the Greek Barlaam to 
Bt. John Damascene is a later interpolation into the Arabic Vita, of which we 
have apparently no manuscript earlier than the 18th century. It, was in the 
13th century, aa we have noted, that the attribution to the Damascene became 
common in Greek Barlaam manuscripts. 

-In any case, Father J. M. Hoeck, Abbot of Ettal, under whose auspices 
Professor Délger’s monograph appears, has stated the Arabio Vita to contain 
elements of ‘pious fraud ',* while G. Graf declares that Michael's Vita of 
Въ. John Damascene ‘enthält ... noch zu viel des Ungesicherten, um als 
unbedenkliche historische Quelle gelten zu können '.5 His authority for the 
attribution of the Greek Barlaam to the great Damascene is thus seen to be 
somewhat questionable. 

Professor Dólger relies principally, however, on the evidence provided by 


1 See Byrantion, 1950, p.810; Der griechische Barlaam- Roman, рр. 36-7; J. M. Hoeck, 
‘Stand und Aufgaben der Damaskenos-Forschung ', in Orentalia Ohristona Periodica, 1951, 
pp. 334. 

1 К. Kekolidre, in KAristiansby Vostok, ш, 1914, pp. 124, 167-8. Ephrem Mtairo was a member 
of the Georgian community on the Black Mountain near Antioch. 

* Graf, Geschichte der chr. arab. Lit, п, 69. 

4 Orienialia Christiana Periodica, 1951, p. 10. 

* Graf, Geschichte der chr. arab. Iai., п, 69. 
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strong similarities in language and doctrine between the Greek Barlaam and the 
known works of St. John Damascene. This is not claimed as а new discovery ; 
in 1914 the editors of the Loeb edition remarked that ‘ Barlaam’s teaching, 
especially on Free Will, the Veneration of Ikons or Images, and the Holy 
Eucharist, is often almost word for word, borrowed from 86. John Damascene’s 
undoubted writings '. Professor Délger is scrupulous throughout the ‘ Btellen- 
konkordanz ’, which occupies pages 70-104 of his monograph, in acknowledging 
the parallels already noted by Woodward and Mattingly. 

This concordance, in which passages from the Greek Barlaam are placed side 
by side with extracts from works by the great Damascene or from writings 
which he must have known, is certainly a valuable contribution to the study of 
the work’s sources, and will be duly appreciated as such. But it does not prove 
that St. John actually wrote the Greek Barlaam. It merely shows that the 
work’s author or redactor read the works of 86. John Damascene, was inspired 
by them, and to a considerable extent plagiarized them. It does not prove that 
he was the Damascene in person. ‘ Ne peut-on concevoir, Father Halkin asks, 
* qu'un lettré grec, un moine de ГАћов ou de Constantinople, par exemple, ве 
soit nourri des écrits damascéniens au point de les savoir pour ainsi dire par 
cceur et de leur emprunter А tout propos citations et réminiscences 1 '! 

The Greek Barlaam is, after all, something of а pastiche. Oriental fables are 
interwoven with moral homilies and expositions of Christian dogma based on 
Biblical quotations and commonplaces from the Church Fathers. The repetitive 
character of most of the work is shown up by the relief with which one greets 
the Apologues when they arrive, and by the complete contrast in tone of the 
straightforward and pithy Apology of Aristides put into the mouth of the 
philosopher Nachor. The general effect of the work is less that of an original 
composition by one of the great Church Fathers than of a compilation built 
round the core of the original Apologues by в monk whose head was crammed 
fall of Biblical quotations and the writings of the Greek Fathers. 

We have ample evidence that the head of 8t. Euthymius was thus crammed. 
As Baron Rosen remarked, his long residence in Byzantium had finished by 
making him more Greek than Georgian in cultural, if not in national outlook. 
That his doctrinal standpoint on the nature of the Trinity, Free Will, the 
veneration of Icons, and во on, was identical with that of the Damascene there 
is no doubt. Indeed, St. John Damascene has always been counted by the 
Georgian Church among its principal authorities on matters of doctrine. It is 
perhaps no coincidence that St. Euthymius himself rendered into Georgian в 
condensed version of the éx8oow åxpıßńs (three MSS. in Tiflis), as well as the 
De duabus in Christo voluntatibus, Homila I in Nativitatem BMV, and a set of 
prayers for Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday ascribed to Bt. John 


1 Loeb ed., p. 022. 

1 Analecta Bollandiana, 1953, p. 478. 

3 Zapiski Vostochnogo Oidelentya, п, 1887, 168-172. of, Peeters, ‘La première traduction 
latine ', р. 802. 
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Damascene. The éxdocis depis was twice rendered complete into Georgian 
by the continustors of Kuthymius's work, namely Ephrem Mtaire (d. c. 1103) 
and Arsen of Igalt‘o (d. 1125). 

The existence of Old Georgian versions of many other writings by 86. John 
Damasoene shows that the Georgian Athonites had a great admiration for him. 
Among the Georgian renderings still extant in manuscript form, we may cite? ; 

Adv. Nestorianorum haeresim (trans. Arsen of Іда“) 

Contra Jacobitas (ditto) i 

B. Parallela (1 authentic ; trans. by Arsen) 

Encomium in 8. Anastasiam (trans. Ephrem Mtaire) 

Encomium in 8. Joannem Chrysostomum 

Martyrium В. Petri neo-martyris Capitoliadis ( authentic ; preserved in 

Georgian only, ed. К. Kekelidze in Khristiansky Vostok, 1915) 

Sermo in Nativitatem Dni. N. Jesu Christi (trans. George the Hagiorite : 

Blake Athos cst., No. 7) 

Hom. in ficum arefactam (trans. Ephrem Mtaire) 
Hom. in Sabbat. Sanctum (trans. Arsen) 

Hom. in Transfig. Domini (trans. Ephrem Mtsire) 
Homili in Dormitionem BMV. 


What of the other great Church Fathers, such as St. Basil, St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and St. John Chrysostom, from whose works frequent echoes oocur 
throughout the Greek Barlaam ؟‎ How true is Professor Dólger's verdict that 
© expert manipulation’ of such sources as these can be ‘assuredly excluded ' 
from the competence of the Georgian Athonites 1 

Of St. Basil the Great, 22 writings are extant іп Old Georgian versions, some 
of them preserved in Athos codices (Blake catalogue, Nos. 8, 9, 11, 14, 40). 
A number of them were translated from the Greek by Bt. Enuthymius himself, 
including De Spiritu Sancto (cited by Woodward and Mattingly, р. 280, as 
a source for the Greek Barlaam), a collection of 22 sermons and homilies, 
including De tristitia (cited by Woodward and Mattingly, р. 256, as а source for 
the Greek Barlaam), the Commentary on the Psalms, and the Epistle to St. Gregory 
of Naztanzus (Blake, Athos catalogue, Nos. 32, 33). 

The last-named writer is represented in Georgian literature by at least 54 
writings translated in*the 9th-1lth centuries. The extant manuscripts include 
Blake, Athos catalogue, No. 11. No less than 23 Georgian renderings of works 
by Gregory of Nazianzus belong to the pen of St. Euthymius himself, inoluding 
Orat. de Athanas., cited by Woodward and Mattingly (p. 2) as a source of the 
Greek Barlaam. Other titles include the Ponegyrio and Life of Basil the Great, 
Eulogy of the Macoabees, and a number of homilies and sermons, such as On the 
Resurrection, On Meroy towards the Poor, On Haslstorms, On God the Son, On the 
Holy Ghost, On the words of the Holy Gospel, On Baptism, On Whitsunday. 

* Compiled from Kokelidze/P'eredse, in Oriens Cheistiamus, 1929-1983 ; seo also К. Kokelidzo, 
‘ Tvorediya Ioanna D. na gruxinakom yaxyke ', in Khrisiassky Vostok, тп, 1914, The classification 
of the titles follows that of Father J. М. Hoeck, as given in his important article ш Onendalia 
Christiana Periodica, 1951, pp. 18-58. ‚ 
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An equally prominent place in Georgian Church literature is occupied by 
the writings of St. John Chrysostom, whose name is faithfully translated into 
the Georgian vernacular as ‘ loane Ok'ropiri '—John of the Golden Mouth. We 
already find some of his discourses in & highly archaic Georgian lectionary in the 
Sinai Monastery library, copied in A.D. 864, a full century before the time of 
REuthymius. The Georgian manuscripts preserved to this day on Mt. Athos 
include a collection of 8+. John Chrysostom’s homilies known in Georgian as 
* Margaliti ', ‘The Pearl’, and copied especially for Kuthymims’s father, John 
the Monk, in the year 977 (Blake, Athos catalogue, No. 9), and also the life of 
8t. John Chrysostom, copied for the father and the uncle of Euthymius in 
A.D. 980 (Blake, No. 3). Another collection of discourses was freely rendered 
into Georgian by Giorgi of Olt‘isi about the year 1052, and is known as ‘ The 
Fount of dold'.* Among the works of 8t. John Chrysostom translated from 
Greek into Georgian by St. Kuthymius himself are the Commentaries on the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, which survive in manusoripte dating from 
Euthymius's lifetime (Blake, Athos catalogue, Nos. 4, 10, 13, 16). 

We may also pase in review some of the other sources of Barlaam and 
Ioasaph, as traced by Woodward and Mattingly and by Professor Dilger :— 

(1) St. Athanasins, Bishop of Alexandria : Уна Antonis, cited by Woodward 
and Mattingly, pp. 566-8, 584, 596. This Уйа existe in two Georgian versions, 
the older of which is preserved in the llth-oentury Georgian codex, British 
Museum Add. 11, 281. 

(2) St. Cyril of Jerusalem, whose Catecheses are cited by Woodward and 
Mattingly, p. 618, features prominently in Georgian manusoript collections. 
Twelve of his writings, including several of the Cateoheses, are found in the 
Athos and Sinai Georgian oollections.* 

(3) St. John Climacus: Soala Paradisi, cited by Woodward and Mattingly, 
рр. 204-6. Can it be mere coincidence that this was one of the first works 
translated into Georgian by St. Euthymius? His rendering existe in a 
manuscript copied on Mt. Athos during Euthymius’s lifetime by the Monk Saba 
(Blake, Athos catalogue, No. 5). 

(4) Josephus Flavius. The Greek Barlaàm contains (Loeb ed., pp. 842-3) 
a reminiscence of the heroic death of the Maccabees. Professor Délger considers 
(p. 94) that an allusion to the narrative of Josephus would be more oharaoteristio 
of a monk of Bt. Saba's Cloister, near Jerusalem, than of an Athonite writer. 
However this may be, there exist two Ancient Georgian versions of the heroio 
fate of the Maccabees (including one manuscript in the Celat‘i monastery 
collection), while Books 1-15 of the Jewish Antiquities were translated into 
Georgian by the neo-Platonist John Petridsi (d. o. 1125).* It is also worth noting 


1 А, Shanidze, in Bulletin de TUniversitéd de Tifis, vu, 1927 (in Georgian); Chechlist of 
Manuscripts in St, Catherine's Monastery, Mouni Sinai, p. 20, No. 82. 

a Ioane Ok'ropiri, Ok'ros degoro, ed. V. Karbelashvili, Tiflis, 1905. 

® P'eradxe, ‘ Die alt-christliche Literatur in dez georgischen Überlieferung ’, pp. 90-1. 

4 P'eradze, ‘ Die alt-ohristliohe Literatur’, p. 86. 
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that a ‘Book of the Maccabees’ was among a batch of Greek manuscripta 
acquired by Euthymius's uncle T'ornike and subsequently presented by the ' 
Georgian Athonites to other Athos monasteries. (See the Vita of Euthymius, 
trans. Peeters, p. 26). 

(5) The Legend of Marisnianus the Ascetic is cited by Professor Délger (p. 65) 
as в source of the Greek Barlaam. A Georgian translation of this work is extant 
in the Iviron library (Blake, Athos catalogue, No. 7). 

(6) St. Maximus Confessor is cited by Woodward and Mattingly, p. 484. 
No lees than twelve writings by this great polemist were rendered into Georgian 
by St. Euthymius. A selection of these exists in an Athos codex with emenda- 
tions in Euthymius’s own hand (Blake, Athos catalogue, No. 68). 

(7) Nemesius of Emesa : On the Nature of Man, cited by Professor 2n 
p. 86, exists in a Georgian version by John Petridsi.* 

The foregoing should be sufficient evidence to dispose of Professor Dalger’ 8 
view that the Georgian Athonites were imperfectly acquainted with the various 
Greek sources of Barlaam and Ioasaph. 

There remains one point on which we have so far refrained from touching : 
who was the mysterious John the Monk, of the Laura of Bt. Saba, who features 
on the vast majority of the lemmata as having conveyed the Barlaam tale from 
the East ؟‎ In one manuscript at least, the 11th-oentury Venice Maro. Gr. ҮП. 
26, John the Monk's name appears in conjunction with that of Ruthymius. 

We do not venture to express any definite view on this puzzling question, 
which has already caused enough perplexity. But we cannot help noticing how 
many Georgian monks called John were associated with St. Euthymius. His 
own father, John Varazvache, styled himself ‘ John, the last of the monks’ ; 
his uncle, T'ornike Chordvaneli, the Byzantine general, also became a monk 
under the name of John. 

When the Georgian community was taking root on Mt. Athos in the late- 
10th century, John T‘ornike commissioned a number of manusoripfa from 
monasteries in Georgia, whence they were conveyed to Mt. Athos to form the 
nucleus of a Georgian library there. Now im the oolophons of two extant 
manuscripts of this group still on Mt. Athos, the name John is juxtaposed with 
that of Saba. That of Blake, Athos catalogue, No. 3, reads :— 


... For the sake of John T'ornike the Synoellus, for John Varazvache, 
and for all their sons... I have written out this book which is the life of 
St. John Chrysostom. Intercede for John T‘ornike, for John Vararvache, 
and for their sons in this life and hereafter, O holy Chrysostom! This 
sacted book was copied at the illustrious cloister of Oshki, the residence of 
the holy and glorious Baptist, when the reverend Father Saba was abbot— 
may God glorify him and forgive him his sins—by my hand, that of the 
wretched sinner John Chiray. 


1 ibid., pp. 181-2. 
5 Nemesios Emeseli, Bunebisa-ivis katsisa, ed. В. Gorgadxe, Tiflis, 1914. 
* Blake, in ВОО, 1032, p. 3. + 
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The memorial of Athos Georgian manuscript No. 9 reads :— 

I, John, formerly T'ornike, and my brother John Varazvache, son of the 
blessed Chordvaneli, have acquired and copied this holy book, called by the 
holy Fathers The Paradise, in which is every kind of spiritual grace for the 
soul’s healing, as a prayer for... John Varazvache, for his wife and children 
[here follow the names of members of the family]. This holy book was 
written at the illustrious oloister of Oshki, the residence of the holy Baptist, 
when Saba was- abbot.. . 


If—and this supposition is advanced as the merest hypothesis—this batch 
of manuscripts which John T'ornike commissioned from the monastery of Oshki 
included some primitive Georgian version of Balahvaris stbrdene (the Georgian 
title for Barlaam and Ioasaph), then this item would doubtless have borne 
a similar memorial or colophon. If—and this is another pure supposition— 
Euthymius used such a manuscript aa the basis for the Greek Barlaam, then 
filial piety might have led him to mention that the original had been brought to 
the Holy Mountain of Athos by his father, the Monk John, in conjunction with 
his uncle, also called the Monk John, and that it had been copied at the 
monastery where Father Saba was Abbot. From such a note aa this, it is surely 
not a far ory to the lemma found on the majority of the Greek Barlaam 
manuscripts, to the effect that the tale had been brought from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the Holy City (instead of the Holy Mountain) by John the Monk 
of the Monastery of 8t. Baba. The obvious motive for such an alteration would 
be to enhanoe the book's authority by making it come direct from the exotio 
east, instead of by the intermediary of the contemporary Georgian Athonites. 
Lest we should be accused of fantasy, we repeat that this is not advanced with 
any confidence, but simply to make up for the lack of any other identification 
of John the Monk, this mysterious but essential link in the Barlaam’s 
transmission. 

Those who connect Bt. Euthymius with the composition of the Greek 
Barlaam may yet be proved wrong. But first they would have to be convinced 
that the clues given by the first Latm translator and his informant Leo, by the 
Venice and Paris manusoripte, and by George the Hagiorite’s life of Huthymius, 
are all producta of the same fraud or delusion. Meanwhile one can hardly feel 
that Professor Délger has substantiated the attribution to Bt. John Damascene. 
Even if he and John the Sabaite were shown to be the same person, St. John 
of Damascus could not have brought the tale back from India, as claimed in the 
lemmata, since he never went there. Nor has any proof been provided that the 
Greek Barlaam existed in the Damascene’s lifetime. It is only some three 
centuries later, in the time of St. Euthymius, that it makes ite début in the 


1 Boe tho analysis of this oolophon by M. T'arkhnishviH, in Oriens Christianus, 1064, pp. 121-2. 
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VEDIC I$- “ТО PROSPER’ 
By T. Burrow 
E 


HERE is found in the Rgveda and in later mantra literature, but becoming 
obsolete later, a root noun ís- of frequent occurrence. This is normally 
interpreted by Sãyana as meaning ‘ food ' (annam), and in conformity with this 
the modern interpreters usually render the term by ‘ nourishment ' or the like. 
Though this interpretation seems adequately to suit some passages, a survey of 
the whole material shows that this is too narrow a sphere of meaning to apply 
to the word in all its contexts. The central meaning is ‘ thriving, flourishing, 
prospering, prosperity’. This may apply to that thriving which resulta from 
adequate nourishment, to that nourishment itself, or to the force inherent in it. 
But it may also refer, and more frequently does, to men’s thriving in economic, 
material, or social position, to the possession of riches necessary to maintain 
this status, and to the riches themselves. It also applies to the fructifying 
influence of ram or river-water necessary for the maintenance of life. 
Passages in which the context suggests primarily a reference to nourishment 
are ina minority. Such are :— 


5. 70. 2. id vam samydg adruhanésam adyama dhdyase: ‘O ye who do not 
deceive, may we obtain fully you two and nourishment to partake of ’. 

6. 48. 13. bharddvdjaydva dhuksata dowd | dhentim oa visvádohasam {ват 
oa wévdbhojasam : ‘ For Bharadvaja milk continually the cow whose milking is 
for all, nourishment which is to be partaken of by all’. 

10. 122. 6. tgam duhánt sudtigham viseddhayasam: ‘Milkmg the nourish- 
ment easy to be milked which provides sustenance for all’. 

Т. 68. 9. tg tám vordhad aghnyd páyoblih : * Мау the cow strengthen him 
with nourishment, with milk '. 

1.181. 6. prá vőm íarádván vrşabhé nd nigsát | pürvír (sas carati mddhoa 
ignán : ' Your [bumped ox] that has lived many autumns, like an overpowering 
bull, goes about making rich many richneeses of sweet nourishment, ’. 

8. b. 31. d vahethe parákát pürvir aénántác айпа | £go dásir amartya : ‘ You 
bring from afar, O Asina, many foods belonging to the Dasas, partaking of 
them (on the way) ’. 

The term 48- is frequently found construed with the verb duA- ‘to milk’. 
In the two examples quoted above the reference is primarily to nourishment. 
But also, with this construction the metaphor may have wider application, 
covering prosperity, riches, abundance, eto., in general; e.g. 8.89.11. sd no 
mandrésam tirjam dihand dhenür ойд asmán úpa sigtutatiu: ‘May pleasant 
speech, like a milch cow, milking richness and strength, well praised come to ua’. 
The reference is to the gifta which the Vedio poets received, from kings and other 
patrons, as в reward for their compositions. These might include articles of 
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food or sources of food, but also, as is clear from items enumerated in various 
places, valuable property in general, horses, slaves, gold, garments, etc. By 
íş- and the practically synonymous úrj- in this passage we should understand 
the material prosperity which the poete enjoyed as a result of the successful 
practice of them profession. 

Another root which is frequently used in connexion with £g- is pi, which is 
properly used of milk swellmg and becoming abundant in the udder. It is also 
used of abundance of water for irrigation purposes, and both these comparisons 
occur frequently in the prayers for ‘prosperity, plenty’ denoted by the 
term fg-. 

8. 13. 25. dhukedsva pypyüsim team : * Ве milked of abundant richness ’. 

6.50.12. rbhuksd ойо daíeyo vidhātá parjdnyavdia pipyatam {ат nah: 
“May Rbhukgan, Vāja, the divine Vidhatr, Parjanya, and Vata produce 
abundantly prosperity for us’. 

6. 68. 8. purt М vam purubhujá desndm 

dhenüm na ísam pinvatam dsakram. 
‘For manifold is your liberality, ye who benefit many; make prosperity, our 
unfailing milch cow, swell with richness.’ 

In such comparisons as the following the root pi- is used when the com- 
parison is with the waters which are responsible for the growth of crops :— 

1. 63. 8. ибт tydm na indra deva citrám 

ват дро na pipayah párijman | 
* Do thou, О god Indra, make abundant for us that brilliant flourishing, like 
the waters ш their course.’ 

4.17. 21. nú вайб indra nú grnand (sam jaritré nadyó ná pipeh : ‘ Now being 
praised, O Indra, now being sung, do thon, like the rivers, make abundant 
flourishing for the singers '. The references must be to the practice of irrigation, 
by which the rivers cause the crops to flourish, and hence the men who depend 
upon them. The action of the gods who cause flourishing and prosperity БЕ 
their worshippers, is compared to that of these rivers. 

The meaning ‘ nourishment ’, the one that has most usually been applied to 
íg- would, of course, fit these passages where it is used with the root pi-, and 
where the comparison is with milk-producing cows and fructifying waters. But 
since, as we shall see, the term £s- is of wider connotation, there is no reason to 
think that it should be confined to this meaning in such passages. In the last 
passage quoted, for instance, the reference is to dakgind, and this, as observed, 
covers all kinds of valuable property. 

The word is frequently used with the root mad: 1. 185. 9 «gd mddantah ; 
T. 64.3 180 madema ; 8. 82.3 ted mandasva ; 8. 26. 17 yid adó divé arnavd 556 
va mádatho grhé: ' Whether yonder in heaven’s ocean, or in the house of £g 
ye rejoice’. In 8.82.3 the reference is to the strengthening and exhilarating 
soma of which Indra partakes. In 8.26.17 we may interpret 136 grhé as the 
house of the sacrificer from which strengthening offerings are made to the gods. 
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On the other hand, in some of the constructions with mad-, the more general 
meaning of ís- is to be understood and with these we may compare 6. 49. 13 
rayd madema, eto. 

The gods are invigorated and strengthened by the offerings made to them 
by their worshippers, and so in addition to the above we find & number of 
further passages where these offerings are designated by the term {-: 5.7.1 
sdkhayah sám vah samyáfioam брат siémam odgndye: ‘O friends [offer] to 
Agni together refreshment and praise’. Here íg- denotes the ghee which is 

poured on to and stimulates the fire. 

| 7.96.2. imám vam mirüvaruna титійт {фат nd knoe asura náigah : 
‘For you two, Mitra.and Varuna, lords, І make this hymn of praise anew, like 
an invigorating offering’. The hymns of praise sung to the gods have the effect 
of strengthening and invigorating them, just as do the material offerings, and 
in this passage the former is compared to the latter. In 8.7.1 the hymn of 
praise itself is denoted by fg- on the basis of its invigorating effect on the gods : 
prá ydd vas irisiüábham {фат mdruto vípro dksarat: ° When the inspired poet 
has made flow to you refreshment im the form of tristübh-'. In the following 
two verses, as in б. 7. 1, 4s- is used to mean the melted butter which is poured 
on to the fire :— 

1. 86. 11. убт agnim médhyatithth kdnva thd гіда дам 

tdsya prego didyus tám imd fcas tám agnim vardhayamasi. 
* Of that Agni, whom Medhyatithi has kindled in accordance with right, the 
rich oblations blaze up ; him these verses (strengthen), that Agni we strengthen.’ 

3. 2. 10. ойт kavim viépátim mdnusir {şah 

sám sim akpnvant svddhitim nd азе. 
* The offerings of men have made the wise lord of the peoples [i.e. Agni] to be 
sharp like an axe.’ In other verses offerings to Indra and Vignu and the 
Aávins are named £s- :— 

6. 69. 1. sám vam kdrmana sam $$ hinomindravignid dpasah paré asyá : 
* With sacrificial rite and with rich offering I set you m motion, О Indra and 
Visnu at the termination of this work '. 

1.3.1. айхаа ydgvorir fşah drdvatpant Subhas pats ритмда canasyátam : 
* O Aévins, swift-handed lords of beauty, ye who benefit many, receive with 
pleasure the offerings that accompany our worship ’. 

We have noticed some examples above where 4-, the flourishing which is 
requested for the worshippers, is mentioned in connexion with a simile referring 
to rain or river water which produces this effect on crops. In some cases these 
waters are themselves denoted by the word íg- :— 

1.168.2.  eaeráso ná yé svajdh svdiavasa бат svår abhijdyania 
dhütayah | sahasríyaso apám nérmdyo asd обоо vdndyaso nóksánah : ‘ Who like 
springs [1] self-born, self-strong were born to the refreshing [waters of heaven] 
and the sun, like thousandfold waves of the waters, to be praised with the 
mouth, like cows, bulls’. 
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8.0.21. uid mo divyd (a. utd síndhümr aharvida dpa dedreva varsathah : 
‘Open up for us like doors the refreshing streams of heaven, О knowers of 
days’. 

1. 86. 5. asyd érogamto  bhúvo vided ydé carganír abhí süram ott sasrügir 
{гаф t: ‘ Him all countries shall obey, who is over all peoples (and commands) 
the refreshing waters that flow to the sun’. 

8.26.0. sám уй dantini yemathur divydth pdrthivir igah 

ndbhasvatir d ойт caraniu vrstdyah. 
“Ye who control the waters, the refreshing streams of heaven and earth, may 
your rains accompanied by clouds come.’ 

In the above examples we find the word fẹ- specialized in several different 
contexts. In most cases, however, the word is used in a more general sense 
meaning ‘thriving, flourishing, prospering, prosperity, wealth, riches 
(pl. ##ад)?. Tte sphere of meaning can best be illustrated by listing the adjectives 
which are used with it, from which it immediately becomes evident that it is 
impossible to regard ‘nourishment’ as the primary and main meaning of the 
word. Some of these adjectives have, of course, quite a general meaning and do 
not help in deciding the meaning of (s. Such are várgişthā, maht, brhatt, wam, 
sahasrint, sparhd, éasvatt. Others could very well refer to nourishment, and in 
` Some examples, such as the few quoted above certainly do. Adjectives of this 
class are otévdbhojas, pipyüpi, sudughd, visoddhayas, ghrtasout-, pívarī. Besides 
these, however, there can be found a series of adjectives used to describe f 
which show clearly that the term denoted ‘ prosperity, flourishing ’ in the widest 
sense. The following are of this type :— 

ovtrd ‘ brilliant’ 1. 53. 8, 5yóttemats ' luminous ' 1. 46. 6, dyumdét ‘ brilliant ' 
T. 5. 8, vtéváécandra ‘ all shining’ 10. 134. 3. 

тесі? ‘ wealthy ' 9. 72. 9, sahdsranirnij- ‘ having a thousand fine garments ' 
8.8.15, java ‘having prizes, booty’ 1.34.3, góma& ‘having cows’, 
1. 48, 15, etc., góagrá ‘in which cows come first’ 6. 39.1, rathini ‘ having 
chariots ’, dévavats ‘ having horses’. 

virdvats “having heroes’ 1.12.11, suvírü ‘having good heroes’ 7. 24. 6, 
prajdoatt ‘having offspring’ 6.52.16, suprajdvati ‘having good offspring’ 
1.111. 2. 

ortratur- * conquering enemies’ 10. 49. 8. 

anamivd ‘free from disease’ 8. 62. 14, āréaghā ‘from which evil is afar 
6. 1. 12. ١ 

It is clear enough from this list that when the Vedic poeta pray for £s-, they 
include under this term practically everything they consider worth praying 
for; property consistmg of cows as its most important constituent (góagrà), 
horses, chariots, fine raiment, the spoils of war, flourishing progeny, victory over 
enemies, and freedom from disease. 

In this connexion a few words should be said about the adjectives in -vani 


1 On this passage see Liders, Varuna, x, p. 810. 
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and -mant which are used in describing ís-. Such adjectives are similarly used in 
connexion with words like rayf- and обем ‘ wealth’ and they denote what this 
wealth consiste of. For instance in 4. 34. 10 gómantam vdjavantam suviram 
rayím means ‘ wealth consisting of cows, the spoils of war and excellent 
progeny ’, and in 7. 94. 9 gómad dAtranyovad vásu means * wealth consisting in 
cows and gold '. In 8. 5. 10 we find rayt- and fẹ- used side by side with adjectives 
of this kind :— 

d no gómomiam asvind suviram surátham тат vojhdm dévavatir {şah : 
- “Bring us wealth consisting of cows, good heroes and good chariots, bring us 
riches consisting of horses’. Clearly the adjectives are used in the same way in 
both cases, and Geldner’s rendering of dévdvatir ísah (‘ gute Speisen nebst 
Rossen ’) is excluded for this reason. 

Many individual passages could be quoted to confirm this general meaning 
of 4g-, and to show that by this term the Vedic poete understood something in 
the nature of what was later denoted by the term #з-. The following may serve 


as examples :— 
10. 11. 7. yds te agne sumatim marto dksat 
sáhasah süno dis sd prá érnoe 
{ат dddhano vdhamano ásvatr 
á sá dyumáň ómacón bhüpats dyün. 


‘That mortal who has attained thy favour, О Agni, son of strength, is 
exceedingly famous; taking to himself prosperity (splendour), being carried 
by horses, brilliant and powerful he passes his days.’ 

1.46.6. уй nah píparad advind jydtipmatt támas tirdh tám asmé rasatham 
{зат : ‘Give unto us, О Аќуіпв, that prosperity which, luminous, will take us 
across darkness ’. 

T. TT. b. asmé érégthebhsr bhamübhir vi bhdhy 

1 uso devi ртайи تباج‎ na dyuh 
{ват oa no dádhats vidvavare 
gémad dévavad rdthavac oa rddhah. 
* Shine on us with thy best rays, О goddeas Dawn, prolonging our life, giving us 
prosperity, O thou who art desired by all, and bounty consisting of cows, 
horses, and chariots.’ | 

We aoquire the same impression when we look through a list of the other 
nouns with which 4s- is most commonly associated. Such are súbh- ‘ beauty ', 
pfks- 'invigoration?, drj- ‘ vitality’ (6.62.4 $übham рат {фат ürjam 
odhanta), érávas ‘fame’, vdja- ‘ booty, prize’ (6. 65. 3 érávo vdjam ram ürjam 
váhaniīr) svûr ‘sun.’ (7. 66. 9 {pam svdd oa dhimahs), rayt- ‘ wealth ’ (8. 43. 15 
rayim dhehi sahasrínam agne virávatim iam), and so forth. Note in particular 
the following verses :— 

1. 9. 8. asmé dhehs érávo brhád dyumndm sahasrasütaman agne їй rathinw şah: 
‘ Place in us great fame, brilliance that wins thousands, О Agni, those riches 
consisting of chariots '. 
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6. 17. 14. sd no vdjaya érávase igé oa 
rayé dhe dyumáta indra vípràn. 
‘Make our inspired singers glorious, so that they shall acquire prizes, fame, 
prosperity, and wealth.’ 
1. 112. 4. prá no оўуп rathyd dévabudhyin 
isé yandhs érávase sünftagas. 
‘ Give us spoils (which are won) by means of chariots, which have horses as their 
basis, for prosperity, for fame, for manliness.’ 

Clearly in such passages a meaning corresponding to the terms érf- and 
lakgmt which became popular later provides the meaning most suitable to the 
context. The result of this survey leads to the following conclusions. The basic 
meaning of the noun #- is ‘ thriving, flourishing, prospering, prosperity ’, and 
from this there develops quite naturally a more concrete meaning ' wealth, 
possessions, riches, good things’. In addition there are certain specialized 
developments of meaning in certain contexts, namely (1) rich nourishment, 
(2) rich offerings which strengthen and invigorate the gods, (3) fertile waters 
which are responsible for the growth of crops and the thriving of the whole 
world. 

Beside {s- we find a stem id-. The accepted and obviously correct explanation 
of this form 1 is that it arose from certain sandhi combinations of the stem #- 
in declension, namely nom. вр. *# (before vowels and sonante *«d), instr. pl. 
*idbhis, eto., from which there was abstracted a stem 1¢-. Curiously enough, 
although there is no reason to doubt this explanation, no such forms are found 
actually to occur. The noun 4- is defective and íd- even more so. The missing 
cases are supplied by the à extension of id-, (dá when required. The latter 
word, of course, arises from td- by secondary addition of the feminine suffix -4, 
a process which is familiar in the case of other monosyllabic stems, kgdpa 
‘night’ beside kgdp-, etc. 

The stem td- appears much more rarely than &- and ita meaning is much 
more restricted. It refers normally to the oblations offered to the gods, often 
in the phrase ёв padé meaning the place where the sacrifice is made. This is 
one of the specialized meanings of {s-. Very occasionally it has the wider sense 
which has been demonstrated in the case of ís- (e.g. 10. 17. 9 where sahasrarghdm 
46... bhdgdm is used parallel with rayds pógam). The stem fda (sa, Ча) 
occurs a good deal more frequently than +¢-, and with the wider range of 
meanings that are found in the case of tg. It is, further, personified, and Ida 
(Да) appears frequently as в goddess, mentioned along with Bhárati, 
В&тазуай, ete. 

There is also а stem éré (with negative prefix ánsra, adj. antrd-) which is best 
regarded as a variant of ida (Ца, Йй). The phonetic development here causes 
some difficulty, and not all authorities! are agreed on the identification, but 
the fact that the words mean essentially the same thing, and are used in exactly 


1 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Aliiadésche Grammatik, П, pp. 247 ff. 
* e.g. Ludera, Philologica Indica, p. 552. 
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the same kinds of contexts, can be best explained by assuming that they are 
variations of the same word. 


II. 


Since 4s- ів a root noun one would expect а root 4s- corresponding to it, 
meaning ‘thrive, flourish, prosper’, eto. No such root is recognized in the 
dictionaries which give only two roots of this form, namely i- ‘ to send ' (pres. 
tendis, feyatt) and tg- ' to wish ’ (pres. toohdis). The noun ќв-, and other derivatives 
such as tsird- are most commonly connected with the root i$- ‘ to send, propel ’, 
but thia cannot be right since the meanings are во obviously different. Geldner, 
on the other hand (Rgveda in Auswahl, Glossar, 8.v.), derived it from i- ‘ to 
wish ', but as Oldenberg remarks (on x. 82. 2), if 4$- had really been the root 
noun of t$- ‘ to wish ’, the fact should have emerged clearly from its usage, and 
from the evidence cited above this is certainly not the case. 

The solution of the problem of the derivation of &- can be solved by 
a reconsideration of some of the Vedic verbal forms containing the root #4, 
from which it becomes clear that we are dealing with a third root ṣẹ- ‘to 
prosper ’ (trans. and intrans.), which for semantic reasons must be different 
from the other two roots. This root appears, for instanoe, in the infinitive 
tpádhyas : 7.49.1 prá vo yajfüégu devaydnio aroan дуба námobhih тій 
igádhyos : ‘In sacrifices to you pious men ging hymns of praise, to invigorate 
heaven and earth with their homage’. As noted above, the noun fş- is used of 
hymns of praise (as well as of oblations) as denoting their capacity to invigorate 
the gods. This infinitive, which clearly cannot be derived from 4g- ‘ to send, 
propel’ when the object is the peir heaven and earth, can be interpreted 
perfectly satisfactorily by assuming a root 48- with the same meaning as the 
noun fs-. The isolated бю 2. 2. 9 can be referred to the same root: مل‎ 
pipaya brhdddivesu mánusá | duhand dhenúr vrjánegu kardve imdand éatínam 
purürüpam tşént : ‘The hymn composed by men becomes among the gods in 
high heaven a milch oow for the poet in the sacrificial gatherings, through ite 
own. self to make flourishing (wealth) consisting of hundreds, many formed ’. 
In an intransitive sense we have isdye (cf. drédye, eto.). 

6.52.15. té aemábhyam tsdye vífvam dyuh kedpa uerd varivasyantu devdh : 
* May the gods grant us in abundance nights and days so as to flourish all our 
life’. A stem 184- (clasa 6) occurs in 8. 44. 27 stématr igemágnáye which from 
the context is to be attributed to the same root.. The construction is probably 
influenced by that of another verb meaning ‘to worship’, vidh- (cf. 8. 54.8 
vaydm ta indra stémebhir vidhema) since otherwise we should have expected an 
accusative with ss- ‘to invigorate ’. 

The root 1$- ° to send ’ is inflected in the ninth class, but there seem also to 
be one or two forms so inflected which, to judge by the context, are better 
referred to the root t$- ‘to invigorate’. For instance, in the hymn AV 11. 5. 1 
eulogizing the celibate Vedio student: brakmacartgndms oarait rédast ubhé, 
‘The celibate student goes about invigorating the two worlds’. Compare 
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дудой... prthivt isddhyas in T. 4. 31; in both passages 18- ‘ to send, propel’ is 
equally inappropriate. Another case is 2. 20. D só dagirasdm uodtha jujusşván 
bráhma titod índro gatum tgndn: ‘Indra having enjoyed the hymns of the 
Angirases made powerful their charms, prospering their abode ’. 

In 1. 134. 5 we find the verbal forms iganta and tsanania used side by aide, 
intransitively in the same sense: tubhyam sukrdsah sucayah turanydvo 
mádesügrá tganania bhurváni apám tania bhuredni: ‘For thee the bright, 
pure, speedy [soma juices] powerful in intoxication, become potent in the 
agitation, they become potent in the agitation of the waters '. 

There occurs fairly commonly а verbal stem tdya- whose connexion with 
#8-, sgird-, otc., ів obvious and has been noticed. It can be both transitive and 
intransitive :— 

I. Transitive :— 

7. 87.3. тійодпаћ kavdyo wajfiddAwüh prdoetaso yá isdyanta mdnma: 
“Righteous sages akilled in sacrifice, wise, who make potent their thought’. 

3. 33.12. prá pinvadheam isdyantth surddha á vakşánāh prnadiwam уйй 
Sbham : ‘ [O Rivers] swell up, fertilizmg, of good bounty, fill up your sides, go 
quickly ’. 

Il. Intransitive :— 

10. 91. 1. sám jagrvddbhir jdramana tdhyate 
“Waking up he is kindled by those who have awakened, the household [god] 
in the house, flourishing in the place of libation ’. 

This stem is usually regarded as denominative in origin (BR, eto.), but we 
find in the Veda a number of verbal forms of the same kind, i.e. tenth class but 
with weak grade of root (ruodya-, krpága-). It seams best to class igdya- with 
these forms, whereas a denominative form can be seen in tgayd- which has the 
regular accent: 6.16.27 igagánto «ост dyuh, etc. From this denominative 
base we have an infinitive tsayddhyai and an adjective tsayt- (1. 120. 5). 

An anomalous type of verbal stem tsana- occurs, meaning ‘ to prosper’ ; 
in the active it has a transitive, in the middle an intransitive sense. 

4. 22. 10. asmdbham vided iganah pirandhir: ‘Make flourishing for us 
all riches ”. ү 

4. 23. 9. riéna dirghám tsananta pfkşah : ‘ Through truth riches prosper for 
a long time’. 

In 4.17.14 aydm cakram tsanat süryasya (cf. 9.17.5 ignant stiryam ná 
codayah) the root +8- ‘to send’ would also fit, and on the whole this is more 
likely. 

The stem tsanaya- occurs on one occasion: 10. 67.8 té satyénd mdnasa 
gopatim gå tyandsa tsanayonia dhibhth: ‘They with true mind seeking cows 
from the lord of cows, invigorated [stimulated] him with their hymns’. This 
clearly refers to the stimulating effect of prayer on the god, and the meaning is 
illustrated by the phrase tám vardhdyanto matíbhsh бодь ‘ strengthening him 
with ther kind thoughts’, which occurs in the next verse. 
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A denominativé formation of more usual type appears in tganyd-. This is 
also derived from ts- ‘ to prosper ’, ав can be seen from the contexts. This stem 
ів used both transitively and intransitively. 5. 52. 14 doha rge márutam датат 
dand mitrám ná yogánà | divé vā dhygnaca ójasā stutd dhibhir ssanyata: 
* [Bring] hither, О sage, the host of Maruta, like a young woman her friend with 
a gift; or [coming], О bold ones, with might from heaven, become invigorated 
through our hymns’. 

8. 61. T. | riásya budhná usdsdm veanyán 

vfsü mah ródasī á viveda. 
* Growing strong in the foundation of truth, of the dawns, the bull (i.e. the sun) 
has entered the two great worlds.’ 

On the other hand, in the following passages it is used transitively. 

10. 99. 1. kám nad ostrám ssanyast otkitedn ٠ 

prihugmdnam vàsrám vaurdhddhyas. 

‘ What brilliant [wealth in cattle] dost thou make flourishing for us as knower, 
wide-travelling, lowing, so that it will increase.’ Here the meaning of tsanyast 
is made clear by the following infinitive vavrdhddhyat which describes the 
result of this action. 

3. 50. 3. sám asmdbhyam purudhd gá tşanya : ‘ Make for us cows to flourish 
(i.e. multiply) many times ’. 

There is also a noun +жиууй of a type commonly fanned oe denominative 
stems, often with desiderative sense :— 


8. 49. 18. igangáya nah pururüpam á bhara 
odjam nédistham ütáye. 
‘ Through desire to make us strong send us manifold winnings, most near (to us) 
for aid.’ 

A verb corresponding exactly to this m form is found in Greek: laivw 
< *isanyd. It means ‘ to comfort, to warm, to gladden, to heal’. The connexion 
between these two words in Sanskrit and Greek has long been pointed out, but 
the accounts of it are all vitiated by the confusion which has always existed 
between the two Sanskrit roots, $9- ‘ to thrive’, and i$- ‘ to send’. 


ш. 


These are the verbal forms which can be attached to the root t$- ‘ to prosper’. 
It now remains to discuss the various nominal and adjectival derivatives which 
are derived from this root. 

The participle £$5á-, as we have seen, is commonly formed from the root t- 
‘to send’, and compounded with pra- it remains in the classical language : 
pregtta-. But if the participle were made also from t- ‘ to prosper, strengthen ’, 
we should naturally expect this set form, both on account of the common verbal 
form 4gáya-, and from the occurrence of this 4£ in 4pérd-. A survey of the 
passages shows that in some cases is derived from this root 48, rather than 
from ts ‘ to send’. 
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This meaning is to be chosen when 4##4- used in connexion with hymns of 
praise, since we have seen that the action of invigorating the gods by such 
eulogies was denoted by the root ts-. For instance :— 

т. 33. 18. satré hi jatdv 504 ndmobhth 

kumbhé rétah ststcaiuh samandm. 
‘Born in в long sacrificial session, invigorated [stimulated] with hymns of 
praise, they poured their common seed into a pot.’ of. 4sganayanta dhibhth above. 
The participle tpid- is often used with the instrumental амуй (dhiyésutáh 
3.60.5; cf. 1.8. 5, 3. 69. 19), and in these contexts it is clear that +g ° to 
invigorate ’ is intended. 

The following passages may be quoted in which the participle is derived 
from this root :— 

8. 32. 4. yébhir vrirásyegsió vivéda 

amarmdno mányamünasya marma. 
‘ By whom [the Maruta] strengthened he found the mortal place of Vrtra who 
thought he had no mortal place.’ The strengthening of Indra by the Marute 
(vardhdya- is often used in this connexion), particularly by singing hymns of 
praise to him, is frequently referred to, and it is quite clear that this is what 8 
meant here. 

10. 98. 10. tébhir vardhasva tanvah sara purvir 

` divé no ergtím 6800 rirthe. 

“ГО Agni] with these [offerings] grow many bodies, being invigorated give us 
таш from heaven.’ 

3.4.3. sá devin yaksad «виб ydjiyan : ‘May he worship the gods, the very 
worshipful, having been invigorated [by worship, i.e. having been worshipped] '. 
Similar phrases occur in 6. б. 6, 7. 39. 1, and 10. 110. 3. 

Concerning the adjective tgird- ita meaning is clear and generally agreed.” 
It means ‘flourishing, vigorous, strong, active, refreshing’. It may have 
а transitive as well as an intransitive sense, like the related verb ssdya-, e.g. 
7. 35.4 ám na 1piró abhí vātu vita: ‘May an invigorating wind blow us 
welfare’. It ів used in connexion with milk (9. 96. 15 pdyo nd dugdhám dditer 
igirdm ‘like the rich milk milked of Aditi’) cows (10. 68, 8 sadhvaryd аитат 
igirdh spürháA suvdrnd anavadydripah) and the fertile earth (sgirdm . . . 
bhúmim 3.30.9). It is used to describe a maiden in the prime of youth. 
5.37.3 vadhúr iyám pátim tohdnty eti yd im odhate mdhisim tgirdm: ‘ This 
bride goes seeking в husband who will wed her as bis flourishing spouse ’. Used 
in connexion with speech it refers to the power possessed by the hymns of 
invigorating the gods which has been mentioned in connexion with the related 
words: 10. 98. 3 asmé dhehi dyumátim ойоат asdn brhaspate anamivdm sgirám 
‘put into our mouth, O Brhaspati, brilliant speech, free from sickness, 


1 of. Bergalgno, Religion Védiqus, п, p. 501. 
3 For a detailed examination of this word see J. Duchesne-Gullemin in Mélanges Boteacg, 
pp. 883 ff. 
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invigorating’. It is an adjective frequently applied to the gods to denote their 
possession of divine power: cf. 3.56.8, 5. 41. 12, (Indra) 1. 129. 1, 6. 29. 8, 
8. 87. 9, (Agni) 3. 2. 14, (the Adityas) 2. 29. 1, (Brhaspati) 7. 97. 4, eto. 

The closely related adjective in Greek, iepós (< *4serós) has a general 
meaning of * strong, vigorous’ which corresponds to that of the Sanskrit word, 
and a meaning which has arisen by specialized development ' holy, sacred ”. 
We have noticed repeatedly above the tendency of 4/$s- and its derivatives to 
be associated with divine worship, to denote its invigorating effect on the gods, 
and ¢sird- is an adjective frequently used to describe the gods. The development 
of the Greek meaning of fepds arose naturally and easily out of this, and there 
is no reason, as is sometimes done, to separate it into two words. 

A derivative ts{dh- from this root occurs only in one passage, 6. 63. 7 pra 
vam rátho mdnojava asarjisáh prksd işídho ánu pürvíh: ' Your chariot, swift 
as mind, has been let go forth after many riches, invigorating things 
strengthening things’. This word may be analysed +#-{-ЧА-. The -4- of this 
suffiixal combination is to be compared with the same suffix which appears in 
4rd, ts-4-td-, and 4s-dy-a-, and to this is added the rare suffix -dÀ. 

A hapax legomenon tstdns- ocours in one passage of the Rgveda: 1. 127.6 
ad М Sdrdho na márutam tuvisodnir ápnasvatxpüroárüsu iştánir drtandou igtánih. 
The passage also contains another hapax legomenon, drtana-, but the meaning 
of this is made reasonably olear, because it is used in contrast to dpnasvait. 
Since the adjective dpnasvatt clearly refers to the main crops which are grown by 
intensive cultivation round the village, we may understand drtand to mean 
either crops which grow wild, or secondary crops grown according to a system of 
shifting cultivation by burning down patches of virgin woodland (called 
navadéed- in TBr. 3. 3. 2. 5). The general sense of the passage is to be under- 
stood in the light of the Vedic theories concerning the nature and origin of Agni. 
He is produced by the rubbing of two sticks, but these plante themselves grew 
in the first place as а result of ram. So Agni is known as ‘ the опе born in the 
waters (apsujd-) ' ; from these he enters tho plante, and while residing there, he 
is known as the embryo (gérbha-) of the plante ; as such he maintains а vigorous 
life. The passage therefore may be translated : ‘ For he, powerful like the host 
of Maruta, is vigorous in the crops which are intensively cultivated, he is 
vigorous in the secondary (or wild) crops’. The adjective tsidmt- ‘ vigorous ' 
corresponds in meaning to tuvigvdns- ‘ powerful’ in the simile. The adjective 
tuorsodns ів to be analysed iweig-oáni, with suffix -van as in sudukvdnt-, and 
tstdns- is formed with suffix ans from the root +g ‘ to thrive’. The alternative 
derivation from 4/yaj- which is suggested by Bartholomae (KZ. 41, 382) and 
accepted by Güntert (ГЕ. 32, 102) is not appropriate to the present context. 

А ts- stem tsi (to be distinguished from £sit- ' sacrifice’ from 4/yaj-) oocurs 
more than 30 times in the Rgveda. The interpreters of the Rgveda have usually 
referred this either to t- ' to деве ’, or to ќв- * to send’. But a survey of the 
material shows that in many passages neither of these meanings is suitable to 
the context, but that we must assume another tgtf- derived from s$- ‘ to prosper’, 
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and this is actually the commonest of the three. The feminine action-noun 
suffix -t is added freely to all roots in Sanskrit, and we would expect, given 
three roots 45- with different meanings, to have such a derivative from them all. 
Instances can be found of all three, aa follows : — 

(1) istí- from 1р- ‘ to send’ 

1. 62. 3. ا‎ acid серісі 

01142 sardma tánayaya dhastm. 

* On the mission of Indra and the Angirases, Sarama found nourishment for her 
offspring ' (cf. 10. 108. 9 indrasya d'ütír tsttd сатат). 

2. 28. 7. má no vadhaér varuna yé ta 43100 

‘nah kpnvdniam asura bhrindnis i 

má jyótişah provasathdns датта 

ví sil mfdhah éiératho jwáse nah. 
‘Do not (destroy) us, 0 Varuna, with those weapons which, on being sent by 
thee, cut down the doer of sin, О Asura. May we not go to dwalling-places away 
from light; loosen the injurious influences so that we may live.’ 

(2) ist- from fg- ‘ to desire, seek ' :— 

This is well-known from the compound gdv4gt- which refers to the 
marauding expeditions in search of cows in whioh the ancient Aryans indulged. 
The following may be quoted as an instance where it occurs by itself :— 

10. 115. 4. d ranodso yiyudhayo nd satvanám 

intidm nasanta prá étgánta sstáye. 
* Like joyful soldiers to a champion, [the gods] came to Trita, and instructed 
him to seek (for Agni). The meaning here is quite clear, because there is 
reference elsewhere to Trita seeking Agni (10. 46. Sui ra RAV NOE 
toán). 

(8) би from ip- ' to prosper ' :— 

This meaning comes out particularly clearly when the word is used parallel 
to words meaning wealth, bounty, etc. (cf. the common juxtaposition of íp- ' 
and rayt-, otc., above), e.g. :— 

1. 113. б. jrhmady ё odritave maghóny 

Gbhogdya буе rayd u tvam 

dabhrdm pdsyadbhya urovyd viodkşa 

usd ajigar bhivandnt viva. 
* Bountiful Dawn has awakened all beings, the one who lies flat to move about, 
one for the acquisition of prosperity and wealth, so that those who saw little 
see widely.’ 

9. 97. 49. mdist vàyüm буе rddhase oa: ‘ Intoxicate Vayu for prosperity 
and bounty ’. . 

Ав & general rule this dative form (which is classed ав an infinitive along with 
vitáye, sdidye, eto., Maodonnell, Vedic Grammar, p. 409) has this sense. 

т. 92. 8. prá ydbhir yási dafedmsam боа 

miyúdbhir väyav vstáte duroné. 
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* With which yoked steeds thou dost go towards the worshipper, О Vayu, for 
him to prosper [or to prosper him, trans.] in his house.’ 

10. 49. 9. yudhá vidam mánave gatim iştáye : ‘Through battle I acquired 
for Manu [i.e. the human race] a place to prosper in’. 

10. 92. 13. prá nah рїгй oarátham viévádevyo 

"рат ndpad avatu ойуйт igtdye. 
‘ May Pügan, who represents all the gods, help our progress, may Apãm Napat 
and Vàyu [help us], во that we prosper. · 

1. 30. 12. tdtha tád astu somapah sákhe vajrin táthà krnu ydtha ta usmdsistdye : 
‘Let that be во, О Soma-drinker ; friend, wielder of the bolt do во, as we wish 
of thee for prosperity’. The phrase uémasisiáye recurs in 5. 74. 3, 1. 129. 4. 

1. 112. 1. He dydváprihivt purvdoittaye 

айт gharmám surücam ydmann istdye. 

‘I worship heaven and earth so that they notice us first, [I worship] the hot, 
shining Agni, во that on coming he will prosper us.’ The phrase yámann tstdye 
recurs in D. 44. 4, and it is to be compared with the phrase ydmann isirdm which 
occurs, applied to Agni, in 8. 2. 14. 

1. 112. 2. ydbhir dhiyd dvathah kármann istdye 

tábhir ü sú ütíbhir asvind gatam. 

“Come to us, О Aévins, with those aids with which you aid our thoughts 
[hymns], so that they are successful in the [ritual] act.’ 

We have seen that the root 48- is used in connexion with the invigoration of 
the gods which proceeds from prayer and sacrifice. In some cases the dative 
tsidye appears to be used in this sense, though it is difficult to be quite certain, 
since the prosperity of the worshipper is always the result of the same action. 
For instance :— 

5. 74.8. kdsya brdhmans ranyatho vaydm vam usmaststáye : ‘ Whose prayers 
do you take delight m ; we wish to invigorate you’. 

10. 70. 11. буте vaha várumam ізібуе na indram divé marüto amtárıkşðt : 
О Agni bring hither Varuna to be invigorated, Indra from heaven, the Marut 
from the atmosphere’. But it could also mean ‘ for our prosperity ’, since that 
also will result from the act of worship. 

5.72.3. mairás ов no vdrunas oa juséiam yajfidm istdye: ‘May Mitra and 
Varuns enjoy our sacrifice, so as to become invigorated '. Similarly Juşétham 
уаўйдт tstáye 5. 78. 3, 8. 38. 4. 

The noun igt- occurs in some other cases where it can be referred to this 
Toot :— 

4.4.7. 044041 asmas sudína sásad igh: ‘May all his days be good days, 
let that pe his good fortune '. Here it would be possible to translate ‘ let that be 
the wish ', and it is to be expected that in some cases the context will not be 
quite даване enough for it to be certain which stí- is intended. But here we 
have a subjunctive asa£ used with reference to the future, and therefore vsti- 
may be more naturally taken as referring to a future blessing, rather than to the 


present wish. 
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The phrase tştéh puirdm appears in 1. 125. 3 applied to the rich giver clearly 
contains this istí- as is also indicated by the following phrase vdsumaia ráthena. 
The nominative plural 4síáyaA сап be interpreted in this way in 6. 74. 1. 
sémarudra dhardyetham asurydm | 
prá vam буб ram asnuvantu. 
‘O Soma and Rudra, may ye maintain your lordship; may blessings come 
rightly to you.’ It would, of course, be possible to understand tgtí- * wish ' 
here—' may our wishes reach you ’—but the first line contains a benediction 
on the gods, and it would be natural for this to be continued in the second. 

The accusative plural occurs in 7. 93. 8: etd agna Gsupindsa iştir yuvóh sácá 
abhy déyama vdjan: ‘ Striving earnestly, О Agni, for these blessings, may we, 
with you two, obtain prizes’. Here the word is used parallel with ойја- (as 4s- 
is used, see above) and this indicates that the word we have here is sł- 
‘ prosperity ’, not ##- ‘ desire, seeking ’. 

The instrumental plural oocurs twice, and in both cases it refers to the 
invigorating effects of prayer and sacrifice on the gods. 

2.18.1. sá ipíbhér matíb rámhyo bhüt: ‘May that (chariot) be more 
speedy through our invigorations, our thoughts (= hymns)’. The invigorating 
effect of hymns has already been often referred to, во when tsff- is used in close 
connexion with matí- here, its meaning is quite clear. 

2.1.9. ибт аспе pitdram tsitbhir ndras 

todm bhratrága éámya tantirucam. 
‘Men [approach]|-thee, О Agni, as their father with invigorations (Le. with 
invigorating hymns and libations), they [approach] thee of shining body with 
sacrificial labour for brotherhood.’ Here the parallelism is tgéf- and édmt makes 
‚ the meaning of the former word clear. 

In the Veda a compound is made from the noun £g- and the verb kr. The 
proper explanation of this combination was first given by Güntert in IF. 32, 
102 ff: From it we have an agent-noun tşkartf- and an action-noun (skrü-. 
The meaning is ‘ make fit and strong, cure, heal, repair’. 

10. 48. 8. ahim gungübhyo aitthiguém tskaram 
' (pam ná vriratóram vikşú dhárayam. ` 
“Кот the Gutgus I made Atithigva strong, and placed as it were power to 
overcome enemies among the settlements.’ | 

10. 53.7. akgandho mahyatamotá вотуй tskrnudhoam rasaná 614 pimáata : 
‘Make fast the axle-bands, О Ye who are connected with Soma, put the reins 
right and decorate them '. 

8.1.19. sdmdhütà sandhém maghded purdvdsur ískariá víhruiam рітаћ : 
‘The bountiful god of great wealth who puta together jointe, who heals again 
what was dislocated ’. : 

10. 140. 5. iskartdram adhvardsya prdcetasam : ‘ the wise (god) who puts in 
order the sacrifice ’. 

8. 88. 8..tgkaridram ániskriam : ‘ who heals what is unhealable ’. 
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10.101. 6. ískriüÀdeam avatám: ‘a well of which the trough has been 
repaired ’. 

10. 97. 9 (referring to herbs). tskrtir nûma vo matdtho yūyám stha nighytih : 
* Healing by name is your mother, and во you also are healings’. 

As can be seen from the last example there is also a compound nis-kr- with 
the same meaning. Bloomfield (АЈРА. 17, 428 f£.) attempted to explain tskr- 
on the basis of this, assuming that d-miskria- had been wrongly analysed as 
án-işkrta-. But, as Güntert pointed out, it is quite clearly the other way round. 
An obsolescent ískr was replaced by nígkr-, which contained a familiar prefix, 
on the basis of the false analysis of dn-spkria-. 

The development of the meaning ‘heal’ of this combination is to be 
compared with a similar development of meaning in Greek of a derivative of the 
root 48-. Gk. Чопа дра, ‘heal’ (< *sedyo-) is, as recognized in the 
etymological dictionaries, like lafvw, connected with tepds, Skt. gird, tganyd-, 
#-, etc., which are treated above. The same development of meaning has 
taken place in this Vedic compound. 

We may also note, as parallel to this development of meaning, the combina- 
tions with kar- in Iranian with the word fraša- which is etymologically connected 
with Skt. prks-, since, ва has been observed, this word has much the same 
meaning ав із. We have fratom (or fərašom) kar- ‘to invigorate, make right, 
renew, put into order, eto.', and from this an action noun }таёб.Кәтәй- ‘ putting 
right, reformation’ and an agent-noun frajdé.derstar, a term applied to the 
Saofyani, or future Messiah who will appear on earth to put all things right.! 
The meaning of these terms is well illustrated in Vedic by the practically 
synonymous íg-kr-, (-krii-, iş-kartf-. 


IV. 


The traditional meaning of the verb id- is ‘ to praise’ (ida siutou Dh.P.). 
This is the sense that the verb has on the rare occasions when it is used, 
artificially, in the classical language. Alternatively Yaska (7. 15.) gives the 
meaning ‘to ask, beseech’, or, again, ‘to honour’: agnim ie 'gmim 605784. 
Yir adhyepandkarma ; ptyakarma оа. Pateiijali (1. 8. 1, vol. 1, p. 256 = 6. 1. 9, 
vol. ш, p. 14 = 6. 1.48, vol. тп, p. 36) commenting on the fact that roote can 
have many meanings, quotes id- as an example, and remarks: ith 
stultoodandyachdsu drsta trane capi vartais: agnir và sio orsiim iile maruto 
"тиша cyavayanit. * The root 1d is seen in the meanings of “ praise ’’, “ urging "' 
and “ beseeching’’, and it is also used in the sense of “ causing to move"; 
(e.g.) Verily from here Agni causes the rain to move, and the Maruta cause it to 
fall from there.’ І 

The meaning * to praise ' was extracted from the frequent contexta in whioh 
this verb is used in connexion with words meaning ‘homage, hymn, etc.’, 
which appear in the instrumental oase, e.g. :— 


1 Beo Н. W. Bailey, TPS, 1958, pp. 25 ff. 
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5. 60. 1. ўе agnim svavdsam патом : ‘I worship Agni, whose aid is good, 
with obeisances ’. 

8.72.2. Че agnim vipascliam gird yajfiásya sddhanam: ‘I worship Agni 
the wise, with song the arranger of the sacrifice '. 

5.1.7. prá nu iyám vípram adhvarésu südhüm agnim hétaram Yate 
námobhth: ‘Now they worship that wise (god), effective in sacrifices, Agni 
the sacrificial priest, with obeisances ’. 

7.76.6. práti iva stématr Yate odsigthah: ‘The Vasisthas worship thee 
with hymns of praise ’. 

The meaning ‘ praise’ would suit passages like these, but there is a more 
common combination m which the means or instrument, by which the action 
of the verb id is effected, is expressed by terms referring to oblations of 
sacrificial ghee. 

5.14.2. tám At sdévanta Yate srucd devdm ghrtascútā: ‘ For all worship 
him, the god, with a spoon dripping with ghee’. 

8. 68. 6. адме havyébhir tate : ‘ (which) Agni they worship with libations ’. 

10. 53. 2. ydjamahas yajftyan hánta devám Yamaha tdyin djyena: ‘ Let us 
worship those gods who are to be worshipped, let us magnify those who are 
to be magnified with butter ’. 

1.84.18. kó agním tte havísa ghrténa sruoá yajatà rtübhir dhruvébhih : 
' Who magnifies Agni with oblation, with ghee; (who) will worship him with 
в spoon at set periods ’. 

9.18.2. havigmanias tám Hate: ‘ Bearing oblations they worship him’. 
cf. 7. 11. 2, 10. 70. 3, eto. 

0.28.1. dt prdot visedvara ndmobhir devám Yana havísa ghytdoi: ‘ All- 
desirable the spoon filled with melted butter goes forward magnifying the gods · 
with homage ’. 

This verb is sometimes used in connexion with other gods (Indra 3. 52. 5, 
7. 24. b, Baviter T. 45. 4, Ugas 7. 76. 6, eto.), but in the majority of cases it is 
used of the worship of Agni. The worship of Agni consisted of two main elementa, 
magnifying him with hymns, and pouring on him melted butter by which he 
was invigorated. The verb id- covers all this ritual action, and consequently the 
meaning ‘ praise’, which is appropriate only in the case.of the hymns, is too 
narrow. If we seek a precise meaning, which will cover all this action it will be 
‘to invigorate with divine worship '. We have noticed this meaning repeatedly 
in connexion with 4/*s- and its derivatives (compare, e.g. 8. 44. 27 stémair 
igema agnáye with 7.76.6 práti twa stómair Yate vdetsthah), and the same 
meaning will suit all the contexte in which the verb 1d- appears.” 

In the above passages the direct object of the verb 1d-, which is expressed in 
the accusative, is the name of a god, and this is usually Agni. There remain 


1 Essentially the same explanation as this, which has, however, not been generally followed, 
is given by Oldenberg, SBE, 40. 4, who also gives the connexion with f+. But قط‎ starts from 
& narrower meaning ' give sep or nourishment ', which is due to the narrower moaning assigned 
to -ها‎ (' nourishment ', see above). 
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a few passages to be discussed in which this object is not a divine name but 
some noun or other. Oldenberg quotes 7. 91. 2 :— 

índrävāyü sugtutér ойт iyand 

тагт tite suvitám ca ndoyam. 
He translates : ‘ Our beautiful praise approaching you asks you for mercy and 
for new welfare ’. 

This is how it is usually translated, and it is obviously on the basis of this 
and similar passages that the meaning yacfia (Yaska, Patafijali) is given in the 
Indian tradition. 

Oldenberg regards this as a late and secondary meaning, which has evolved 
because worship usually involves asking for favours. But another explanation 
is possible, keeping to the original meaning of the word, since just as prayer 
and sacrifice invigorate the gods, in the same way they may have a direct 
effect of the same sort on the mercy of the gods, etc. With reference to such 
things the verb may be suitably translated by ‘invigorate, vitalize, stimulate, 
promote ', and the like. 

Passages of the same kind in the Rgveda are as follows :— 

3.1.15. $e oa iva ydjamano havirbhir te sakhttvdm sumatím ntkamah : 
‘I invigorate thee sacrificing with oblation, I strengthen (with worship) thy 
friendship and good will, being desirous (of it)’. 1 

т. 93. 4. girbhár viprah prámatim tohdmana ite rayim yasdsam purvabhdjam : 
‘The inspired singer, seeking for your protection, stimulates with his songs 
wealth which gives fame and gives the first portion ’. 

5.12.6. yds ta agne ndmasa yajfiám Ше: ‘Who, О Agni, invigorates thy 
worship with homage ’. 

6.70.4 (double accusative). té fd vipra ate sumndm буе: ‘Them 
(heaven and earth) the inspired poets invigorate, (and) their good will, for 
prosperity’. 

In the Atharva-Veda (5. 1. 8), in an exceedingly obscure and probably 
corrupt hymn, we find the phrase wd putráh pitdram ksatrdm ide. Whitney 
translates, without any certainty, ‘also son prays (1) father for dominion’. 
But if the meaning ‘asks for, seeks, prays for’ is to be excluded in the above 
Rigvedic passages, then it is not likely to be present here. We may interpret it 
on the basis of the fact that the succession and therefore the stability of the 
kingdom depends on the birth of a son to the king, and translate ‘a son 
strengthens his father, the sovereignty ’. Since, however, the word 1d- always 
has a religious connotation (though the orginal meaning was in general 
‘invigorate’, like that of +s- and ite derivatives), it could perhaps better be 
rendered, ‘ в son consecrates his father, the sovereignty ’. 

Finally there is the Brahmana passage quoted by Pataiijali and given 
above: agnir vd sio orsiim Mie maruto ’mutas oyāvayanti: ‘ Agni invigorates 
(stimulates) the rain from here, and the Maruts cause it to fall from yonder’. 
Here, too, we seem to have a case of the root 1d used m the general sense of ‘ to 
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invigorate’, rather than in a specifically religious sense. On the other hand. 
Agni, as the divine Hotar, may be presumed to bring about this stimulating 
effect on the rain by his activity as such. 

Concerning the etymology of the verb 1d-, the etymological dictionaries 
compare Gk. а орог ‘be ashamed’ (presumed to be from *atzd-, cf. Goth. 
aistan), but it is clear from the above discussion that the meaning is unsuitable.. 
The meaning of id- corresponds to that of ig- ‘to prosper, be invigorated, 
invigorate’ and ite derivatives, and everything pomts to the etymology 
suggested by Oldenberg, who connected it with £s-, eto. 

The root is formed by the addition to the root #- of an enlargement, or 
‘ root-determinative ' -0-هة,‎ > isd- > td-. There are a number of roots ending 
in Ad which are formed in the same way. For these see Bloomfield, JAOS 41, 
456. For instance, pid- ‘to oppress’ is an enlargement of pig-! ‘to crush’ 
(ptp-d-). Likewise we find, with the same formation, kid- (cf. Aims-), krid- 
(ON hrista ‘shake’, Goth. -hrisjan without +), erid- (though this is probably 
from orié-d-, cf. Av. urvaz), mil- (< mi- < mu-, < mig-d-: mt). 
Bloomfield analyses the root in this way, quoting these parallels, but sees ќв- 
‘to desire’ as the primitive root. But this depends on an interpretation of the 
meaning of the root īd- which is not supported. by a study of the material. 
Also the root s$- ‘to prosper, be invigorated, invigorate’ was not properly 
recognized. The evidence marshalled above should leave no doubt that id 
(s-d-) is an extension of this primitive root. 


vV. 


In the Avesta there is a root noun #- which corresponds exactly to the 
Vedio fş-. It occurs only in the language of the Gáthás, and does not appear 
later, just as Skt. í$- is confined to the earliest texts and becomes obsolete 
later. From the passages in which it appears it can be sean that the meaning 
corresponds very well that of Skt. ís- as defined above :— i 

Y. 28. 9. yüfóm . zoviitydeho to (acc. pl.) х#абтәтой savawhgm : ‘For ye 
are the ones who speed most, blessings and the empire of good things ’. 

Y.28.7. 021001 i4 ārmaz vīštāspāi tiem maibyāčī: ‘Give thou, 
О Armaiti (Devotion), prosperity to Vištāspa and to me’. 

Y. 38.2.  vawulim ... alim vasulim әт vawuhim ебат, vasulim 
frasastim vawuhim parondim yazamatde: ‘We worship good fortune, good 
prosperity, good fatness, good abundance’. Here we find 14- used in collocation 
with the same kind of terms (abundance, wealth, fame, eto.) as those with which 
ís- is found in the Veda. 

Bartholomae connects this word with the root 4¥ ‘to desire’, assuming 
a development of meaning from ‘ desire’ to what is desirable. But clearly if 
Avestan $#- belongs with Vedio ќв-, as it obviously does, it must also be derived 

1 This is a nasal-infixing root: Skt. pindpti pimpánti, j Lat. pinso. With the addition of the 
enlargement to this nasalixod form of the root we get the base of Skt, pinda- (< *pimrda., 
‚ of. Impr. 2 sg. рїп ДА) ' something pressed into a ball, lump '. 
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from the root meaning ' to flourish '. We have Been that the existence of such 
a root i- in the Veda, with many derivatives, makes Geldner’s similar derivation 
of Vedic í- impossible. The identity of the Vedio and Avestan words was 
obscured by the narrower and partly wrong (^ drink, draught ’) meanings given 
to the Vedic word. In view of the details given above concerning the meaning 
of the Vedic word £s-, there can be no doubt about the identity of the word in 
the two languages, and both are to be derived from the root ts- (#-) © to prosper ’ 
which has been amply established. 

Avestan tt * flourishing, prosperity, wealth ' occurs much more frequently. 
This word is derived by Bartholomae from the root aës- (= Skt. 14-), and since 
the Avestan orthography does not allow us to distinguish between long and 
short 4, this would be possible. But now, since there has been shown to exist in 
the Veda a word tgt{- corresponding exactly in form to the Avestan word and 
` meaning ‘ prosperity ’, this obviously provides an alternative explanation. In 
deciding between the alternative possibilities of derivation the fact that there 
exists in the Veda a word of exactly the same form and essentially the same 
meaning should be sufficient to settle the matter. The meaning of the root 
- аёв- is normally ‘ to be able’, and in conformity with this Bartholomae under- 
stands the word 4- to mean ‘ power’. But a survey of the passages in which 
the word occurs shows that it is better rendered ‘ prosperity’, as it oocurs in 
the same kind of contexts as Skt. ís- and tsií-. The Sanskrit rendering ів 
.. Laksmi, and this fita the contexts admirably, аз can be seen from the following 

brief selection :— 

Ү. 60. Т. mà yave imaj amanom . . . fracahty انتوم ه307"‎ HU mā z'áüracatis 
dena fracainits : ‘ May prosperity whisk brings comfort never leave this house, 
nor noble progeny which brings comfort’. 

Y.65.11. Gpo йт vö јаібуйті  pouru.saroBgm . . . frazainivmda : 
* O Waters, I ask of you manifold prosperity and progeny ’. 

Yt. 5.26. yada ...uzbarüms hada dačvačibyð uye ištišča sackata: “That 
I may take away from the Davas both their riches and their advantages ’. 
(cf. á vahethe . . . {го айз amartyd in Rv. 8. 5. 31.) 

Yt. 8.15. kahmái...dadgm virayam titim .. . gacygm Bim . . . aspaygm 
سوق‎ : ‘To whom shall I give wealth in men, wealth in cattle, wealth in horses °. 
From these and similar passages it is clear that the Avestan word tt, just like 
Vedio {s- and 48#-, refers to the flourishing condition of'men possessed of the 
good things of this world. This baing dowe ош got hemtate to:equate the 
two words, Vedic égt(- : Av. Hit. 

In Avestan we find also, with guna grade, azša- ‘ prosperous, happy’, 
and aé4a ‘ property, wealth’. Bartholomae derives these words from the root 
aés- (Skt. ig-) with the rare suffix -sa (# + م‎ > Av. ¥). There is obviously a 
simpler explanation by deriving it from the guna grade of the root dẹ- (13-), 
dealt with in this article, since this would provide exactly the right meaning., 
There is evidence for such a guna grade (IE аќз-) in the Italic dialects. The 
following forms are listed in WP. І, p. 18: Oso. ateusis abl. pl. © sacrificiis ', 
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Marruc. atsos d. pl. ‘dis’, Paelign. atsts ‘dis’, Volso. esartstrom ‘ sacrificium ', 
Umbr. erus ‘dis’, (non-rhotacized) esono- 'divinus, sacer’. The stem atso- 
* god ' corresponds to the Av. aéSa-, and the development of meaning is easy 
if we assume that it was originally an adjective (‘ blessed ’) applied particularly 
to gods, and eventually supplanted the old IE word for ‘ god’ (detvo-). The 
other words could be secondary derivatives from the stem atso- ‘ god ' or, since 
we have seen that Skt. 48- is used of the invigorating effect of sacrifice, they 
may be primary derivatives from the root a4s-/18-. 

Finally it should be noted that new evidence concerning this root is now 
available from Greek. Professor L. R. Palmer (А Myvenean Ritual Calendar, 
Eranos 1955) draws attention to a Mycenean verbal form 4 je to, ‘was con- 
Becrated'. This form (<*sseto) contains the same stem which appears in Skt. 
isadhyat, isema. For this point and for further information concerning the 
root 18-, this article should be consulted. ` 
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SOME FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
HUA-PEN STORY 


By Сүвп, BrsoH 


HE classification hua-pen RG Æ covers а small but important part of the 

vast corpus of Chinese fiction. The term is sometimes translated ‘ prompt- 
books’, and was applied first to the written texte used by the market-place 
story-tellers of the Sung period, and later to new versions, fashioned by writers, 
of the tales these men had told. The stories of the Ching pen t'ung su hstao shuo 
Ж ЖОШ f Л i may fairly be described as hua-pen in this second sense.) 

In the wake of the hua-pen proper came short stories written in the same 
convention. Some of these owed nothing of their subject-matter, and only 
a little of their form, to the oral story-teller. These works are sometimes classified 
as hua-pen, sometimes qualified as ‘imitation Љиа-реп '. The present paper is 
concerned less with works of this latter type than with specimens of ‘ hua-pen 
proper ’. 

The formal characteristics of the genre which are under discussion in the 
present paper are as follows :— 

Prologues 

Story-teller phrases 

Interspersed verses 

Syntactical features 

Archaisms, colloquialisms, and oliohés as stylistic devices. 

The first three of theae features have tended to be regarded, by those Chinese 
scholars who have taken note of them, as no more than relics of an oral tradition, 
interesting only for the witness they bear to the ultimate origin of the genre. 
The prime concern of Western scholars in the field has been with translating the 
stories, and from these translations the features under discussion have almost 
always been omitted. 

In the case of both prologues and interspersed verses, the absence of intrinsic 
literary merit has presumably precluded serious consideration of literary 
function, whilst the story-teller phrases are so brief and unobtrusive as to be 
all too easily ignored. But when an analysis is made of the occurrences in a 
particular story, it becomes clear that each of the three features has its own 
contribution to make to the technique of presentation. Each, that is to say, is 
seen as one of the range of technical devices on which the hua-pen writer could 
draw. By taking account of the technical equipment of these writers we put 
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1 Beven of these stores are reprinted, and discussed in articles by Hu Shih and Nagasawa 
Kikuys, in Sung jen hua pen ch'i chung SE A RE Ж مل‎ Bf, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
1985. For definitions of the term kua-pen, sce Ch'en Ju-heng ВИ tr Sj, Shwo ahu Алао shih 
EX Ж Л Ду $P, Shanghai, 1086; eee also R, С. Irwin’s references to studies of hua-pen in The 
Evolution of a Ohinase Novel, Harvard, 1953, рр. 24-8. 
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ourselves in a better position to appreciate the developments in the art of 
fiction for which they were responsible. 

Section IV of the paper presents an analysis of certain syntactical features 
as they occur in a selection of stories. An exhaustive study of the language of 
the hua-pen has yet to be made ; the intention here is merely to indicate some- 
thing of the material for such a study, and to suggest some criteria by which 
differmg styles may be desoribed. 

The concluding section illustrates the way in which oertain desired literary 
effects are obtained by the variation of style between the more consciously 
archaic and the more consciously colloquial, and by the introduction of stock 
phrases (for the most part ‘ four-character phrases ’). 

Examples throughout the paper are drawn almost exclusively from stories 
of the Ku chin hstao shuo у; 4 ЛХ B collection. Individual stories are referred 
to by English ‘ short titles’ devised by myself to indicate something of the 
subject-matter. The ohüaw 4& number follows the short title. The Chinese 
titles of the stories referred to are as follows :— 


Chilan Short Tile Chinese Title 

1 The Pearl-seun Shart HAHEMBAY 
2 The Gold Hasrpins : : . йй ш 25 mg m 
3 An Affair of Passion . .' .  . ЖЕТШ 
5 Merit Recognized ‚2. Ет XN 
6 Clemency Rewarded я A л ФУ Ж 7 Ж ИЯ 
8 The Journey of the Corpse . : як ж X 
10 The Judgment of Magistrate Teng. . MAF BB RA 


1 Published. in Soochow m or about the year 1621; а complete copy of the first edition is 
preserved in the Naikaku Bunko in Tokyo, and a reprint based on this edition was published by 
. the Commercial Press in 1947. The editor of the collection was Feng Meng-lung W Pil 
(1574-11645). The collection was re-issued under the title of Үй shih ming yen k it BH W. 
and suoceeded by two sister collections, the Ching shih tung yen ЖЕ Е YG pep in 1624 and the 
Hsing shih heng yen КЕ Ji FE Ff in 1627. The three are linked as the Sas yen — ¥ ; from 
these and from the collections of Ling Meng-ch'u 3F He Ag] (Р' an ching ch'i Hy Ж WE Жї. 
first and second series) were selected the stories of the widely popular Chin bu ch'i buan G ilr 
d Wi. Of tho stories referred to in the present paper, the following are to be found in the 
On ku ch'i buan :— 
1 Kw chin Asiao shuo, chuan 1: Chin Fu chi buan, ohuan 28 
э » n 2: » » » 24 

» » » 8: ” » » 11 


» » » ,10: » n » 3 


n » n 21: ” ” ” 82 

» » n 40: 3; "T Р 13 
The 40 stories of the Kw chin Asiao shwo include examples both of genuine À«a-pew and 
of imitations. In а monograph now in preperation for publication, I have distinguished among 
the contents between h«a-pex originating in Sung and Үйал times; stories which onginated in 
the time of the Ming dynasty ; and purely written pieces which are wholly outaide the story-teller 
tradition and should not be described as Aua-pen. For translations of Ku chin Asiao shwo stories 
also contained in the Chin bu cht Euan, ممه‎ Martha Davidson, A List of Published Translations 
from the Chinese, Part 1, Michigan, 1952, pp. 36 ei seg. 
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Chiian Short Title Ohnese Titla 
12 The Loves of a Poet Jk Edu de CORE 
14 The Story of a Recluse . ; 75 vut m a 
16 The Rise of Two Heroes y 3. Wk vu EGG 
16 The Tryst of Two Friends % BMW RE RF HK 
20 The Guardians . . EE ET Жж 
22 The Downfall of a Traitor X Em dE Wb 6 85 3 Ж 
28 The Lovers’ Reunion im Ak Ж 26 И ЖК X 
24 The Ghosts’ Revenge X RA HR E MRA 
26 The Canary Murders. thE جه نل + ور‎ 
27 The Lady who was а Beggar & Ж HIM 
28 The Girl who was a Boy. ERM 96 كط‎ HM 
29 The Priest Betrayed AMM HHR 
30 The Sooffer Redeemed Bi f a mo RE Ж 
31 A Trial in Hell m PS Hl Bl St Br MR 
39 The Fairy's Rescue Ж т; Ж РЕД 8 32 К 
36 The Robbed Miser жал х RMR 
37 Ат Emperor's Piety X Xt Re | 
88 A Husband's Wrath AL HT E E 
39 The Slandered Horo . ERS жж 2 Ж 
40 The Perseouted Minister Uma. 


I. Рвогоаовв | 

No hua-pen story is without some kind of introductión. This may be limited 
to two short lines of verse; or it may run to a quarter or a third of the total 
length of the piece. It is possible to distinguish five main types of prologue, and 
the Ku chin hstao shuo offers instances of each type :— 

(i) The simplest way of leading in to a story is by a short verse, usually 
embodying some moral precept which will be reinforced by the events of the 
story. Many pieces have no prologue other than a verse of this type (nine aut of 
40 in the case of the Ku chen hsiao shuo). 

(п) The commonest type of prologue consists of one or more anecdotes, 
illustrating the general theme on which the main story is composed. These 
prologue-aneodotes are called variously, in different stories of the San yen 
collections, m,! BR RE, or A RE; the story proper is referred to as JE f, 
3E $, or ЈЕ X. An example of such a prologue is found in the story Clemenoy 
Rewarded (6), which extols the wisdom of overlooking small failings in а man of 
worth. In the main story, Bhen-t'u T'ai becomes infatuated with a concubine of 


1 Hu Shih (op. cit.) explains this term as а corruption of part of a phrase, fẹ Rẹ AY 19, 
the name of a tune played or sung by the stary-tellers to attract their audience. This explanation 
is borne out by the use of the term $t FP YE [m to describe the prologue-anecdote to chean 15 
af the Ohing pen Fung su Агіао shuo (the story FF HF {И ЭЙ). By folk-ctymology the second 
part of the phrase (Ж Wr) was, no doubt, identifled with BÍ JH] ' first chapter’ 
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his superior officer, Ko Chou. Ko makes light of the offence, and in due course 
Shen-t‘u T‘ai’s courage in battle saves the day for Ko Chou’sarmy. The prologue 
consists of a well-known anecdote 1 of exactly similar pattern *: in Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
times Prince Chuang of Ch'u, after shielding а man who has made advances to 
one of the Prince’s concubines, has his life saved by the same man in return. 

Although in most cases the prologue-aneodote runs parallel to the story 
proper, a amall number run counter to the main theme, relying on contrast to 
produce their effect. 

It is easy to appreciate the practical advantages to the story-teller of the 
prologue-anecdote. It was the sample which he gave to the first arrivals among 
his audience, and it gave time for late-oomers to join the crowd without misaing 
the start of the story proper. But the prologue-anecdote, as it appears in the 
stories of the Ки chin Astao shuo, is not merely ап interesting reminder of the 
circumstances of a story’s first telling. It performs also a literary function of 
some importance (which was recognized by Lu Hsün?): by presenting a brief 
test-case, it states at the very outset the theme of the whole performance. The 
story-teller is thus enabled to establish the correct anticipations in the minds of 
his hearers, and to ensure that as the action unfolds they will realize the more 
clearly the appropriateness of his inventions and the justice of his dénouement. 
In the story proper, as always in fiction, experience is individualized; the 
device of the prologue-anecdote means that this experiance, while retaining the 
vividness of individual reference, can also be given some degree of general 
application.‘ We may safely assume that the prologue-anecdotes were preserved 
when the works of the story-tellers reappeared in written form, not merely out 
of conservatism or respect for their historical interest, but because it was 
recognized that they served to increase both the clarity and the significance of 
the main story. e 

(ш) On occasion the main story is preceded by a page or two of deecription 
of some feature of interest. The events of the love story The Ghosts’ Revenge (24) 
take place on the JG fff festival; the prologue therefore consiste of a general 
description of merry-making on such a festival. The Perseouted Minister (40) is 
much concerned with the villainy of the traitorous Chief Minister Yen Sung 
and his son Bhih-fan, and the piece therefore opens with a catalogue of their sins. 

The prologue of one of the Ku ohin hsiao shuo stories, The Rise of Two 


"Incuded by Feng Mong.lung in his anthology of aneodotes, the Chik nang pu а: Mk fh, 
chkan 1. 

* Attention is drawn to the identity of theme in an interrogation of the story-teller at the end 
of the prologue :— 

* Btory-teller, surely there must have been a second сале (of this kind) ? ' ' Members of the 

audience (ЭЖ ET), I am-just about to tell you of a second oase. . . . 

* Chung kuo ksiao shwo shih lunch р jE} ДУ 19 E ,كرا‎ revised edition, Shanghai, 1082, 
рр. 118, 120. 

4 That this consideration was present to the author of T'he Gold Haérpins (2) is clear from his 
comment * bridging the gap ' between the prologue-aneodote and the story proper : * Though the 
circumstances differ (i.e. as between prologue and main story), the principle is the same’. 
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Heroes (15), ів a rather special instance of this type of prologue, presenting as it 
does a display of poetic virtuosity: the Southern Sung poet Hung Nei-han 
ik Fj Bf, at a party, composes a iz'u fi] poem on the subject of a courtesan 
playing the بصدة‎ ff F. A guest pointe out that each of the eight lines of the 
poem is taken from some other piece, and to Hung’s delight recites each of these 
eight plagiarized poems in full The guest then composes his own poem on the 
subject. This prologue has only the most tenuous connexion with what follows, 
which is one of the mare highly coloured of the heroic biographies. The only 
comparable prologue which comes to mind appears, in the Ching pen tung su 
hsiao shuo, of which ohüam 10, the story Nien уй Kuan-yin Ж ع3‎ Bl F. ів 
prefaced with a series of tzu poems quite irrelevant to the action of the story. 

(iv) Almost all stories of the hua-pen type show evidence of a moralizmg 
purpose, but only in a limited number of cases does the prologue actually take 
the form of a short homily. The prologue to The Journey of the Corpse (8), an 
account of supreme loyalty in friendship, is of this type, bemg a eulogy of the 
ancient virtues of friendship and a lament over their decline in modern times. 

(v) The final class of prologues to be considered is of a special nature, and 
occurs in the Ku chin hsiao shuo in three stories of the rebirth type: An 
Emperor's Piety (37), Fhe Priest Betrayed (29), and The Sooffer Redeemed (30). 
The last is, indeed, prefaced with an anecdote of the type of class (ii) above ; 
but apart from this, the stories have no extraneous prologue of any kind, 
nothing that could be detached without damage to the main fabrio of tbe story. 
Each piece consists rather of в series of stories, all of which concern the 
adventures of one and the same soul as it passes through successive Incarnations. 
An Emperor's Piety (87) is a model of this kind of construction at its highest 
point of development. The story takes the lofty theme of the progress of в soul, 
through successive incarnations, to near-perfection in the body of the Emperor 
Wu-ti of the Liang dynasty (502-550). On a first reading the story seems to be 
nothing more than a disjointed впосеввіоп of incidents, often trivial; but on 
reconsideration these scattered incidents are seen to interlock into a pattern of 
predestination. Nothing is extraneous, all leads towards the grand climax in 
the Emperor’s death and the fulfilment of his predictions. Throughout the 
story there are continual references back to previous incarnations. The aim is 
didactic, to emphasize the immutability of Buddha’s law; but the skill with 
which each incident is shown to form part of one great complex of human 
experience is equally admirable from the point of view of literary craftamanship. 


П. Srogv-rRLLER PHRASES 


It has been seen that the short prologue-aneodote is not merely an 
interesting relic of the story-teller’s convention of beginning his recital with a 
© ourtain-raiser ’. It is retained in stories printed for the private reader because 
it has a definite artistic function to perform. Precisely the same is true of the 
‹ story-teller phrases’. ` 

At first sight the frequently recurring phrases of the type of ‘It is told 
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how...’, ©... but this does not concern us; let us rather tell how . . .', and 
the like, seem to represent nothing more than the story-teller's assurance that 
what he is offering is no chimera of his own imagination, but a statement of 
known facte, an oft-told and proven narrative. Such assurance was necessary, 
for fiction won no marks for originality : it was acceptable only if it was based 
on fact, for what was the use of listening to something which was not even 
true f 

From this one proceeds to suspect that the appearance of the phrases in the 
printed work hall-marks certain stories as being of oral origin; whilst in the 
сазе of stories which were obvioualy conceived as written pieces, and which owe 
much to written sources, the author has used the phrases to father his bram- 
child on the story-tellers and thus enhance its venerability ; and in yet other 
cases, such as The Loves of a Poet (12), a written rather than an oral source is 
proclaimed by the almost total absence of the phrases. 

These considerations are no doubt valid; but like the prologue-anecdotes, 
the story-teller phrases perform certain valuable literary functions. Their 
retention in written versions of the stories, like their appearance in such 
obviously non-oral works as the Chin P‘ing Met and the Hung lou meng, is due 
to their value to the writer as technical devices, whether or not this value was 
consciously recognized. Each phrase is used to mark some focal point in the 
narrative: as the author progresses through his story, he is able at each fresh 
stage to select, from a considerable repertoire, the precise phrase which will 
ensure that his reader understands exactly what is happening: whether a new 
personage is to be introduced, or a flash-back made, or the account resumed. of 
the activities of some personage who for some time has been out of the limelight. 

In the paragraphs which follow are listed all the story-teller phrases which 
are commonly found in the Ku chin Astao shuo. Reference is made, во far as is 
possible, to examples from two stories, The Canary Murders (26) and The 
Journey of the Corpse (8). Each phrase is classified according to function, that is 
to say, according to the particular stage of the narrative at which the author 
finds ite use helpful. 

The opening of a story is marked by the phrase Rf fj ‘it ів told how...’. 
The phrase is usually followed by a statement of time and place. Considerations 
of rhythm, which are of particular significance when the work under examina- 
tion is related to an oral tradition, sometimes reduce the phrase to the single 
word if ‘ (they) tell how...’, e.g. in An Affair of Passion (3), Wt ЈЕ Ж W 
‘ (They) tell how in this (present) Sung dynasty ...', where a prefixed 5 
would spoil the four-syllable rhythmic group. 

When there is a prologue of any type, the introduction of the story proper ів 
usually effected by Rf ME. On occasion, however, the break between prologue 
and story proper is marked by a more elaborate phrase. The Pearl-sewn Shirt (1), 
for example, opens, after a prologue of the homily type, with the words 3# ‘E, 
Hj 4r н 34 2 ЖЖ Ж GE Ж FB] ЕЕ‘ Members of the audience, listen 
to-day while I narrate the tz'u-hua (tale containing iz'u poems) entitled Chen 
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chu shan’. This announcement of the title is followed by the statement th 
YE H — A, kt K Z fll ° In this story we will present (to start with) no more 
than one man, named Chiang Te’. The phrase (or Жо W) rp. Wl 3€ A 
is commonly used in this way to mark the story-tel er'a point of departure. 

The preceding paragraph offers an instance of the author directly addressing 
his reader. He will secure the reader's attention at the beginning of a story by 
this means, as already seen ; at the beginning of a naw stage in the narrative ; 
and for points of particular interest, such as the description of a person's 
appearance. Thus, when in The Guardsans (20) the story-teller is about to 
proceed to a new development, he admonishes his hearers (in this case), Н Ж 8: 
Ж Ff FF ‘now keep your ears clean’ (Le. listen carefully). A description is 
often marked by the question, £r. 3M كم‎ 4: 3] ¥} How would you вау he was 
dressed ?’ Many poems are introduced by a modified form of such a question, 
the phrase ДЖ Fi, 4 ' How oan this be seen 1 ', sometimes followed by ff Ж 
‘Тоок!’ à 

Direct address of the reader occurs in The Canary Murders (26) when the 
story-teller wishes to urge the plausibility of his tale: £k ¥ Ht A WE 25, 
iy FH IR 4% ' Wouldn't you agree that “ there is such в thing as coincidence”’ f’ 

Also connected with this question of plausibility is the interesting feature, 
found in a number of stories, of ‘ interrogation of the story-teller'. It was no 
doubt such a process, occurring in fact, which obliged the story-teller to produce 
a reasonable explanation for every point he made, and which thus necessitated 
the manufacture of watertight plota. An Affair of Passion (3) furnishes an 
example: when the ingenuous young man Wu Shan first meets Chin-nu :— 

Wu Shan, watching her, felt an itching in hie heart. He helped her to 
move her furniture. ‘ Story-teller (B RE tj), you said Wu Shan was a blunt 
and straightforward type of person, who had had no time for gaiety and 
dissipation. How is it, then, that when he sees this woman, his annoyance 
(with her) turns to joy, and he starta helping her مد‎ move her belongings 1 ' 
* Ah, you don't know. When Wu Shan was at home, he was under the strict 
surveillance of his parents... . 

Apuletus, in his novel The Golden Ass, shows the same fear of implausibility, 
the same anxiety to justify himself. The following extract ! calls for comparison 
with the Ku chin Astao shuo passage :— 

(I hear some smart reader objecting: ‘ Look here, Lucius, you were an 
ass, tied up in the mill-house. How were you clever enough to find out the 
secrets of these women?’ ‘ Read on, sir, and you will soon see how I found 
out all about my master’s death. . . .’) 


One further manner of addressing the reader merits attention. It is illustrated 
in a type of phrase borrowed from the old colloquial novel. The novel of. this 
type is usually divided into hus p, which may be translated ‘ chapters’. The 


1 The Golden Ass, translated by Robert Graves, Penguin editior, Harmondsworth, 1950, p. 225. 
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literal meaning of hus is, however, ‘ a time, an occasion ’, and ite use to designate 
a section of a long narrative obviously derives from the story-teller's practice of 
telling his long story in serial form, each recital comprising one episode. He 
would break off his story at some preclimactic point to arouse the curiosity of 
his audience, and would end his day’s performance with some such formuls as 
zk m 4% 3+ FI, EW Кош 4b M ‘If you don't know how things turned 
out after that, you must hear me explain it all next time’. Variations on this 
formula appear in three of the Ku chin hstao shuo stories, although here the 
words are stylistic rather than functional: in а narration of The Lovers’ 
Reunion (23), for instance, the story-teller could not actually have broken off 
with the words, ‘If you don't know whether they did succeed, years later, in 
becoming man and wife, you must hear me explain it all next time’, for they 
occur leas than a quarter way through this piece, which is in any case too short 
to justify two ‘sessions’. А similar formula occurs in The Girl who was 
a Boy (28) shortly before the end of the story ; whilst in A Trial in Hell (31) 
the author ends his prefatory remarks, and clears the way for the story proper, 
with the request, ‘ Please read what follows and then you will understand (all 
this)’. (Note that ‘ read ’ has replaced ‘ listen’, and F m, here translated as 
‘ what follows ’, has already taken on the meaning of ‘ next chapter ’ rather than 
“next time’). 

Frequently the story-teller is obliged to put down one strand of his narrative 
in order to take up another which for some time has suffered neglect. Thus, in 
The Canary Murders (26), after the corpse of young Shen has been found, the 
narrator must go back in time to attend to the boy’s parents, anxiously and 
vainly awaiting his return. The story-teller marks this break in his narrative, 
and transfers the reader’s attention to the new development, with the phrase 
dj f ‘ but let us (now) tell how...’. This is one of the commonest of all the 
story-teller phrases. Often the phrase is preceded by the words 4^ Wi Wi 
‘ (at this point) the story divides into two strands ’. In one variant the word Y 
is replaced by the metaphoric # ‘road’: ‘the story forks (at this point)’. 
A further equivalent is fk F — W, which reverts to my first metaphor, ‘ let 
us put down one-strand '. This phrase does not occur in the Ku chin hstao shuo, 
but may be found in Hsing shih heng yen, chilan 33. Firfally, the words #9) Bg 
may be preceded by Ё Ж, ‘im our story let us (now) rather tell how . . .', 
marking a break in the action, a progression to the next stage, together with 
в transfer of attention from one personage to another. Where there is no 
transfer of attention, but the story-teller merely wishes to announce that he is 
entering on the next stage in the events concerning the same personage, he may 
replace BJ by Н: RE At Н ffe ‘in our story, let us (now) go on to tell how...’. 

On occasion the story-teller, engaged in describing a general situation, may 
wish to suspend his description and leave the reader to imagine the situation as 
developing on ita own, while he proceeds to a new stage. Thus, in The Canary 
Murders (26), the story-teller describes Chang the cooper returning to his wife 
with his ill-gotten gains. He then leaves them to their gloating, to go on to 
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relate the discovery of Shen Hsiu’s corpse. Не uses at this point the very 
common phrase Ж ЖЕ RE F, HI WE ‘but this does not concern us; let us 
rather tell how . . .'. In other instances of this type, H. Bi ог Hj NE ‘let us go 
on to tell how’ replace 4] $t.. Less frequently Ж ZE RE F is used alone. 

The phrase Ж XH occurs frequently as an alternative to Ж E Е T. 
It may be placed at the end of a sentence, and be followed by Ж (or Н) B; 
alternatively, the phrase Ж MH, or a rare substitute Н Ж fg, may occur in 
initial position in a sentence, when Н. WX introduces the next sentence. One 
last phrase must be noted at this point, which is not so much a specific story- 
teller phrase as a common idiom of the language. This is f Ж 4 we ° (all this) 
of course goes without saying’. It is used often to dismiss moidental details 
which can safely be left to the reader’s Imagination. 

The story-teller has a further range of phrases at his disposal when he wishes 
to interrupt his narrative to make a comment, to bring in a poem, or to explam 
some point of difficulty. Explanations are always introduced with the phrase 
БА ZK ‘the fact was that...’. Thus, soon after the opening of The Canary 
Murders (26), the story-teller feels called upon to account for Shen Hsm’s 
fainting fit. He ascribes it to a chronic malady : little that is fortuitous will be 
found in the stories. Such an explanation often takes the form of a flash-back. 

Comments are introduced with the phrase #8 ZK ‘come to speak of 
it.. г, sometimes abbreviated for the sake of rhythm to the isolate ; or, 
more rarely, with Ж à£& ZK ‘when you look at 16... Bg jE ZK is found in 
The Pearl-sewn Shirt (1), when San-ch‘iao-erh is introduced: We xg 2K, Jb Ab 
Wi Bi XH 52 Jm [Йй HE fg ^ Come to speak of it, she was twice as pretty as either 
of her elder sisters ’. 

A type of comment less frequently seen is the prediction. One such is made 
in Merit Recognized (5): when Ma Chou, a pauper, sets out for the capital, the 
story-teller reveals that he is destmed to become President of the Board of 
Civil Office. Nothing is used to introduce the prediction, but it concludes with 
the phrase jH; kk th Ki ° more must be said later of these things ’. 

Poems are most frequently introduced with the phrase JE Æ ‘it was 
precisely (a case of) . . .. Almost equally common is the statement A fe # Ft 
‘ there is a poem in evidence of this’. Another possibility is {Н В,‘ all (he) saw 
w88...'; or at such pointe, as already seen, the story-teller may address 
а rhetorical question to the reader: 72 В # or Xu fe Н, Ж ‘how is this to 
be seen 1 ' 

After any kind of digression, of course, the story-teller must resume his 
narrative. This point of resumption is always marked. The phrase most 
commonly used here is Н. ft," as in The Journey of the Corpse (8): Н Wt di 


1 As by the Aua-pen writers, the phrases Н.Ю and dg] fg aro quito distinct, tho latter 


having an adversative sense which I indicate b “bud let па ( (now) tell how...’. This is not 
and peraphrases the latter as ‘let us for the moment tell how...’ (see Gwoyeu Т 


Commercial Press, 2nd edition, 1048, vol. rrr, pp. 2104 and 2078). 
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Je E — By ЮЕ JH ‘ Let us go on to tell how Yang An-chil, immediately upon 
his arrival in Yao-chou...'. Sometimes H Ё is merely progressive, rather 
than resumptive, as in The Guardians (20) :— 


Ch'en Ta‘ung-shan and his wife, with (their servant) Wang Chi, con- 
tinued their journey. And now we must tell how (Н. B) to the north of the 
Mei-ling Ridge there was a cave called Shen-yang Cave... . 


In yet another type of occurrence, the phrase assumes the function of link 
between prologue and story proper. The prologue to The Fairy's Resoue (33) 
ends with а mention of the anow-spirit, described as a white mule. The story 
proper opens with a horse lost in the snow. This further example of something 
already referred to is introduced with Н. m ‘ and it is further told how . . .. 

The phrase H. f was, of course, common outside the vocabulary of the 
story-teller, and it is often used in the stories for its everyday meaning of 
© moreover ’, rather than for any specific narrative function. The phrase Bj WE, 
which also may be translated ‘ moreover ’, is similar in that it may occur in the 
ordinary course of the text, and be ‘ meaningful’ rather than ‘functional’. In 
one case only, near the beginning of The Lovers’ Reunion (23), Н. 1M is used in 
place of H @. 

When the digression has consisted of something more than a simple verse, 
the story-teller may use the phrase 49] Bg; ‘let us rather tell how...’, which 
indicates that he is conscious of there having been a change of subject. After 
a flash-back or other digression of considerable length a more elaborate phrase 
will often appear. Most common at such a point is BA 5 (Ж 78 ‘ let us indulge 
in no more gossip’: usually 3j WW will follow. An alternative possibility is 
Ks RS ‘let us not become prolix’. 


ІШІ. INTERSPERSED VERSES 


From the pien-wen # ЗС of the T'ang period ! onwards, writers of colloquial 
fiction in China made a practice of punctuating their prose at frequent intervals 
with short verses. Dr. Waley,? writing of this practice, recalls passages of ‘ prose 
poetry ' in the works of Diokens and Virginia Woolf. Such passages may be used 
to induce & deaired response in the reader by inviting'him to share in tho 
&uthor's lyric appreciation of a scene or situation : Dickens particularly favours 
prose poetry when he ів writing in the first person, as in David Copperfield, 
whilst in Virginia Woolf it is allied to the ' stream. of consciousness’. These 
passages have no exact equivalent in old Chinese fiction : nearest to them come 
oertain descriptive passages in parallel prose, of which the following extract from 
The Downfall of a Trastor (22) is an example :— 

1 Scholars have suggested that the name pisn-wen (literally, ‘ changing text") was descriptive 
of the texture of these pieces, where prose and verse alternate. (Bee Cheng Chen-to, $f He ¥, 


Cheng kuo su wen hsush shih حك‎ BE] H X BE gr, 2 vole, Shanghai, 1988; vol. 1, p. 180.) 
1 Preface to Four Cautionary Tales, translated by Harold Acton and Lee Yi-hueh, London, 
1947. 
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Chia She called out, ‘Is anyone here?’ The rush curtains parted and 
a woman came out. And what was the woman's appearance 1 

Face like the full moon, hair like clouds of black ; 

The lightest of paint and powder, her beauty needed no more. 

Artlessly seductive, naturally graceful ; 

Clear eyes, hands of jade, with auspicious face and grave bearing. 

Cloth skirt, thorns for head-ornaments ; 

A village beauty, but more than that : 

Clearly, a beautiful jade embedded in unhewn stone, 

A bright jewel buried in a ditch. 

Even an idiot would feel his soul soar, 

And the heart of а traveller is easily moved.! 


If we are to look for an exact equivalent of the prose poetry of Dickens it 
must be in later work, Western-influenced, for instance in the landscape 
descriptions of Liu E’s novel Lao-ts'an yu cht. 

The much more frequent short verses of the hua-pen stories have no such 
poetic value. They do, however, like the prologue-anecdotes and the story- 
teller phrases, have functions to perform which are dictated by the narrative 
art itself. These functions are indicated in the paragraphs which follow, where 
ilustrations are again taken whenever possible from The Journey of the 
Corpse (8) and The Canary Murders (20). 

The commonest metre is the shth [Өз in four lines, each of seven syllables, 
rhyming a-a-b-a. The unrhymed couplet is common, the five-syllable line lees во. 
Verses with lines of four or віх syllables occur, though rarely. Poems in the 
iz'u 8) metre (with lines of varying but fixed length) are frequently found, but 
these are not always the work of the story-teller. If they are not put into the 
mouths of personages in the story, they are usually quoted as pieces by well- 
known Sung poets (although, in fact, the most frequently quoted poet is 
Hu Tseng 59 sr, of the late T‘ang period). 

Each chüan of the Ku chin hstao shuo opens with a verse. Almost always 
this embodies a moral precept, of which the о story is an illustration. 
The opening poem of The Journey of the Corpse (8) is unusually long, consisting 
of twelve lines: the first four lines announce the theme of the piece :— 

Friendship, for the ancients, was a contract between hearts ; 
For the men of to-day, the contract is between faces. 

With hearts united, men live and die together ; 

Friends of the surface will not share each other's poverty. 


peg es Bk HR Mo PF ЖЕ 1 Ж. 
пета KR عد‎ 88. E KE FH НЫ BR. BF 35 OAL. E ЖН BE 
BGLO BEXAAÉS нава HA 
A D dà XGA 10 x E, 

Ud A RE EERE ФЛ, 

HD "T A ЖЖ 4, kî d 35 ЖЖ 8, 
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The poem which opens The Canary Murders (26) gives a preview of the 
action, which is followed by a somewhat gratuitous moral application :— 
A bird it was at the root of the trouble : 
Seven lives lost—what a lamentable case | 
Note, all of you, this tragic lesson : 
Do not let your sons and daughters neglect "their home.! 

Each ohtian, likewise, uses a poem to mark its close. This concluding poem 
sums up the lesson taught. 

At points throughout his narrative the story-teller will pause to strees the 
moral lesson to be learnt from the incident he has just narrated. Thus, when in 
The Journey of the Corpse (8) Wu Pao-an’s wife has received help from Yang 
An-chi, the comment is made :— 

The good will meet with help from the good ; 
The wicked will suffer oppression from the wicked.* 

Only а limited number of poems are thus concerned with furthering the 
didactic purpose to which the particular story has been put. Others have 
different functions. The use of certain story-teller phrases to mark a transfer of 
attention from one personage to another has been noted above. It is interesting 
that, m The Journey of the Corpse (8), whenever such transfer of attention occurs 
the break is emphasized by the appearance of a short poem, which may or may 
not then be followed by the phrase Jj #8. 

Many of the ‘ break’ poems are of a descriptive character. They provide 
a means of pointing a metaphor or simile, as in the following example (when 
& Tansomed prisoner is released Kuo Chung-hsiang watches him go) :— 

He watches with his eyes another bird soar away, 
But he is locked in a cage—how can he get out 1? 
Or again, in The Canary Murders (26), Shen Hsiu goes blithely off to the woods, 
and the story-teller reveals that he is going to his death :— 
(Like) a pig or а lamb to the slaughter, 
Seeking with every step the road to death.“ 

Poems of greater value to the reader are those which comment on the action, 
reminding him of the significance of what has passed. Whén Li Meng’s forces, in 
The Journey of the Corpse (8), have been overwhelmed by the barbarians, the 
story-teller reminds us of Kuo Chung-hsiang’s unheeded advice :— 

... Had (Li) but listened then to the plan to retreat, 

Who of the barbarian hordes would have dared to show his head f ® 


ROS GEO MS. LHR T Bo 


EARNER XO ЖЖ Ж,‏ 180 علا 
‘FARRAR BAHA FH FHA Ж‏ 
Xo FH ER PE oH Ko‏ كر طقل TR Eh‏ 
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Other poems, even more helpful, spotlight points which might otherwise have 
escaped attention. In The Judgment of Magistrate T'eng (10), for instance, 
Ni Shan-chi, who once refused his younger brother a piece of silk, is eventually 
obliged to make presents to the clan elders to secure their support in face of the 
boy's accusations. The story-teller commenta :— 

. . . To-day you have to waste money on buying the support of the three 
clans: It would have been cheaper to give the boy that piece of silk. 
One short verse from An Emperor's Piety (37), which is actually put into 

the mouth of a personage in the story, has the appearance of a genuine popular 
jingle.* It comprises four linea, each of four syllables, rhyming a-a-b-a, and is 
sung at the cremation of the humble priest Fan Tao :— 

Fan Tao, Fan Tao, 

Every day by the kitchen stove. 

From the fire (will come) a golden lotus ; 

Over and over, over and over.? ' 


Often a proverb or popular saw is put into verse form. An example ocours 
in The Canary Murders (20) :— 

When the old turtle won't turn tender 
You shift the blame on to the firewood.* 

Verses of some merit are by no means uncommon. Hackneyed similes are 
often presented in а new and arresting guise, as in the description of Shen 
Hain’s mother, overwhelmed with grief on learning of the murder of her son :— 

Body like the (waning) moon at cock-crow, half-hidden behind the hills, 

Spirit like a (dying) lamp at the third watch, the oil already gone. 

The swift flight of time is described in novel fashion in two poems from 
A Husband's Wrath (38) : first wittily :— 

The rook flies off, the hare leaps by, 

Night and morning alternate with never a break. 

(The goddess) Nü-wa stopped at smelting stones to patch the sky, 
Even she could not gum up the sun and moon." 


foo PARR RHR Иш EH POE п (BH шу bo a 
misprint for Ж.) red ot 

з For an outstanding example of the use of comparable jingles by & present-day writer, see 
Chao Bhu-li's novel, Lå Yw-ts'ai pas bua Ж AE Xil, FE A T dj BG, written in 1043 ; Chung 
Exo jen min wen i ts'ung she rh BA Б ЗС e Ж FF edition, Tientain, 1049. 

"ЖЕЖ ФЕН KK. 

KRG, MRS A. 

The golden lotus repeatedly refined by fire is used as a symbol for Fan Tao, destined after 
repeated moarnations to attain the Western Paradise. 


‘SERA, SMBH Ж. 


‘SURE AKAM = BB BE, 
٠ ' Rook’ and ‘hare’ stand, respectively, for the zodiacal constellations фф, corresponding 


to Hyades, and f}, corresponding to Scorpio. 
"BRAD BKEEE AR RAM ARM KH 
8 75 2 85 8 Я, 
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Then, with graphic nature-imagery :— 
See the drooping (fresh shoots of the) willows : 
Turn your head, and the wheat is golden. 
Before the song of the cicadas has ceased 
The wild geese are forming into line (to fly об)! 
IV. SYNTAOTIOAL FEATURES 

The statement that hua-pen stories are written in colloquial Chinese needs 
considerable amplification. What is meant, primarily, is that many features of 
the syntactical vocabulary of the stories are to be found in modern Pekingese. 
Professor B. Karlgren, in an illuminating article on grammatical features of 
certain Ming and later novels," lists some 30 syntactical words, commonly 
found in modern Pekmgese, which he observed also in each of his texts. He 
alludes to ‘many more’, which, as he implies, it would be impracticable to 
enumerate. These ‘common.’ features listed by Karlgren are to be found, in 
general, throughout all of the Ku chin Astao shuo stories. 

Other features are worthy of note, as occurring in some stories but not in 
others: from their incidence in (or total absence from) various stories it is 
possible roughly to distinguish four progressive states of language, from the near- 
classical to a state which approaches what must have been the everyday speech 
of the late-Ming period. These ‘ distinctive’ features are as follows :— 

(i) The phrase ffl] f&, concluding a statement, roughly to be translated ав 

“and that will be all right’. 

( Verbalauxiliary ¥#, in such phrases as BE Hf F Ж ‘came rolling down’. 
(ш) Prefix JL, appearing before HÈ ‘who?’ and Ej ‘self’. 

iv) The term J} + or Hj F 3K for ‘fellow’. 

) dk meaning ‘ which ؟‎ ' 

The above are to be found only in fully colloquial texte, and are common in 
Sung writings. 

(vi) РЕ, ‘eat’, used as co-verb introducing the agent of an action, or as 
auxiliary introducing a main verb which is to be translated by an 
English pasatve form. 

(vii) Noun-sufix ў. . 

(viii) Noun-suffix FH. 

The above are common to Sung colloquial and to later colloquial, but 
increased frequency indicates closer approximation to speech. 

(ix) Disyllabio post-nominal indications of place, of the type of Ж M, 
X 10 ‘inside’. 

(x) X 78 meaning ' not have’ (as opposed to classical 4&, Sung colloquial 
isolate 3X). 

UE ROGER. mom RE CN. 

m XE og, MEERI. 


1! New Excursions in Chinese Grammar’, Bulletin of the Museum of Far Fastern Antiquities 
No. 24, 1052, pp. 51-80. 
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(x) Æ BE ‘how?’ (as opposed to classical 3m ff, Sung colloquial 
as ^E, E Hb, eto.). 
(xu) Pf JA ' therefore ' (as opposed to classical gk, Sung colloquial 9 pt). 

(хш) Final particle І, which seems in some instances to be an equivalent 

of modern Pekingese WE, giving the sense of ‘just now in the 
course of...’; and in other instances to have exclamatory 
force. 

The above features are peculiar to poet-Bung colloquial. 

The table below records the incidence of these syntactical features in 
twelve selected stories, and in two test-pieces: chilan 15 of the Ching pen 
tung su hsiao shuo (the story Ts'o chan Ts‘us Ning $A Wy tH 3K, which also 
appears as chian 33 of the Hsing shih heng yen) ; and chapters 51 and 52 of the 
novel Chin Ping Mes. There is good authority to accept the Ching pen tung su 
Һајао shuo story ав a genume Sung product. At the other end of the time-scale, 
the Chin P*tng Met has been assigned to the last quarter of the 16th century. 

Four common ‘ story-teller phrases ' have also been tabulated. Phrases of 
this type occur only infrequently in the Chin Ping Met, which of course is not 
& product of the story-tellers. 

It must be emphasized that all hua-pen, including the Ku chin hstao shuo 
stories, are short enough for the incidence of particular features to be governed 
to some extent by chance. For other reasons, too, it would be hazardous to 
attempt to date storiea, or to list them in even the roughest chronological 
order, by reference to linguistic features alone. It is essential to recognize 
‘deliberate’ style as opposed to ‘mvoluntary’ style: by deliberate style is 
meant the conscious use of archaic language to produce a desired literary 
effect, and allowance must be made for this tendency. © Involuntary ' style is 
marked by those features of syntax which a man writing in colloquial at а given 
period must inevitably make use of: one of the few certamties is that the 
prevalence of such forms as #% jj, 2 BE, and Bf JA establishes a text as 
composed very much later than the Sung period." In practice, of course, it 
follows that an early story tends to be written in a near-classical style, whereas 
the few stories known to be of late-Ming composition are written in late- Ming 
colloquial style; but'it would be foolish to assume that because the style of 
a particular story is near-classical, that story could not have been written in 
imitation of the ancients by a man of the late-Ming period. 

In investigating the period of composition of certain stories, therefore, 
1 used language criteria anly to support other evidence, or to justify & hypothesis 
when no other evidence was to hand. The present object is to distinguish four 
states of language, which may be labelled ‘ near-clasaical ’, * semi-colloquial ’, 
‘colloquial’, and ‘late-colloquial’. The selected stories whose language 
features are tabulated below have been distributed between these four states. 

18 BR ia, in fact, found in certain plays of the Yuan ch'u hevan jp HH ¥; but we 
may have to reckon with a revision of the Ytan colloquial of those texte pror to publication m 
1595. 


TABLE 


(0 = no occurrence ; 1 == infrequent oocurrenoe ; 2 == frequent oocurrenoe.) 
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The Tryst of Two Friends (16), an example of the near-classical style, is one 
of a number of stories set in early times, in this case the middle of the 
Ist century A.D. It is clearly a traditional tale. No story-teller phrases appear, 
beyond the opening words ‘ To-day we will speak of a Astu-te‘as . . .’. Pronouns, 
particles, and other syntactical words from classical Chinese occur throughout ; 
direct speech is always introduced by Н (as opposed to Sung-Ming iM, 
modern  ); and the influence of clasaical style is to be observed in the 
sequences of four-syllable rhythmic groups. Classical features are even more 
marked in dialogue than m narrative. The remaining vocabulary, however, is 
largely that of colloquial Chinese ; and of Karlgren’s ‘common’ features the 
following occur: attributive Ay, Kk used as copula, perfective particle "f, 
demonstrative 3f, classifier ff, pronouns fk, 4h. The table shows that of the 
distinctive features, only d; ‘ which ?’ occurs. i 

It is not possible to make olear-out distinctions between the remaining three 
states. A story is assigned to one or another category according to the prevalence 
in ite text of the distinctive colloquial features. Thus, The Ghosts’ Revenge (24), 
which appears from other evidence to have been composed in the 18th century, 
shows none of the features of later colloquial, and at the same time has a very 
restricted complement of story-teller phrases. On the other hand, The Gold 
Натри (2), which bears no indication of time-setting but which I take to be 
a Ming story, lacks the Sung feature Д] (fj, has all the later features except 
B and FF J4, and is well-equipped with story-teller phrases. The Canary 
Murders (26), which was probably composed at about the same period as The 
Ghosts’ Revenge (24), is at a middle level between ‘ semi-colloquial and ‘ late- 
colloquial’: it has frequent occurrences of the Sung (and later) verbal auxiliary 
غير‎ and a fairly full complement of story-teller phrases, but:none of the features 
of later colloquial. 


V. AROHAISMS, COLLOQUIALISMB AND CLICHÉS АВ Styuistio DEVICES 

In the preceding section I made broad distinctions between four states of 
language. lt is possible to assign the language of any given hua-pen story to 
one or other of these four states. Within each of the four broad bands indicated, 
however, the language of a particular story may vary аз occasion demands 
between & more archaic style and a closer approximation to speech. The object 
of such variation of style is the securing of literary effects, some of which are 
indicated in the paragraphs which follow. 

The adaptation of style to situation may be illustrated by quotation of two 
speeches made by Ch'en T'uan in The Story of a Recluse (14). In the first, he is 
philosophizing before the Emperor :— 

FRAP BA UNS xo 75 E 8: 3 7, IE E HR BW معطلا‎ 
CMs X Ht Ж. 
To-day the ruler is enlightened and his ministers men of goodwill. 

There is prosperity and diligent attention to the work of administration. 

(Your) merit and virtue spread in every direction, (your) glory and fame 
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will be passed down the generations for ever. The path of self-cultivation 
сап offer you nothing further to this. 
These strictly classical phrases must be compared with the second speech, 
in colloquial language, made by Ch'en Tuan to the youths destined to become 
Emperors of the Sung dynasty :— 
fk 5 LUBE 85 Bi d X 8# £ BE, 
‘The stars of you two brothers are greater by far than his’. 

A more classical style is used for documents, as in The Journey of the 
Corpse (8), and for dialogue between men of ancient times or men of exalted 
rank. High moral sentiments may also be couched in a classical style studded 
with quotations, as when A-hsiu in The Gold Hatrpins (2) protesta against her 
father’s rejection of a penniless suitor. 

A more colloquial style may be used for comic effect; to add realism 
(colloquialiams and slang abound in scoldings and naggings) ; or to mark low- 
life characters, robbers, go-betweens, and во on. 

It is interesting to observe how, in humorous passages, linguistic devices are 
employed to heighten the comic effect. A favourite device is the reiteration of 
a grammatical construction, as in the following example from The Lovers’ 
Reunion (23), satirizing Su-hsiang’s infatuation for Chang Shun-mei :— 

ЖАТУУ ЖЮ خا ,2 ك2‎ Ж DoD d NS TB 
ъа T. EP do T, MRT 52 
This ogling by Shun-mei so excited the girl that she couldn't restrain 
herself: her eyes grew blurred, her heart grew flurried, her legs grew weak, 
her feet grew leaden, and for a long time she stood there foolishly gaping. 

The device recurs shortly afterwards, to describe Chang, impatiently 

awaiting a second glimpse of his light 0’ love :— 
ee. BEAKER SRS - жит eT 
Shun-mei... went straight to the place of their encounter the previous 
evening, and there stood for a while, paced about for a while, sought for 

a while, leaned for a while, stood gaping for a while, but still he waited in 

vain for a glimpse of her. . 


A verse in The Robbed Miser (36) describes in comic fashion the charms of 
в maid-servant. The girl is anatomized in twelve lines identical in pattern. The 
first line, getting the pattern, ів Md X& X& n 3% GZ ‘fine black hair’. Three 
features of the pattern are to be noted: reiteration of a construction, as 
described above ; descriptive phrase consisting of a descriptive isolate as first 
syllable, followed by a qualifying monosyllable which is reduplicated ; and use 
of the noun-suffix 53. Reiteration of this suffix is used for comic effect in an 
earlier passage in the same story, deecribing the miserliness of the wealthy 
Chang Fu :— 
4b Ж Ж BOX: RR — 30 WE. dU 2 А a, {К М Uns Н f 
$5 v. PF А RR Sd, i JH UN Fus IX AL RE Fo. 
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If he found a copper coin lying on the ground, he would polish it up till 
jt shone like a mirror, tap it till it rang like a chime, pick it clean till it 
would cut like a saw, address it as ‘my son’ (5, here is a semantic word), 
give it a kiss, and put it in his bag. 

Remarks such as those made by Clement Egerton on the style of the Chin 
P*ing Мез, then, do not apply to these hua-pen stories. In the preface to The 
Golden Lotus,’ his translation of the novel, he writes :— 

This depreciatory attitude to the novel of the learned class in China is, 
perhaps, responsible for the absence of any true development of style. The 
Ohin Ping Mei is written in а sort of telegraphese. There are no flowers of 
language. And when the author goes beyond plain narrative, his deecrip- 
tions are bare and devoid of any very picturesque quality. 
Pictureequeness in the stories, more so than in the novel of which Egerton 

was speaking, is furthered by the use of a large number of stock phrases, 
clichés which at once enrich texture and diminish individuality, so that one 
story may read very much, at certain points, like another. The use of cliché 
is most noticeable in indications of the passage of time. The following could 
almost be classed with the story-teller phrases as marking stages in the 
narrative rather than carrying literal meaning to the reader: Ж В ا‎ 4 
‘time flew like an arrow’; Н H ЖП i$ ‘ days and months passed like a weaver's 
shuttle ’ (the latter two phrases are often coupled together); 3 BR iM Ж or 
ЖЕ 7 ‘ time sped by’; 3t BE # 38 ‘ time passed like the olicking of fingers’ ; 
Ж Ж = H A Ж, ‘more than three months had passed unnoticed’. Journeys 
-are described in groups of clichés of which the following passage from The 
Canary Murders (26) provides examples :— 
hE, RE Ж f dk dE BR 17 OX AB), ЖА H, 
ak m) 3 x 

Shen Үй, on his journey, ate when hungry and drank when thirsty, 
rested each night and set out again each morning, and after many days 
like this he arrived in the Eastern Capital. 
Four-character phrases are used commonly to describe: a man busily 

occupied : $H Ж We zb, SR Ж PG ЭЖ on the go from dawn till dusk, hurrying 
and soanying ша 0 "قط‎ ; a man in a quandary: Æ BÀ X; 38 ‘ casting 
to and fro in his mind’; poverty: — Xu Pt ‘ poor as if washed (clean of all 
he possessed) *. Often a fonr ام‎ phrase is fabricated by transposing the 
parte of two disyllabic م‎ да thus Hb de X = (1-2-34) becomes 
BE de x Ж (1-3-24) ‘ take off clothes’. ١ 
. Further commonly enoountered picturesque phrasee are (deecribing be- 
wilderment) : BB T п £r FF, E T F 18 Ж KB‘ his mouth opened and 
wouldn't shut, his hands dropped to his sides and wouldn't come up again’ ; 
(describing a quick departure) — i MW 3E T ' went off like a puff of smoke’ ; 
(describing a man on the run) Be fF gb. HY Xj, Ў, ‘came and went like a ghost’. 
1 Vol. т (London, 1939), р. vill. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
ADDITIONAL NOTES TO IDRIST8 ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


Since Professor Franceaco Gabrieli’s announcement to the twenty-third 
International Congreas of Orientalista at Cambridge (August, 1954) has raised: 
the hope that preparations for a new and complete edition of Idrist’s Geography 
will soon begin, І shall not withhold any longer the small additions which I have 
to make to my note in BSOAS, xm/4, 1951, p. 1045. 

Wads ent. ldrisi describes it, in his chapter on the British Isles, as the 
nearest place to England on the Continent and belonging to [frénds. It occurs 
several times also in his chapter on Francia, Normandy, Flanders, eto., where 
the main passage 1 shows it as ' a very small town on the sea shore from which 
one sails over to England 25 miles away’. It is now commonly accepted that 
Wadi snt denotes Wissant, a former port not far from Cape Gris Nez in the 
direction of Calais, most frequented for the crossing of the channel until the 
14th century." Dr. Beeston’s explanation of the Arabic form of Wissant, ‘ with 
the first part of the name rationalized into the Arabic wads ’ (BSOAS, кш /2, 
1950, p. 273), is all too brief. Wad? has certainly influenced the shaping of the 
Arabic form ° but not, as a reader may infer; by the interpolation of ad into 
v—3. It is just the presence of this element which makes it certain that Wads snt 
is Wissant, rendered as ita Flemish inhabitants pronounced it. That Wissant is 
Germanic, with the meaning of ‘ White Sand ’, is borne out by the older forms 
of the name. Of the ample documentary evidence kindly gathered for me by my 
son Martin Wittek in Brussels I quote, above all, from Comte de Loisne, 
Diotionnatre Topographaque du Pas-de-Calats, Paris, 1907, p. 406 : ‘ Britanntous 
portus (Le., port for England) gut ab albedine arenae vulgari nomine appellatur 
Witsand’ (Lambert d’Ardres, s. хш). On the same page one finds, among 
others, forms like Whsteand (А.р. 1048), Gustsand (1100), Witsand and Wsizand 
(s. x), Wytsand (s. хп), Witeanda (1177), Wstheand (1229). To these I add 
Wethsand (a.D. 1036), quoted in Auguste Vincent, Topomomie de la France, 
Bruxelles, 1937, p. 157, because it comes nearest to Idrisi’s spelling, especially 
if (as Professor В. Lewis suggests to me) we assume 8 maghrabl КЕИШ 
of wads аз ‘ wed(i) ’. 

Wadi sni takes ita place, therefore, among those toponyms which were 
supplied by an informant familiar with the local pronmnciation. The same also 


1W. Hoenerbech, Deutschland und soins Nachbaridnder nach der grossen Geographs des 
Idrisi (Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 21), Stuttgart, 1088, p. 62; Jaubert, п, p. 364. 

a Hoenerbech, рр. 60, 62, 64, 65. Jaubert, п, р. 423, in the chapter on England, only 
tentatively proposed for Wadi smi Wissant, whereas ш the previous chapter on Francia, etc., 
finding rt there first, in а longish enumeration of localities, closely followed by Wirin, he always 
takes these two names as belonging together and denoting ‘la rivière de Saint-Valery’ (п, 
pp. 868—5). 

з Hoenerbaoh, p. 60, п. 108, quotes from Idrisf as another example: Vendilekagi (Skagen, 
the Skaw) = widi lasgiga. 
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‚ Beers to hold good for Ifránds which Dr. Beeston (loc. cit., pp. 266, 278) takes 
‘to mean ‘Flanders’, whereas Jaubert (п, 423) understood it as ‘ France’. 
It is true that Idris! normally renders ‘ France’ (or ‘ Francia’) by Ifransiya 
(e.g. Jaubert, п, рр. 243, 357, 368; Hoenerbach, pp. 48, 50, 51, 63), but 
افراندس‎ is also graphically nearer to 4..3 افر‎ than to افلاندرس‎ (e.g. Jaubert, 
п, pp. 357, 368; Ноепеграоћ, pp. 48, 62) or sill (Jaubert, п, p. 363; 
Hoenerbach, р. 60) ‘ Flanders’. Though Idrisi lists Wadî sni among the towns 
of Flanders (ibid.), Flanders itself figures among those countries which he 
describes as being under the malik al-Ifransya (Jaubert, п, р. 365; 
Hoenerbach, p. 63). In our passage Wad? ent is just mentioned as the nearest 
continental port; in this Knglish perspective it is certainly more appropriate 
to locate it by naming the large political unit to which it belongs rather than 
the province. I therefore suggest that Idrisi’s ard Ifrands means ‘ the land of 
France’ and not ‘the country of Flanders’, Ifrands being a form orally 
received like Wûdt eni, whereas [fransiya comes from a literary source. 

There are, as I have previously pointed out, a number of names in Idriai 
which clearly do not belong to the series of toponyms put down in their local 
form, but seem rather to come from a map, e.g. Ingiliera, Londres, Dubres, and 
rianiza. This latter I proposed rashly to understand as ‘ R(iver) Tamsa’, 
which would point to a map inscribed in English. That Idrisi should have 
possessed such an English map is most improbable and, moreover, the other 
names of this series have an outspoken Romance aspect. I am now rather 
inclined to regard riantza as standing for ‘ R(io) Tamisa ’, and the inscriptions 
of the supposed map ae being made in one of the Romance vernaculars of the 
Tberian peninsula. 

The conception that England and Scotland are separate islands appears, as 
in Idrisi, on a Turkish map of 1567, the so-called Als Macar Reis Atlass, od. Fevzi 
Kurtoğlu, 1935 (on this ‘ Atlas ’ see A. Adnan-Adrvar, Osmanlı Türklerinde slim, 
Istanbul, 1943, pp. 74-8). I mention this without inferring that this Turkish 
map, which is of the portulan type, continues traditions which go back to 
Idrisi. 

8 PAUL WITTEK 


THE DATE OF THE END OF THE REIGN OF KUMARA GUPTA I AND 
THE SUCCESSION AFTER HIS DEATH 

The Girar Inscription of Skanda Gupta,! read in conjunction with the 
Bhitar! Inscription of the same king, shows that Skanda Gupta came to the 
throne while the Gupta Empire was in great difficulties as a result of the 
invasion of the Hünas and the mysterious Pugyamitras. On pacifying the 
country Bkanda gave much thought to the choice of governors for the outlying 
provinces, and decided to appoint one Parnadatta as governor of Surastra. 


1 Corpus Inscriptomum Indioarwm (henceforth O.I.I.), Н, no. 14, pp. 56 ff. 
1 ibid., no. 18, p. 53 ff. 
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Parnadatta, presumably on reaching his province, appointed his son Cakrapalita 
as governor of the city of Girinagara. Cakrapalita endeared himself to the 
citizens by his justice, courtesy, and kindness. ‘ Then, in the course (of time) ' 
(atha kramena), in the month Bhadrapüda of the Gupta year 136 (August, 
A.D. 455), the great embankment of the Sudardana Lake burst, and much of 
the surrounding country was flooded. Cakrapálita expeditiously repaired the 
damage, completing the work on the first day of Grigma of Gupta year 137 
(April, 456), and the inscription was engraved to commemorate his beneficence. 

In a recently published work which we review elsewhere in this journal *, 
Dr. B. P. Sinha maintains that the Girnar Inscription does not necessarily imply 
that Skanda Gupta was on the throne when the embankment burst ?; but we 
find it very difficult to put any other interpretation on the words atha 211 
with which the vivid description of the calamity is introduced ; they imply, 
that at the time Cakrapalita was already city governor, and had held his post 
long enough to become popular with the citizens; and Cakrapalita was the 
nominee, of his father, who had been appointed by Skanda Gupta. Therefore 
Skanda Gupta must have been well established on the throne by August, 455. 

The inscriptions show that Skanda Gupta was the son of Kumara Gupta I, 
whom he succeeded. On their evidence alone it would appear that the death 
of Kumara Gupta must have occurred at least a year before the bursting of the 
Sudaréana Lake, and perhaps even earlier, for it is explicitly stated that Skanda 
did not succeed in reconquering the empire until after his father’s death.* It is 
almost universally held, however, that Kumara Gupta did not die until the 
Gupta year 136, which began in March, д.р. 455. This view depends entirely on 
a unique silver coin of Kumara Gupta, which bears the date 136. In our opinion, 
however, this coin is not sufficient to outweigh the evidence of the Girnar 
Inscription. Even at the present time coins may be issued in the name of a dead 
king for some months after his death, and in the troublous times of Skanda 
Gupta's accession the master of a provincial mint might well continue to issue 
coins in the hame of the former king for even longer. The evidence becomes 
still weaker when we examine the matter more closely. As far aa we know, the 
coin in question was last seen nearly 60 years ago by Dr. Vincent Smith in 
a private collection’; he stated that it had a well-preserved date, but 
apparently it has not been examined since, and its present whereabouts are 
unknown to us. Though all authorities refer to Smith for Kumara Gupta’s 
death in A.D. 455, we prefer to reject the evidence of the coin in favour of that 
of the inscription, and suggest that he died in A.D. 454, or perhaps even earlier. 

The gold dinaras of Kumara Gupta I are of в standard of approximately 
126 grains ; those of his son Skanda Gupta are of 182 and 144-6 grains; while 

1 jbid., p. 60, line 15. шам و‎ ae ОИ ee 
a small scratch m the stone. 

1 Beo р. 408. 

з The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha (henceforth DK M), Patna, 1984, p. 45. 

4 ОП, ili, р. 54, lines 12-18. 

5 Journal of the Asiatic Booty of Bengal, 1894, part 1, p. 175. 
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those of Püru Gupta are of the heavier 144-6-grain standard only. On the 
authority of Cunningham ! it was generally accepted that the heavier coins of 
Skanda and Piru Gupta were actually of lower gold content: Cunningham 
based his conclusion on the analysis of 48 ooins of the lighter and nine of the, 
heavier standard, and claimed that the former contained an average of 
108-4 grams of gold while the latter contained only 73 grains. In the course 
of Dr. Sinha’s research in London five coins of Skanda Gupta’s lighter and three 
of his heavier issue in the British Museum were analysed, together with one of 
Püru Gupta ; it was found that if anything the proportion of gold in the heavier 
issue was greater than that in the lighter. It is very surprising that 
Cunningham’s results differed so considerably from those of the more recent 
analysis, but it is evident that the older hypothesis, that there were financial 
difficulties at the end of Skanda Gupta’s reign which resulted in a debasement 
of the coinage, is no longer tenable. 

Dr. Sinha assumes from this, however, that, once the evidence of the new 
analysis is accepted, we have no data on the basis of which to put the issues of 
Skanda Gupta in chronological order, or to place the coins of the shadowy 
Piru Gupta in the series. But the series of Gupta gold coins shows a gradual 
inorease of weight from Samudra Gupta to Skanda Gupta,? and no gold coins of 
the 144-6-grain standard can be definitely attributed to Skanda’s predecessors. 
It is a priori probable that he imitated in his first issues the lower standard 
of his father, and later in his reign raised the standard to 144-6 grains. No 
coins of Piru Gupta of the lighter standard are attested, and it is thus likely, 
by the same criterion, that he succeeded his brother Skanda, and issued coins 
of the same weight as Skanda’s later issues. This very reasonable and generally 
accepted theory Dr. Sinha rejects,“ believing that Piru Gupta, the legitimate 
heir, was ousted by Skandsa Gupta after a very brief reign, and, that, when 
Skanda Gupta died without heirs, the succession passed through Ehe family of 
Püru Gupta. As well as from his coins, Piru Gupta is known бо us from a 
number of genealogical seals of his виссеввотв,5 which prove the Gupta 
Ime did, in fact, descend through him. 

Dr. Sinha’s chief argument in favour of his hypothesis is that Püru Gupta 
had the best legal claim to the throne. Of all the great Gupta emperors Skanda 
Gupta is the only one the name of whose mother is not mentioned in inscriptions ; 
it is therefore generally, though not universally, accepted that he was not the 
son of the chief queen, and thus not the legal heir to the throne. Indeed, 
a strange and little-noticed passage in the Bhitari inscription, stating that he 
was raised to Aryan status by the panegyrics of bards,* suggests that he was the 


1 Coins of Medieval India, London, 1894, p. 16. 

1 DK M, p. 47. 

3 J. Allan, Cosme of the Gupta Dynasties . . . in the Drybiah Museum, London, 1014, p. amon f. 
* РКИ, pp. 28 ff. 

5 Memoir of the Archeological Survey of India, no. 66, 1942, pp. 64 ff. 

‘CII, xi, p. 54, line 15. 
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son of a humble éfidra concubine. Piru Gupta, on the other hand, was certainly 
the son of a senior queen, Anantadevi, whose name is recorded in the genealogies ; 
thus he had the better claim to the throne. ‘It is hence natural’, writes 
Dr. Sinha, ‘ to presume that he must have come to the throne immediately after 
the death of Kumara Gupta, but was soon after pushed aside by his abler 
atep-brother Skanda Gupta. To adapt this hypothesis to the numismatic 
evidence we must assume that Piru Gupta ascended the throne in the midst of 
the troubles accompanying the death of Kumara Gupta, but found time in the 
few months of his reign to raise the standard of his gold coinage, when he might 
rather be expected to have reduced it; Skanda Gupta ousted his brother, but 
spared the lives of his brother’s children ; finding coins of two very similar 
standards current he continued to mint both; on his death the sons of Piru 
Gupta succeeded him, and adopted the heavier standard. 

There is no evidence of Piru Gupte in Skanda’s inscriptions, which suggest 
that he was the immediate successor of Kumara Gupta. Admittedly it is said 
that the Goddess of Fortune ‘ passed by all other sons of kings’ (manujendra- 
putran, perhaps ‘ of the king '),! but she is nowhere stated to have shown any of 
them even her temporary favour. That the line passed through Püru Gupta is 
best explained on the hypothesis that he ousted Skanda Gupta and removed 
Skanda’s heirs. The inscriptions suggest that Skanda Gupta was favoured by 
his father and renowned for his military prowess before his accession to the 
throne. In our opinion Dr. Sinha has produced no evidence to invalidate the 
orthodox theory that Skanda Gupta, though of inferior birth, won the favour 
of his father and, on his father’s death, became emperor by virtue of his 
popularity and ability, to be succeeded by his brother Püru Gupta, the 
legitimate heir through whom the line passed. This hypothesis is by no means 
certain, buggintil new evidence appears it is still the most reasonable. 


А. L. BASHAM 


DID MIDDLE INDIAN KNOW AN ABL. 8G. М. N. IN -AM 1 


In his exhaustive treatment of the language of the Vasudevahinds by 
Sahghad&saganin (ed. Caturvijaya and Punyavijaya, Bhavanagar, 1930) 
in the eighth volume of this Bulletin (BSOS, ушт, 1935-7, pp. 319 ff.) Aledorf 
mentions ав one of the most interesting and remarkable archaic forms in this 
text an ablative ag. m. n. ending in -am, which he tres to explain as a normal 
development of the common abl. in -#. The passages in which he noted this 
strange ablative ending are: tao ntesaranto dukkhamaranam (Skt. tato 
nirasarigyad duhkha-maranat) ‘ then he would have escaped a miserable death ’ 
(6, 13); pavvayakandaram viniggayd (Skt. parvatakandarad vwinirgaiau) * both 
of them came out of the cave of the mountain’ (146, 29); cukka st ayaram 
(Skt. oyutasy дойт) ‘ you have fallen from the &càra ' (227, 24). As additional 


1 DKM, рр. 32-8. ` 8 071, lii, p. 59, шше 5. 
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evidence for his thesis Alsdorf quotes a few instances from Pali, due to Lüders, 
which he supposes likewise to contain an abl. sg. m. n. ending in -am, viz. yatháps 
bhamaro puppham vannagandham ahethayam | paleti rasam ddaya, evam game 
muni oare ‘even as the bee, without injurmg (its) colour or scent, flies away 
from the flower with ita juice, во let the sage dwell in his village ' (Dhammapada 
49); pucchīmi tam yakkha mahünubháea : kattha-thito paralokam na bhayets 
‘I ask you, О mighty yakga: being in what condition need he not fear the other 
world f ’ (Jat. 468, 18c-d; of. ibid, 14 £.) ; akatam dukkatam seyyo, расоһа 
{арай dukkatam | katam oa sukatam seyyo, yam Кайа nànutappats (Dhp. 314 
= Вашу. Nik. 1, 49); jayam veram pasavats, dukkham sets ратаўно upasanto 
sukham sets hited jayaparajayam (ibid., 201; for the translation of the latter 
two passages, see below). 

Alsdorf’s reasoning m explaining the ending -am as an ablative termination 
is extremely simple: all the verbs ocourrmg in the above passages govern the 
ablative case, so the ending -am must be an ablative. Besides, m AMg. there 
exist the adverbs sakkham and. hetham explained by Pischel ($ 114) as accusatives 
alongside of В. sakkha and Amg.JM. Аейла. Now in Alsdorf’s opinion this 
furnishes sufficient proof of sakkham and hetham being regular ablatives going 
directly back to sakkhat (Skt. eakgat) and heffhat (Skt. adhahsthat). 

In reasoning, however, as above, Alsdorf overlooks one important fact. In 
Vulgar Middle Indian, as we may gather from the texte, there is a clear tendency 
to use intransitive verbs with the accusative. So in BHS the verb nipat- ' to 
fall’ (cf. Skt. cyu-, MI cu-) is joined to the accusative in RP (ed. Emot) 
36, 10, nirarthabhüta nipatants sãsanam ‘ having become useless they fall away 
from their religion’ ; aham vapim padmdns grhatgyame ° I shall pluck the lotusea 
from the pond’ (MV, п, 450). Already in standard Sanskrit the verb bhī- 
“to fear’ is exceptionally joined to the accusative in lieu о Пе normal 
ablative or genitive. 

From this the above instances become clear. In the Dhp. quoted 
puppham should be joined to paleti, whereas vannagandham is combined 
with ahefhayam, as is rightly seen by Alsdorf. Commonly puppham is joined 
to ahsthayam, which does not make вепве.! Aladorf, however, borrows additional 
evidence from the paksages Dhammapada 314 and 201. Here, I think, Alsdorf 
has been misled by a wrong interpretation of these passages. Dhp. 314 Alsdorf 
takes thus: akrtam dugkytdc chreyah, pascat tapati dugkrtam ; krtào са sukriam 
Sreyah, yat krwā nànutapyals. He finds corroborative evidence in Udanavarga, 
xxix, у. 53, which gives the following variant: akriam hukytac chreyah, paácat 
{арай dugkytam ; socate dugkytam kytva śocate durgatim gatah. I doubt whether 
the latter «ока can be adduced to furnish sufficient evidence for the assumption 
of duskytam as an abl. comparationis. This verse intends only to show that it is 
better not to act than to act wrongly, as follows from the second hemistich : 
Sooate duskrtam krtvà, éocate durgatim gatah. Our sloka, however, has another 

1 Soo SBE, vol. x, part 1, Oxford, 1881, p. 17; 8. Radhakrishnan, Ths Dhammapada, London, 
1950, р. 75. » 
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purpose as is Been from the second hemistich: katam ca sukatam seyyo, yam 
Кайа nanutappats. This can only mean: ‘a good deed is better done, having 
done which one does not repent’, the alternative interpretation ( well done is 
better than done’) making no sense. One cannot, therefore, appeal to the 
Udénavarga for help in interpreting the above verse of the Dhammapada. The 
éloka as a whole can only be interpreted thus: ‘ An evil deed is better left 
undone, for one repents of it afterwards; a good deed again is better done, 
having done which one does not repent’. In spite of the Udanavarga passage 
no other interpretation of this verse seems possible. 

The other passage of the Dhammapada (201) does not afford any evidence 
either: jayam veram pasavais dukkham seti ратаўцо | upasanio sukkham sets 
httva јауаратајауат. | Alsdorf is inclined to interpret it thus: ‘from victory 
(jayam = Skt. jaydd) arises (pasavats = Skt. prasravats) hatred, etc.’, and 
adds that this gives a better sense than when one takes jayam as jayan (pres. 
participle). With the latter I agree, but why not take jayam (nt.) as subject of 
pasoaedis and translate: ‘victory breeds hatred, the conquered sleep 
unpleasantly ; appeased, when having given up both victory and defeat, they 
sleep pleasantly '. Besides, if there could still be any doubt of the interpretation, 
this doubt is removed by the Sanskrit version of the éloka transmitted in the 
Avadanagataka. Неге the verse runs: jayo vatram prasavati, duhkham fete 
parãjitah | upasaniah sukham sete, hstvà jayaporájagam.! 

The above leads to the conclusion that in the cages quoted by Alsdorf we 
have to do not with an archaic ablative ending in -am evolved from an older 
ending -24, but simply with the accusative termination -am. The form sakkham 
alongside of sakkAat does not detract from this conclusion. Pischel was certainly 
right in considering sakkham as an adv.aoc. side by side with sakkhat. The 
fact that ihe Vasudevahinds such a deviation from the Old Indian syntax is 
found only Wirice, has to be explained to this effect that this syntactic use of the 
accusative А lieu of the ablative or otherwise was avoided in the literary 
language. longs to the Vulgar Middle Indian elements in the Vasudevahsnds. 


К. DE VREESR 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON CHINESE 'GENTRY SOCIETY' 


In his article in BSOAS, xv, 1953, pp. 588-597, Professor Е. G. Pulleyblank 
has made a number of statements which, in my opinion, need explanation and 
correction. This is not the place to discuss wider problems of Chinese gentry 
society in detail; this will be done on another occasion. I limit my notes, 
therefore, to а few interesting pointa. 

(1) Professor Pulleyblank speaks of a ‘ tendency to impose a priors patterns 
on history ' (p. 688). More acquaintanoe with the material would have proved to 
him that my theory, а ‘web of interconnected concepts ansing from... 


1 бее SBA, vol. x, part т, р. 53, note 1. 
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obsérvations',! emerged only after more than twenty years of ‘analysis of 
actual situations ’. But if a theory is regarded as a preliminary summary of 
known facts, an ' approximation ',! an attempt towards a new integration of 
data in order to serve as a tool for future research, any re-formulation of a theory 
on Chinese society has to fulfil the following conditions: (a) the consideration 
of earlier attempts towards integration,? (b) the consideration of the resulte of 
research in modern Chinese society,‘ and (c) the consideration of the framework 
of sociological theories built only on Western or Near Eastern дафа.» It would 
seem the duty of a reviewer of a theory to evaluate it in the light of earlier 
theories, in order to find out whether and in which way it is a better attempt 
towards integration.* 

(2) Professor Pulleyblank speaks of the problem of periodization of Chinese 
social history (p. 588). A periodization similar to mine has been widely accepted, 
even by Japanese scholars.’ The crux here lies with the definition of the end of 
Medieval China. The main reason for the weakness of all theories on this point 
is our almost total lack of research on Sung and later Chinese society. On the 
other hand, in view of existing general theories, the question whether the 
development in the Far East is or is not parallel or comparable to the develop- 
ment in the West has to be put and answered, and Marxians as well as cultural 
historians have tried® to answer the question. In this question, 
Professor Pulleyblank seems to have overlooked the fact that my attempt 
differs in the crucial point from most Marxian theories, in that in my theory the 
feudal period of China is in ita antiquity, whereas in Europe the medieval 
period was feudal. At this time China was what I proposed to call a ‘ gentry 
society’. In the early modern period, China seems to have been developing 
into a ‘small-gentry society ’, while Europe after feudalism developed into 
a ‘ burgher society ’. 

(3) Chou feudalism 'orthodoxly' identified ‘ with Exodi medieval 


1 James B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man, New York, 1058, pp T. 

3 George Simpson, Man in Soowty, New York, 1054, p. 8, see also М. B. ; Sociological 
Theory, New York, 1955, p. 10. 

* Buch as those of M. Weber, К. A. Wittfogel, M. Granet, Н. Maspero, О. Franke, L. Abegg, 
Е. О. 8. Northrop, О. Lattimore, Hu Shih, Hsu Chung-ahu, Ch‘: Sxu-ho, Meng Sxu-ming, Naitd 
Torajiré, Gimpu Uchida, and others. 

4 Buoh as those of L. Buck, Fei Halao-t‘ung, M. Yang, Y. H. Lin, К. Н. Shih, M. Levy, and 
others. 

* Such as the theories on feudalism of Ganshof, Calmette, Hmtx, Polak, Frank-Brentano, 
Gibb, Lattamore, and others ; or the theories on the emergence of a post-feudal society of Weber, 
Tawney, Pirenne, Dobb, Wrttek, Bonnó, and the general theories of Huntington, de Castro, 
P. Gourou, W. Ruben, Toynbee, Spengler, the Viennese school, R. Thurnwald, Rustow, and 
many others. 

* The scientifloally correct attatude towards syntheses has recently again been well formulated 
by Н. Franke, Sinologis, Bern, 1953, .م‎ 

"№ Torajiró, SAvna-ron, and Grimpu Uchida, Ht Жж Ж. р. 4. 

* See my remarks m Orens, 4, 1051, p. 143, and recently Е. 8. Kirby, Iniroduoation to the 
Economic History of China, London, 1954, pp. 97 ff. ` 

* Buch as Toynbee, Spengler, Lamprecht, Breysig, Jaspers, A. Weber, and practically all 
European anthropological schools, 
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feudalism ’ is referred to (p. 589). After making a careful analysis of the main 
existing definitions,! I acoepted the narrower one, as did Ch‘i, Granet, Maspero,? 
whom we followed closely, moluding- some of Ней Chung-shu's suggestions.? 
Even & superficial comparison of what we called ‘ Chinese feudalism’ with the 
European feudal period will show some important differences, as in the question 
of manors, bondsmen, eto. 

(4) Professor Pulleyblank states that ‘ “© gentry ’’ seems to me to be hopelesaly 
confused ’ (р. 259). The term ‘ gentry ’, while admittedly not an ideal one, has 
also been used by a number of scholars such as Freed, Fei, W. Franke,’ Kirby, 
Н. Franke, E. Balázs,’ M. Levy, Chang Chung-li,? Е. Michael,’ and is even used 
occasionally in connexion with the Near East (A. Bonné). If there are 
difficulties in understanding the character and the functions of such a society, 
a comparison between the European aristocracy, as legitimized by the ‘ Gotha ’, 
and the Chinese gentry, as legitimized by their ‘Gotha’, a list of c. 400 
accepted gentry families, compiled officially in 634,° is useful, if the eesential 
differences between the two groups are kept in mind. The mere existence of 
such official lista, used for a regulation of marriages, proves that medieval 
China had a leading élite which possessed a clear consciousness of kind. Research 
shows that most of these families traced their genealogy back to Han times or 
even earlier, and the postscript to the text indicated that gentry families were 
those who could prove their genealogy by the official histories. This strengthens 
my arguments on the function of the Chinese official histories in this question.1° 

This gentry society was ‘ in theory an “ open society ’’ ’ (p. 589) in Popper's 
sense, institutionally speaking, if we read more or less official documents and 
memoranda. It was a ‘ closed society ’, functionally speaking, if in a given 
medieval period we analyse statistically the percentage of leaders who came 


1 of. the ^ Te of О. Lattimore in L. M. J. Schram, The Monguors of the Kansu-Tabetan 
Frontier, Philadelphia, 1054, p. 12. 

2 Another pt to define feudalism was recently made by 0. Bjeberg in Am. Journal of 
Sociology, 58, 1952, pp. 282-8. On the danger of а loose definition see now Е. B. Kirby, 
loc. oit., p. 12. 

? Preferrmg them to those of L. 8. Yang in this special case (see Pacific Affairs, 27, 1954, p. 75). 

t of. the parallels between China and Europe in the period of dissolution of feudalism whioh 
R. L. Walker, The Mulis-state System of Ancient Ohana, Hamden, 1953, 153 pp., has seen. 

١ Zeitschr. f. Geopolitik, no. 2, 1958, р. 79 f. 

* ' Classe dirigeante de '' gentlemen ” éduqués’ (Asiatische Studien, vol. 6, 1052, p. 80). 

T The Chinese Geniry ; Studies on their Role in Nincloenih-Ceniury Chinese Sooty, Univ. of 
Washington Prem, 1954, and his Ph.D. thems, The Gentry in Nineisenth-Century China, Univ. of 
Washington, 1958. 

* ‘Stato and Society in Nineteenth-Century China’, a paper read at tho Far Eastern Association 
meeting in New York, Apri, 1954. To be published. Chang and Michael, both referring to the 
19th century only, modify the meanmg of gentry slightly, &ooording to the different period. 

* Fragment, published in Tun-hwong toate, by Het Kuo-lin, Shanghai, 1037, voL 2. 

1* Against Н. Bielenstem, The Restoration of the Han Dynasty, Stockholm, 1054, a book m 
which, inadentalty, the role of the Nan-yang gentry 15 excellently described. Bee the remarks on 
histonography by E. Balázs m his ‘ Lo traité économique du “ Souei-chou " ', in Томау Pao, 
42, 1058, p. 128. 

11 Beo the remarks in Far Bastera Quarterly, 1054, p. 102 f. 
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from a non-gentry background. So far almost no data are available on social 
mobility in China, and no satisfactory explanation for the stability of Chinese 
society existed. The theory of gentry society tries to give a preliminary answer. 
Doubtless it has to be enlarged in regional and in temporal directions, so that 
finer lines become visible and the rough outline given thus far can be modified. 
Professor Pulleyblank mentions the examination system in this connexion ` 
(р. 590). But neither K. A. Wittfogel nor I referred to T'ang times, simply 
because no research has yet been carried out. But by using different approaches 
we came to similar results. And Nait6 Torajiró, on the basis of still other 
material, also stated the importance of genealogy rather than of official position * 
or territorial holdings. The function of the early examination system was 
similar to ideas held in England for a long period, not to train or to test 
administrative skills, as despotic systems might try to, but to reproduce 
personalities who incorporated the cultural and social ideals of the éta, to 
educate ‘ gentlemen ’. 

We ‘lumped’ together Chinese and non-Chinese families (р. 591), because 
as European aristocracies found ways to integrate Slavic, Near Eastern, even 
Asiatic and African native aristocrats into their hierarchy, as soon as they 
felt the need, so did the Chinese gentry in incorporating members of native 
élites. ‘ Upstarts’ had a more difficult position,? but got into their ranks ; for 
а social historian such cases of upward mobility, even if achieved by violence, 
are of special interest. No doubt Sung China exhibits a good number of such 
new families. This is the reason why the Wu-tai period is of such importance 
for a study of change. 

(5) Professor Pulleyblank says that ‘the fact that descendants of families 
which existed in Toba Wei times are still called after their original family homes 
in the 10th century is no evidence whatever that they were born there or ever 
lived there’ (р. 591). Of course not. But, as pointed out, in this society it is 
not the individual that matters, but the family, and it can be proved that 
gentry families continued to live in the ‘country home’ while issdividuals or 
whole family branches lived in the capital or other places as officials.“ 

(6) The history of the Sha-t‘o is discussed (pp. 593-4), i.e. the 24 lines in 
my book dealing witlr the history of the Sha-t‘o, an excerpt of some data which 
I regarded as relevant from a text of over 5,800 words, have drawn the attention 


1E. A. Kraoke in a paper on ' Regional Representation and Somal Mobility in Chinese 
Examinations, 1148-1911’, to be published m Studies in Chinese Thought, vol. 2, tried to show 
that there was greater mobility in Sung times, and lees again ın Manchu times. 

1 The problem of political function of the gentry is important, but the function did, m this 
period, apparently not determine the formation of the gentry (of. different opinion m Asiatische 
Studien, 7, 1053, p. 163). 

* The list of 634 expresaly excludes three such ‘upstart’ families wrth probably spurious 
genealogies, which we, in spite of this statement, had included m the gentry families, 

4 Noboru Niida, The Ontical Siudy on Legal Doownenis, Tokyo, 1037, p. 576 f., studied the 
laws regulating the registration. My material relatmg to this will be published seperately in 
в group of studies, 
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of Professor Pulleyblank. А comparison of my brief notes with the text would 
have made clear that I could not say that the Sha-t‘o united with the Uigurs 
“immediately ’ in 712 (р. 593), because the text describes the events of 714 
before mentioning the union; nor did I say that they joined the T‘u-fan 
“immediately ' in 721 (p. 593). Here, as in other cases, the data given try to 
take into consideration the time taken by pursuite and migrations.! The events 
of the early 9th century and the following centuries are now analysed in much 
more detail by L. Всһгат,* who also mentions Sha-t‘o groups in the North of 
Kansu *; the presence of such Sha-t‘o in this area as late as 835 is indicated 
by a report that two Sha-t‘o came to the Chinese court with the Uigurs.* 

(7) ‘ The population of China in 742 was given in the geographical chapter of 
the Hetn-T‘ang-shu was 8,985,334 households or 61,035,543 individuals’ 
(р. 595). E. Baléaz * has different data and for 640 the data are 8,412,871 and 
48,143,609.° The number of c. 53 million individuals given by the Chtu-Wu- 
tat-shth " may be compared with the number given for 754 or 755.8 The number 
of families seems to be excessive, but it is interesting that in the census of 754, 
which is generally regarded as one of the best, a breakdown of taxpayers and 
tax-free citizens is given which shows в similar anomaly : households with an 
average of 1-44 members.” My use of these 8th-century census reporta for 
в comparison with the Sha-t‘o population is based upon the fact that we have 
no trustworthy reporte for the early 10th century," and also upon the 
assumption that the drastic reduction after the revolt of An Lu-shan was not 
the result of actual depopulation but rather of other factors." On the other 
hand, I would believe that the Wu-tai period brought considerable depopula- 
tion, at least in North and parts of Central China. Here Professor Pulleyblank 
questions the depopulation of certain districts (p. 595). But, as Chieh-chou 
originally had 2,923 households and 15,313 individuals in three districte, an 
abolition of all districts and a reduction of the population to a thousand, 
Le. one-third of the total families, or to the size of a few villages, can be regarded 
as really catastrophic. Teng-chou, T‘ang-chou, Sui-chou, and Ying-chou are 
situated in a densely populated agrarian area with irrigation, with a T‘ang-time 
population of 182,364; 165,257; 105,722; 07,373. The text clearly indicates 


1 That the retreat of the Sha-t‘o to Mt. Ötüken may have been regarded by them as an attempt 
io set up a dynastic claim, is based upon the opinions of О. Pntaak (ZDMG, vol. 101, 1961; 
рр. 278-4, 277—8, 279) and А. von Gabain (Der Islam, vol. 20, 1049, р. 85). 

* The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibeian Frontier, Philadelphia, 1054. 

* Joo. at., 40b—tla ; 58a. 4 Ohiu-T*ang-shu, 195, 3603. * MSOS, 34, 1931, p. 14. 

° Hein-T'ang-shu, 87. "58, 4275bb. — * Байла, loo. cit. p. 14 * loo. cit., p. 15, note 22, 

loo. cit., p. 14; and Shigeru Kato, Studsss in Ohm, Boon. History, Tokyo, 1952, vol. 1,‏ هد 
pp. 256-7.‏ 

п Perhaps changes in the taxation laws in 768, 769, 780. In general soo C. P. Fitzgerald, 
‘ The Consequences of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan upon the Population of the T‘ang Dynasty ’, 
in Philobtblon, 2, Peking, 1047. Another famous case of this type, the depopulation of Sxu-ch‘uan 
by Chang Haien-chung, has recently been analysed by J. В. Parsons, ' The Rebellion of Chang 
Haien-chung as an Example of the Internal Disturbances in Chma during the Late Ming Dynasty’, 
Ph.D. thesis, Berkeley, 1054. 
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that cultivation of virgm soil is not meant, but by a five-year tax exemption 
people were induced to come to these provinces and to use former farmland. 
Wan Kuo-ting,! discussing conditions at the beginning of Sung times, remarks 
that the devastations of the Wu-tai period were very severe, and reconstruction 
slow; even after 30 years of Sung rule some of the agrarian areas used only 
20-30 per cent, others 50-60 per cant of the land. He mentions that still m 995 
the irrigation work in Tang was in disruption, and plans to settle veterans 
there were again made*; in 996 settlement in Teng and T'ang and other 
places was planned.? This again proves that these districts were really 
depopulated. 

(8) The problem of the cost of military horses, discussed by Professor 
Pulleyblank (p. 596), rests upon an interpretation: the discussed passage 
follows directly upon a discussion as to the average cost of a cavalry soldier. 
The commentary to this text clearly does not discuss the cost of postal stations, 
because a way to decrease the horses’ costs is the main topic and, m the end, 
nothing is said about the abolition of postal stations but about another way to 
handle horses and to pay directly for horses in the border areas. The saving 
thus occurred. from the cancellation of the expenses for the horses and the 
accompanying personnal while travelling through China.‘ 

(9) A final word on the Sha-t‘o tribes (to pp. 593-4): they are described as 
a part of the Western T'u-chtieh, belonging to the Ch'u-ytüeh group. The clan 
name of the ruling family, however, was Chu-yeh. W. Barthold and O. Pritsak 5 
both identified Ch‘u-ytieh with ‘gol’ (steppe, desert), and regard Chinese 
‘Sha-t‘o’ as a translation of ‘gol’. Phonetically Ch^u-ytieh can be identical 
with Chu-yeh *; moreover, a man who was regarded as a Chu-yeh in Chtu-Wu- 
tas-shth? was in Hein-T'ang-shu described as a Ch‘u-ytteh chief.* The Өо-Ко 
were clearly called a Sha-t‘o tribe.” But as to the third tribe, it is striking that 
in the only passage where Sa-ko or Hsiieh-ko occur together with An-ch‘ing,” 
regarded as the name of the third tribe by Professor Pulleyblank, the head of 
the Ba-ko was called a ‘headman’, a typical tribal designation, while the chief 
of the other group was called ' tu-tu ', implying a quite different structure of 


1 Obung-kuo tien-chih shih rh WA pr]. [B]. Bi vol. 1, Nanking, 1933, pp. 270-1. 

3 loo. at., p. 272. 

* loo, oit., p. 274. 

4 А almilar discusmon 1s found in J. R. Hamilton, Les Owsghow's, Paris, 1955, р. 106. 

* BI, 4, pp. 971-2; ZDMG, 101, 1951, p. 294, note; Prtsak shows that the mountain 
retained its symbolio value until 840. 

‘J. В. Hamilton, loo. ait., p. 185; he proposes Çigil. See also Hein W-tai-shih, 25, 4808ob. 

т 25, 4280eb. 

‚5 218, 414400. 

* Identifloation with sagal has already been attempted earlier (Sfdia Serica, vol. 1, p. 60). 
Ba-ko as the name of а Turgesh leader (708—717) occurs In a series of perfect Turkish names and 
titles (see Shuo-wen yweh-k'am, 3, 1048, no. 10, p. 182). But sagal means ‘ beard ' and never 
‘heir’. And an identifloation of So-ko, Ba-ko, or Hsueh-ko with Sogd seems to be doubtful 
even to Professor Pulleyblank himself (p. 585). 

10 Ohiu- Wu-tai-shik, 25, 4250bb and Hstn-T"ang-shu 218, 414400, 
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geographical-political type.! The form of the name deviates so much from all 
common tribal names in the area that I could not decide to regard the An-ch‘ing 
as the third Sha-t‘o tribe. 


1 Professor Pulleyblank admits this, regarding the name as Chinese (Томау Рао, 41, 1052, 
р. 345). He mentions а person of the same пато around 721 (pp. 336—7). It might not be 
impossible to regard An-ch‘ing as contraction of An-hua and Ch‘ing-ohou tu-tu-fu. An-hus 
tu-tu-fu belonged once to Ch'ing-chou (Hein-T"ang-sbu, 43b, 37880-d). The whole question of 
the nine tribes and six districts (T"owng Pao, 41, 1952, pp. 326 and 338, note) may have to be 
taken up again (of. E. Balázs, Traité, p. 268). 1 

t of. Paco Affairs, vol. 27, 1954, p. 266 note. 
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А. Srravss: Hi of the Jews in 

and the Mamlook’os 

(in Hebrew), vol. п. 561 pp. Jeru- 
salem, 195]. 


The second volume of Dr. Straus's work 
deals with the life of the Jewish communities 
of Egypt and Syria under the Burji Mamluks 
(1882-1517). The author has used as his 
sources not only the accounts of Christian 
travellers and the published texts of the Moslem 
historians of the period, but also unpublished 
Arabic manuscripts of the contemporary 


library), of Ibn Hajar al-‘Asgqalini and Badr 
al-din Mahmfid Ahmad al-'Ami (a4 Istanbul), 
and of Zain al-din Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
ibn Najm al-Shahibi, Siri] al-din ‘Umar 
‘Alı, and Shahdib al-din Ahmad Muhammad 
(in libraries at Jerusalem). It is, however, the 
contemporary Jewish sources—the accounts of 
travellers, communal records and the Responsa 
of the Rebbis—that provide the fullest and 
most reliable evidence. Dr. Strauss has woven 
this variety of material with skill and dis 
crmmination into а scholarly and luad study. 
The circumstances of the Jewish communities 
and their decline are analysed from many 
aspects—the polrtical and economic relations 
of the Jews with their Moslem neighbours, their 
legal status, and the disoriminatory legislation 
againss them, their internal social mstitutzons, 
and their religious practices. The author 
digresses in the course of hia narrative to 
describe with much detail the general back- 
ground of Egypt and Syria, and we are 
presented with & vivid picture of the conditions 
of the period. 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
picture is somewhat unsatisfying. The fault 
Нев with the subject, mot with our author. 
Perhaps the canvas із too broad. Certainly 
the point of focus, the Burji Mamluks, has 
little to awaken our interest, Their lives were 
neither edifying nor attractive. Their empire 
existed on sufferance, a stop-gap in history, 
to be swiftly swept away under the onslaught 
of the Turk. Their dynasty had no more than 
a superficial influence upon the great majority 
of thelr subjects, and particularly upon the 
Jews. Inured to the deliberate humiliations 
imposed upan them by their rulers, to the 
crushing taxation of which they bore an 
unequal share, to restrictions upon their 
freedom of occupation, to outbursts of mob 
violence and the malevolence of fanatical 
‘ulema, the Jews erected a payohological 


barrier between their life imde the oom- 
munity and their life outside. On week- 
days the Jew carried on his oocupetion—as 
weaver or tailor, goldsmith or furrier, physician 
or banker or official—aide by side with Moslem 
and Christian. In the evening he returned 
to his family m the Jewish quarter, and there 
he moved in & different world, performing 
traditional observances with deliberation and 
self-respect. The great number of defections 
to Islam among the Jews served only to 
intenaify tho religious convictions of the loyal 
remnant, | 
There аге, then, two separate aspects of 
the Шә of the Jews of the time. The first is, 
in effect, little more than & reflection of the 
general polrtical and economic oonditaon of the 
country and its effect upon the treatment of 
a passive mmority. This aspect Dr. Strauss 
examines ably and convincingly. On the 
internal affairs of the community his analysis 
is less complete. Не had, of course, to work 
withm the limits, sometimes narrow, of the 
wrotten material of the period. Yet the ploture 
need not be moomplete. The pattern of 
Jewish life is based normally upon certain 
reourrent motifs; and Dr. Straus would 
have placed us still further in his debt had he 
adduced more analogies for the customs of this 
time from other regions and other periods. He 
writes, for example, of the z$yüra, or pilgrimage 
to local shrines, as having ‘ developed under 
the influence of the Moslems’ (p. 885). But 
the praotioe is more ancient than Islam, 
and older than the Mosaic religion itself. 
The linguist would have desired а closer 
analysis of the ‘Jewish’ dialect of whioh 
traces appear in the correspondence between 
the Jews of this epoch. Its principal features 
are those whioh distinguish the vulgar Arabio 
of modern Egypt—the use, in регысшаг, of 
b prefixed to the imperfect of the verb, of 
laba^ with meening of 'belongmg to’, of 
the affix sh to mark а nogatave, of the preposi- 
Won(t) fi with the signifloance of ‘is’ 
(pp. 828 Е). Do these phenomena really 
occur, as Dr. Strauss alleges, in the letters of 
the Jews of Syris as well as those of Egypt ? 
The question illustrates; in an extreme form, 
the difficulties that must arise when the Jews 
of Egypt and Syria are treated in one and the 
same context. At the time of which Dr. Strauss 
writes they were certainly all subject to the 
rule of the Mamluks and the Nagids. But 
the Jew, like the Moslem, of Aleppo or 
Damascus, was very different in character 
and tradition from his contemporary of Cairo 
or Alexandra. Would not the analysis of their 
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lives have gained in clarity had the two regions 
been treated separately ? 

These remarks do not detract from the merita 
of Dr. Btraums's work. This volume is an 
outstanding contribution to the study of 
medieval Jewry. Wo may hope that 18 will, 
through translation, reach а wider publio than 
books in Hebrew œan command at present. 

The text is remarkably free of misprints. In 
the Table of Contents, p. 401 should be 
corrected to 417. Minor errors occur on 
p. 22,119; p. 104,1. 19; and p. 828, L 4. 


J. B. BEGAL 


8. STRELOYK : Catalogue des manuscrits 
éthiomens (Collection Griaule), tome 
IV. xx, 288 pp. Bibliothèque Natio- 
nale; Département des uscrita. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1954. 


В. Streloyn, now Professor of Semitic Studies 
in the University of Warsaw and previously, 
until 1950, attaché de recherches at the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
claims thet the accession of the Griaule ool- 
lection has made the Bibhothéque Nationale 
the library which is ‘la plus riche en manus- 
orita 6thiopiens' (p.v). Thm alaim seems 
justifled rf ' riche ’ is taken in the meaning of 
‘large’ only; it becomes, however, a little 
more doubtful if ‘riche’ is equated with 
‘valuable’. Numerically, Paris has now out- 
stripped the British Museum, which until 
recently could lay claim to possessing the 
largest collection of Ethiopic MSS., but in 


Library, with tho Bruce MSS. as their centre- 
piece, remain unsurpassed. 

There still exist in this country many 
tmoatalogued collections of Ethiopic MBS., 
most of them brought back by members of Bir 
Robert Napier's expedition in 1867-8, notably 
in the Cambridge University Library, at 
Edinburgh (National Library), af Manchester 
(John Rylands Library), the London Labrary, 
Windsor Castle (now catalogued by the present 
reviewer ; of. Rassegna di Studi Etiopioi, хп), 
eto., oto. A considerable: number of MSS. 
remain in private handa, 

It might be useful to explain how the vast 


Ethiopic collection of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale is made up :— 
(1) Zotenberg’s catalogue of Ethiopian 


MSS. (both Оәсәж and Amharic) was published 
in 1877 and contains 170 items, The MBS. 
taken to Paris by the French traveller Roohet 
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d'Héricourt form the pièce de résistance of this 
collection, but there are many others of diverse 
provenance, among them & very fine оору of 
the Book of Enoch given to Louis XV by 
James Bruce, 

(2) A supplement to Zotenberg's oaialogue 
numbering 16 items was published by 
M. Chaine in 1912. 

(8) In 1859 Antoine d'Abbedie had issued a 
catalogus raisonné of the 28% MSS. acquired 
by htm. This oo came to the Biblo- 
thóque Nationale after d'Abbadie's death and, 
together with 49 others aoquired in the 
interval, was re-catalogued by М. Chatne in 
1912, 

(4) Further aooemsions of Ethiopian MSS. 
reached the Biblicthdque Nationale after the 
death of Casimir Mondon-Vidailhet, whose 
collection compnaing 118 items was also 
catalogued and published by Ohatne in 1918. 
The bulk of these MES. are in Amharic. 

(5) The Griaule collection of 360 items came 
to Paris in 1038 as а result of an ethnographio 
and linguistio mission, under the directian of 
Marcel Gri&ule, and was almost 
wholly at Gondar. It consists of Чә©ә and 
Amharic MSS. 

(6) Miscellaneous aoceanions to the collections 
of the В.М. (some of which are catalogued in 
the volumes of the Griaule group) bring the 
grand total of Ethiopian MSS. in Parm to 
about 1,000. 

The work under review represents the fourth. 
and final, as well as by far the most oompre- 
hensive, instalment in the cataloguing of the 
Griaule collection (see under (5) above). We 
owe the first three volumes to 8. Grébaut, who 
planned this work on & most lavish soale. 
Vol. т, of 320 pp. and published in 1988, 
describes only 83 MSS. (Old and New Testa- 
menta, apocrypha, liturgies, eto.) and contains, 
as do its two sucoessor volumes, exhaustive 
bibHographies, indices, tables, eto. Vol. п 
(125 рр., published m 1941) adds the desorip- 
tion of a further 24 NSS. (hagiographa, hymna, 
eto.), while vol, m (272 pp., published in 1044) 
catalogues only 11 MSS. (poetical texts and 
plain-song). 

Btreloyn provides in the present vol. IY a 
concise but adequate description of the 
remaining items (nearly 800) of the Griaule 
collection as well as catalogue notes of 17 
miscellaneous Ethiopic MSS. One would 
heartily concur with the compiler in his 
judgment that a catalogue of this size is more 
manageable as well as more commensurate 
with present conditions than that attempted by 
B. Grébeut. The principal advantage of 
QGrébaut’s volumes does not so much Не in their 
scope and exhaustiveness as in their arrange- 


ment by subjecta, In this respect Birelcyn's 
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work lacks clarity, and not even his indices 
oan (aus he had hoped) quite &tone for this 
deficiency. 

The transortption of Ethiopic words used by 
Streloyn is the conventional one and sogroely 
deserves to be called ‘ basse sur la prononcis- 
tion restitude’ (p. vix). Canjectural restora- 
tion of a genuine 036355 pronunciation would 
lead to somewhat different results, as the 
present reviewer is endeavourmg to show in 
his Comparative Phonology of the Semitic 
Languages of Biktopia. 

Twenty-eight MSS. are in Go‘ax mixed with 
Amharic, and 44 items in Amharic only; all 
the remamder аго written m Getex. Of the 
MSS. described by Streloyn ane volume might, 
according to the compiler, have to be asalgned 
to the 16th century, four to the 17th century, 
& dozen or so to the 18th, but the rest belong 
to the 19th and 20th centuries. In the osse of 
the earher MSS. the ocataloguer does not, 
unfortunately, tell us which criteria led him to 
the dating adopted. 

The gratitude we owe to M. Streloyn for his 
important and painstaking work is in no way 
impeured by the unimspiring contents of the 
collection, Among the vast number of magical 
prayers, hymns, and the usual monophyaite 
homiletics we also find a few MSS. of greater 
interest oh are, however, in danger of 
remaning undetected due to the unhappy 
arrangement of this catalogue. I would single 
out for mention: MS. 805 (Falasha prayers, 
Тәәтаға Sanbat, Baruch, Enoch fragmenta, 
eto.) ; 032 (Séwasew) ; the fairly large number 
of Falasha tarts which one would, indeed, 
expect in а collection originaing from Gondar ; 
616 (History of Gondar) as well as other MSS. 
dealing with the churches of Gondar; 685 
(Amharic fragmenta of the history of Muslim 
conquests under Ahmad Grai); 402 (Мааа 
Fanos, oto.)—as well as several others. 

The Imprimerie Nationale deserves to be 
congratulated not only on the fine appearance 
ada дйн: чл ا‎ лер 
neat Ethiopio type. 

Our obligation to M. "Btreloyn for under- 
taking this heavy, yet too often unappreciated, 
task of cataloguing is the greater when we hear 
in what diffloult conditions this book was 
written. Its author had to leave France before 
his work had been completed, and the final 
stages of cataloguing as well as proof-reading 
are due to the endeavours of MM. Roger 
Schneider and Joseph Tubiansa. The book is 
also а tribute to M. Btreloyn's teacher, Marcel 
Cohen, the Nestor of French dthiopisants, who 
celebrates this year the completion of 40 years 
of researches in Hamito-Semitios in general and 
in Ethiopian studies in particular. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


REVIEWB 


RioHARD BELL: Introduction to` the 
Qur'an. x, 190рр. Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1953, 185. 


This posthumous book is & valuable and, 
indeed, essential supplement to the late 
Dr. Bell’s translation of the Qur’&n (2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1957-39). The first three of its 
eight chapters, ‘The Historical Situation and 

Muhammad’, ‘The Orgin of the Qur'&n', 
' The Form of the Qur'&n', are in the main 
summanes of the results of previous scholars’ 
investigations; they bear witness to the 
breadth of the author's reading and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. Bell's verdict on the 
Prophet of Islam, whom he accepts as the 
genume inventor of the Qur'àn, is well 
expressed on page 86: ‘Of the emsential 
emoerity of Muhammad there need be no 
question. We need not, however, go to the 
other extreme and picture him as a modern 
samt’. The statement on pago 37 that the 
doctrine of the Qur'&n as the Eternal Word of 


The later chapters, ‘The Structure und 
Style of the Qur'&n ’, ‘ The Compilation of the 
Surehs’, ‘The Chronological Order of the 
Qur'&n ’, ‘ Stages in the Growth of the Qur’ãn ’, 
* Contents and Sources of the Qur’&n ’, are not 
so uncontroversial. They are substantially & 
reasoned defence of Bell's well-known theories 
on the composition of the Qur'ün which he 
demonstrated in his translation ; and it ш not 
to be denied that his arguments are powerful 
and well-documented. To those who share his 
view that the Qur'&n as we have it ıs in great 
disorder, and who subscribe to his conviction 
that by painstaking analysis and patient 
rearrangement 16 is poesible to restore the 
revelations to something approaching their 
original form, these chapters will appear both 
inspiring and convincing. I must confess to an 
inability to aooept the very premiss upon 
which hus meticulous reconstruction was based. 
Dr. Bell’s methods no doubt make the Qur’in 
read more logically and smoothly, and 
eliminate many awkward transitions and 
vexatious hiatuses ; but does that really prove 
anything, apert from his capacity to put the 
Qur'kn into better shape—by modern Western 
stendards—than its ancient editors ? Some of 
the reasons advanoed for reconstitutmg the 
received text, plausible as they are at first 
mght, on fuller examination lose much of their 
weight; for mstanoe, the sudden changes from 
the first to the third person are not at all 
remarkable, seeing that that is a quite common 
feature of ancient Arabio poetry. The same 
may be said for the kaleidoscopic fluctuations 
of theme. 

It is not possible in a short review to do more 
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than express & personal dissent with the 
esthetic and largely a prior considerations on 
which the work of demolition and rebuildmg 
has been carried out. For the rest, ib would be 
seriously unjust not to concede admiration for 
the profound study and serene integrity of 
purpose which led Dr. Bell to write this, his 
last and in many ways most fascinating book. 


A. J. ARBERRY 


Loum Флврет: La сиё musulmane 


(vie sociale a politique). (Études 
Musulmanes 1.) pp.406. Pans: 
J. Vrin, 1954. 


The title is taken from the Cty of God and 
the book is written from a Christian stand- 
point, but there rs no pettiness in the criticism 
for the author has taken Aquinas and Maritain 
as his guides. The foundation of the Muslim 
theory of life is that God is the sole egent, the 
world a series of happenings, the connexions 
between them being known only by revelation, 
while man is only а channel for God's activity. 
This belief, fortified by the atomism of 
Ash'ari's philosophy, leads to a legal attatude 
to everythmg for life oan only be explained 
through the arbitrary will of God, not by any 
prinorple inherent in itself. Nothing really is ; 
everything has been given a certan status, man 
is not а free agent but has been given the status 
of one. According to tradition, the unborn 
children of Adam God as their lord— 
the mithig—so it follows that all human 
relations may be regarded as contracts. Tho 
supreme authanty is the wil of God as 
revealed in the Qur'ün and Sumac and inter- 
preted by competent divines; the ruler, the 
caliph, has to see that law ш obeyed and the 
territory of Islam defended, and his subjects 
should obey him so long as he obeys the law ; 
if he fails in his duty, the contract between 
them is broken. The individual is unthinkable 
except as in the community but the coom- 
munity does not destroy the personalrty of tts 
members. They are united by beliefs, by rites 
of which the pilgrimage is the most striking 
sign of unity, by the feelings of being the 
chosen people and of solidarity with all other 
believers, and by common customs based on 
religious sanctions. Tho customs are a oom- 
promise between principles laid down in the 
Qorin and Sunna and other influences. For 
example, the family is the tribal Arab family 
modified by Islam; the oalriphate was trans- 
formed by Byzantine and Perman ideas while 
modern reformers are affected by democratic 
practices from Europe. It ш the duty of a 
Muslim to conceal the faults of his brethren but 
also to command what ís right and to forbid 
what is wrong; hence submission to every 
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government which was not patently evil and 
yet frequent rebellious against tyranny. In the 
pest every Muslim felt himself to be а citizen 
of whatever state he might find himself in, so 
one wonders what may'be the effects of the 
growing nationalism. In the past dhimmis 
were second-class citizens, but to-day in 
Egypt they are recognised as full citizens. 
The story of Islam is a tale of conflict between 
religious principle and circumstenoes. To-day 
it is faced with new conditions ; conservatives 
try to ignore them and reformers have several 
solutions, In the past Islam has adopted and 
adapted much; none oan tell how it will 
suooeed in the near future. 

This book is not a history but an analysis of 
the ideas underlymg the civilization; for 
government the evidence is taken largely from 
the past but for family and social life from the 
present, and muah space is given to those 
moderns who think that Islam, as at present 
constatuted, is true neither to itself nor to its 
fonotion in the world. In a sense 1t is true that 
there is little new in the book; but it is new to 
have & survey of Muslim life as a whole, with 
affectionate emphasis on what is admirable and 
the implication that defects are due not to the 
Qur'ün and Sunna but to constructions placed 
upon them. Some details may be criticized. 
It is looseness of speech to talk of rules for 
ам laid down by the prophet. At first the 
jisya was not in place of military service. The 
rule that the Guana overrides the Qur’iin was 
only established after controversy. Is it true 
that most Persians belonged to the Shf'a in the 
early centuries 7 The author has been misled 
by the word mmgtakid when he says that in 
modem tumes Perman divines exercise the right 
of private Judgment. There are some small but 


irritating misprints. 


А. B. TRITTON 
Н. Nzvii: Sinhala Vers (Kavi), 
ed. P. Е. P. Derani Part 1. xi, 


352 pp. (Ceylon National Museums 

Manuscript Зегюв, Vol. 4: Ethnology, 

Vol т.) Oeylon: Govt. Press, 1954, 

Ra. 6. 

Hugh Nevill, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
who died in 1897, collected a large number of 
Sinhalese manuscripts, which are now nearly 
all in the British Museum. Nevill’s own 
descriptive catalogues of the manuscripts 
exist (unpublished) at the British Museum ; 
the Ceylon National Museums are now pub- 
lishing, under the surprising heading of 
‘ Ethnology ’, Nevill’s catalogue of the verse 
manuscripta, in three perta, of which this is the 
first but contains also an mdex to the poems 
ooourrmg in all three volumes. This volume 
deals with 209 poems, giving in each case a 
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summary of the contents of the poems and a 
verse or two, with translation, by way of 
illustration. Dr. L. D. Barnett in 1917 
published for the Indian Anfiquary an ‘ Alpha- 
betical Guide to Sinhalese Folklore from 
Ballad Sources’, which was based upon ths 
catalogue (then unpublished)—excluding, how- 
ever, poems counted as ‘ purely Buddhist '—— 
and serves as а cross-reference index to Sinkala 
Kavi. 

This volume includes classical poems such as 
SasaDaVata (No. 119), Сеид тай A (16), 
Казуа&&Аага (155), KaeSijumina (75), Gutiila 
(105) (which he strangely attributes to the time 
of Parikramabihu П of Darthbadenrya), 
Kusa Jütaka (96), and half а doren others; 
and of the Mitara period KaoMinikotdola 
(composed in 1771) (140): but the great bulk 
of е poems are of а ‘popular’ character. 
Some are illustrative of popular legends, such 
as Vayanii Malaya (151) (where he quotes a 
stanza not found m the printed edition of 
А. M. Каго ака) and other poems of the 
Patüni cyole, most of which belong to the 
oolleotaon known as Paniis Koiwwra, the 35 
ceremonies (discussed by Pertold in Arch. Or., 
хш). Some recount Jütakas, although many 
of them are not of the 547: such are 
DahamSonhda مطمنة ل‎ (157) from the Rasoeddswi, 
Bakara Јаја (143), Sagininanda Jdiaka 
(00). No. 158 refers to the Vyighri Jataka 
from the Jdtakomdla; 172, called Ibis 
Jütaka, is of particular interest in а théravada 
country, as recounting several incarnations of 
the Bodhisattva as & female. Part of this 
story appears in Saddharmilambirays, ch. 2, 
under Bahiramdina, The so-called Maka- 
padaranga Јары (M)—the longest poem 
existing in the language—is the story of the 
Mah&bhArata translated from a Tamil version, 
Yudhisthira being equated with the Bodhi- 
sattva, under the name of Dharmsbuddhi, 

Some poems are historical: e.g. AAdlspola 
hatana (142) and other Aajanas; the ballad of 
Abüta devi (298) contains references to King 
GajabkKhu I, who is conneqted with the worship 
of Pattini in popular history, though the 


B&paststraya (210) on cookery is more unusual. 
Of interest is Heléad Кыйа (230), a European 
legend, or hotehpotoh of legends, introduced, 
to Judge by the names, in the Dutch period, 
and referring to St. Martin of Tours Some of 
ihe proper names here are not readily 
identifiable, though Nevill gives equivalents for 
many of them. Other similar European tales 
are found in the early 19th-century Nddagamaas 
of Pilippu Smho, and little is yet known about 
the sources of these stories, А groat number of 
poems are oonneoted in some way or other 
with magico; such are étnis, widinnas, 
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swasapadayas, and many wpaias, pajwmas, 
and mälayas. Many contain information about 
popular gods of various kinds: Yakkas, 
Kadavaras, Bapd&ras, and Kiriammis, Nevill 
adds occasional notes on various other points of 
interest, such as the titles йрй and тйрй 
(p. 60), though the office of yópà there 
mentioned is dubious, 

The book is well printed, and misprints are 
not too numerous, even among diaoritioal 
marks, though the lack of distinction between 
a dash and а hyphen (а common feature in 
books from Osylon) is often confusing. The 
umlsuted а (eei) is written ae, and when long de 
or ad (once æ), which is awkward, but possibly 
representa Nevill’s own spelling. Systematiza- 
tion would be desirable in the forthcoming two 
volumes. Nevil's translations generally 
adhere to the separato lines of poetry, which 
sometimes produoes obscurity, e.g. no. 83. His 
translation of no. 75 (from KaeGSijuminma) is 
incorrect. 

Although probably most of these poems have 
been printed at some time or other, they are 
not readily available in England, and in the 
abeence of any adequate account of Sinhalese 
literature in English at present, this series is 
very weloome for reference. 

C. н. В. REYNOLDS 


Nares CHANDRA Szn-Gurta: Evolution 
of Ancient Indian Law (Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1950). 337 pp. London and 
Calcutta: Probsthain and Eastern 
Law House, 1953, Ra. 17/8. 

The discipline we know as Comparative Law 
stimulates, among law students, those par- 
tioularly who are concerned with legal history 
or with the study of particular legal institutions, 
By these, therefore, books which virtually for 
the first time supply the non-specialist with 
thoughtfully presented materials on a whole 
system of law, especially one generally 
neglected, are bound to be eagerly welcomed. 
Eventually, no doubt, Hindu law will be as 
eagerly studied in all countries as the Islamio 
law is in some Continental schools, and then a 
great part of the credit may be assigned to this 
illuminating and in many places brilliant book. 

Incidentally and, tt would appear, un- 
consciously, the learned author answers those 
who do not at present find ib convenient to take 
fuller notioe of this unique system of law 
which, with its unrivalled age and oontmuity, 
ita vast literature, and ita unparalleled spread, 
touchmg on one hand the customs of under- 
developed peoples and on the other the most 
highly institutionalixed juridical developments 
of modern societies, demands the attention of 
all those who profess an interest in legal 
history. They object to its remoteness: he 
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demonstrates how it affords possible explana- 
taons for Roman or Saxon procedures. Even 
parallels are mformative, where they cannot 
be said plainly to explain. They object to its 
alleged impractioainess: he points out the 
succession of lawyers who devised theones to 
meet the most complex practical problems. 
They say i+ is too much bound up with 
religion: he shows that common sense and a 
sense of justice with which we oan casily 
sympathize were the real sources of the law, 
while religion was law’s handmaid and not 
vioo versa. They admit that the Aryans may 
have been cousins of the ancestors of the Greeks 
and Romans, but they suspect thet Aryan laws 
were much corrupted by contamination with 
indigenous culture: instead of answering vos 
quoque (вв he well might) Dr. Ben-Gupta tells 
us that far from contaminating, the Dravidians 
and others enriched the ancient Indian lew 
which we know as the Dharmadéisira ; and it is 
quite true that their presence provided the 
stamuli for many theoretical developments 
which might otherwise not have been made so 
early. 

They go further and say that the ancient 
Indians were tyrannolaters and thus unworthy 
' of our respect: our author has explained (he 
is the first to do so) how the texta demonstrate 
that the King was appointed a supreme Judge 
long after he became Commander-in-Ohief, and 
that the ogste-&ribunals and guilds only slowly 
and reluctantly gave up their jurisdiction to 
ыш. They never completely gave it up, and to 


movement of jurisdiotion is to be seen through 
the authorities and explains much that would 
otherwise be strange or unattractive, 

Now for the first time we have in ane volume 
® suooinct &ooount of the development of 
the whole system. It seems, incidentally, 
that the great Mazxarella is not even known 
in Indi& Dr. Sen-Gupte has not been 
deterred by the drffloulty of establishing the 
historical priority of many of the smrtbiras, 
to whom in principle he confines himself. The 
law, he feels, developed along a definite path, 
although not at the same pace everywhere, nor 
effectively for all communities at & particular 
place. But relative priority oan be established 
on internal evidence and the broad features of 
the story cannot be far from correctly drawn. 
No one can be sure whether Manu was earlier 
than Gautama or not: one may ait on the 
fenoe and place parts of Manu before and parts 
afterwards. The only safe course is to assume 
as our author does that there ів а goal and that 
some marks seem to be nearer to it than 
others. The results are encouraging beyond 


The traffic with the West has not been oon- 
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osived of as all one-way : Roman, English, and 
Jewish material has been used tellingly to 
ilustrate and explain difficult Hindu practioes 
or procedures. In sum, Dr. Sen-Gupte has 
presented & picture of ancient Hindu law which 
his wide experience and deep learning warrants 
as probeble, and whioh is almost always con- 
vincing. The part played by the King’s courts 
and the importance of conscience and social 
sanotions in the formation of law, the 
evidential use of rituals of great antiquity, and 
finally the claim of the literary jurists to be 
considered among the world's most original 
thinkers in this field are emphasized quietly 
and significantly. 

It would be surprising if every remark in such 
a wide survey met with universal approval 
Were the smrtis themselves only for the King's 
courts (p. 45)? Perhaps 16 was ' transactions’ 
and not ‘litigations’ (p. 52) which might be 
set aside for fraud, force, eto. Yajfavalkys, п, 
18-15, on the behaviour of witnesses surely 
could not have been intended as rigid rules of 
evidenoe ? Though documents grew in 
Prominence as evidence, were they ever 
&ooepted as ‘ proof without question ' (p. 74)? 
The connexion of Asuras with the Assyrians 
and of Gandharvas with Gandhire (p. 92) will 
strike most readers as a little fanciful. Ought 
niyoga not to be attributed to fraternal 
polyandry, of which many traces survive 
(p. 107) ? Niyoga incidentally has моё gane out 
of use (p. 121). Widow-remarriage cannot be 
regarded as a ‘lax practice’ in any vocabu- 
lary (p.122). Brhaspat! certainly allowed the 
widow to inherit (p. 129). It would appear to 
be a gratuitous assumption to attmbute the 
kîna to a matriarchal [sic] society (р. 140). 
There seems to be no explanation why a 
mother's sister's daughter cannot be taken m 


eligible. Finally, it does not appear that the 
author of the Mittkehard anywhere says that 
the text of Gautama on aoquisition is not 
exhaustive (p. 75), but only that it relates 


suggests), во that we may look forward to 
further elucidation and encouragement Tom 
him. 

J. D. M. DERRETT 


JOSEPH NEuDHAM : Sotenoe and Cwwilisa- 
tion in Омта. Volume 1. Introductory 
Orientations. xxxviii, 318 pp, 36 
illustrations. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1954, 525. 6d. 


The failure of the Chinese to develop a 
scientific system on Western lines in spite of 
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their great superiority to the West in many 
flelds of technology, at least until the Renais- 
sance, is one of the major problems confronting 
‚Ме historian. The writings of Western 
ainologists on subjects of scentaflo and techno- 
logical interest have, however, been very few 
and largely limited to а few specialmed fields, 
such as astronomy, mathematioa, and mediome. 
Even here, with a few notable exoeptaons, such 
аз the works of Maspero on astronomy and on 
the traditional medical concepts of the Taoista, 
the great majority of what has been published 
has етет become out of date, or is not of the 
first quahty. f 

Dr. Needham is a professional biochemist 
with an international reputation who has been 
involved tn things Chinese for many years and, 
inoredible as it may seem, this book is the 
result of has spere-time studies in the post-war 
years. The production of works oonceived on 
suoh а Һегоіо scale is far removed from the 
traditions of modern sinology. It is, therefore, 
extremely stimulating to have the ideas of such 
& lively and penetrating mind, combining 
sinology with the discipline of a scientific 
outlook, on & vital field of study of a scope 
such as we are accustomed to regard in the 
light of impersonal ‘Projects’ or joint 
en 


terprises. 0 

The &uthor has undertaken the most formid- 
able of tasks. Not only has he attempted 
personally to cover what in effect amounts to 
the whole of Chinese history down to the 
17th century and а conalderable proportion of 
literature, but he has attempted to present his 
conclusions in & form which will be of equal 
value to the sinologue and the scientific layman. 
Since I have to review this work from the 
standpoint of the sinologist, I feel that it is a 
pity that I have had to gam my first impressions 
from this volume, which consists for the most 
part of a series of introductory easays designed 
to give the necessary historical and geo- 
graphical background to the general reader. 


summarizes the great mas! of detailed writings 
in & very acceptable form—are not particularly 
original and will be of little interest to the 
sinologust reader. 

The most original and stimulating part of 
the book is the section (Beotion 7, pp. 150-248) 
entitled ‘Conditions of travel of scientific 
ideas and techniques between China and 
Europe’. Ны account of this flow of ideas, 
and especially his theory of stimulus drffusion 
is particularly penetrating and original. I have 
a Might misgiving that he has reacted too 
strongly agamst the 19th-oentury scholars who 
sew this flow as essentially one from west to 
cast, only to replace it with an equally 
unilateral flow from cast to west, But in all 
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fairness we must wait, before taking апе with 
the author on such paints, for the appearance 
of the later volumes oantaining his detailed 
research on the individual inventions which he 
maintams were transmitted and not discovered 
independently. 

The Bibliography is an excellent guide to the 
Western hterature on the subject, though ıt is 
rather overloaded with items of а purely 
antiquarian interest, for example the innumer- 
ablo tranalations of Pflxmaier which should 
hardly be put into the hands of saentist 
scholars without clear warning of their short- 
comings. There are also a number of curious 
gaps. For instance, I see no mention of the very 
important article of Balizs, ‘Beltrdge xur 
Wirtachaftageschichte der T‘ang-Zeit ' [MSOS, 
94, 1081; 85, 1932; 86, 1988], or of that of 
Eberhard, ‘Zur Landwirtschaft der Han-Zeit 
(im Anschluss ап neueren chinesschen 
Arbeiten)’ [M SOS, 35, 1982], both of which 
would appear to have considerable bearing on ٠ 
the suthor’s predominantly economic view of 
Ohinese history, which is much mfluenced by 
the ‘Key Koonomio Areas’ of Chi Ch'ao-ting. 

A mare serious lack is that there is practloally 
no referenoe to the achievements of Japanese 
sinology. No serious oonaideration of current 
ideas on Chinese history can afford to neglect 
them, especially in this very field of economio- 
social research with a strong determinist 
flavour. Its also certain that some attention 
ought to be paid to the deep ourrent interest 
among Japenese scholars m purely technical 
and ecientiflo problems. The magnifloent 
volume on the T'ien Kung K'ai Wu [KI 
BB 871 (Tenkoo Kaibutu no Kenkyu X. T. 
ШШ fy С) WF Sp) published by the Kyooto 
Zinbun Kagaku Kenkyuu-syo in 1954 is proof 
of the very high standard of such research. 

It is inevitable that in a work of such scope 
end dimensions there should be & number of 
mistakes of minor detail. It is hoped that most 
of these will be corrected before the work goes 
into its Inevitable second printing. 

In spite of these minor cnticisms, Dr. 
Needham is to be congratulated on one of the 
most important sinological works to have 
appeared for many years, and the appearance 
of the later volumes will be eagerly awaited. 
The point is sure to be raised that such an 
overall survey, without the necessary basis of 
detailed monographio studies, is premature. 
In ideel conditions this might be a vahd 
eritioigm but, in view of the reluctance of 
sinologists to undertake research of а suenüfio 
type, a book such as this has immense value, 
for it opens пр а major new fleld of research and, 
whatever the ultimate fate of the theories 
which tb tt gives scholars а pattem 
into which they may integrate their own 
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The Cambridge University Prees is also to 
be congratulated on the production of a very 
handsome volume, 

D. 0. TWITOHNTT 


RIOHARD Gerace IRWIN : The Evolution 
of а Chinese Novel: Shin-hu-chuan. 


231 pp. (Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies X.) Cambridge, Maas. : 


Harvard University Prees, 1953. 


To anyone unaware af the immense industry 
with which Chinese scholars over the past 40 
years have forwarded the study of old ool- 
loquial fiction, this book will come as е 
revelation. In а pioneer essay in 1920, Hu Shih 
adumbrated cartain hypothetical 
to the late-Ming and early-Ch‘ing versions of 
the Shus Аш chuan, and speculated an the 
identity of На part-author Shih Nai-an. To 
appremate the remarkable advanoes of recent 
years, ıt is only necessary to compare the oon- 
olusions Hu Shih was able to draw from his 
meagre material, valuable and stimulating 
though they were at the time, with the range of 
the survey now во ably made by Dr.. Irwin. 

Dr. Irwin begins by laying the ‘ Historical 
Foundations’. The rebellious career of Sung 
Chiang and his thirty-six, their eventual sup- 
pression and employment againss the’ more 
serious rebellion of Fang La, and the partici. 
pation of Yang Chih and others of Sung's old 
followers in the campaign agamst the Liao, are 
all documented in contamiparary sources. Also 
documented is the all-important locale of the 
novel, the marsh of Liang-ahan-po, and Irwin 
has interesting points to make on its history. 

In the late-Sung and Yuan periods the tales 
men took two forms, as is‘w-Aws stories and as 
tea-chu plays. No Shui Ам ta‘u-bua survive 
except for the fragments contained in the 
Намат hoi shih, But some tea-chy survive and, 
although only one tallies with an episode of the 
present novel, all indioste interesting develop- 
ments of the theme, notably the numerioal 

of Bung's band and its assumption 
ofa new rôle of popular resistance to oppreeson, 

Dr. Irwin prefers, he says (p. 58), © oven ab 
' the mak of erring... to credit the compiler of 
the onginal novel with whatever material is not 
of demonstrably earlier origm’. This is an 
admirable mtention, but ane to which he is not 
always faithful. On p. 41 he attributes innova- 
tions to a ' southern iz'u-A«a ' which is, in fuot, 
no more than а postulate. This is a dangerous 
practice; but, on the whole, this section and 
the succeeding one on the original novel (of 
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which no exemplar exists) are carefully and 
cogently argued. 

In the 16th century the Shui hu chuan of 
Shih Nalan and Lo Kuan-chung (Irwin 
accepts their jamt authorship) underwent 
major modifloations. Something is known of an 
edition published by Kuo Hsfin about 1550. 
Some 40 years later Үй Halang-tou performed 
a dimservice to the novel by bringing out an 
abndged text, whose crudeness misled later 
students into believing Њ an earlier version and 


. closer to the work in 1ts orignal form. 


One of the features of Irwin's survey is his 
full treatment of Li Chih (d. 1602), the man 
responsible for the restoration of the older text 
and for the editing of the 120 chapter version, 
the novel in its most complete form. Li's 
contribution is described in dotal and 
deservedly commended. Dr. Irwin does not 
seam quite to have made up his mind, however, 
on his attitude towards Chin Sheng-t‘an’s 
truncation of the Shui hw story in the 70- 
chapter version of 1644. (This ıs the version 
translated by Pearl Buck as ‘All Men are 
Brothers’, and in consequence the version of 
Shut hu best known in the West.) The dream 
whieh cancludes Chin's vermon is described 
(р. 90) as ' shocking in На abruptness and oom- 
pletely disappointing to the reader’; Chin has 
ignored ‘the underlymg unity of the story ’ 
(р. 91). Yet Chin’s action is ‘not without its 
literary, as well as political, justification ' 
(same page). In fact, the section excised by 
Ohm Sheng-t‘an is admittedly mferior, and has 
& higher proportion of interpolations than any 
other part of the book ; as for the ‘ underlying 
unity ', surely a novel which represents à pro- 
cess of aodretion through oentunes, if it may be 
added to at any time, may equally well be 
diminished ? 

This is, of course, a work of Hterary history 
rather than of literary criticism ; but the two 
are closely interdependent disorplinos and 
judgments of value must frequently be passed 
by chroniclers of editions. Irwm repeatedly 
shows insight, e.g. in establishing the inferiority 
of Yu Hsiang-tou's"interpolations (pp. 69-70). 
But a tell-tale remark on p.83 grves rise to 
suspicion of his standards: implausibilities in 
Li Ohih's work, e.g. the employment of naval 
units in mountainous parts of Bhansi, are 
defended as ‘surely excusable in a work of 
flotian ’. Is this just, when the said work of 
fiction is ‘e novel which in 1пйцепсе and 
stature merits а place among the maaterpieoes 
of world literature ' (p. 9б)? 

pp. 117-206 of the book are occupied by а 
résumé of the novel in the 120-chapter version, 
with a full translation of the ooncludmg 
chapter. Appended is a oomprehensive 
*BibHography and  Filaton of Known 
Editions ' of the Shui hu chuan. 
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This book will become & standard work of 
reference for Western students of Chinese 
fiction. It هد‎ only now that such surveys are 
posmble (already Irwm’s remarks on Chin 
Sheng-t‘an’s version must be supplemented by 
reference to Ho Man-tau, Lun OM» Sheng-t'an 
ping ka Shui hu chuan (Peking, 1954). More 
such studies are needed; many more must 
come before the first history of Chinese fiction 
in а Western language can hope to be up to 
date at the time of its publication. 


OYRIL BIROH 


K. P. K. Warraxar: Structure Drill in 
Oantonese, First Fifty Patterns. (No. 4 
in the series Structure Drill through 
Speech Patterns, ed. B. Schindler and 
W. Simon.) xxix, 101 pp. London: 
Lund Humphries, 1954, 9s. 6d. 


This is the fourth volume in the series 
‘Structure Drill through Speech Patterns’, 
edited by B. Schindler and W. Simon. The 
first volume, Siructure Drill in Chinese 
(National Language), by W. Simon and Т. O. 
Chao, appeared in 1945, and was followed by 
the Spanish and Russian volumes. Mrs. 
Whitaker's Siructure Drill m Cantonese has 
already while in manuscript form bean used to 
great effect in the teachmg of students of 
Cantonese at B.O.A.8, and the printed 
edition shows the fruits both of expenence in 
the use of the text as teaching material and of 
most pamstaking and thoughtful preperation. 

The transcription used هد‎ the ' 8,0 .قف‎ 
system’, and an Introduction (reprmted from 
the Introduction to the 1,200 Chénase Basio 


text of Pattern I is given sido by aide in both 
the 8.0.4.8. and the Meyer Wempe systems 
for the help of students already aoquamted 
with the latter. Characters for some lees usual 
words are grven in the Notes to each pattern. 


Foreword. The purpose is ‘ to drill the student 
in, not merely to acquaint him with, the 
correct usage of certam structural features’ 
(editors italics), and to this end some twelve to 
25 sentences are given in each of 50 patterns. 

The ‘ pattern ’ consists ш the presence of 
one element common to all the sentences : 


standpoint is that of the English ‘student, so 
that the patterns are English sentenoe-typos 
in common use and not structures set up in the 


description of the grammar of the foreign 
language, and the patterns end sentences are 
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identical (with minor variations) with those of 
the other volumes in the series, thus incidentally 
providing interesting comparative material. 
Binoe the aim is not a aystematio and exhaustive 
presentation of the grammar of the foreign 
language, same important Cantonese structures 
are inevitably found only in per&cular sen- 
tences (and not as patterns) or not aball: thus, 
for instance, the postpomtive verb, whioh 
oocurs as the name indicates m certain 
structures following a free verb, cannot be 
systematically treated since it has no equivalent 
English pattern. (A pattern such as XLY 
‘ Unless... cannot...’ would give some 
soope for the introdnotion of this important 
feature of Cantonese, especially if lees weighty 
sentences were chosen.) 

Just as the patterns reflect English grammar, 
so—and for the same reason—+the sentenoes 
reflect English context: the aim is to show the 
student the best way of translating into 
Cantonese the things he wants to say: to 
express his own, native linguistic reactions to 
situations, before he has reached the stage of 

reacting linguistloally in в Cantonese way. 
ae an example, the sentence xv, 2 ‘ Kreoe 
хАасмаам daap-mrh-dow ghunggrungreicheah ' 
قد‎ much lees usual than its English equivalent 
“Не almost missed the bus’, bemg more 
narrowly circumsoribed by (verbel or non- 
verbel) context to & situation where other 
forms of transport are marked as excluded, 
e.g. ‘He mised the bus (but took a taxi)’, 
either zecAeak or, shortly, cheah being the 
equivalent of ‘ bus’ in other contexts.) 

The vocabulary is extensive, useful, and 
often systematically contrived: kinship terms 
are given in one pattern, words of appraisal م‎ 
another. Each pattern admits unlmnited 
poseibilrties of the substitution of words, thus 
helping the adult student to avoid his besetting 
difficulty of trying to say what he cannot say 
because what he can say does not Interest hrm. 

Of the Cantonese renderings of the sentences 
one cannot speak too highly ; the ошбу of 
compoang spoken forms m one’s native lan- 
guage is well known, and the Cantonese 
lingmst faces the additional hazard of the 
existence of а standard written based 
on spoken Pekingese (National Language) to 
which there ія always а temptation to conform. 
It is fortunate—and not accidental—that the 
task: has been entrusted to a competent 
linguist and experienced teacher such as is ^ 
Mrs. Whitaker. That the sentences often 
bear the mark of translation from English is 
an meviteble and quite justifiable concomitant 
of the method, which gives the student ample 
material for use at this stage of his studies 
while providing him, in the patterns and the ' 
vocabulary, with the stuff of which educated 
Cantonese speech is made, 
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Some points of detail may be raised 1n oon- 
clusion. The systematic index to the patterns 
lista some Chinese grammatical categories 
(e.g. ‘Clasmflers’) and some English (e.g. 
‘Nominal Clause") (In the Russian volume 
the only oritenon 1а the form of the Rusman 
verb.) Pattern хуи (‘He has little oppor- 
tunity to... there ") is hsted as ‘ Prediogtive 
Adjectrve’: this is surtable for Pekingese but 
not for Cantonese; on the other hand Pat- 
tern x (‘ Don’t forget this ів поб...) might 
well be listed under ‘ Classifiers’ here. Some 
pom ble alternatzve Cantonese patterns would 
be :— 


XXXVII (Alternative headings : ' too’) 
dhakxrai or... gwotraw 
XLI ...mrh... mrhdhak 
XLV ...shinngi...dhak )' . . . must 
.. before... oan...) 
M. А. X. HALLIDAY 
Orxa Kazuo: Gens Monogatari no 


Kisoteky Kenkyu. 607 pp. Токусаб, 
1954, 880 yen. 


As Dr. Oks points out, а great deal of useful 
work has been done in recent years on the text 
of беж. But on the questions that Dr. Oks 
calla fundamental (kisoteb*)—the unity of the 
work, the period ш Murusaki's ше when it was 
written, the dates of her birth and death—only 
vague theones have been put forward, often of 
a wholly subjective and speculatave kind. It ıs 
natural, then, that this book should consist to 
в large extent of attacks (always courteous) 
upon the ill- views that tend at 
present to hold the fleld. There ia no evidence, 
Dr. Oka mamtains, that Genji is not all by the 
same hand, or that ıt contains interpolations, 
or that it was left unfinished. A section of 
special interest (р. 440 sey.) deals with a 
mistaken theory based on the use in the first 
chapter (Kuritewbo) of -ks as & 3rd person pre- 
terite. It has been rashly aserted that this 
dates the chapter as an mterpolation dating 
from the Kamakura period. Dr. Oka shows 
that one need go no further than Vol. 1 of the 
Moanytshd to find several examples of this 
usage. Now that the datmg of texts (both 
Chinese and Japanese) by ther grammatical 
forms is becoming current, it ів important to 

, note that conclusions must be based on 
laboriously collected concrete evidence and not 
on hasty subjective impressions. 

Much of Genji (how much 15 unocertam) was 
written according to Dr. Oka's researches, 
between 100] and 1000. Murasaki was, he 
thinks, born in 978. The great discovery of his 
book i a piece of fresh evidence about her 
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death, which he puts in 1014. At the end of the 
Poem Collection of the famous poet Taira no 
Kanemorn (died a.D. 990) he has found a series 
of twelve poems which are obviously not by 
Kanemori and which he shows to be probably 
by Fujiwara no Yorimune. The ninth of these 
poems was written on seemg a letter that 
Murasaki wrote to her father shortly before 
her death. The letter was shown to hum by 
Muressaki's daughter, whose lover ho was. The 
poem runs :— 

Uki koto no талагы kono yo wo miji tote ус 

Bora no kumo to mo Міо no marikemu, 
meaning (roughly translated) ‘ Was it because 
she could not bear to seo the things of this 
world grow sadder and sadder," that she 
betook herself to the clouds on high ؟‎ ' 

The poem, as Dr. Oka shows, was written in 
the early days of 1014, shortly after Murasak:'s 
death, and 1s in fact & kind of epitaph. This is 
a book so packed with interest that ıt is 
imposible to do it just2oo in a short review. If 
(as seems poamble) it appears in an English 
form, it might be well to omrt the attempts to 
apply Freudian analysis and Kretschmer’s 
theories about genius to Murasaki and her 
novel These passages would strike a Western 
reader аз very naive. 

There is on p. 48 а 1606م‎ of argumentation 
that seems incomplete as it stands. A certain 
Ch'iang Bhíh-oh'ang 3X5 {it Ej» says Dr. Ока, 
may be the same person as Chou Bhih-Ch'ang 
Ж Е А, ‘ because the Chou clan orıgınally 
imsued from the Сычал Ж olan’. But the 
connexion is, in fact, between Chou and 
Chiang 3. It might have been worth 
noting that the Rink Ohdsho of Itd Bhö (1886), 
as quoted by the supplement to the Sung SA 


Om Shik, ch. v, writes tho name as A not as 
№, and that this قد‎ likely to be correct, in view 
of the fact that JE hardly exists as a Chmese 
surname, whereas 34 is very common. 
ARTHUH WALBY 


Occasional Papers, No. 4. Center for 
Japanese Studies, University of 
Michigan. 153рр. Ann Arbor : 
Univ. of Michigan Presa, 1953. 

The post-war growth of Japanese studios in 
the United States has shown itself not only in 
an expansion of established flelds of study, but 
also m a new interest in aspects hitherto 
relatively neglected. То the traditional 
pursuits of linguistio, literary, and historloal 

i 1 I take ıt, to the premature 


deaths of Murssakis brother and of the 
Emperor Iohió, at whose court she had 
served. 
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study has been added а wide range of socio- 
logical inquiry. 

This sociological concern permeates the 
fourth collection of the Occasional Papers of the 
Michigan Center for Japenese Studies, 
irrespective of whether the subject be 
literature (Joseph К. Yamagiwa does a pre- 
limmary analysis of ' Regianal Differences in 
Literary Tastes and Reputations in Japan’ 
based on his own and Japanese questionnaire 
surveys) or whether the materials used are 
historical documenta (James I. Crump, Jr., in 
‘T'ang Penal Law in Early Japan’, examines 
some of the underlying prinarples of the T'ang 
code and its roots m Chinese philosophy and 
culture in order to show what modifloations 
were made necessary m adapting the code to 
Tth-oentury Japan). Only Cecil О. Brett's 
study, based on the documents of the Tokyo 
War Crimes Trials, of the intrigues leedmg up 
to the fall of the Konoe cabinet in October, 
1041 (‘ A Prelude to War’) remains untamted 
by this epproach—and also by any knowledge 
of recent Japanese publications on the subject. 

The articles which show most olearly the 
fruits of the establishment by the Center of a 
Research Institute m Okayama are the three 
studies of village socal and political organiza- 
tion. Mischa M. Titiev (‘ Changmg Patterns of 
Kumia Structure in Rural Okayama’) gives 
a scrupulously documented account of forms of 
neighbourhood groupmgs in various types of 
settlament, but too many factors were involved 
for safe conclusions to be drawn oonoerning his 
mam point of interest—the effect of the 
recency or antiquity of the settlement in 
organization. And surely he 1s looking for the 
wrong thing if he sees Japanese social relations 
solely m terms of a trend from kinship to non- 
kinship ties. Tho solidarity of аша] oom- 
munity organizations in Japan, though often in 
villages further cemented by kmship ties, did 
not depend on ihem. The effects of indus- 
tri&hxzation and urbanization seem in general 
to be to produce a gradual e attenuation both of 
non-kmahip neighbour ties and of extended 
kinship ties, thus whittlng down primary 
contacts to a narrower kinship sphere (which 
thus gains greater importance) and to oocupa- 
tional and leuure contacts outmde of the 
neighbourhood. Some oomzideraton might 
have been grven, too, to the detailed processes 
by which the existence, in the tonarigumi and 
kindred institutions, of conceptual models for 
the organization of neighbour relations affects 
of groupmgs m new 


Paul 8. Dull's ‘The Senkyoya System in 
Rural Japanese Communities’ هد‎ a careful 
and interesting study of the workings of local 
political machmes in Okayama villages, but it 
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leaves one or two questions in the reader's 
mind. Is the ‘ senkyoya system?’ as overtly 


in his presentation ? Does the word senkyoya 
not have, in this region, the somewhat 
pejorative implications which it has in other 
parts of Japan? What importance do the 
economic relations existmg between the 
senkyoya and the people he influences have in 
determining the strength and persistance of 
lus influence ? 

Deta are drawn from & somewhat wider 
geographical area for Joseph L. Sutton’s 
Rural Poltics in Japan, the mam oonolumon 
of which ш that the basio structure of village 
self-government at the lowest leyel spmngs 
directly from the needs of village life and has 
been little changed either by the central 
government's use of its channels to rally the 
population behind the war effort or by the 
post-war democratio reforms. The mayors 
now elected come from the same social strata 
as those formerly nommated. It 1s interesting 
to note that the last two authors differ some- 
what in ther estimation of the changes in 
political attitudes in Japanese villages since 
the war (Dull sees & considerable decline 1n the 
power of the senkyoya) and are flatly oon- 
tradictory in their amesament of the inde- 
pendence and importance of the female vote. 

This volume also contains а useful collection 
of ‘ Abstracts of Japanese Materials in the 
Humanitiea and Social Sclences’ published in 
the first half of 1951. Although, in itself, the 
selection does serve its mam purpose, to 
indicate the direction of intellectual activity 
in modern Japan, if this good work can be 
continued, ane would prefer (since foreign 
students of Japan are hkely to predominate 
among the readers of this journal) greater oon- 
centration on & more complete coverage, of 
works relating directly to Japan, leaving the 
wsthetios of music and the life and works of 
André Gide to the publications of the Union of 
Japanese Societies of Literature, Philosophy, 
and History. 

В.Р. DORN 


PAUL SOHEBESTA: Die Negrito Asiens, 
Vol. I.: Geschichte, Geographie, 
Umwelt, арме und Anthro- 
pologie der Negro. (Studia Instituti 
Anthropos, Vol. 6.) xv, 496 pp., 16 

lates, 2 maps. Vienna-M 

Bt. Gabriel Verlag, 1959, $12. 

In the preeent volume, whioh will be fol. 
lowed by two further volumes dealing with the 
cultural characteristios and the languages of the 
Asian Negritos, the author discusses the 
distribution, environment, and physical make- 
up of the various Negrito groups of South-East 
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Asia. No one could be better equipped for the 
task of compiling and arttically analymmg the 
large mass of data which have a bearmg on the 
Telative position of the individual Negrito 
peoples to each other, and to other pygmoid 
racial groups. For Sahebesta هذ‎ the only 
anthropologist with an intimate personal 
knowledge of the Asian Negritos as well as the 
African pygmies, and the volume under review 
is partly based on his own fleldwork in Malaya 
and the Philippines. 

It is imposible to enumerate here tho many 
problems discussed in this great survey of the 
widely scattered Negrito groups of South-East 
Ama, Esch of the three main groups, the 
Aetas of the Philippines, the Semang of 
Malaya, and the Andamanese, presenta a 
picture of great complexity, and follows a 
distinct pettern m rts interrelations with other 
populations. 

A substantial part of the book will be of 
interest mainly to the student of physical 
anthropology, who finds in it & wealth of 
tabulated measurements and statistical data. 
Schebesta comes to the conclusion that the 
Negritos аге not a homogeneous race, but that 
miszoegenation with other racial groups, such as 
Veddids, Pre-mongohds, and Austrolids, has 
influenced the racial character of mdividual 
groups since prehistoric times, As to the 
question of a connexion between the Negritos 
of South-East Asia and the pygmiss of Africa, 
Schebests adopts а cautious attitude. He states 
unequivocally that the Negritos differ to-day 
froni the Bambutis of the Congo ın most of the 
significant traits, but admits the possibility of 
a genetio Imk between & lighter-skinned, 
brachyoephalic Negrito element and а brachy- 
cephalic component element in the. Bambuti 
type. 

In Chapter rv the author discusses, among 
the other environmental problems, the relation 
between the Semang and the vanous ethnio 

groups known to us from archmological and 
паяс evidence. He believes that the 
Semang have repeatedly been in contact with 
other populations, and that some groups have 
& strong admixture of an old Mon-Khmer 
element. 

The sequence of these various contacts is 
summarized as follows (p. 149) :— 


(1) A contact between the Semang and 
the protoneohthio oavo-dwellers can neither 
be proved nor disproved. But it is oertain 
that the Bemang are not the descendants of 
these cave-dwellers. 

(2) The Austronesians (associated with 
the makers of neolithic axes of quadrangular 
section) who spread through Malaya round 
about 1500 в.о. exerted some influence on 
the languages of the Semang, and this 
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Hinguistio influence was accompanied by & 

slight racial and cultural impact whioh the 

Malaya-Polynesians exerted on the Semang. 

(3) An old Mon-Khmer stratum super- 
imposed itself on the Semang and the Senoi. 
The racial, cultural, and linguistic impact of 
this Mon-Khmer expansion was profound 
ала lasting. 

(4) The effecta of a later Mon-Khmer wave 
on the Semang were insignificant, 

(5) Since time immemomal the Вешала 
have been in touch with the Вепоі and were 
exposed to their racial and cultural influence. 

(6) The Malay preasure has left its traces 
in the language and the economy of the 
Bemang. But in the sphere of somal and 
spiritual life, the Malay influence m as yet 
inmgnifloant! 

Bohebesta's comprehensive survey of the 
three Negrito groups is not likely to be super- 
seded by any comparable work. Though further 
fleldwork may result in different solutions of 
individual problems, the great scoumulation of 
factual materiel contained in its pages will 
remain a mine of mformation indispensable for 
any anthropologist interested in the Negritos 
of South-East Asis. 


C. VON XURER-HAIMENDORT 


E. R. Lzacu : Political Systems of High- 
land Burma. A Study of Kachin боон 
Structure. With a Foreword by 
Raymond Firth. хіі, 324 pp., 6 
mapa. London: G. Bell and Sons, 

Ltd., 1954, 35s. 
This book هد‎ one of the most important and 

most stimulating contributions to social 

anthropology published in recent years. The 
author, who spent several years of the war 
among the hill people of Burma, but had the 
bad luck of losing through enemy action the 
greater part of his fleld notes, has nevertheless 
produced an аооопп% of Kachin political and 
social organization equal to the best among 
anthropological studies besed on the full 
apparatus of carefully collected fleld-data. 

But though the book соп Мыпа a great deal of 
valuable ethnographic matenal, Leach ш not 
concerned with Kachin ethnography as such, 
but uses his Kachin material to expound а set 
of new propositions regarding the interpreta- 
taon of social and political systems. He argues 
that the conventional practice of social 
anthropologista—and particularly of those 
following Radoliffe-Brown—to regard societies 
as existing in а state of stable equilibrium ts 
likely to lead to & misapprehension regarding 
the social reality. While conceptual models of 
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In the Kachin Hills area, the author points 
out, we do not find one generally accepted and 
approved political system, but two inoon- 
sistent and contradictory ideal modes of life. 
One of them, known as gumiao, ія & republican, 
equalitaran, and even ‘anarchic’ politaoal 
organization, oharaotecxed by the absence of 
chiefs, by the equal rank of all lineages, by 
territorial units comprimng several villages of 
the same status, by judicial authority resting 
with а ооппой of elders, and by the absence of 
status differences in ritual matters, The other 
ideal type, known as gumsa, is а feudal system 
modelled on the Shan concept of & hierarchio 
order and the autocratic rule of & chief. The 
central point of Leach’s thesis is that neither 
gwmlao nor gumsa societies are ever’ stable, but 
that in practice Kachin communities oscillate 
between the two types. Consequently there are 


two contradictory value-systems, and а course 
of action meritorious under one may be 


regarded as objectionable under the other 
code. 


A large part of the book ts devoted to the 
illustration of this theory, and the author 
shows how individual communities strike a 
compromise between gumsa and gumiao 
ideology, and how throughout the region there 
prevails а pendular movement between demo- 
cratic and feudal systema. In dem 
this process he has to introduce the element of 
time, which smoe the days of Malinowski has 
often been ignored in British social anthro- 
pology. While Leach’s stay in the Kachin ares 
was too short to allow him to observe social 
changes in action, he takes every opportunity 
to extend documentation as far back into the 
pest as possible, and thus beses his argument 
on в great deal of material ordered in a 
ohronologioal sequence. 8 

Dr. Leach feoognixes the necessity of using 
such, historical materials, but emphases the 
difficulty of fitting them mto the socal anthro- 
pologist’s framework of concepts. But as the 
anthropologist’s interest shifts from isolated 
and comparatively stable societies of Trobriand 
and Tikopia type to complex societies in 
contact with advanced civilixaWons, processes 
of change can be studied dischronically, Le. 
historical as well as contemporary material 
becomes available for anthropological analysis, 
The book under review is, m my opinion, an 
importent step in this direction. Leach sum- 
mazizes the political history of the Kachin Hills 
from the 8th century А.р. until the present day, 
and he uses historical data éxtending into the 
early yoars of tho 19th oentury to elucidate the 
course of Kachin feuds, explain the relative 
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status of individual Kachin lineages, describe 
the fluctuating relations between Kachms and 
Shans, and demonstrate the process by which 
Kachins have become Shans and Shans have 
become Kachms. Не proceeds to show that 
this has been poemble because Shans and 
Kechins share a common language of ritual 
expresion, and can thus be thought of as 
members of ' one sodiety ', though not of & 
society ‘in 

While the author's principal aim ш the 
description of а society in disequilibrium and 
the analysis of the interaction of two inconsist- 
ent ideal systems, the book does much more 
than buld up а case against the equilibrium 


Having established that there is no clear-cut 
cultural boundary between Kachins and 
Shans, Leach sets out to prove that such & unit 
as a tribe in the conventional sense does not 
really exist, at least in so far as Highland 
Burma and Assam are concerned. Among the 
Kachins it is, indeed, impossible to isolate 
cultural and ethnio entities correspondmg to 
the ‘tribes’ of ordinary ethnographic usage. 
Cultural frontiers do not ooinaide with 
linguistio frontiers, and local social units are 
part of a kinship system extending, irrespective 
of political and cultural differences, over the 
entire Kachin Hills area. My own experience in 
the adjacent Assam hills and the Himalayan 
Region оп the Assam-Tibetan border supports 
this view to & greet extent. Social groups 
described in administrative reports as ' tribes ' 
seldom hve in watertight compartments; it 
is impossible, for instanoe, to вау where Defias 
end and Miris begin, where Miris end and Abors 
begm, and so on ad infinitum. Intermarriage 
between these groups is permismble and m 
margmal areas fairly frequent; boundaries 
are therefore Ња, and linguistic differences do 
not preclude kinship relations. Within this 
large network of inter-regional social relations 
there are, however, islands of endogamous 
societies maintaimng a comparative isolation 
and hence answering the conventional desorrp- 
tion of e ‘tribe’. The Ape Tanis of the 
Bubansiri Region are an example in point; 
though they absorb Райа and Miri slaves 
within the lower ranks of their society, they do 
not normally intermarry with their neigh- 
bours and are hence outmde the all- 
Defla-Miri kinship system. In the case of the 
Apa Tanis basio differences in economy explain 
perhaps this comparative isolation, but now 
Dr. Leach hes formulated the problem it 


atmosphere of fluidity. Why, for instance, may 
one ask, is the cultural, linguistic, and social 
frontier between Konyak and Ao Nagas entirely 
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clear-cut, while Konyaks seem to merge imper- 
The author's oonvinamg and brilliantly pre- 
sented demonstration of the cultural and 


linguistic fluidity prevailing in the Kachin 


Hills area and beyond it in other parts of. 


Burma, should be of interest to both linguists 
and historians. He argues that language groups 
are neither herediterily established, nor stable’ 
through tame; though the distribution of 
languages can be а residue from history, and in 
North Burma must be regarded as such, 
historical reconstruction should not be based on 
the assumption ‘that ове who speak ه‎ 
particular language form а unique definable 
unit, and that this unit group of people hes 
always had a particular culture and a particular 
history ' (p. 48). Leach points out that sub- 
stantial bodiés of populations have changed 
their l&nguage within the last century, and that 
such groups as Shans and Palaungs, who speak 
languages classified as Tai and Ausiro-Asiatio 
respectively, intermarry and are members of a 
common political system. One need not 
entirely agree that this ‘ makes nonsense of the 
whole  linguisio-historica] argument’ to 
realize that in the past there has been too much 
naïvo correlation of language, culture, and 
‘race’. It must always be remembered that 
language is transmitted in a way entirely 
different from other aspects of culture. 
Political or kinship systems, economic arrange- 
ments or ritual practices are seldom trans- 
mitted i» toto and to the complete exclusion of 
older systems, but & language сал replace 
another language completely within the span 
of two or three generations. In so short a tame 
behaviour patterns and social relations will not 
easily undergo а complete change, and rt شد‎ thus 
quite obvious that the distribution of а 
language rapidly gaining ground need not 
correspond to that of the culture with which r$ 
was originally associated. On the other hand, 
a language may make virtually no impression 
on the speech of adjacent communities, while 
other cultural achievements or charectaristics 
of 1t8 speakers may well be borrowed by their 
neighbours. Thus the dwtrbution of a 
language із no index to that of а cultural unit, 
and conversely other aspects of culture may 
across linguistic frontiers. 

Le&oh's theories regarding the nature of 
myth and ritual are nob as immediately oon- 
vineing as his interpretation of the Kachin 
polttioal systems. I entirely agree that there 
need be no consistency in mythology, and that 
stories conoerning а set of legendary figures 
and revolving round certain incidents may be 
told in different and partly contradictory 
versions, each validating a status or social 
privilege claimed by the story-teller or his 
group. But if‘ myths... are simply ono way 
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of describing certain types of human be- 
haviour ’, and ' myth regarded as a statement 
in words "says" the same thing as ritual 
regarded as a statement in action’, how are we 
to account for the occurrence of identical or 
very similar mythological motifs among а 
variety of societies differing m structure, 
cultural level, and ritual practuoes ? If ritual 
and myth were, as Leach assumes, really one 
and the same, would 1$ not follow that wherever 
we find similar myths we oculd expect to find 
also similar forms of ritual ? 

Dr. Leach would probably argue that as a 
social anthropologist he is not concerned with 
mythology as a system of beliefs or primitive 
philosophy, and even lees with а typology of 
myths, but that to him & myth is relevant only 
inso far as it reflects patterns of social relations, 
This point of view is certainly fustifiable, and 
stil leaves considerable scope for a useful 
interpretation of myths, not only in а syn- 
ohramo but even in а diachronic context. But 
a different approach is required for the ordering 
of mythological motifs in their oontinent-wide 
dutmbution and their chronological depth, as 
well as for their interpretation as important 
documents for the understanding of a people's 
world view. While the Weltonschaweng of a 
‘historical civilization oan be deduced from tts 
philosophy, literature, and art, & task germane 
to historians, the task of abstractmg from 
myths and oral traditions the world-view of 
non-literate and primitrve sodeties falls within 
the province of the anthropologist, though not 
every anthropologist will want to specialize in 
this field. 


The special value of myths, tales, songs, and 
веб prayers as guides to & people's mentality 
lies in the nature of anthropological feld- 
techniques, In interviews and casual converse- 
tions informants invariably react to the anthro- 
pologwt, and even the type of informant he 
chooses depends on the anthropologist’s 
personality, Every statement under such 
circumstances is more or less influenced by 
subjective factors., Myth and folk-tales 
recorded verbatim, on the other hand, are 
authentic data reflecting the anthropologist's 
personality to an infinitely smaller degree than 
any statement alictted in conversation. They 
represent, moreover, not an individual view, 
but trends of thought held m common by all or 
most members of & group. 

Leach argues that myths in the classical 
sense are not essentlally different from tradi- 
tions and tales relating to the recent past: 
© Sacred teles—that is to say tales about divine 
beings which are widely known—have no 
special characteristios which make them any 
different from tales about local happenings 
twenty years ago. Both kinds of tale have the 
‘same function—the telling of them is a ritual 
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act... which justifies the particular attitude 
adopted by the teller at the moment of the 
telling ' (p. 877). By oonoentrating entirely on 
the immediate motivation for the reciting or 
tellmg of myths and for such adaptations of & 
tale as may enhance the status of the story- 
teller, one would seam to lose sight of the 
content and symbolism of myths, which— 
unlike the more or leas biased tales of recent 
eventa—may be the intellectual product of 
generations and may represent the accumula- 
tion and combination of religious or philo- 
sophical ideas derived from widely differing 
sources, Though m the context of & socio- 
logical argument Leach’s interpretation of 
Kachin myths is entirely legitimate, the quoted 
equation of myths with tales about recent 
events applies, in my opinion, only to this 
specifo situation, and oannot be considered to 
be of general validity. 

In a review, however lengthy, it is impossible 
to give an adequate outline of & book so packed 
with new and s&mulating ideas as PokWcal 
Systems of Highland Burma. There can be no 
doubt that it will provok» a greas deal of 
discumion on the general principles put 
forward, and set & new standard for the pre- 
sentation and mterpretation of anthropological 
data from Burma and the tribal areas of 
adjacent countries. 


©. VON FUBRER-HAIMENDORF 


STEFAN Worm: The Turkic Languages 
of Ceniral Asja: Problems of Planned 
Contact. Translation of an 

article entitled ‘The Turkic Peoples 
of the U.S.S.R.: the development of 
their Languages and Writing’, by 
Prof. N. A. Baskakov, with comments 
by the translator. Issued by the 
Central Asian Research Centre in 
association with St. Antony’s College 
(Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group. 


The original artiole by Prof. N. A. Baskakov, 
a Soviet Turcologist, appeared in Voprosy 
Yasykosnamya (Vol 3, May-June, 1953), 
a publication af, the Moscow Academy of 
Sciences of the U.8.8.R. 

Prof. Baskakov deals with the development 
of the languages and writing of the Turkish 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. both before and after 
the October Revolution, with  pertioular 
reference to the place of Russian loan-words in 
Turkish languages. He also conmders various 
problems requiring further study and research, 


REVIEWS 


In this articole Prof. Baskakov is applying the 
policy which is to be followed with regard to 
the non-Rusman languages of the U.8.8.R., and 
for this reason he has little new here to offer 
to Western turcologista. Some of his state- 
ments on changes in phonetics and grammar 
воет to be rather politically desirable than 
scientifloally accurate. This political aspect 
mars һм work from the Western linguist’s poms 
of view, but politicos are an eesenüial part of 
linguistics in the Soviet Union. 

The main interest of the ar&ole lies in 
demonstrating the application of the doctrine 
laid down by J. V. Stalin during the linguistio 
controversy of 1950. The whole artiole is 
based on a part of Btalin's speech which Prof. 
Baskakov quotes (p. 8),! on post-rerolutionary 
changes in the Russian language, briefly, that 
the language has changed in vócabulary but 
that the beslo word-stook and grammatical 
structure have remained fundamentally un- 
changed. Prof. Baskakov states that Turkish 
languages have undergone similar changes but 
being ‘leas developed’* than Russian, have 
undergone * тоге fundamental and important 

Prof Baskakov claims that ‘the phonetic 
system of the Turkic languages has been 
increased by new vowels and consonants’ as 
the result of extensive borrowing from Russian. 
Ав Dr. Wurm points out in his comments 
(р. 47), 16 is rather a matter of the Introduction 
of new letters than new sounds, as was tho case 
with Arabio loans, where د‎ b L ض ص‎ m 
were not given their Arabic pronunciation, and 
in the same way Cyrillic letters representing 
sounds not pert of the Turkuh phonetic 
structure tend to be pronounced as their 
nearest equivalent, and not in the Russian 
way.’ 

Prof. Baskakov says that with the introduo- 
tion af & large number of Hussian words there 
has been ‘a gradual change in the phonetio 
rules inheren$ in ‘modern Turkio languages. 
Languages which had preserved tho system of 
consistent vowel harmony are loamg it in the 
loan words ’. It is true that tho vowel system of 
more recent Russian loans does not become 
modified to fit in wrth the vowel harmony of 
netive Turkish words, and Dr. Wurm draws 
attention to this (р. 48), but one oan hardly say 
that these © phonetio rules ' are changing, as it 


1 Pages refer to the translation. А 

3 Quotations given aro from Dr. Wurm's 
translation of the text. 

* It is in to note that in his Karakal- 


learning Russian, Altay 
speakers confuse Russian п б ф в and tend to 
write them with one symbol. 
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is to be expeoted that there will be different 
phonetio systems for the native words of & 
language and for the loan-words. This may be 
observed m the Arabic and Parman loans in 
Turkish languages, which did not always change 
to fit the vowel harmony of the native language, 
but any suffixes, nevertheless, had the аррго- 
priate vowel harmony, as in the case of nativo 
words. The same happens to-day with tho 
Russian loans, Prof. Baskakov’s own examples 
on pp. 20-1, where he gives derrved forms of 
loan-words, illustrato thos. 

The use of the Arabio sartpt in the writing of 
Turkish languages is опЫсжей by Prof. 
Baskakov. ‘The script... could only feobly 
represent the phonetic system of the Turkio 
languages, and was in general ill-edapted to 
therm ’ (р. 4). When referrmg to the reform of 
these всттріз he says (р. 11): ' These national- 
ists were quickly constrained to resort to the 
“reform " of the Arabie alphabet, with the 
idea of retaining it by such helf-measures. 


There appeared a number of different variants ` 


of the reformed alphabets, designed to suit 
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languages with vowel harmony (e.g. tho 
Kazakh variant with its universal symbol of 
“ dayakshi ", which regulated the vowelling of 
the whole word) ...’. He stresses (p. 33) that 
vowel harmony is of ‘ oonsiderable samstance 
in the formulation of quite exact and clear 
rules of orthoepy and orthography ', and yet 
fais to appreciate that the reformed Arabic 
scripts did make good use of vowel harmony, 
and some were extremely well adapted to the 
Turkish | A few examples taken from 
the Kazan Turkrh and Kirgiz soripts will 
demonstrate this and will show that full use 
was made of prosodic markers." The consonant 
symbols and vowel symbols were back type, 
front type, or neutral. Frontness or backness 
of the whole word was indicated by the 
presence of one or more of the front or baok 
consonant or vowel symbols within the word. 
In words oontammg neutral symbols only, the 
ргевепое or &beenoe of a special sign at the 
beginnmg of the word showed whether ihe 
word was front or back, e.g. ш Kazan Turkish 


and ' in Kirgiz. 


Kazan Turkish * 
قول‎ [aw] (hand) Baokness shown by T 
كول‎ [ка] (lake) Fronines „ „ S 
تل‎ [til] (language) Frontness ,, ,, absence of د‎ 
نق‎ [аша] (strong) Васев ,, „ ق‎ 
js [su«x] (word) Frontnee ,, „ sbaence of ` 
Jsa [sux] (stretoh 1) Backness „ 5 
5S [suxabur] (we are stretohmg) Baone „ „ Û 
25$ ене ж] (we are smoking) Froninee ,, 4» ° 
63751, [teterelde] (he was made to hold) ^ Backnoms „ » > 
TP [te+te+re+lde+] (he was made to smoke) Frontnees „  , absence of; 
Кері 
ds [aol] (hand) Baokness shown by 3 
كوز‎ [ksx] (eye) Fronngs „ p S 
بای‎ [baj] (rioh man) Backness ,, ,, J 
بەر‎ [ber] (give 1) “Frontnems „ „ 
سول‎ [sez] (word) Frontneæ „ „ * 
“جور‎ [фуг] (B01) FEHB Cue чус 
تى‎ 5-0 [oqurtuw ju] ^ (teacher) Bacnems „ „ ô 
o^ Л (drink 1) Frontnes „  * 
وتر‎ ^ [otur| (thirty) Backness ,, „ abeenooof* 


` The scope of this review does not permit & complete statement of the phonology and ita 
relation to the script, so only the feature of frontnems and backness of the word هد‎ taken into 
oonmderation for ths purposes of this illustration. The lists given are not exhaustive. 


3 Transcription is given in LP.A. 
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In his comments (pp. 87-52), Dr. Wurm tries 
to look at the material from a wide angle, and 
endeavours to explain various passages which 
are somewhat confused and contradictory. Не 
stremes the evolutionary approach to grammar 
of Stalmist linguistics, i.e. language is looked 
upon as & living organism and is considered to 
develop from & primitive to & more complex 
and perfect form. He also draws attention to 
the importance Soviet lmguists are attachmg 
to the modifloation of al and 
orthography, with the russfioation of the 
Turkish languages as their aim. This appears to 
be part of a wider plan, which is the complete 
rumuflogtion of all the non-Rusman languages 
of the U.S.S.R., so that eventually there would 
be only one national language—Russian. 

Surprismgly, Dr. Wurm passes without 
comment and appears to apoepb (p. 51) Prof. 
Beakekov's extraordinary claim that the use 
of the suffixes -лы/-Лли, -лық/-лик, -сыв/-быв, 
-rH/-ru, as adjectival suffixes is a post- 
revolutionary development. Оп pp. 28-4 
Prof. Baskakov says: ‘In the modern 
languages, the adjective has aoqured an 
independent status as & part of speech, and has 
developed rta own system of word formation. 
The word-forming affixes -лы/-ли (with 
variants), -дык/-дик (with variants), -сыз/ 
-биз, -кы/-ги and ocertam others, which 
formerly had a alightly different mignifloation, 
have now also acquired the function of 
adjectival affixes’. It ıs difficult to see on what 
Prof. Baskakov's clum тв based. He appears 
to have ignored the work of his predecessors, 
who desambed these suffixes as adjectival 
in their pre-revolutionary publications? 

On the whole, Dr. Wurm has made quite a 
good translation of a difficult text, and has mado 
€ useful contribution by making available to 
those who do not read Rusian a work showmg 
how the new Stalinist lnguistios is beung 
applied. The translation is, however, marred 
by & number of omissions, mistranslations, and 
musprinte, which one feels could have been 
avoided in a translation, of only 86 редов. 
A list of the more important ones is given 
below. 


p.12 The common souroe of borrowing of the 
Turkish peoples in Siberia, і.е. Mongol, 
Tungus,  Finno-Ugrian languages, 
Chinese, and Banskrit, is omitted. 

р. 18 ӯвут is given as узум. 

кут із given as кум. 
p.16 жоқары is given as жокари. 


RHVIEWB 


pum cotton 
' instead of ' suit (of cards)’. 


P. 17 б of the examples. of Altay loans is 
omitted, Le. сусев ' corn bin’, 

р. 21 The Altay loan-word салкобай from tho 
Rusan целковый, рубль, is trans- 
lated as ‘ whole, rouble’. ' Whole" is 
not a possible translation, 


p.21 ROTI OEE DS к колхозу, 
колховник is translated only ав ' ool- 
lective farm worker’, instead of 
‘ relatmg to/pertaining to collective 
farm(s) collective farm worker’, 
which brings out the adjectaval sense 
intended here. On .م‎ 45 of his oom- 
menta, Dr. Wurm suggests that Prof. 
Baskakov has made à ‘аір of the 
pen’ in regarding колхозшы за an 
attributive adjectival form, and yet 
notes that it ‘oan appear under this 
heading’ as well as being а sub- 
stantival form. The ‘slip of the pen’ 
would appear to be in the translation 
of колтоапты ай колхозник (в Russian 
substentival form) under the heading 
of attributive adjectives, in addition 
to the more suitable translation 
относнщийся к колхозу which is 
adjectival. 

p. 21 In the nmeteen examples of loans from 
Russian, Dr. Wurm does not give the 
Russian words from which the borrow- 
Ings wore made, as he does on pp. 19 
and 22. The whole point here is to 
show that these early loans were 
written as pronounced and not іп the 
Russian orthography, and without the 
Russian forms, it 1s 1mpoesible to see 
the changes that these words have 
undergone. 


From the pomt of view of anyone wishing to 
read the origmal, it is & pity that the name of 
the journal in which Prof. Baskakov’s article 
was published ıs grven only in the foreword, 
where it may eamly escape notice. 


NATALIE WATERSON 


1 To mention only two :— 
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E. NEUFELD: The Hitte Laws. Xi, 
209 pp., 50 plates. London: Luxao, 
1951, 355. 


The author of & satisfactory edition of the 
Hittite ‘law code’ would need both an expert 
knowledge of Hittite philology and a thorough 
acquaintance with other legal oorpora of the 
ancient Near East and the literature concerned 
with them. Dr. Neufeld clearly has only the 
seoond of these qualifications, and his only 
hope of success lay in close collaboration with & 
specialist in Hittite studies. It is regrettable 
that he dispensed with this, soe a new edition 
of the ‘ Laws’ is badly needed, and his book 
wil no doubt be used extensively by non- 
specialists ; his free utilization, often without 
acknowledgment, of the opinions of certam 
leadmg authorities on Hittite matters has not 
justifled itself even from the academic point 
of view. His only useful oontributions are a 
few new translations and such of his legal and: 
sociological comments as are based on adequate 
understanding of the original Hittite 
documenta, and his book can only be reoom- 
mended to those who can read these them- 
selves, In view of ita fundamental weakness, 
oriticisms of lesser faults may seem superfluous. 
However, the omission of transarrptions of the 
relevant Hittite documents; the inclusion 
of photographs of them (even facsimiHe would 
have been hard to justafy); the Hebrew 
translation, which should have appeared as a 
separate fascicule, and the considerable amount 
of irrelevant matter in the introduction 
indicate failure to appreciate what was 
шеп Шы] to the book and the desirability of 
keeping its price low. For detailed criticisms 
seo Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1053, 
59-62; Sedat Alp, Journal of Ownotform 
Studies үт, 08-8; Е. D. Barnett, Journal of 
Jewish Siwdiss, Iv, 182-4; J. Friedrich, 
Oriens, v, 101-6; О. В. Gurney, Palastine 
Fuad Quarterly, 


Anoient Near Masters tema relating to the Old 
Testament (editor, J. B. Pritchard) is almost 
1 better than Neufeld's. J. Holt's. 
агыс in Arche Orientdiné, түп, 815—0, should 
be noted. 
В. A, CROSSLAMD 


О. Етвяғнірт : Sanchunjaton von Borut 
көн аре от Ugart. 2 TH: 
Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1952, D 
7.50. 

The authenticity of the Phoenician History 

by Sanchuniathon, translated by Philo of 

Byblos and quoted by Eusebius of Саевагев 

against Porphyry, has often been called in 


YOL. ХҮП. РАВТ 2. 


question, In the present work Hinsfeldt 
examines the statements of . Һе classical 
authors and demonstrates that the history 
attributed to Sanchunisthon, even after 
distortion in its transmission through tenden- 
tious authors, does contain ancient elements 
which oan be related to the commogony now 
known from Ugaritio Hterature, Einsfoldt 
further establishes that the status attributed 
to Banchuniathon by Porphyry is analogous 
to that which appears to have been held by 
llumilku, the scribe whose name occurs in 
connexion with some of the postio texte from 
Ugarit. The present work ably supports & 
view taken over two centuries ago by R. 
Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, whose 
chaplain remarks, in his preface to the bishop’s 
Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician History (1720): 
‘The Humour which prevail'd with several 
learned Men ‘to reject Sanchoniatho as а 
counterfeit, because they knew not what to 
make of htm, his Lordship always blam'd. 
Philo Byblius, Porphyry, and Eusebius, who 
were better able to fudge than any Moderns, 
never call in question his being genuine.’ 


н. W. Р. 8. 
BoLoMoN A. BrgNBAUM: The Hebrew 


Soripts. (To be published in б parta, 
and to comprise 100 pp. text and 160 


collotype plates oon: 440 faosi- 
miles.) Faso. 1: F es 0181D. 
London: Palaeographis, 1954, 32s. 


Insufficient study of Hebrew palasography 
in our &oademio schools has been painfully 
illustrated tn much that has been written 
on the sorolls from the Dead Sea region. Had ' 
Dr. Birnbaum's work appeared at the time 
originally intended, much ink could have been 
saved. The war delayed publication, then 
adverse conditions, finally came the need to 
incorporate important new evidence. Now the 
first fasciolo of The Hebrew Soripts gives some 
promise that it will no longer be possible to 
generalize superficially on & matter which 
requires intimate knowledge of minute details. 
It is a rad comment on our time and state 
that a work which will be basio in future 
teaching is published by the author, already 
burdened with years of wearisome labour, 
while grandiose and often incorrect books not 
founded on the necessary detailed examination 
win support and even success, 

The first fascicle, 24 collotype plates with а 
list of the individual illustrations, oovers 
Hebrew writing from 770 в.о. to AD. 50. 
The fiss 28 illustrations, given numbers 
which distinguish them from the sequence of 
Hebrew examples, are devoted to the merit- 
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able introduction, the epigraphy of Phoenician 
inscriptions from the first half of the 10th 
century в.о, down to 800 B.O., and of Aramaio 
from the last quarter of the 9th oentury to 
the last quarter of the 8th. There is then an 
increasing divergence between the forms cut 
with a mason’s tool and those made by the 
sonbe's brush or pen; from the Sth century 
в.о. the different divisions of the study of 
Semitic scripts, epigraphy, and pelaeography, 
are clear, though each set of forms spasmodi- 
cally affected the other. Into the figures 
ilustratmg Hebrew script Dr. Birnbaum has 
wisely introduced 14 figures reproducing 
Samaritan monuments and sorolls dating 
from the Ist oentury A.D. to the 19th. The 
conservative Samaritan tradition mamtamed 
charactenstic details that go baok to the Ist 
century; the comparison of Samaritan 
writing with Hebrew characters of early date 
proves that and no more. The belief that 
Hebrew sorolls oan be dated by comparing 
Samaritan neglected the first lesson that 
scientific palasography in its better established 
branches has to teach. 

Even when published by а University or 
an Academy with ample funds, a work of thu 
kind has to appear in fascicles. The con- 
sequent separation of text and plates is always 
a hindrance and it is to be hoped that there 
will be sufficient return in immediate sub- 
sarpiaons to render publication of the ex- 
planatory text possible at an early date. The 
disposition on the plates ш admirable; 
I would suggest that though the numbering 
of the figures is theoretically suffüclent, a 
numbering of the plates will be convenient in 
the complete work. The oallotype plates, 
even in the oase of such a difficult subject as 
the Samartan ‘ Abisha Scroll’, fig. 71, are 
not inferior for the 1mmediate purpose to the 
originals, on which the doubtful pomts m 
the reproductions are equally doubtful. At 
certain points Dr. Bonbaum has introduced 
his careful copies of the origmal forms in 


Borolls. Anyone oen now test by immediato 
comparison copies and originala. It is difficult 
to believe, as the scrolls come from scribes 
working for & small and exclusive community, 
that any serious students will maintam that 
the three documents are contemporary, and 
oan all be dated to a short period before the 
deposit was sealed; one would think that the 
time when dates could be asugned which 
wobble from the 12th or 18th oentury A.D. 
beck to the 5th m now happily past. 

The two main objecta of pelgeography are 
correct reading and oorreot dating of doou- 
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ments. Gratitude is due to the small band of 
scholars who have worked to establish ш the 
study of early Hebrew writing principles long 
since learnt m dealing with the classical 
languages. To Dr. Brmbaum we are especially 
in debt for his previous demonstrations of the 
correct analysis of Hebrew forms, but stall 
more now for collecting—an unusually diffloult 
task—the material necessary for first steps in 
understandmg the subject. This work places 
Hebrew palasography оп а new footing. Ав 
one concerned only with early epigraphy, 
I should hke to edd appreciation of the 
selection from monumental insertpions, now 
handily juxtaposed for the first time, 
8. 8. 


CHANT RABIN : Hebrew. (Lund Hum- 
phries Modern Language Series.) vili, 
138 pp. London: Lund Humphries, 
1949, 10s. 64. 


The writer of à belated review has one clear 
advantage; he oan confirm, instead of pro- 
phesy, the fate of the book under review. Of 
the well-marited success of this admirable 
little volume by Dr. Rabin there oan be no 
doubt. For six yoers it has proved invaluable 
to many senous students of modern Hebrew. 
The passages cited are lively and representa- 
tave of the wide range of Hebrew prose. 

It may be regretted that the infimtve 
absolute is used as the root-form of the 
verb. There are misprints in the Voosbulary 
on p. 16 (. 18), p. 21 (L 18), p. 50 (IL 21, 29), 
р. 79 (L 18), алар. 108 (L 23) ; on p. 87 (1. 16) 
“T shauld be deleted. These are few for a work 
of this nature. 

In a later edition Israel, Israeli will, of 
course, be substituted for Palestine, 
Palestinian, 


Т. Е MITOHELL: Writing Arabi: а 
practical sniroducison to Rug‘ah «отун. 
163 pp. London: Cumberlege, 
O.U.P., 1953. 


The author systematically analyses the 
various forms of the Ruq‘ah вогтрь as they 
appear in different contexts. The treatment 
follows the Arabio dictaonary order as far as 
posmble, butis based prinorpally on calligraphic 
similarities existing between some of the forms, 
though it would have been preferable to 
analyse the component parts of the various 
forms of the letters, clasmfy them, and present 
them systematically to the begmner m calli- 
grephic forms as gradual introductory exer- 
cises before giving them as alphabetic symbols, 

The calligraphio division mto ascendmg and 
descending letters (p. 45) is to be commended, 
as this division is mdispensable for explainmg 
why some inseparable forms differ п various 
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contexts, The script of the reedy reference 
tables in appendix D in which the symbols of 
the horizontal axis follow the order of the 
Persian rather than the Arabio alphabet 
(referred to as ‘erratum') seems to have a 
more artistic character than that of the oalli- 
graphio style in the specimen passages under 
appendix A, 

The specimen passages in appendix A would 
have better served their purpose had the 
oalligraphio forms been followed by cursive 
forms written each by a different writer, with 
the least number of oddities and irregularitiee, 
so that the beginner would be better able to 
differentiate between variations of form (not 
of style) and thus fulfll the object of the book, 
namely to enable students to cope with Arabio 
manuscripts and letters. 

The ftnal form of the ' y& ' is devoid of its 
dots throughout the book, as is the case m 
Ottoman texts and modern Egyptian print. 
In curmve writing final ‘ yi’ ш written in Kt 
style, and final ‘hā’ in Ta‘liq and Nasta‘lig 
Perman styles at random. This should be noted 
by the &uthor. In both oalligraphio and curarve 
forms the dots relating to initial ' f& ', ‘ qf’, 
and ‘hk’ are not placed right above the 
initial forms, but slightly to the left. Often, it 
is observed, the dots under initzals or medials 
of & word endmg with final ‘hā’ or ‘‘am’ 
forms are placed far down on the same level 
with the tail of the lang final instead of right 
under the mrtial or medial to which they belong. 
The ‘hamza’ in the oelligraphio form is 
probably borrowed from the Naskh style, for 
16 has a resemblance to an inita] ‘ ‘aun’, 
whereas it should be mmilar to а Latin S form, 
with no edge at its lower part, descending 
diagonally to the left. The ‘ tashdid ' through- 
out the book has а relatively long right arm 
thet curves to the left and covers the body of 
the discritic, whereas both arms should be 
equal The 'sukün' consists of а small 
waclosed (1) carole. The ‘un’ nunation is 
indicated by the author as а double ‘ qamma ’ 
(both upright or upright and inverted), while 
this diacritio should generally be indicated by 
a miniature ‘ qif’ in Ruq‘ah style. 

The book ш intended to assist 
though trained scholars can find much Interest 
in the exhibition of maternal. However, It 
would have been appropriate to include in 
such & text a survey of the development of the 
Rug'&h style; the mutual influence between 
this and earlier as well as later Arabio styles ; 
its extension and displacement of other styles, 
and the extent of its use nowadays, with some 
detail, It would have been suitable also to 
molude therewith & short biographio hat of 
some famous oalligraphers in Ruq'ah style, 
with photographs of a number of their master- 
pieces. This point deserves conmderaiion, not- 
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withstanding the fact that the book is Intended 
to be a practical introduction to Ruq'&h script. 


M. PIAMENTA 


Евік Grew, BARNHARD Luwrs, HELMHR 
RINGGRRN, Втта хахол (ed.) : 
Donum Natalkcium H. S. Nyberg 
Oblatum. 218 pp. Upsala: Uni- 
versitetabiblioteket, 1954 4 40 Swedish 
Кт. 

This volume of studies, published in honour 
of the 68th birthday of Professor Henrik 
Samuel Nyberg of Upsala, contains 21 articles 
on Iranian, Islamic, Semitic, and Old Testa- 
ment subjects. The contents are as follows: 
Н. W. Bailey, ‘Ariana’; Е. Benveniste, 
‘ Avestion’; Walther Björkman, ©“ Bad 
turkisohor Schenkungsbrief vom Jahre 1587’ 


George Dumésil, ‘Karna et les Pindava’; 
Richard N. Frye, ‘An Балу Arabio Soript 
in Eastern Iran’; Gillis Gerleman, ‘ Wort und 
Realitat’; Sven 8. Hartman, 'Yeakts, jours 
et mois’; Paul Kahle, ' The Ben Asher Text 
of the Hebrew Bible’; Wolfgang Lents, 
' Des motivische Bild von Yasna 47’; E. Léyi- 
Provengal, ‘A propos de l'uso&te philosophe 
Ibn Masarra de Cordoue 4; Bernhard Lewin, 
' Le notion de иіс dans le kalim et dans 
la philosophie '; Enno Littman, ‘ Bilitterale 
Verbe im Tigrd’; Bertil Landman, ' Emige 
kritische Bemerkungen sur Anthropologie 
Vorderasions’; Oscar Lofgren, ‘ Zur Charak- 
Jesaja- 


Gottesfuroht im 
Koran'; Н.Н. Rowley, ‘ A Beoent Theory on 
the Exodus’ ; Frithiof Rundgren, ‘ Sillagdun 

= alahamira = al-Rim nebst erigen Be- 


merkungen xu Ibn al-Sirăfis Šarh аһуйһ 

Islkh al-mantiq'. ٠ 

CHARLES PELLAT: L'arabe vivant. v, 
284, 50, 77 pp. Paris: Adrien- 


Maisonneuve, 1952. 

The first attempt to apply the statistical 
method to Arabio In order to arrive at а soale 
of word frequency was made by Moshe Brill 
and his collaborators in their Qämds al-pahtfa 
al-'arabiya al-yawwmiya published in Jerusalem 
in 1940. This method has been elaborated m 
this work by M. Pellat, professor at the Ecole 
de Langues Orientales Vivantes of Paris. 
Dividing it into sixty-four sections covering 
nine flelds (La Nature; L'Homme; La Vie 
Privée; La Vie de Société ; La Vie Intelleo- 
tuelle e$ Artistique; La Vie Morale et Reli- 
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еше; La Vie Politique, Administrative et 
Judiciaire ; La Vie Militaire ; La Vie Eoono- 
mique) М. Pellat has given the student 
of modern Arabio some 2,700 words which he 
claims represent 00 per cent of the general 
vocabulary of newspapers and periodicals. 
The initials of the various Arabic-speaking 
countries after certam words indicate that 
are local but such indications are not 
altogether foolproof. There are numerous 
slips in pointing which will be apparent to 
the author and some words which have not yet 
been, and perhaps never will bo, accepted by 
educated Arabs, e.g. this reviewer was amused 
io find that alwiband is given as the usual 
word for ‘weekend’. There are 

also some inconsistencies, e.g. the maf'al 
form from weak roots is sometimes given with 
nunation, which is correct, and at others 
without, which is not. A very useful con- 
. tribution is the supplement of ' expressions’ 
attached to each section giving the most 
common Arabic idioms or turns of speech. 
The two indices at the end, French and Arabio, 
help the student to find the word he is seeking 
in the main part of the work and serve as 
useful supplements to the Arabio dictionaries, 
The main work and all Arabio words are 
reproduced by the lithographic process but, 
although the Arabic soript is oloar, it oan 
hardly be called artastio and tho author would 
have been well advised to have the Arabio 


typewritten. 


A. Basset, L. Вивонкв, R. Ввомвон- 
vig, and others: Initiation à la 
Tunisie. xi, 397 pp. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1950. 

This book, the work of 18 eminent colla- 
borators, gives as full a notion of the Tunisian 
sceno and background as is possible withm 
its compass. No two persons will ever agree 
as to what should be omitted from ar inoluded 
in a work of this kind, and perhaps the authors 
hayo tried to include too much; but the 

reader will here find а balanced picture, 
accurate statements of fact, and an Indication 
of where to seek further information. The 
bibliographies are excellent. About a third 
of the book gives the geographical, historical, 
and cultural background; the remainder is 
devoted to the Protectorate. 


D. OOWA 


В. Кивлявку (ed), F. GABBIELI 
(ed. and tr.): Plato Arabus, Volu- 
men III: Alfarabvus: Comvpendsum 

Platonis. London: Warburg 
Institute, 1952, 21s. 
According to the Fihrist the Arabs possessed 


two translations (now lost) of Plato's Lawes, one . 


by Hunain ibn Ishíq. Although quotations 
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from the Laws are not infrequent in Arabic 
literature, the book, referring as it does to 

Greek conditions and institutions 
of diffionlt understanding to the Muslim reader, 
does not seem to have had much influence on 


traced, but there are passages that are quite 
baffling and do not seem to refer to anything 
in the Greek orginal. It seems to me quite 
improbable that such & compendium oould 
have been made from a translation by Hunain 
ibn 1344, a most conscientious translator. 
I would rather with the suggestion of 
the editor himself that it is based on a Greek 
compendium of Plato's Laws (we know that 
there existed a certain number of Greek 
compendia of Plato’s works). 
attribution to Farabi oan hardly be maintained, 
for it is difficult to see why Farabi should have 
made a compendium of & compendium. 
(Generally, the question of the authenticity 
of some works attributed to known Arabio 
philosophers is a subtle ane, and often we 
have no valid criterion). The text has been 
established after a unique manusorrpt ab the 
University of Leyden &nd, although here and 
there corrupt, seems to me on the whole correct. 
The Latin translation is faithful and reads 
well, although I do not think it an altogether 
happy idea that the translation of the works 
in this collection should be m Latin; few 
Arsbists are good Latinists and on the whole 
Latin does not seem to me & good medium 
for conveying the philosophical idea of the 
Arabs to the modem reader. The Greek- 
Arabic and Arabic-Greek indexes, added to 
the book, could not but be very limited, sinoe 
the Arablo translation is so little faithful, 
and have but scent value for our knowledge 
of Arabio philosophical terms. 


Н. Corm, Мон. Mo'm:  Nasm-z 
KuosnAw, Kitabe Jami‘ al Hikmatain, 
Le livre réunissant les deux sagesses, Ou 
Harmoms de la philosophis grecque ot de 
la théosophie ismaélienne. (Texte per- 
san édité aveo un double étude pré- 

, liminaire en frangais et en persan.) 
(4), 144, (2) pp., and (4), 20, 348, (2) 

p. in Persian. Tehran: Département 
"[ranologie de l'Institut Franco- 
Iranian. Paris: Adnen-Maisonneuve, 
1853. 
The Institut Franoo-Iranien, which oan 
already claim the gratitude of soholars for 
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various momentous publications, has put 
under heavy obligation students of Ismá'tliam 
and of Islamic philosophy with the present 
volume (vol. 8 of its ‘ BibHothéque Iranienne ’). 
With the publication of the Ја al-Hibma- 
tayan we have now in prmt all of Nüsir-i 
Khusraw's surviving works. An abridgment 
of it, existing in two MS8., had been published 
as an appendix to the edition of Nüsir's 
Diwta, Teheran, 1029, under the title of 
Ristla. The present full text is published 
after the unique MB., Aya Sofya 2803. It is 
not & systematioal treatise, but a series of 
disconnected discussions on various themes, 
arranged &ooording to the haxard of ther 
succession in the poem to which the book 
professes to be a commentary. The poem 
is by a certain Abu'l-Haytham al-Jurj&nt. 
(There also exists another commentary to it, 
by а pupil of the poet, which it ів proposed 
to publish i a subsequent volume of the 
Bibhothéque Iranienne.) The obscure poem 
was submitted to Nigr for explanation by 
the amir of Badakhshiin, ‘Alf b. Asad (other- 
wise unknown), and the book, dating 460/1070, 
is the result, It is a rich quarry for the study of 
Nü&eirs thought; the opmions of the philoso- 
phers are confronted with the tenets of 
Ixm&'Tlism. (The latter, by the way, are 
often also originally derived fram the philoso- 
phers, though of those of a much earlier period ; 
for Nigir, however, the Тат doctrines, 
even those which for us carry about them- 
selves most manifestly ther neoplatonio 
origin, are doctrines of ‘the House of the 
Prophet ’.) 

The edition, as was to be expeoted, satisfies 
the most exacting standards. This is not the 
place to go into details about the contents of 
the book, or about the substantial (French) 
' introduction by H. Corbin, which raises some 
fundamental issues concerning the develop- 


I only be permitted to say that I hold some- 
what different views about the origm of IamK ‘iit 
philosophy—but the discussion of these sub- 
jects must be left for other occasions. Here 
І only wish to draw attentzon to this important 
publication, 


B. M. STERN 


BERTOLD бро1нв, Lupwie Forge: 
Der Vordere Orient in Islamisoher 
Zeit. 248 pp. Bern: А. Francke AG. 
Verlag, 1904. — 

In this useful volume Professor Spuler 
gives a сале оа and commented bibhography 
of studies on the Near East in the Ialamio 
period published in the last twenty years. The 
area covered includes Central Adia, the Volga 
Besin, North Africa, and Muslim Spain, but 
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excludes Negro Africa, the Caucasus, and all 
the countries of Southern, South-Rastern, 
and Eastern Agia, By far the greater part of 
the book (рр. 27-148, 103-227) deals with 
history, which is divided into religious history 
(islam, Ialamio law, Christianity, Zoro- 
astrianism), secular history, soolal and 
economic history, biography, military history, 
and historical auxiliary sciences, The section 
on secular history (pp. 61-183) is subdivided 
territorially. The remaining sections deal with 
manuals and works of reference, geography, 
literature (Arabic, Persian, Central Aslan 
Turkish), philosophy, musio, natural sciences, 
medicine, and history of science. A separate 
appendix by Dr. Forrer deals with the Ottoman 
Empire and Turkish Republo, which are in 
general excluded from Professor Spuler’s 
survey. This appendix deels exclusively with 
historical publications, and is subdivided into 
Imperial history, provincial and local history, 
and social and economic history. Ottoman 
Turkish literature is therefore not covered 
anywhere. Art history and architecture are 
in general excluded, as they are to be treated 
elsewhere, and linguistios receive only cursory 
attention, Editions of texts in oriental lan- 
guages are їп general not inoluded, exoept for 
a certain number with translations or oom- 
maentarles deemed worthy of attention. 
Reference is not always easy. The table of 
contents is cursory, and the index is of authors’ 
names only. 

The coverage of books and articles seems 
to be very full, and the distmotion is carefully 
indicated between those that the authors have 
been &ble to see and those borrowed from 
other bibliogrephies. In æ work of this kind 
there must inevitably be some omissions; of 
important studies I note: Laura Veocia 
Vaglieri, ‘NH conflitto 'All-Mu'üwrys e la 
вбсевпопе khirigita ries&minat alla luce di 
fonti ibidite’, Амман dell’ Istituto Universi- 
tario Orientale di Napoli, Nuova Berie, vol. Iv, 
pp. 184, Rome, 1952; Robert Brunschvig, 
* Coup d'œil sur l'histoire des foires à travers 
l'Ialam’, Reowetls de la Sooidis Jean Bodin, 
vol v: La Fore, рр. 48-74, Brussels, 1055 ; 
and most of the writings of D. Ayalon. Some 
moluzions may also be challenged, as for 
example a number of journalistio works of 
dubious value, The most obvious defect of & 
general nature 1s the scanty ooverage of modern 
Arabio and to a leaser extent Persian publios- 
tions, as against the exoellent coverage of 
Turkish work. In compensation Professor 
Bpuler gives his readers guidance to the 
uncharted waters of scholarship in Blavonio 
languages. Professor Spuler has argued 
elsewhere that the doctrine slavica non 
leguntur is no longer tenable for orientaliste. 
Perhaps some scholars will be encouraged to 
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submit themselves {о this hard ruling by 
Professor Spulec’s surveys of scholarly work 
in Russian, Polish, Ukrainian, and other 
Slavonic languages. 


B. L. 


Harvey P. Harr (ed): Middle Kast 
Resources: Problems and Prospects. 
(A series of addresses presented at the 
Eighth Annual Conference on Middle 
Eastern ` Affairs, 19th-20th March, 
1964.) Washi n, D.C.: The 
Middle East Institute, 1954. 


The fourteen papers here collected ш one 
volume are of varied provenance: scholara, 
administrators, experts 3n finance and 
economicos have all contributed to this broad 
exposition of the resources, actual and poten- 
tial, of the area. Among the subjects discussed 
are the possibilities of improved use of water, 
land, and manpower; the role of petroleum, 
and of the revenues which it provides, in pro- 
grammes of future development ; the methods 
and techniques most suited to 
particular problems ; and the most favourable 
means by which aid from the West, whether 
it be social or eoonomio, technical or financial, 
can best be assured and utilized. Five of the 
addresses deal with matters of finance, e.g. 
the extension of rurel credit, and the attrac 
ton of capital for Investment. There قد‎ an 
undeniable truth in the remark that much of 
the area ‘is in fact not underdeveloped. It 
has little or nothing to develop’. Yet these 
papers, although framed necessarily in general 
terms, demonstrate beyond doubt how much 
could be done to increase the sum of human 
wealth and prosperity in the countries of the 
Middle East, a vast region now of speolal 
signiflosnoe in our modern world, and where 
the shape of political eventa will depend largely 
on the success or failure to resolve age-old 
social and economic difficulties. The Institute 
has therefore performed a valuable service in 
offering this survey to tht wider pubho. 


vV. J. P. 


The Islamio Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 

April, 1954. 

The first issue of this beautifully produoéd 
journal contains four articles and а number of 
book reviews. Professor A. Guillaume gives 
an аоооппі of recent and ourrent research 
in the Near and Middle East department of 
8.0.4.8. on the biography of the Prophet, 
Professor J. N. D. Anderson examines tho 
extent to which the Shari'a has influenced 
the new civil codes m Syne and Keypt- 
Professor А. K. 8. Lambton examines the 


theory of kingship expressed in Ше Napthat 
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al-Mulak, written by Оца for the Seljuq 
Sultan Muhammad b. Malikshàh. This text 
makes an interesting contrast with the tenth 
chapter of Ghax&i's Mustaghiri, which is also 
a mirror for princes, but in which the image 
reflected is that of the Caliph, not the Sultan. 
Professor Lambton observes that Gbexdli 
goes even further than the Nixkm al-Mulk 
in eliminating the religious elament from his 
theory of sovereignty. The reason for this 
apparent secularism is that Ghasxill gives 
elsewhere a statement of his conception of 
religious authority. The view of the Caliphate 
expressed in the Mustaghiri should, as 
Goldziher pomted out, be taken in oonjuno- 
tion with that of the Sultanate contained in 
the Napihat al- Маја. The differences between 
the two texts are significant. To the Caliph, 
GLhax&! writes in Arabio, citing hadith and 
the precedents of the early Muslims. To the 
Bultan, he writes in Perman, supporting his 
views by reference to Greek wisdom and 


practical and realistio. To both he recom- 
mends justice, but his recommendations to 
the Sultan are at once more speciflo and more 
urgent. 

In « brief introduction the editor, Dr. Ali 
Abdel Kader, tells us that ‘ the object of The 
Islamico Quarterly is to publish new material 
of academic significance in the world of Islamio 
oulture and to make known what is being 
achieved in the world of Muslim learning. It 
will be addressed primarily to  English- 
reading Muslims and to soholars from all 
over the world who are interested in Islam. 
In it we hope to be able to provide a platform 
from which Eastern and Western scholars may 
communicate their latest findings in the 
fleld of Islamio studies’. If this new journal 
continues in the scholarly and enlightened 
spiri$ that informs the first issue, it will make 
an important contribution to the progress of 
Islamic studies, and—what is not quite the 
same thing—to the better understanding of 
Islam. 

В. L 


Sravan RusonwaN: A History of the 
Orusades. Vol. ш: The Kingdom of 
Aore and the Later Crusades. хі, 
530 pp., xv plates, 5 maps. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1954, 355. 
With the publication of this third volume 

of hus history of the Crusades, Mr. Runctman’s 

great undertaking 1s completed. The present 
volume begins with the preparation of the 
third Crusade, and carries the story down to 
the fall of Acre in 1291. An epilogue deals 
with the later Crusades, the intellectual life 
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of Outremer, and the sources on which the 
narrative is based. А 

Even more than the second volume, this is 
primarily & history of the Crusader and of 
their states— Western history based on Westen 
sources.  Litile use is made of the Arabio 
sources, and none at all of & number of im- 
portent works that have not yet been trans- 
lated into & Western language. With а few 
exoeptaons like Cahen and Atiya, on whom 
Mr. Euncman relies very heavily, even the 
Orientalists have hardly been consulted, and 
no account is taken of the recent contributions 
to the history of the Crusades by Gibb, 
Minorsky, Kraemer, and others. The history 
of the lalamio states is dealt with very lighily, 
end only where it relates directly and im- 
mediately to events in the crusading camp. 
The squabbles of the Frankish barons are 
examined at length—but there is no hint of 
the mighty changes that took place in Islamic 
state and society in the 12th and 18th centuries. 
The brief appearance of St. Francis of Assisi 
is faithfully recorded—but nothing is seid 
of the somewhat more effective intervention of 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Badawi. Mr. Runciman 
tells us much about the succesive stages of 
Richard Lion-Heert's voyage from England 
to Palestine—but nothing about Saladin’s 
shorter journey from Kurdistan. 

We now have at last & major history of the 
Crusades in Enghsh, on а scale and in a style 
worthy of the subject. For the history of the 
Middle East in the period of the Crusades, 
however, the reader must still look elsewhere. 


B. L 


OMAR A. FARRUKH: Abu Firas: a 
Knight and Romantic Poet. 152 рр. 
In Arabio. Beirut, 1954. Agente in 
London: Luzac, ба. 64. 

Dr. Farrukh begina his book with an account 
of the times of Abt Firks m the Middle East, 
North Africa, and Europe (рр. 7-29). This 18 
followed by а brief biography of the poet 
(pp. 80-0), а discussion of his personality: as 
fllustrated by his poems (pp. 40-53), a more 
detailed literary analysis of his works (pp. 54— 
115), апа ه‎ selection from his verse (pp. 116- 
140). 


A. J. Аввиввуү (ed.): Persian Poems, 
an Anthology of Verse Translations. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
New York: Е. P. Dutton and Co. Inc. 
1954, 6s. 

In this delightful volume just added to the 
Everyman's Library, Professor A. J. Arberry 
gives a selection of English verse translations 
from the Persian, from the 18th century to 
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the present time, The anthology includes 
contemporary as well as classical Persian 
poems, and 1s divided into the following seo- 
tions: Quatrain, Lyric, Ode, Didaotio, Idyll, 
Epio. The translators include James Atkinson, 
Gertrude Bell Е. G. Browne, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Sir William Jones, В. A. Nicholson, 
and the editor, as well as many other lesser- 
known figures. All the translations in this 
volume are metrio; most are also in rhyme. 


Jonn NORMAN HoLLISTER : The ShYa of 
India. 440 pp. London: Luzac and 
Co., Ltd., 1953, £3 38. 

The first two chapters of this book (pp. 1-23) 
give a general &ooount of the place of Shitism 
among the sects of Islam and the carver of the 
Im&m ‘АМ. The remainder is divided into two 
perta, the first dealing with the [ihni‘aghart 
or Twelver Га (pp. 24-104), and the second 
with the Пип "На. This last section begins 
with an account of early and Fatumid Iama'llasm 
(pp. 195-245), followed by & more detailed 
treatment of the Musta Hans or Bohras (pp. 
240-8306), and of the Nixarians or Khojas 
(306-412). The book appears to be based in 
the main on secondary or translated sources, 
but gives а useful picture of modern Indian 
belief and opinion. 


SABATINO MOSOATI: Orients in muova 
luce (Biblioteca Enaiolopedioa San- 
Boniana Xom). 172 pp. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1954, 600 lira. 


Ths common denominator in the seven 
separato essays whioh form this slender volume 
is explained in the preface. Each presents & 
stock-taking of ‘up-to-date’ information on 
progres made in various branches of Near 
Eastern Studies through recent archsologioal 
and lHterary discoveries. Professor Moscatl’s 
presentation and evaluation of the material is 
always lucid and will appeal to the general 
reader—for whom the book is mainly intended 
—as well as to the scholar. 

(1) Recent scoperte nel vicino oriomie is a 
summary of archmological work done at pre- 
historio sites in Mesopotamia, a progress report 
on the interpretation of Sumerian texta, a 
brief statement about the results of excava- 
tions at Mari, Ugarit, Karatepe, and Nimrud. 

(2) In La oivilià muova dell Asia Anteriore ; 
Ugarit and (8) Mik e legende ugaritios the 
author reviews the wealth of new material 
provided by the tablets of Ras Shamra for the 
study of the history of religions and stresses 
their importance for Old Testament studies. 

(4) Dralettica della oivilià Ф Israele : religions 
e nasions deals with the conflict between the 
religious and natzonalist concepts of Israel. 
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(5) La civilid d Leraele riflessa nella iscrizioni 
antiche and (7) La orisi dall'impero arabo are 
more specialized in character. In both essays 
the author was ablo to draw to a great extent 
on his own contributions to Hebrew epigraphy 
and on his studies on the rise of the Abbasid 
caliphate, 

(6) L'Arabia Felice summarizes recent dis- 
coveries in South Arabia and at Oman. 

(8) Civiltà islamica in Qooidenie: le fonti 
della Dinna Commedia discumes the argu- 
ments for and, against asaribing to Arabic 
eschatological literature a specifo influence 
on the motifs of the Divine Comedy. 

The style of the eight brief oms&ys is direct 
and lively and they make pleasant as well as 
profitable readmg. 


D. B. в. 


Gxonan O. E Coins of the Mulük 
al-Tawa SN umismatio 
Series, Honora No. ш) x, 
169 pp. xv vium New ork 
American Numismatic Socy., 1954, 
$4.50. 


In no other field is the numismatist more 
handicapped by the laok of historical sources 
than in the study of the coinage of those minor 
and ephemeral dynasties whose sway extended 
over no more than a town or two. In no 
other field of Islamio history, however, is the 
contribution which the numismatist oan 
make of more immediate benefit to the his- 
torian. Often the numimnatio evidence 
constitutes the sum totel of the available 
documentary evidence. 

In this volume, which forms ه‎ sequel to his 
Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain (1950), 
Dr. G. О. Miles, the Chief Curator of the 
Museum of tho Numismatic Society of Amerioa, 
examines the ooinage of the Spanish ' party- 
kmgs’, the Reyes de Teifas or Mulük at- 
Taw&if. The period oofered extends from 
the collapse of the Umayyad oaliphate to tho 
arrival of the Almoravids in Spain. The 
dated issues range from 404/1018-14 to 
506/1114-15. 

Unhke the preceding volumes in this series, 
the present study 1s not & corpus of all known 
coins but & catalogue, in the strict sense, 
of 598 issues represented by material in the 
Museums of the American Numumatio Society 
and the Hispanio Society of America. 

Dr. Miles hes brillantly and cautiously 
deciphered many difficult legends, and this 
excellently produced volume is a worthy 
sequel to the valuable handbooks which we 
owe to his pen. 

р. 8. مآ‎ 
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Unmet Hayo: Language orm in 
Modern Turkey. (Oriental Notes and 
Studies No. 5.) 116 pp. Jerusalem : 
Israel Oriental Society, 1954, $1.50. 


The struggle to free ther language of the 
predominant influence of Arabic and Persian 
in vocabulary and construction has occupied 
the Turks for & considerable time, but became 
acute in 1928 with the introduction of the 
Latin sorrpt, which automatically made so 
many of the foreign elements unrecognizable 
and doomed to disappear. 

Dr. Heyd, known already for his book 
Foundations of Turkish Nationalism (London, 
950), gives in the study under review, after 
an Introduction outlining the earlier reform 
movement, a short history of the reform since 
1928 (Oh. 1), discusses the linguistao problems 
with which the reformers had to deal (Ch. п), 
and describes the general aspect which Turkish 
presents nowadays after the reform move- 
ment has been funotioning for & quarter of & 
century (Oh. тп); in в ghort Conclusion he 
oompares Turkish language reform with 
parallel movements in other countries (prob- 
ably because of the special policies that 
prompted them, the reforms undergone by 
the related languages of the U.8.8.R. are not 
considered), and points out the particular 
difficulties met by the Turks. 

Turkish language reform had already been 
studied by scholars like Deny, Duda, Kiseling, 
and Rossi, but never so thoroughly as in this 
book, which has the advantage of having been 
written at & stage when the movement has 
achieved some equilfbrium,: counting its 
successes and writing off its failures, so that 
it can now continue more spontaneoualy. 

Ample use has been made by the author not 
only of his predecessors but also of the exten- 
sive Turkish literature, and above all of modern 
writing itself, from which most instructive 
examples are taken. in the first 
chapter, the political and sociological aspects 
of the reform are given their dus place beside 
the linguistio problema. The subject is treated 
so lucidly that even a reader without specialized 
knowledge will read this stady without difficulty 
and with great profit. 

V. І. MÉNAGE 


А. L. ВАВНАМ: The Wonder that was 
India. xxii, 568 pp., Lxxxix plates, 
xxi drawings and maps. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1954, 45s. 

In his sub-title Dr. Basham describes his 


book as ‘a survey of the culture of the Indian 
sub-contment before the coming of the 
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Muslims’. It might equally well be described 
as an encyclopedia of ancient Indis. There 
oan be little that is nob covered by his ten 
comprehensive chapters plus & round dozen 
useful appendices. Moreover, each chapter and 
appendix has tts own separate bibliography, 
while the index—a model of ita kind—fulfils 
also the function of a glossary. One naturally 
expects & book in this well-known series to be 
lavishly supplied with illustrations; suffice 
it to say that the feast provided is delightful. 

Dr. Bagham’s aim is to interpret ancient 
Indian civilization to the ordinary Western 
reader. It is а taik that oan опу be properly 
performed by & Banakrit scholar, though he 
might well quail before the difficulty involved 
in offering his subject for popular oonsump- 


tion. Nevertheless, there is to-day a real need. 


for such & book, and this particular one could 
hardly be better for tts purpose. For while it is 
the book of a scholar, it is also that of а teacher 
of experience, who knows how to make his 
subject both intelligible and attraotive. 
Indeed, the inquisitive reader, who begins by 
dipping into it, will not easily put 15 down, it 
contains such ه‎ wealth of information. 

The book also contains much for the reader 
already familiar with its subject. For 
Dr. Basham's treatment of controversial 
issues is positive, and his many shrewd 
observations exhibit an independence of fudg-. 
ment that is often challenging. For instance, 
he does not agree with the many critics who 
have interpreted the artistic remams of Hindu 
Indis as ‘sermons in stone on the oneness of 
all things in the Universal Spirit’. The usual 
inspiration of Indian art, he insists, “ıs not 
so much а ceaseless quest for the Absolute, 
as & delight tn the world as the artist found 
it’ (p. 347). Equally challenging is his argu- 
ment on р. 66 that Gupte India in شاد‎ best 
days was perhaps the happiest and most 
civilixed region of the world. 

He is at his bess m the long chapter on 
religion; in i his exposition of 
Indian metaphysical! speculation is marked by 
unusual clarity and the loglo of a disciplined 
mind.  Henoe the brief paragraph in his 
Epilogue, in which he alludes to the influence 
of Indian religious Hterature upon 19th 
omtury European y, is the more 
tantalizing in that he is obviously well equipped 
for pursuing the subject further. 

One often hears orlentalists deplore the 
untmportant réle played by their subjects in 
academic courses in this country. The reason 
Hes partly in their own failure to ‘ get their 
stuff across’ to the potential student body. 
Dr. Basham’s book should provide one useful 
bridge over what is at present о rather formid- 
&ble ohagm. 

D. G. R. Н. 
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К. С. CHAKRAVARTI: Anami Indian 
Culture and Civilisation. 342, xxvi, 


4 pp. Bombay: Vora and Co. 
(Agent in London: Arthur Probs- 
thain), 1952, 16s. 


This brief survey of the histary and culture 
of Hindu India is badly produced but cheaply 
priced. The author's style is far from correct 
and the book contains many typographical 
mistakes and factual errors, Of the latter 
some are serious, and likely to mislead the 


' uninformed reader for whom the work is 


intended (for instance, Mr. Chakravarti’s 
dating of the Harappé Culture from 5000 to 
2500 в.а. on p. 40); other errors are puerile 
(for instance, the following Sanskrit sentence 
on р. iv: Рийс А Dasharatka 
[sio] nama зАоА [mio] rûja dsi [010]). Never- 
theless the work is of some value ; it is written 
with an affectionate enthusiasm which is 
conveyed to the reader despite the author's 
very inadequate English, and it gives special 
emphasis to those achievements of ancient 
India not generally stressed in works of this 
kind—for instance, Hindu medicine and 
mathematica. Allowing for the suthor’s bad 
style and frequent errors, the reader obtains œ 
Itvely pioture of one of the greatest cultures of 
antiquity. 


А. Т. BASHAM 


В. P. SINHA: The Decline of the King- 
dom of Magadha. With a foreword 


by Dr. L. D. Barnett. xxvii, 481 pp. ; 
6 platea. Patna: Motilal Banarsidaes 
1954, Ha. 20. 


This work is based on а thesis submitted for 
the degree of Ph.D. at the University of London 
in 1048, its author being one of the last 
students of Dr. L. D. Barnett, who has trained 
so many histonans of ancient Indis, and who 
contributes a graceful foreword to the book. 

Dr. Sinha’s studyecovers the political history 
of Magadha, or South Bih&r, from о. A.D. 455, 
the accession of Skanda Gupta, to о. д.р. 1000, 
the reign of Mah!püla L The period covered 
is & long and complicated one, in which the 
old Gupta Empire fell, the great Harpa 
built up an empire which did not survive its 
founder, and, after a oantury of obscurity, 
the Pils kingdom arose in Eastern India, to 
survive with varying fortunes for some 400 
years. The work treats its theme in very 
great detail, often perhaps in rather too much 
detail, and touches on the history of the whole 
sub-continent of India in the course of the 
study of a small but very important pert of it. 
Theories of earlier scholars are considered 
with great thoroughness, and with the respect 
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for age and authority which is traditional in 
Indian scholarship; but Dr. Sinha is never 
afraid to express his own ‘humble opinion’ 
even when 1$ disagrees with that of older 
‘learned authorities’ and has thrown much 
fresh light upon his subject. Notable in this 
respect is his study of the coinage of the 
later unperial Guptas; on his initiative, with 
the co-operation of Dr. John Allan, several 
specimens of the ooms af Skanda Gupta 
and lesser Gupta kings of the same period 
were reamayed, and from the 

reports Dr. Sinha has thrown important new 
light on & very confused period. 

The subject bristles with obscurities and 
there is much difference of opinion on many 
pointa. Dr. Sinha has shown great ability 
in judging the merits of conflicting theories, 
and in assessing the probable implications of 
very fragmentary evidence ; he has displayed, 
In fact, a controlled historical imagination of a 
high order. There are several points on which 
we would disagree with him, of which we 
consider one, the date of the end of the reign 
of Kumara Gupta I and the succession after 
his death, elsewhere in this journal.’ 

The book is well written, with few of the 
idiomatic irregularities to which readers of 
works on ancient India written by Indians are 
&ocustomed. Its author approaches his subject 
with an infectious enthusiasm which enlivens 
even his dullest pages. His work will for long 
be of great value to the scholar, as one of the 
most detailed and thorough studies of the 
history of medieval India yet produced ; it is 
therefore the more ble that it contains 
no maps, and that the items of its bibliography 
are given in insufficient detail and are badly 
arranged. 


А. I. BASHAM 


А. C. SEKHAR : Evolution of Malayalam. 
(Deccan Oollege Dissertation Series : 
10.) 220 pp. Poona : Deccan College, 

` 1953, Ка. 16. 

This is а descriptive study of the phonology 
and morphology of the Malayalam language 
in its earliest known period, based on 84 
inscriptions comprising copper and stone 
records and containing about 7,000 words. 
These insormptions cover a period of four 
centuries from about the close of the 9th 
century and belong to the different parts of 
the Malayalam-speaking area. The im: 
of such an intensive study of the early stage 
of the language for & proper understanding of 
the evolution of Malayalam is quite obvious. 


X. Ж. БАЈА 
3 Bee p. 368. 


а. Sussa Rao: Indian Words in 
English: A Study in Indo-British 
Cultural and Linguistic Relations. 
xii, 139 pp. Oxford: Cumberlege, 
Clarendon Prees, 1954, 155. 


Western loans in oriental languages have 
provided material for numerous studies. An 
account of the reverse phenomenon is therefore 
to be weloomed, and іп this primarily historical 
treatment the late G. Subba Rao has presented 
a survey of broad interest ; an extensive read- 
ing of English literature ш evident, and some 
familiarity with recent work in linguistics, 

The chapter on ' Phonetio Changes’ oon- 
tains some interesting examples; William 
Finch's spellings (1608-11), as, e.g. ' medon' 
(maidin) and 'fosder' (fowjdür), suggest a 
respect for the pronunciation of certain vowels 
that was sadly lackmg in the 20th-century 
Englishman’s ‘Hai Hindustani’. One mimes 
a discumson of the representation of Н. [a:] 
by [o)) (grephically indicated in eg. 
' neutch ', * pawnee', ‘toddy "), which is of 


final section of this chapter credits the English 
spelling with leas system than it in fact 
displays; in- the examples quoted [s] is 
represented by ‘er’ only where r oocurs in 
the Indian word (if, as probably, ‘ Juggernaut’ 
« Orrya Jagarnith) ; 


with final -4 provide & descriptive correlate af 
their history. 


W. 6. ALLEN 


Рао, ЩЮкмйупда: Matériaux pour 
l'enseignement: dómaniaire du chinois. 
86, 73, 16 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1953. ' 


Beginning students of the National Lan- 
guage and their teachers will be grateful to 
Professor Demiéville for publihing the 
materials which he has compiled for the first- 
year course in the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales. 

The book is arranged in three sections. The 
first lista the 214 radicale, of which are given 
the wntten, printed (where those differ), 
modified, and archaic forms. The 56 peges 
of tho second section are devoted to oom- 
peraivo tables of thirteen romanization 
systems, This section is addressed to inquirers 
after the correct method of romanization in 
the varous systems. This being so, ib would 
have been more useful to give all the forms, 
rather than the basio forms only, of the 
* Komanisation Nationale’ (G. R.). The final 
-ong in this system (jong, song, tong, oto.), is 
generally misrepresented as -wng on pp. 76-84. 
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The student will turn most frequently to 
the third section, ' Textes gradnés'. These 
texts, well reproduced in characters with 
neither transcription nor translation, will 
De а T Oa DEER i anri ды eee 
praotioe or, with а teacher, for oral drill. 
Each of the twelve lessons introduces some 40 
new characters, which are then combined 
ingeniously mto sentences and, later, into 
short conversations and anecdotes. А glossary 
is provided. 


CYRIL BROH 


Jons W. HALL: Japanese History: 
Guide to Japanese eremoe and 
Research Materials. niversity of 
Michigan Centre for Japanese Studies : 
Bibliographical Series, No. 4.) ri, 
165 pp. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1964. 


Btudents of Japanese history have long 
laboured under the handicap of inadequate 

i cal aide. Those like the von 
Wenckstern-Nachod senem, though relatively 
full, have been limited to works in Western 
languages ала have in any case failed to keep 
up with the stream of recent publications, 
Later Western compilations, most of them 
commg from America, have tended to be too 
highly selective to be of much use to the 


research worker. Bibllographies in Japanese 
have usually suffered from the same disadvan- 


volume from the University of Michigan 
Center for Japanese Studies, therefore, fills 
a long-felt need, or rather, takes the first step 
towards doing so, for it із the first of а series, 
which, when completed, will form & very full 
and annotated guide to all aspects of Japenese 
history ; and if the standard set in this section 
is maintained the result will be something 
indispensable, not only to the historian. The 
inclusion of subjects like rehgion, education, 
sociology, literature, and the erts will make it 
of value to all who are engaged in the study of 
Japanese society. 

This first volume confines itself to reference 
works, general souroe materials and survey 
histories, leaving to later volumes the task of 
providing more detailed lista of monographs 
and materials on particular perioda. In his 
introduction, Professor Hell emphasxzes that 
both tHe selection of entries and the comment 
on them might well be open to ariticiam by the 
specialist. This هد‎ true, of course, as it is of 
any work of the kind. The present reviewer, 
however, is much more impressed by what has 
been achieved than by the ооселіопа] detail 
that could be improved. The notes at the 
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beginning of each sectaon аге a most useful 
guide to its general contents and will be of 
particular assistance to those who wih to 
begin work on some aspect of Japanese history 
which is new to them. The entries themselves 
(as far as one person is able to judge) are 
consistently accurate, and the comments on 
them informative. It is more diffloult to 
ances the quality of selection, but the few 
omissions thas were noticed are entirely 
justifiable in a volume which هد‎ to be supple- 
mented by more detailed lists later. The 
section on reference works is muoh the best in 
existenoe, both for oompletenees and for 
comment; while the fact that there are 
approximately а thousand entries in all under 
the headmgs Periodicals and Survey Histories 
shows how much fuller is the coverage than 
that of previous bibliographies. 


W. а. BEASLEY 


Portraits d'acteurs japonais du xvii’ au 
miz’ stole. 30 pp., 4 plates. Paris: 
Huguette Вегёв. 

This тш a catalogue of 122 &otor-prints and 
nineteen illustrated books relating to the 
theatre, which are offered for sale by the 
publishers. It contains four monochrome 
reproductions of prints, and & short introduo- 
tion. I$ is to be hoped, however, that pur- 
chasers of these obviously fine works of art 
will not rely on this catalogue for the names of 
the artists and subjects of their acquisitions, 
for the romanisation is chaotic. In items 
91, 97, and 99, for instance, the name of 
a family of actors, best written as Onoe, is 
given as Onouyé, Onno-uyé, and Onané, and 
the personal name of one of them, reasonably 
given as Matsusuké in 91, appears as Mateusaks 
in 00; similar errors can be found on almost 
every page. It would be difficult, too, for one 
sentence to Include more misinformatzon than 
does the first one of the second paragraph of 
the mtroduction. This is not в catalogue that 
will enter the bibfography of the Japanese 
oolour-print. 

€. J. DUNN 


БВлонАвр Мавсов (ed.): Korean Studies 
Guide. xii, 220 pp., 8 maps. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press, 1954. Agents in London: 
O.U.P., 264. 

The Instituto of East Asiatic Btudies of the 
University of California is to be highly oom- 
mended on its production of this pioneer 
guide to Korean studies. Korean studies in 
the West are yet in their infancy, and it must 
therefore have been no easy task to produce а 
bibliography, seemmgly so ably annotated, of 
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the works essential to the advancing of those 
studies, and to add to that sixteen short 
articles stating briefly the position at present 
reached in particular branches of Korean 
studies. 

However, for the same reason it is difflcult 
to assess the value of the compilation. The 
compilers admit an emphasis in their work on 
historical toplos, which oocupy almost one- 
half of the book, and one realizes that at this 
stage such unbalance is almost inevitable, but, 
probebly from the unbalance of one’s own 
knowledge, notices certain weaknesses else- 
where. In the chapter on Language, for 
instance, although mention is made of the fact 
that the Korean Philological (alias 
‘The Korean Language Assocation’) has 
‘formulated the rules to standardize the 
spellmg of Korean ’, no mention is made of the 
book in which these rules appear (Haa-gul 
Madcrembbob Tong-tran—' Tho Standard Sys- 
tem of Korean Spelling ’, Seoul, 1940), referenoe 
to whioh is essential for the teacher of the 
Korean language. One hopes, also, that the 
omision of Professor Zong In-sob's mstructive 
and entertaining Folk Tales from Korea 
(London, 1952) is due only to its having bemm 
published too late for inclusion in this Guide, 
and that the deficiency will be remedied in 
future revisions. The historical maps would 
seem to be of little value in such a work, 
' especially as they are printed without indica- 
tion of source, and the two Indices (of ‘ Titles ' 
and ‘ Authors’) could be more easily used if 
they both referred either to pages or to ' entry 
numbers’. The addition of & Character Index 
would increase the usefulness of the work 
greatly, and would overcame many of the 
difficulties caused by the compilers’ use of & 
‘standard’ romanization which is by no 
means standard. 

On this last question, one may point out 
the omisuon of the Karean Philological 
Society's Oereo Pyogibbob T'ong-iran— Tho 
Standard System of Spelling Foreign Words’ 
(Seoul, 1941), in which the phonetio values of 
Korean letters and of ‘ Roman’ letters in the 
various languages which traditionally use 
them are mvestagated in great detail, in order 
to arrive at & satisfactory standard system of 
spelling foreign words in Korean and Korean 
words in romanization. It is regrettable to 
seo the MoCune-Reischauer romaniation 
adopted in what may become a basio work of 
reference on Koree for Western scholars 
without question or discussion, and desoribed 
in the Introduction as ‘standard’ (together 
with, to illustrate the point, Wade-Giles for 
Chinese ала Hepburn for Japanese). Although 
it might have been difflcult to find a place for 
such a discumion m this work, one feels that 
scholars are drifting towards the use of the 
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without due consideration having been given 
to the system of romanization so carefully 
constructed by Korean scholars, and above all 
others deserving of the appellation ‘ standard ’. 
Surely at this early stage it is not too late for 
scholars af Korean to avoid the diffloulties 
caused to scholars of other oriental languages 
by the general adoption of inadequate 
romanizations, 
W. X. SKILLEND 


PETER A. Barton: Manchuria: an 
Annotated Bibliography. xii, 187 pp., 
1 map. Washington, D.O.: Card 
Division, Library of Congress, 1951, 
$1.30. 


out of the several thousand which are avail- 
able in the Library of Congress. It lists a 
number of books and periodicals in Kuropean 
languages, most of which are familiar enough. 
But since 1045 the Library of Congress has 
come into possession of a vast mass of materials 
in Japanese about Manchuria; which it is 
still in process of cataloguing. The Biblio- 
graphy contains s fair sample of those Japanese 
works, some of which were formerly on the 
secret Hst. They include reports of the former 
Manchukuo Government; of the Kwantung 
Bureau; of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company ; of the Bank of Manchon, and of the 
Manchurian Affairs Board in Tokyo, over 
the years 1933-1042, for the most part. 
Mr. Berton has sections devoted to geography, 
history, international relations, and govern- 
ment. He is, however, primarily concerned 
with economics and related subjects. There 
are several especially interesung items on 
colonization in Manchuria—Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and Russian. Басһ title listed has a 
brief explanatory note, which occasionally 
refers to additional material possessed by the 
Library on the particular subject. 


Е. O. J. 


BRIAN E , South-East Asta, a 
Short History. р. 4 Dee 
10 maps. ee ل‎ 
Со., 1954, 108. 64. 


This attractively produced book by the 
Professor of History in the Univermty df Hong 
Kong is the first attempt yet made to survey 
the history of the area as a whole from the 
earliest times to the present day. In oom- 
pressing so large ه‎ theme into so narrow a 
compass the treatment of much of the subject 
is necessarily rather thin, but the author has 
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woven the various strands of his story to- 
gether with great skill, &o that they form e 
pattern, which, it may rightly be claimed, 
constitutes а useful contribution to historical 
interpretation. 

Strlotly speaking, the book is leas a history 
of South-East Agia than of trade in South- 
East Аша, and from Albuquerque’s capture 
of Malacca in 151] onwards tends to become a 
history of European activities in the area. 
Professor Harrison is fascinated by the 
story of commerce, and the information about 
it which he provides should interest а much 
wider cirole of readers than students of South- 
East Adan history. He has obviously found 
much delight in the wealth of journals, 
memoirs, and descriptive works that European 
travellers, prospectors, and ехріогегз from 
Marco Polo onwards have produced. He might 
with advantage have given more precise 
references to these sources, sinoe the sort of 
reader he has in mind may feel 1t somewhat 
tantalizing to meet quotations from, e.g. 
Alexander Hamilton or ‘the Dutch historian 
Valentyn ’, only to discover that the reading 
list does not contain their works. 

His interest in commercial activities shows 
itself also in his excellent chapter on tho 
coming of Islam, which, he says, was ‘ closely 
associated with commercial progress’. But 
he is less successful in explaining the earlier 
spread of Indian influence, which resulted in 
the formation of ' Hinduized' states. He 
presents it purely as a movement of Indian 
overseas expansion. . This is indeed the 
picture given, sometimes with highly imagine- 
tive details, by writers of the * Greater India’ 
persuasion. There is, however, to-day a 
growing feeling among European scholars (a) 
that the pert played by South-East Asia 
in ita own ‘ Indianization’ was at least as 
important as that played by Indian 'immi- 
grants', (b) that the evidenoe of Indian 
‘colonization’ هذ‎ highly disputable, ала (c) 
that the older view has failed to give proper 
emphasis to the native cultures of the area. 


р. а. в. н. 


Jons Bastos : а а 
Rent System in Java. vin, 1 
(Verhandelingen van het oni 
Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel xiv.)  'g-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1954, 14 guilders. 
On taking over the administration of Java 

in 1811, Raffles was charged by Lord Minto 

with the task of introducing e new system of 
land revenue in place of the existing one of 
forced deliveries and ‘oontingents’, In 

Bntish India canflict raged between Bengal 
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with its permanent Zamindari settlement, made 
under Lord Cornwallis, and Madras with its 
Ryotwari system. While the latter found most 
favour in London, Minto supported the 
former. He favoured & land settlement in 
Java ‘with & Zamindari flavour’, says Mr. 
Bastin, but at the same time wished to 


Raffles, as is well known, began by intro- 
ducing a village settlament, but abandoned 
it for a personal one with each individual: 
cultivator similar to the Ryotwarl system. 
Не knew little or nothing of the details of the 
British Indian revenue systems. Mr. Bastin’s 
thesis is that his polloy was shaped mainly 
by two influences, the practical findmgs of the 
Mackenzie Land Tenure Commission on the 
one hand, and the theories of Dutchmen such 
as Dirk van Hogendorp on the other. His well- 
documented, meticulous examination of these 
influences covers the period from the British 
conquest in 1811 to the despatch in February, 
1814, of his Substance of a Minute . . . om the 
Introduction of an Improved System of Internal 
Management and ths Hotablishnent of a Land 
Rental on the Island of Jaca. It makes no 
attempt to investigate the actual working of 
the land rent system. Its special contribution 
to knowledge lies in its detailed examination 
of the results of the Mackenzie Commission's 
work. It is to be hoped that in due course 
Mr. Bastin will round off his study of Raffles’s 
revenue administration in Java by applying 
the вате detailed treatment to the remainder 


‚ of his term of office. The present work should 


have been supplied with an index. 


р. G. в, н. 


Н. J. рв GRAAF: De Regering van 
Panembahon Sénapati I 150 
р. (Verhandelingen van het Konink- 
ijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, “Deel xm.) 's-Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1954, 9 f. 
The history of Java in the pre-Mualim and 
pre-European centuries is studied from Asistio 
sources, most of them Javanese; these 


_ Javanese sources are of a most tangled char- 


acter, as has boen shown by Brandes, Djaja- 
diningrat, Drewes, and lastly by Berg in & 
series of publications, crowned by his Herkomst, 
Vorm on Funotis der Middejavaanse Rijke- 
deléngstheoris (Verh. Kon. Ned. Ak. v. Wet., 
Afd. Lets, N.R., Deel rix No. 1, 1988, 
Amsterdam). 

For the following period generally only 


- Basuto way of life’. 
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book again, is to compare European sources 
and the Javanese ones. He uses not only the 
printed books, but Javanese MSS. from 
Jakarta and Dutch MSS. from Amsterdam 
and the Hague as well. Carefully balancing 
the evidence from the one aide against that 
of the other he draws his prudent conclusions 
after sufficient but not over-long exposés in 
thirteen chapters. These are preceded by 
Introduction and The Main Javanese Sources, 
followed by Résumé, a Chronological List, 
Pedigrees, Bibliography, Register—every- 
thing which ane could wish. 

The whole book is & valuable А 
to the knowledge of the second 
16th oentury and this e 


hunan's bungalow on the saddle between 
Mts. Mérbebu and Mérapi is the last-mentioned. 


О. HOOYKAAS 


Hueco Asuton: The Bando. п, 
355 pp., xvi plates. London: Cum- 
berlege, O.U.P., for International 
African Institute, 1952, 35s. 


This is a descriptive study which, because 
of its lack of preoccupation with termmologioal 
tangles, is useful as a source-boak not only to 
those with асадетіс interests but also to 
administrators, missionaries, and others 
directly concerned with the everyday problems 
of Basutoland. Dr. Ashton himself says that 
he has tried to make his account & ‘ straight- 
forward and readable ...one... of the 
His main reason for 
doing so is, apperently, to enable Europeans, 
who as а group have leas access to information 
on the African way of life than Africans have 
on the European, to inform themselves. 

Smoe this was his purpose, it is fortunate 
that he was unsble to ' wark out’ the theo- 
retical points (p. vid) he would have liked to, 
and, in particular, his point ‘that culture is 
not & homogeneous, integrated whole ’. 
Clearly it із not. He continues: ‘There is 
obviously a central pattern which gives a 
регысшаг culture its general character and 
distinguishes it from other cultures; but it 
is not a rigid pattern nor yet all-embracing...’ 
Evidently the reason why culture is not a 
homogeneous, integrated whole is also the 
‘reason why Dr. Ashton has wnrtten sixteen 
chapters with diverse headings. The 
sum total of the features of culture is 
different amongst the Basuto from what it is, 
aay, amongst the Venda, The effect of the total 
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is only discernible in the potentialities that 
individuals enjoy and in the disabilities they 
suffer as а result of their having been born 
into the Sotho or other tribe. 

The book is divided into sixteen chapters on 
such subjects as history, education, marriage, 
socia! routine and activitaes, animal husbandry, 
land tenure, political organization, law. The 
chapter on law is & typical example of the 
author's meticulous ове in deeoribing the 
facta without tedious embellishmenta. Unlike 
many ethnographioal chapters on law, Dr. 
Ashton offers numerous case reports to 
illustrate such subheadings as ' civil wrongs’, 
' offences against property ’, eto. 

The first chapter, Historical Introduction, 
must also be commended as а lucid summary 
of & well-documented recent history. It shows 
that Basutoland with its present population of 
500,000 is one of the most compact political 
areas in Southern Africa notwithstanding the 
mult-tribel origins of its population. 

The most important chapters, besides the 


' one on law, aro Marriage, Judicial Organiza- 


tion, Medicine, Magio, and Sorcery. Ав a 
member of the administrative service, the 
author had ample opportunities for observa- 
tion; and he has made very good use of 
them. 

Not all his chapters are as clear and accurate 
in their description and analysis as the chapters 
mentioned, but their insufficiencies should not 
divert attention from the great merits of this 
book, which maintains the same high standard 
of relevant information adequately presented 
as Stayt’s The Bacenda and Krgo’s Realm 
of a Rasn-queen. 


И. WESTPHAL 


9. W. R. Toss and B. Н. C. Tunvar : 
English-Kwanyama Dictionary. ҮШ, 
199 pp. Johannesburg: Witwaters- 
rand University Prees, 1954, 308. 
The Bantu Lextoographical Archives, whose 

first book this is, is & publication series from 

the Bantu Studies Department of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwaterarand. Kwanyama 
is spoken by 80,000 people in Ovamboland in 

South-West Africa and Southern Angola, and 

this is their first English dictionary, a previous 

German one having been in use up to the 

present. · 

It is a satisfactory practical dictionary for 
everyday use but there are the following 
orticiams :— 

(i) The nominals are listed under the vowels 
or consonants of the prefixes and not under 
the initial sound of the stem, with no indication 
of either the plural prefix or the clams of the 
nominals, 
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(ï) The long vowels are marked but the bar 
used over the vowel to indicate this length is 
not explained. 

(fil) The introduction on the orthography is 
inadequate, such terms as ‘voiceless ف‎ ' 
appearing in it. 

This seemingly alender book contains enough 
material for between 20,000—80,000 entries in & 
Kwanyama-Englsh dictionary which has yot 
to be written. Although this figure contains 
derivatives of radicals and stems, it will give 
an indication of the amount of matter con- 
tained in the dictionary. 


B. WESTPHAL 


Kero Axatson (comp.): South African 
Explorers. (World's Classics Series 


No. 638.) xxv, 346 pp. 1 map. 
London: Cumberlege, О.О.Р., 1954, 
bs. 


In this volume Dr. Axelson offers a series of 
extracts from the aooounts of various ex- 
plorers and travellers in Southern Africa 
south of the line made by the Kunene and 
Zambesi rivers. Few of the explorers m this 
area, wrote accounts of any literary merit, the 
bulk of the exploration havmg been done by 
‘men of action rather than men of letters’. 
Dr. Axelson has attempted to ' strike & balance 
between achievement (in exploration) and 
(Hterary) expression’. This little colection 
represents a series of clammuos in exploration 
especially on considering the length of the 
journeys, the nature of the country traversed, 
and the means for doing so. Galton’s, Selous’, 
Oampbell’s, and Andersson's Journeys were at 
least as daring as those of Livingstone and 
Moffat. 


The book is a useful and convenient collec- 
tion of accounts of the first European dis- 
covery of many of the South African tribes. It 
contains 2] extracts from the &ooounts of 
nearly as many mostly well-known authors, 

The main areas covered by the extracts 
(apart from those of Vasco da Gama and Joao 
dos Santos) are: (1) М.Е, South-West Africa, 
Le. the area between Windhoek, Ovamboland, 
and the Okavango; (Н) Lake Ngami; (Ш) 
Victoria Falls; (iv) N.W. Cape Provinoe, Le. 
Namaqualand south of the Orange River; 
(v) the Kuruman-Eimberley-Zeerust aree, i.c. 
the southernmost tp of Bechuanaland, and 
(vi) Zululand and the eastern slopes of the 
Drakensberg. 

The value of the book to Africanists would 
have been increased by more precise geo- 
graphical references to the areas covered by 
each of the extracts. 


Ж. WESTPHAL 
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(Comp.): The 
' Under " 
Areas, An annotated reading list of 
books, articles, and official publica- 
tions. ii, 89 pp. 


Studies by O.U.P., 1954, 6s. 


This fifth volume in tho series of reading- 
lista edited by Mies Margery Pelham 


phioal 
been found impracticable, though indexes of 
countries and authors are provided. Un- 
doubtedly the list will be of great value to 
studenta, teachers, and specialists in economics, 
as well as to stholars in other fields requiring 
a quick guide to economic information, but 
it is diffloult to understand why it should be 
confined to titles in English. 
J. D. P. 


A. MEILLET, Marcar Comen (ed.): Les 
langues du monde. (Compiled by a 
group of linguists under the direction 
of the editore.) New ed. тїп, 1294 
рр, 21 maps. Paris: Centre National 

e la Recherche Scientifique, 1952. 


Bo great has been the volume of linguistic 
research in the last quarter of & oentury that, 
of МеШеф and Cohen's truly monumental 
reference book has been almost completely re- 
written—s stupendous undertaking. The 
incorporation of new material and the revision 
of the old has resulted in almost 500 more 
редов, about 2,000 new entz»es in the index of 
languages and scripts, and a new and handier 
set of maps. The sections dealing with the 
various language groups heve been greatly 
expanded, most notably perhaps the section 
dealing with the languages of Amenoca. It is 
an indication of present-day trends thet it has 
been felt necessary in this new edition to 
provide, in addition to the bibliography of 
work dealing with the classification of lan- 
guages, a bibliography of works on general 
Hnguistios and an index of linguistio termino- 
logy. Other interesting Innovations are the 
short specimen texts, of which there are some 
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70 listed in the index supplied, and the 
specialized use of ‘notes liminaires’. Some 
of the language groupings widely accepted 
50 years ago are contested to-day, and the 
compilers of the present volume have been at 
some pains to include inthe main body of their 
chapters only such language groupings and 
classification as they believe to be generally 
acceptable at the present time and to confine 
matters under dispute to the ‘ notes liminaires '. 
Amongst so much that is new it is perhaps 
ungrateful to regres the abamnoe in the present 
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volume of the contributions of such scholars 
as Meillet and 'Trubetxkoy, that are to be found 
in the earlier one. On the other hand, all 
workers in the field will rejoice to find that the 
new section on the languages of South East 
Asia was written by the late Henri Maspero. 
All serious linguists will see to it that there 
is a оору of Les langues du monde in ita new 
&nd expanded form readily available to them 
for reference when required. It is still without 
rival m its own field. 
B. J. A. Н, 
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‘ISAIAH’S ORACLE AGAINST ASSYRIA (ISAIAH зо, 27-33) 
IN THE LIGHT OF ARCHAOLOGY 


By ALFRED GUILLAUME 


TEXT which others have confessed their inability to translate is always 

a challenge, and on reading some of the commentaries on Is. 30, 32 

it seemed to me that it was possible to render it quite differently in such a way 

as to bring it into line with its context. However, if my interpretation were sound 

it would have to be established that it referred to an object which had special 

significance for Assyrians and Judeans in the 8th century в.о. Accordingly, 

I sought the advice of my colleague, Professor M. E. L. Mallowan, and to his 

kindness and eee I owe the archeological information which appears 
below. 

In Hebrew the passage reads : 


^n pop ^. “ш mon пар Tapp o2 mm 


Skinner, in his admirable commentary, somewhat pessimistically wrote : 
‘the verse ів full of hopeless obscurities’.1 The R.V. translates it thus: ‘ And 
every stroke of the appointed staff (margin ‘or, staff of doom’), which the 
Lord shall lay upon him, shall be with tabrets and harps: and in battles of 
shaking shall he fight him ’. 

If we look at this oracle as a whole it is obvious that the predominating 
motif from beginning to end is burning. Thus the prophet says :— 

v. 27. The Lord's anger burns. His tongue devoureth like fire. 

80. the flame of a devouring fire. 


32. е.в. 
33.  Topheth (tepheth) fireplace. 
fire and wood. 
stream of brimstone burns within it. 


Secondly, one notices that in v. 32 the R.V. violates the rules of syntax 
vecause та еһ is a masculine noun in the construct case while musadhah 
is a feminine adjective.’ It is true that a possible rendering would be : ‘ every 
.roesing of the staff of foundation ’, but, as Skinner says, such an expression 
.8' utterly devoid of meaning’. I alae agree with him that Duhm’s suggestion 
to read ПУСТ ‘ every passing-over of the staff shall be his chastisement ’ is 
a ‘ counsel of despair ’, even though a few manusaripta have Ё here instead of D. 
Of course, if one can eliminate a whole clause because it does not comply with 
one’s idea of what the prophet intended to say, as Duhm did, anything can 
mean anything; but a principle as sound in philology as it is imperative in 
ethics is to admit that one does not understand a passage. 


1 Cambridge Bible, р. 250. 
* And thus not to be compared with such combinations as kensseth Aag-geddlah. 
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Now it occurred to me that it would be possible to render the crucial words 
thus: ‘Every burning of a raised bed which the Lord shall bring on him 
(Ashshur) shall be (accompanied) by tabrets’, etc. Such an interpretation 
demands that all three words "2 U7A, ПО, and rT 7913 should be understood 
in a new way, namely (1) ‘ burning’; (2) ‘bed’; and (3) ‘ raised on ровів’. 

As to (1) there can be no doubt whatever that ma'abhar could mean 
‘ buming ’, because the verb has this meaning in Jer. 32, 35; Ezk. 23, 37; 
Lev. 18, 21; and especially 2 К. 23, 10: ‘he defiled the fireplace ! in the 
valley of Ben(é) Hinnom so that none should burn his son or daughter to 
Molech ', where he‘ebhtr (which was so commonly used of burning that it could 
stand alone) is made absolutely clear by the addition of ba’ésh. 

As to (2) IYA should be punctuated miah, * bed ' and then as a feminine 
noun it is in accord with ite adjective. 

The third word is rather more difficult. MusadAaA could be taken to mean 
‘furnished with cushions, or pillows’, like the Arabic wisāda ?; but in view 
of Hebrew usage elsewhere it seems safer to assume that it means ‘ raised on 
posts’. Cf. Cant. 5, 15: ‘ His legs are pillars of ivory set (meyussadim) on 
bases of gold’. 

From the notes that Prof. Mallowan has been good enough to give me 
it is clear why the destruction of the Assyrian king’s bed should be the cause 
of exceasive jubilation in Judea. It is known that the beds of ancient potentates 
and dignitaries in the ancient Near Kast were panelled with carved ivory: 
they were not ordinary beds. In his last excavations at Ras Shamra, Schaeffer * 
found some fine examples dating from the 14th or 13th century 8.0. Thureau- 
Dangin * discovered a series of ivory plaques which overlay wood and seem 
to have formed two beds measuring about 6 by 3 feet. The beds had been 
badly damaged when Arslan-Tash was destroyed, but the excavator found a 
clue to their provenance in an Aramaic inscription which he read as ‘To our 
lord Hazael in the year of . . . He took this man to be the Hazael who suffered 
at the hands of Shalmaneser ПІ in 841, and thought that the beds might have 
been captured by Adad Nirari Ш, 808-782. This latter heavily defeated 
Ben Hadad ПІ of Damascus, and an inscription found at Nimrud expressly 
asserts that he carried off ‘ beds and stools of ivory '. If this is so, Adad Nirari 
must have deposited the beds in Arslan-Tash when his campaign was ended. 
However, it is not impossible that Tiglath Pileser IIT, 745—727, who rebuilt 
the town, may have placed them there, for a fragment of his annals, discovered 
at Nimrud in 1955, also includes the name of one Hazael. In any case, says 
Professor Mallowan, as they resemble the style of some of the ivory furniture 
of that period discovered in occupation levels at Nimrud attributable to Sargon 
we shall not be far wrong in dating them c. 800-750 в.о. 


1 М.Т. Aattopheth with the vowels of bosheth, ° shameful thing’. 

* Perhaps it underlies &Jsedéi in Ра. 2, 2, where the great men ‘mt on cushions’, 
* Syria, 1054, plates vii-x, described on pp. 51 ff. 

4 Arslan-Tash (Geuthner, 1031), 89 f. 
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Assyrian kings Seems to have delighted in oarrying off ivory beds! Thus 
Tiglath РПевег raped the bed of Sarduris of Urartu." Sargon also looted from 
the temple of Khaldia and Bagbartu ‘one ivory bed with a mattress (1) of 
silver, the divine bed of rest, inlaid with precious stones and gold’.* Then 
there is the well-known relief of Asahur-bani-pal and his queen on which the 
king reclines upon a couch which is obviously of wood, partly if not wholly 
overlaid with ivory. Finally, it is to be observed that the burning of these ivory 
beds is confirmed by Prof. Mallowan’s discoveries at Nimrud, where more than 
half of the many hundreds of carved ivories have been burnt. Happily burning 
has the effect of strengthening and preserving ivory. 

The relevance of Isaiah’s oracle is now clear. The Lord, he said, would 
turn the tables on the Assyrians: they who delighted in carrying off these 
objects of luxury, they who reclined on them in their public receptions, would 
have their beds burnt while their former victims celebrated the occasion with 
song and dance. 

Though the writer in 1 К. 10, 18, had no objection to ivory when it formed 
part of Solomon’s throne, and though Ahab’s ill-fated ivory palace escapes 
adverse comment m 1 K. 22, 39, Isaiah’s older contemporary, the prophet 
Amos, (3, 15) especially singles out the ivory palaces of Samaria for the Lord's 
destruction ; and in 6, 4, he calls down woe on those ' that lie upon beds of 
Ivory and sprawl upon their couches’. The vast sums of money which the 
rich acquired by oppressing the poor were spent on these ostentatious luxuries 
and therefore, as symbols of extravagant indulgence and callous indifference 
to the suffermgs of others, they merited, and would receive, due judgment 
from the Lord. It was in Isaiah’s day that the ivory beds of Samaria were 
smashed or carried away by the Assyrians, as Amos had prophesied, and in 
our text Isaiah prophesied that a similar fate would overtake the symbols of 
Assyrian tyranny and ostentation. 

1 Luokenbill, Ancient Records (University of Chicago Prees, 1926), І, 278. 

? Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la hustidme campagne de Sargon (Geuthner, 1912), line 388. 

* H. Б. Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian Soulptures in the British Museum, pl. xli, no. 2. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE DIFFERENT ACCOUNTS 
OF THE VISIT OF THE TAMIM DELEGATION TO THE 
PROPHET IN A.H. 9 


By W. ‘ARAFAT 


F all the delegations that are said to have come to pay homage to the 
Prophet in Madina in А.Н. 9, none received so much attention from Arab 
historians as the delegation of the tribe of Tamim. They tell! of a boasting 
competition between members of the delegation and representatives of the 
Prophet, which resulted in their defest and subsequent conversion to Islam. 
This explanation of the conversion of the Tamimis, which was accepted in the 
Enoyclopædia оў Islam,* does not appear, however, to be warranted by the 
circumstances. Moreover, the confusion apparent in the whole story casta 
grave doubt at least an its details as well as on the degree of importance usually 
assigned to it, and, furthermore, the poems connected with the story appear 
to be of later date. 
Before surveying the different versions of the story of the visit, it would 
be useful for easy reference to list the poems involved. 
A: poem in ع‎ attributed to one of the Tamimis *: 
8 lines in the Sera, Tabari, Ibn al-Athir; 3 lmes in Ibn 'As&kir, 6 lines 
in Aghani. 
B: reply in £ attributed to Hassan b. Thabit : 
18 lines in зга, Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, 22 lines m Diwan, 15 lines in 
Адам. 
С: poem ine attributed to one of the Tamimis : 
4 lines in Stra, 3 lines in Ibn 'Asakir, 2 lines in Aghani. 
D : reply in ¢ attributed to Haasan : 
14 lines in Diwan,’ 11 in Stra, 6 in Ibn “Ава, 2 in Aghani. 
E: fragment in م‎ from Iíassán's poem above (П): 
4 lines in Stra, 2 in Dîwan. 
Е: poem in ) attributed to Hassan : 
Ibn 'As&kir anly: 7 lines. 
1 Worreferenoes seo below.’ 
* EI, article on Hassan b. Th&bit. 
з Reference to the length of the poems in their different versions will be made only when 
the fact is important to the argument. 
4 Different members of the delegation are sometimes credited with & poem, but the fact is 
not important. 
5 Sira (ed Wustenfeld), 935-8 ; Tabari (ed. De Goeje), 1718-8 ; Ibn al-Athtr (ed Tornberg), 
п, 220-1; Ibn 'As&kr (ed. Badr&n), rv, 180 ff. and ш, 288-7; Agh&n! (Bulaq), Lv, 8-8. 
© Dtwkn of Hassin b. ThAbit, ed. Hirschfeld, No. xxii. 
т Diwin No. xxv. 
* Diwiin No. xxr. 
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‚ The different versions of the story may be summarized as follows :— 

(i) The first version is given by Ibn Ishaq, and is found in more or less 
identical terms? in Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, and the Diwans. Ibn Ishaq relates 
that when the Tamimi delegates arrived, they called out for the Prophet, and 
when he appeared they challenged him to a boasting competition in prose and 
verse. A Tamimi speaker then delivered a brief piece (which comes to about 
five lines in Wüstenfeld's edition of the Stra). The Prophet then orders Thabit b. 
Qais, of the Khazraj, who replies with a speech nearly twice as long. That ended 
the prose part of the competition which, it must be stated here, is almost 
identical in all versions of the story. 

A Tamimi poet now recites a poem m ع‎ (А, above). Hassan b. Thabit, 
who was absent, was sent for to reply. According to this story, Hassan is 
said, on his own authority, to have guessed the reason for the summons, and 
on his way to the meeting he was reciting—(presumably to himself and in order 
to ‘warm up’}—the four (or two) lines in е E. When he arrives and 
when the Tamimi had finished his recitation, the Prophet orders Hassan to 
reply, and the result was the poem in E (B, above). 

The Tamimis then admit the superiority of the Muslim speaker and poet, 
decide that the Prophet must be divinely helped,* and are converted. : 

This is the result in all versions, except (v), below. 

It must be noted here that Ibn Hisham transmits the doubta of ' most 
experts on poetry ' as to poem A being by al-Zibriqàn, the Tamimi who was 
‘credited with it. It is not clear, however, whether this is meant also to cast 
doubt on the poem in relation to this context. While the fact that in other 
versions of the story al-Zibriqàn was not credited with the poem may indicate 
that Ibn Hisham's doubts are confined to the authorship of al-Zibriqàn, the 
following version seems to imply that his doubts may extend to the poem 
itself. 

(i) Immediately after Ibn Ishaq’s story, Ibn Hisham introduces another 
brief and totally different version of the poetry contest on the authority of 
‘an expert on poetry from Tamim’. In it the poems in £ do not figure at all, 
nof does the fragment E appear independently. Instead, al-Zibriqàn recites 
& poem of four lines in e C, and Hassan replies with а poem in the same rhyme 
of eleven lines (D). 

(ш) The next version is found in al-Aghani, and in it the poetry competition 
consists of two ‘rounds’ instead of one, and both pairs of poems in ع‎ and in e 
are included, though the poems differ in length. Firat, al-Zibriqan recites six 
lines in a A and, as in the previous versions, Hassān is sent for and replies with 
fifteen lines in ع‎ B. Another Tamīmī now stands up and recites two Imes in 
م‎ C to which Hassan again replies with two lines in the same rhyme (D and E). 

| 1 Minor differences which are of no importance have been disregarded. 
* “Op. 
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It is obvious that this later version is an attempt at accommodating both 
the earlier ones. 

(iv) The version given by Ibn 'Asakir 18 yet another attempt at accom- 
modating both versions, though an entirely new poem in у F is substituted 
for Hassán's reply in ع‎ B. According to Ibn ‘Asakir, first à ‘ young man from 
Tamim ’ recites three lines in É A. The Prophet sends for Назвёп who asks 
the messenger, ‘ What does he want with me, considering that I was with him 
only a short while ago ?’. When told, he comments, ‘It is high time you sent 
for this [discarded] twig’. One cannot but note the contradiction in those two 
statements, the first of which implies that Hasain was so constantly in 
attendance that the summons was a surprise to him, the second that he was 
so neglected that he resented being called only when his services were needed. 

(v) Масат: quoted briefly by Ibn Kathir? and followed by Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas,? tells an entirely different story of the occasion of the visit. It seems, 
according to this version, that the delegation from Tamim did not come to pay 
homage like other delegations, but to negotiate the return of some members 
of the tribe who were captives in Madina. The Tamimis, it appears, had 
attempted to prevent the members of the Khuza‘a tribe from paying the alms 
tax to the Prophet’s agent, and although the Khuza'ites were able to drive the 
Tamimis away, the Prophet's agent took fright and fled back to Madina. A 
force of 50 men ‘not including Emigrants or Helpers’ went out to punish 
them under the leadership of ‘Uyayna b. Hign, who, it must be noted, was stated 
in other versions of the story to have acoompanied the Tamim delegation. 
In a surprise raid ‘Uyayna captured 11 men, 11 women, and 30 children and 
brought them to Madina where they were kept in custody. It was then that the 
delegation came to Madina. When their women and children saw them they 
began to cry. This is worth mentioning because it explains the sense of urgency 
and impatience they displayed in their attempt to speak to the Prophet. 
They asked him to ‘listen to’ their poet and speaker, and again it must be 
noted that there is here no indication that this was a challenge to a competition. 
The Prophet only smiled, and it was not until public prayers at the Mosque 
and his own private prayers at home were over that he was ready to listen to 
them. The story now continues as in Ibn Ishaq’s version, though without the 
fragment in t 

The Tamimis then confer among themselves and decide that ‘ the man must 
be supported [by a divine or mysterious power] and helped by magio devices ’.* 
They admit the superiority of the Prophet's speaker and poet, and he returns 
the captives. Wadqidi, however, does not make any mention of the delegates’ 
conversion. ' 

1 Киль al-Maghast, В.М. MS. Or 1617. 

3 al. Brdaya Wa'l-nihdya (Cairo, 1989- ), v, 4б. 

з ‘Uyën al-Athar (Cairo, 1987), п, 208. 

4 و تصنوع له‎ I. The second expression would seem to mean that the necessary spells were 
cast on his behalf. 
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(vi) It must perhaps be mentioned here that in the Diwan of Hassan, 
Ibn Ish&q's version of the story is given, though the poem in e D is included 
in the Diwàn independently under the heading 'he said on the Day of the 
Delegations *. In some editions," the story, including poems А, B, and fragment 
E, is relegated to an appendix which contains other long stories connected 
with the poems in the Diwan, and thus only the poem in e D is found in 
the text. It seems clear that there was some uncertainty in the mind of Ibn 
Habib or al-Sukkari, for while Ibn Ishiq’s version of the story is quoted, there 
is no attempt at fitting in the poem in e although it is included in the Diwan. 

On examination it becomes at once clear that while the speech and poems 
attributed to the Tamimis follow much the same pattern, the replies ascribed 
to Hassan differ widely, and obviously cannot be by the same hand. Briefly, 
the reply in gis a eulogy of the most devoted kind, addressed, not to the Prophet, 
but to his family, while the poems in م‎ and 2 are boasting on behalf of the 
Angār. 

The speech of the Tamimi was briefly in the following terms :— 

Thanks be to God who made us the noblest, richest, and most numerous 
of men. Who are like us 4 Мово claims equal nobility let him recount the 
like of what I have recounted. I could indeed say more, but am reluctant 
to do во; and we are well-known for our nobility. I say this that you may 
try to say the same. 

A Khazrajite, Thabit b. Qais, replies in a speech a little longer. It consists 
of an introduction praising God in traditional Islamic terms, a brief ‘ historical ' 
survey of the rise of Islam, the lineage of the Prophet, his selection for the 
mission, the role first of the Emigrants then of the Helpers, and finally an 
assertion, in the first person plural, of the position of the Helpers and their 
readiness to fight with the Prophet against all unbelievers. 

The first poem attributed to the Tamimis is the one in EA In its longest 
version it is eight Imes, and it puta in verse the same boasts as were made by the 
alleged speaker, though rather more forcefully :— 

We are the noble without equal, kmgs and chiefs. At the times of plunder 
we are the victorious, in times of famine we are gengrous, and the nobles 
of other tribes flock to us. We slay the best meat for our guests. Who dare 
compete with us in boasting have to admit defeat. Our reputation is well- 
known. We refuse other people's behests and enforce our own. 

The other poem attributed to them, is in ite longest version four lines in e. 
Like ita counterblast in the same rhyme, 1t is inferior verse compared with the 
* веб” of challenge and reply ш € The boasting, however, i8 very much in the 
вате vein :— 

We come to you that everyone may know our excellence, that we are 
the noblest everywhere, and that there are none like Darem. We repulse 


1 The Tunis edn. and editions based on it. 
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warriors and smite the proud. We take the leader's quarter-share when 

we make raids in Najd or in the land of the foreigner (or Persians). 

‘Both in diction and in structure these lines are the work of an inferior versi- 
fier. However, they share with the other pieces attributed to the Tamimis 
certain common characteristics. They are all brief. The longest of them, in ita 
longest form, is only half the length of its counterblast. They are all set to 
the same pattern, which, moreover, is based on very general, almost colourless, 
qualities. With only one alteration in one poem (* Dürem ' in poem ©), all the 
pieces could be attributed to any tribe on any occasion. Indeed the apology 
for ite brevity contamed in the prose speech has an obviously false ring. 

Though in different styles, all three pieces, and the two poems in particular, 
are similar in content—a fact which does not apply to the counterblaste 
attributed to Hassan. One may well think that the three are just set pieces 
intended to lead to the poems attributed to Hassan, for in them lie the purpose 
of the story in its different versions. Even the speech m reply to the Ташїшї 
speaker has no more than complimentary value. It is quite ‘ harmless’, and 
it studies to be very fair to the Emigrants, though it is put in the mouth of one 
of the Helpers. Beyond that it is, as already sean, в mere survey of events. 

The various replies attributed to Hassan will now be discussed in detail. 

As has already been said, the poem in ¢ B is a eulogy in the 3rd person, 
praising ‘the nobles of Fihr and their brothers’. Two lines only (16 and 19 
in the Diwans, 10 and 11 in the Stra) are in the 186 person plural and are clearly 
interpolated in the poem itself. Otherwise, the poem is on the whole praise of 
the most devoted kind. The ' nobles of Fihr ’—one quickly gathers that the 
Family of Hashim, Ahl-al-Bait, are meant—are virtually made saints, and put, 
all of them, on a much higher level than the rest of humanity. ‘ Even if there 
are, among men, people who excel others, they would be, at best, behind the 
tardiest of them (1. 6). They never withhold their grace from a “ mawla ” (1. 7). 
They are chaste and high-principled—a trait which was mentioned in the 
revelation (1. 9). 

The four lines, 10—13, and in particular 11-18, are noteworthy, апа they 
are not found in Ibn Ishaq’s version :— 

Many a friend they helped and many an enemy they overcame (10). They 
gave their allegianoe to the Prophet and never faltered or were hesitent in 
sucoourmg him (11). They obeyed him willingly and wholeheartedly (12). 
They went on until Christians and other non-Muslims! submitted to 
them (18). 

It is possible that these Imes were added at a date subsequent to Ibn Ishaq’s 
version, but in any case the claims made in them would not be acceptable in 
А.н. 9, and no doubt the poet had in mind the situation as it was many years 
later. 

The utmost devotion is then expressed (1. 14). ‘Take from them what 


1 de! كانت له‎ 525 would seam to indicate Jows. 
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comes without asking when they are angry,! and make it not your intention 
to obtain what they withhold.’ A warning follows (1. 16) against fighting them 
or harbouring enmity against them; and then two lines describing them in 
traditional terms as fighters. In П. 20-2 the tone is again devotional, but more 
so than in most of the preceding lines :— 

How noble are those to whom the Prophet is a party—when parties and 
doctrines are at variance. My eulogy is presented to them from a heart 
which is helped in its beloved task by a tongue skilful in composing poetry. 
For they are the best of all living creatures, whether men speak seriously 
or поб. 

Clearly, the praise is directed not at all towards the Prophet, but towards 
his family,? who, nevertheless, derive honour from him. The devotion expressed 
to the Family of the Prophet is complete and unqualified, and is given with 
complete abandon. They are on the whole looked upon as a class apart, with 
в kind of sanctity as their natural right, and a sacrosanct position with which 
they are privileged. The praise is a mixture of higher moral characteristics 
and religious or semi-religious elements, with a sprinkling of the conventional 
praiseworthy traits, all во mixed up as to show that the ingredients are already 
losing their distinct colours in a new code of values in which a new evaluation of 
these different elements has been reached. 

From the point of view of style, there is a much more urbane tone than 
any Jahili poet could have attained. The words are more familiar and the style 
is very easy-flowing. The lines and half-lmes seem to follow one another as if 
the poet is drawing water with a large bucket from an overflowing well, and 
with easy and graceful moves, pouring it out most willingly and most generously. 

Now one would thmk that a eulogy of this kind would be inappropriate 
for a boasting competition. Again, praise could hardly be directed on such 
an occasion entirely to Fihr and not to the Prophet. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that Hassin had been attacking members of Quraish, including 
some of the Prophet’s closest relatives. 

The poet in effect confesses to a status far inferior to that of the subjecta 
of his eulogy. However, this kind of abandon, and the poet losing himself 
in the subject of his eulogy was hardly the rule in that period, and certainly 
could not have been so with Hassan who was always proud of his own people, 
who always boasted of his relation to the kings of Ghassan, and was a Yamani. 
Far from accepting anything they choose to give and hoping for nothing they 
choose to withhold, Haasan (if the poem concerned is to be accepted as 
authentic),4 was but а few months earlier expressing resentment at being 

1 This is the reading in the Dîwan, the Sira, and Ibn Kathir. 
* Further reference to this line will be made below. 

3 cf, for example, DIvw&n No. xx (Stra 799), П. 12 ff., where the praise is also directed towards 
the Family of Hiahtm and not to the Prophet. 

4 y. Diwin No. axxxr1, Sira, 884-6. The poem concerned is probably a forgery, but Њ expresses 


the mood which undoubtedly prevailed among the Ansir at the time. Such forgeries were often 
composed with this end m view, and were based directly on the facts given in the narrative, 
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deprived of his and his people's share of the spoils of Hunayn. Moreover, 
this attitude is hardly to be expected from those who actually helped the 
Prophet against his own tribe and family, many of whom were badly slandered, 
and many remained for a long time in disbelief and on the opposite and losmg 
side. Finally, so far as can be judged from such poems as may be authentic, 
the style of this poem is at variance with Hagsan’s alow pace and more deliberate 
tones, as well as his vocabulary and word structure, which, though more 
urbane and less outlandish than the average desert poet of the Jahiliya, are 
much less soft and polished, and leas common than in this evidently later 
poem. 

The obvious conclusion then is that this poem is most probably the work 
of a Shr'ite of the late Umayyad or early ‘Abbasid period or of an ‘Abbasid 
propagandist. It may well have been composed especially in order to make up 
a version of the story advantageous to the Shi‘a or ‘Abbasid cause. 

While, unlike the poem in e D this poem has nothing to connect it expressly 
with the occasion it ia supposed to have served, the related poem in the same 
thyme, ‘a A attributed to the Tamimis is in a similar style and may well have 
been by the same author. In any case it is clear that the story of the visit of the 
Tamim delegation is here harnessed to the Shi‘ite—or possibly ‘Abbasid— 
propaganda. 

Looked at in this hght, the whole poem at once becomes clearer. At the 
same time certain points acquire a more precise meaning. The word mawlé 
in ле 7, for instance, may be taken at ita face value and interpreted as indicating 
that the author was a client of non-Arab descent. It is also likely that the word 
is being used in a more general sense, in which case it will indicate the inferiority 
of everyone else generally. This, too, may possibly be taken as indicating a 
non-Arab author. Again, though line 17 may have a more general significance, 
the second hemistich ‘if they suffer [injury from an enemy], they do not 
weaken ’, may well be a reference to the Family’s sufferings. Line 20 obviously 
refers to a time when divisions, different doctrines and parties were already 
established. Finally, line 22, 2nd hemistich, obviously refers to the vagaries 
of the Family’s fortunes, when they would sometimes receive support, and other 
times be abandoned to their fate. 

The poem in { D, on the other hand, is different in every respect and is 


obviously by a different author. It is clearly divided into two sections. The first 
eight lines are boasting in the first person plural in precisely the same manner 
which characterizes the poems of the later Angàris, some of which were 
attmbuted to Hassan." The remaining six lines are threats and insults addressed 
to the Banü Darem. Lines 10-13 may be translated as follows :— 


1 бөө footnote on these poems in my article ‘ A Controversial Incident in the Life of Hasedin 
b. Th&bit', BSOAS хуп, 2, p. 205. Reference to the said footnote and comparison with some 
of the poems mentioned in it will be sufficient to show that the poem now under consideration is 
undoubtedly the work of an Angāri of a later generation. 
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May you be lost! Us do you challenge in boasting when you aré 
attendants to us as servanta or wet-nursea ї If you have come to save your 
lives and your property lest you be divided among the booty, then admit 
no rival to God, and become Muslims, and wear not a similar attire to that 
of foreigners. Otherwise we shall, with hard spears and stout horses lay you 
open [to our will and revenge], and drive away your women captive. 

The claim that they were attendants and servants is surely an empty 
boast to put in the mouth of Hassan, and the bad instance of bathos about 
foreign attire (1. 12) is too poor for any poet of repute. However, it is doubtful 
whether it would be in keeping with the character of the Prophet, always 
а great statesman, to allow such insults and threats to be used, on such ‘an 
occasion against the well-known representatives of a great tribe. 

The inferiority of the verse, which is apparent in every line, should not be 
overlooked. The same inferiority is apparent in the poem in ) F, which is 
found in Ibn ‘Asakir only. It is yet another example of the poems of later 
Angaris. Indeed it shows the pomposity as well as lack of accuracy which 
characterize their poems. In line 3, for instance, the poet boasts of the Day of 
Uhud—the only battle mentioned in the lmes—and only an Ansari of a later 
age would be likely to forget that the boast is not very арі! Again, the final 
two lines are reminiscent of many pompous lines found elsewhere in this group 
of poems fathered on Hasaan.* One may here observe that the fact that these 
two poems are in the same vem suggests that Ibn ‘Asakir, or an earlier source 
from whom he took the story, substituted the poem in ر‎ F for the poem in ¢ B 
because he had doubts about the authenticity of the latter or because he decided 
that the lmes now to be found in the text suit the version he was recording 
better. 

Thus it seems clear that there is no reason to doubt but that the poems 
attributed to Hassan are of later date. It has been shown above how they are 
obviously the work of different hands (though each ‘set’ in the same rhyme 
may well have been the work of one author), and how they were intended to 
serve different causes. While it would be obvious from the mere existance of 
two so completely different ‘ sets’ each claiming to be the authentic one, that 
one of them must be a forgery, it is abundantly clear from the evidence that 
both of them are spurious. 

So much, for the moment, for the poems themselves. The differences 
as to the purpose and occasion of the visit are no leas important. If, according 
to the more popular account, the delegation was one of many which came to 
Madina in А.н. 9 after the conquest of Macca and the capitulation of Thaqif, 
one would think that the Tamimis came, like everyone else, to pay homage 
to the Prophet who had established undisputed domain. Moreover, it must be 
observed that, according to this account, they had with them al-Aqra‘ b. 
Habis and ‘Uyayna b. Hisn, both of whom had been converted, fought with the 


1 of. also Diwan хуп, 2l. ` 2 of., e.g. Diwün үт, 19. 
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Prophet at Hunayn and been rewarded. One could fairly infer that the 
Tamimis were not unaware that it was not only wise to do what everyone else 
was doing, but also that it was to their advantage. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that they came to the Prophet with an ‘ official’ challenge to a boasting com- 
petition, and even less likely that their conversion was ever dependent on the 
outcome of such a competition. Indeed, even if one were to suppose that their 
conversion was the reeult of such a poetry contest, none of the poems impress 
опе ав possessing the power to effect such a change. 

According to the second account, they did not form one of the delegations, 
and were not coming to pay homage but came as suppliante to recover their 
captive relations. In that case they could hardly be in в position to offer a 
challenge. Indeed, in his account, Waqidi merely says that they asked the 
Prophet to listen to their speaker and poet. Their insistence on speaking to the 
Prophet and their impatience were motivated by sentimental reasons—the 
tears of their women and children—and not by the haughty rudeness of 
challengers. 

It is perhaps most likely that the story or stories of the visit of the Tamimis, 
as we have them now, are the product of later years. Here, in fact, is just one 
example of an incident which was magnified or altered, and furnished with all 
the necessary details in prose and poetry in order to serve a certain cause, and 
then taken and similarly treated to serve an entirely different cause. The main 
poems were fathered on Hassan because of his prestige. 

It would not be easy to establish the factual basis of the story. One can only 
suggest certain possibilities. There may have been no more than the normal 
speeches which such a delegation would deliver during the visit, and that, 
together with the prestige of the tribe of Tamtm and the reputation of the men 
who are said to have formed the delegation, would be enough for later genera- 
tions to make up the story. It is also possible, if the second account about the 
capture of their women was true, that on a subsequent visit they tried to 
compensate for their lost dignity or to reassert it by speaking in higher tones than 
usual. That would be an added cause why this particular delegation ahould be 
chosen to build the story round them. Again, Ibn Kathir? quotes a story 
to the effect that three of the leaders of Tamim—all of them usually mentioned 
among the delegation—were once with the Prophet and one of them had в 
chance to boast of himself. It is clear from Ibn Kathir's account that the story 
was not meant to be related to the story of the delegation, but it is just possible 
that it on the one hand, and the well-known visit on the other, both combined 
to give the idea to later generations. Finally, something like a competition may 
have taken place informally between certain members of the delegation and 
some Madinese, which may have had no unusual significance at the time. 

In any case, what may have been said on such an occasion, whatever the 
occasion was, must have been lost in the eventful years that followed the 


1 Stra 881. 2 Ibn Kathir, v, 45. 
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Prophet's death. That was the fate of a great deal of Haseàn's poetry, and later 
forgeries were substituted which served the immediate requirement much better. 
If any lines of Наввап'в genuine composition survived and were included in 
these poems, one may be bold enough to guess that they may be the first two 
Imes of Poem No. xxv in the Diwan, or perhaps even the first line only. 


AN ARABIC TRANSLATION OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
THEMISTIUS 


By M. C. Lyons 


T there existed an Arabic translation of the commentary of Themistius 

on the De Anima of Aristotle has long been known through the references 
made to it in the works of Ibn Rushd.| The commentary itself is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Nadim in the Fihrist.* In his note on the De Anima he says: 
‘ Themistius wrote a commentary on the whole of this work. He dealt with the 
first section in two sections, the second in two, and the third in three '—a 
division which corresponds to that of the Greek text as we have it. Unfortu- 
nately, on the subject of the translation, Ibn al-Nadim’s article is not without 
ambiguity. According to it, Hunain ibn Ishaq translated the entire De Anima 
into Syriac, while his son, Ishaq, translated the greater part of it into Arabic, 
and then made a second and complete translation. Ibn al-Nadim proceeds 
to quote Ishaq himself as saying: ‘I translated this work into Arabio from 
a defective manuscript. Then, after thirty years, I found an extremely good 
manuscript with which I collated my first version’. The quotation ends with 
the words: ‘and it is the commentary of Themistius '. 

Al-Qifti * takes this to mean that Ishaq made two translations of the De 
Anima and two of the commentary of Themistius. This view is followed by 
Hajji Khalifa, who gives as his authority a work entitled Kitab fs Nawädir 
al-AkAbér.’ But Stemschneider * and later Badawi point out that the phrase : 
“апа it is the commentary of Themistius’, gives no clear indication whether 
Ishaq in fact translated Themistius at all. It might merely imply that he 
collated with his first translation the Aristotelian text contamed in the 
commentary. 


It is not proposed m this article to review the evidence for the number of 
translations made by Ishaq of the De Anima, and of Themistius, but to draw 
attention to the fact that there exists in the Qarawiyin library in Fez a manu- 
script, whose section, headings claim it to be: ‘the second translation by 
Ishàq ibn Hunain of the commentary of Themistius on the De Anima, of 
Aristotle '. Through the courtesy of the Institut dee Hautes Etudes Marocaines 
of Rabat, & microfilm of this manusoript is now in this oountry. The original 
is unbound, and a number of leaves are missing from both the beginning and 


1 Ibn Rushd, Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis ‘De Anima’, pasam. 

2 al Fihrist, od. Flugel, p. 251. 

3 Ta‘rtkh al-Hukamd, ed. Lippert, p. 41. 

4 Hajj! Khalifa, ed. Flügel, vol. 5, p. 164. 

6 Doubtless the work af Ahmad ibn Mustefü. Its third section was based on the Ta'rikh 
al-Hwkama, of ShahristknT, who is probably the authority for the statement quoted. 

* Die arabischen Ubersatrungen ous dem Griechischen, p. 60. 

7 Aristidis fi l-Nafs (Cairo, 1954), introd., p. 10. 
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the end. Consequently the date of the copy and the name of the copyist are 
lacking. The script, however, which is maghribi in form, gives some grounds for 
supposing the transcription to have been made in the 7th century of the Hegira. 
The extant portion of the Arabic text contains part of the second section 
of Themistius’ commentary, and runs consecutively from the beginning of his 
third section to a point near the end of the seventh. Prefixed to the translation 
of Themistius is a short fragment of what appears to be an original Arabic 
commentary on Aristotle’s De Sensu et Sensibws. The lemmata, however, 
on which it is based, are spurious. 

On the whole the condition of the manuscript is good, though a number of 
leaves have suffered from mutilation, particularly at their edges. The soript 
of the copyist is clear, and although his copy is not without ita errors, he 
has in some cases emended these himself, and in others given plausible variants, 
apparently to his archetype. As for the translation iteelf, its merits can perhaps 
be glimpsed in the following specimen taken from the beginning of the seventh 
section of Themistius. The Greek text employed is that edited by Heinze 
and published ın the series ‘Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca '. 


امقالة الثالثة من تفسير ثامسطيوس للمقالة الثالئة من كتاب أرسطوطاليس ف النفس 
ترجمة إسحق بن حنين الثانية. 

قال لا كانت النفس من الحيوان قد حّددت بہاتين القوتين Dake‏ أعى الحا كة 
وهذه فعل التمييز والحس” 4573 الفاعلة الحركة فى المكان فهذا مبلغ ما نلخصه d‏ 
العاجل من أمر الحس والعقل. OL‏ المحركك ما هو فنحن باحثون عن ذلكك 
من ذى قبل وناظرون هل هو جزء ما من النفس منفرد: فى المقدار أو d‏ 
المعنى* أو النفس بأسرها. o],‏ كان Je Tepe‏ هو غير هذه الى جرت 
العادة بذكرها مثل الفكرى والغضبىّ والشوان أو* هو واحد من هذه على 
أن فى هذا المعنى نفسه US‏ كثيراً هل ينبغى أن يقال إن“ للنفس أجزاء متميزة 
بالمقدار والموضع؟ أو هى قوى كثيرة ШШЕ‏ فى موضوع واحد كالحال فیا يوجد فى 
التفتاحة من الحلاوة وطيب ally ЭЁ‏ *. وإن كانت أجزاء Lb‏ فكم عددها 
وهل هى الثلاثة فقط على ما يعتقد قوم أو أكثر Ор үз‏ يكاد أن يكون эде‏ أجزاء 
النفس قد يظهر من أمره أن" إحصاءه يعسر US‏ إن جعل جاعل الفصول الى هى 
„дй Шш‏ * والشهوة والفكر فصولا مفترقة فيا Op‏ قد جد لها أجزاء خر أعظم 
ТУШ‏ من هذه فن الغاذى وهو موجود فى النبات dy САЛ‏ جميع الحيوان بينه وبين 
ДУ‏ بون أبعد مما بين هذه الثلائة بعضبا عند بعض * والحساس أيضاً يحرى هذا 
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| المجرى وذلكك أنه ليس ينبغى أن يوضع لا أن فيه Шш‏ ولا أنّه معرى من النطق 
أصلاً Gb‏ من طريق ما هو дё‏ الفصول الموجودة فى المحسوسات ويصير بذلكك للنطق 
Le‏ (بعة. . "C‏ ومرتق يرتى به فقد GT Ga‏ مشاركك للنطق ** ومن طريق أنه 
موجود فیا لا نطق له ليس بدون وجوده فی له I Dea]‏ نطق فقد слу‏ من هذه 
الجهة أنه لا نطق له. وأيضاً OT edi‏ ماهيّته BG‏ معناه AO‏ غير هذه التى 
ор OSS‏ كان الثلاث فقط التى تقال هى أجزاء النفس فقد ينبغى أن ينُضاف Uj‏ 
الى النطق ГЫ,‏ الى الشهوة Calg‏ الى الغضب. ومع هذه الى ذكرت كلها الى أى 14 
الثلائة Uem‏ الإحساس الشوق وهو فى معناه حالف هذه الى eX‏ ذكرها كلها 
“ile‏ شديدة” وف قوته وى فعله Ор‏ خليق أن يكون من I eel‏ أن تفرق هذه 
القوة فتجعل C3‏ له نطق وفيا لا نطق له ولا at‏ على حيالها كما جعل كل واحدة 
من تلكك. CS)‏ نعود ”+ الى ما عنه ملنا فننظر ف المْحرّكك للحيوان فى المكان ما هو فإن” 
الحركة GL‏ والنقصان قد يظن أن الذى يفعلها الميجود فى الحيوان كله أعنى SL‏ 
والغاذى. وقد ينبغى ان نبحث بانحرة عن إدخال ШЙ‏ وإخراجه عن أى 83 DUSK‏ 
وعن النوم واليقظة ]5 كانت هذه Ga‏ حركات واستحالات للحيوان. لكن قد ينبغى 
أن نبحث Ce‏ قصدنا له منذ ЈУ‏ الأمر فى الحركة فى المكان ES ALL‏ للحيوان حركة 
السلوكك*:. فنقول إن من البيئن أنه ليس المْحرّكك للحيوان هذه الحركة هو القَوّة 
الغاذية ** وذلكك “ol‏ الحركة فى المكان إا تكون ТАЙ‏ بسبب شىء ومع ШУ‏ ومع 
طلب أو (....)** فيا م تكن ** منه قسراً لكن Legh‏ والقوّة الغاذية لا حصة ها فى 
التخيئل البتئة ولذلكك لا (<....)** فان كل شوق GL‏ يكون عن ** LS oem‏ 
فالحيوان ]5 يطلب الغذاء بالشوق منه اليه و(....)** ذلكك 5521 الغاذية ,5580 الشوقية 
شىء واحد بعينه والدليل على ذلك أن القوّة الغاذية موجودة فى النبات فأما 5501 
z asa‏ فليست فيه اصلاً من قبل أ له لسن فة اخسن ولا „ы‏ ولو كان فى الغاذى 
الحركة فى المكان فقد كان سيوجد ف النبات جزء ما UT‏ موافق فى حركة السلوكك “ON‏ 
الطبيعة ليس تعطى شيئاً وتبطل ولا eth‏ أيضاً والح ركف ف المكان شىء واحد بعينه 
Ор‏ كثيراً من الحيوان له e‏ غير OT‏ لازم مكاناً واحدا غير متحرّ كك منه КЫ‏ 
ЛУ‏ ليس له EGF‏ على أن يتحركك ف المكان Jy‏ *1 كانت له ax‏ كانت Soy‏ 
والطبيعة PU‏ فى الأمرين Gur‏ بالسواء فلا تزيد ما عنه غنى oa,‏ ما يحتاج 
اليه зуу „ә‏ سوى ما كان به نقص* ley‏ 
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Norms 


1. The Arabio does not convey the sense of the elliptical ка} тобто of 
Themistius, which may be paraphrased aa follows: ' and if it is a part, whether 
this part is quantitatively or locally distinct ’. 

2. Nine Arabic words are used to translate Aóyos in this work. They are: 

نطق قول كلام a‏ حجة قياس نسبة تناسب معى 
Ther adaptation to their contexts gives a fair indication of the translator’s‏ 
skill.‏ 

3. 9\/MB. و‎ cf. ў. 

4. 'O]./An interlinear correction gives .انها‎ Neither reading expresses 
completely the sense of the Greek, which may be translated: ‘ whether one 
should speak of parte of the soul, distinct in size and place ’. 

b. .ا موضع‎ /An interlinear correction repeats this word. Ав both are clearly 
written, it may perhaps be supposed that the copyist was trying—wrongly— 
to emend موضصوع‎ in the following line. Greek presents no difficulty in the 
juxtaposition of rómos and Urokretuevov, but that of their Arabic equivalents 
موضع‎ and ,موضوع‎ causes frequent confusion. 

6. This illustration, which does not occur in the De Anima, is used by 
Ibn Rushd (v. Kitab an-Nafs, ed. Ahmad Fu'&d, p. 8). But Ibn Rushd may 
have borrowed it from Alexander Aphrodisiensis (v. Alex. Aphrod., De Anima, 
ed. Bruns, p. 31, 4). 

7. The translator has supplied the ellipse of the Greek ё 82 pépia, by 
‘if they are parte of the soul’ (the subject of كانت‎ is taken to be .هى‎ The 
femmine singular in the verb might be produced by attraction, from the 
following broken plural, in which case the phrase would run, ‘ if there are parts 
to the soul’). The Greek would seem more probably to imply: ‘if, in fact, 
one should speak of parte (rather than powers) . . .’. 

8. The implications of the Arabio غضب‎ ‘anger’, are narrower than 
those of the Greek Ouyds (v. Liddell and Scott for 5 ав ' spirit, temper, 
emotion, and courage ’). 

9. Ап instance may be noted here of the ави У of the translation of 
Themistius to that of Aristotlo’s De Anima, ascribed to Iahaq ibn Hunai, 
and edited by Badawi (Cairo, 1954). The text of Aristotle runs: xai &AAa 
davetra ópia pew Siacracw éyovra rovrov. (432 a27). The translation 
(Badawi, p. 80, 5) is as follows: 

بقدر ذلكك بعدت الأجزاء الباقية بعضها من Ка‏ 
cf. фори.‏ یعتمد عليه .ن170/(.بعة .10 


11. pr MS. cf. vod. This may imply that the translator’s text read 
Adyou, but seems more likely to be due to an error on his part. 
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12. 4^ له‎ MB./4^ om. : 4 oan scarcely be defended, as the suffix would 
have to refer to some such noun as OlsJ-l, which cannot be said to be implied 
in the text. It is an idiosyncracy of the copyist of this MS. to duplicate 
prepositional phrases, possibly because of glosses m his archetype. 

18. The Arabic gives no support to Heinze's emendation xai. 

14. In ita use of the interrogative the Arabic has produced a variant to the 
punctuation of the Greek text as we have it. 

15. The translation suggests that the translator may have read dvrifeln. 

16. The terms used in this text to translate dronos, ie. قبيح‎ and شنيع‎ 
convey its meaning of ‘strange, disgusting, foul’ (v. Liddell and Scott), 
rather than the sense in which it is used by Themistius, i.e. ‘strange, 
absurd ’. 

17. The translator, as usual, fills in the ellipse of the Greek. 

18. حركة السلوك‎ MS./mopevructy oodd. romucty Q. 

19. There is a minor deviation here from the sense of the Greek, which 
is: ‘that the nutritive faculty does not provide the animal with this motion 
is clear’. The Arabic runs: ‘ it is clear that what provides the animal with this 
motion is not the nutritive faculty ’. 


20. (. . .)/Fort. هرب‎ af. duyis. 
21. تکن/.8 يكن‎ legi. 
22. ). . . . . . =) отв, حصة له فى الشوق‎ of. 8d тобто дє кай dpéfeos. 


23. The translator renders ёл{ ав ‘produced from’, rather than in ite 
normal sense of ‘ based on’. 


24. (. . .)/Fort. قبل‎ o^ Y, СЁ. où дт» Sud тобто. 

25. 59 ليبس له‎ ay MS./od8e дуру Exovra codd. od yàp dyes Sévajuv C. 
26. The elliptic protasis of the Greek is inserted. 

27. او‎ МЭ./ * legi. of. mnpdpact kai dreddar. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ÁRBABIO Техт 


The third section of the commentary of Themistius on the third 
section of Aristotle’s ‘ Book of the Soul ’—the second translation 
of Ishaq ibn Hunain 

He said: ' The soul of the animal has been defined in particular by these 
two powers, I mean by the power of judgment, which is the function of the 
critical faculty and of sense-perception, and by the motive power which produces 
local movement. This, then, is the limit of our present summary of sense- 
perception and of the intellect. Next we will inquire into the nature of the 
mover and investigate whether it is some one part of the soul, quantitatively or 
logically distinct, or whether it is the вош in ita entirety. If it is в part, then 
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is it some part other than these which are usually mentioned, the rational, the 
irascible, and the appetitive, or is it one of them? There are grounds for 
considerable doubt in this idea iteelf. Should one say that the soul has parte 
quantitatively and locally distinct # Or are they a number of different faculties 
in а single subject, as is the case with the sweetness, pleasant odour, and 
whiteness found in the apple 1 

Further, if they are parts of the soul, then how many of them are there + 
Are they only the three, as some people hold, or are there more? For it is 
fairly clear in the matter of the number of the parta of the soul that their 
calculation is difficult numerically, if one postulates the distinctions, such as 
those of anger, desire, and thought, to exist as distinctions differentiated in 
the soul. For we find the soul to have other parte whose difference is greater 
than these. The distinction between the nutritive faculty, which existe also in 
plants, and in all animals, and between the three parte, ia wider than the 
mutual distinctions of these three parta. 

The sensitive faculty also follows the same course, that is to вау, We can 
neither postulate that it contains what is rational, nor that it is entirely devoid 
of what is rational In that it tests the distinotions which exist in sensible 
objects and Bo becomes a reliable (1) basia for what is rational and в ladder 
on which it may climb, it is thought to share in the rational. But as it exists 
equally in what has not and in what has rational capacity, from this point of 
view it may be imagined to be irrational. 

There is also imagination, whose quiddity in its concept differs from these 
that have been mentioned. If there exist the three parte only, of which it is 
said that they are the parta of the soul, then this imagination must be connected 
either to rational thought, or to desire, or to anger. Besides all these referred 
to, to which of the three can one couple appetitive-perception, a faculty which 
both potentially and actually differs sharply in its concept from these that 
have been mentioned before ? To divide this faculty and to place it both in the 
rational and in the irrational, and yet not by itself, as one places each one of 
those others, may well be considered a shameful thing. 

But we will go back to the point from which we turned and consider what 
it is that gives the animal local motion. For the motion of growth and decay 
seems to be caused by what exists in all animals, I mean the powers of genera- 
tion and nutrition. Later on we have to inquire into the inhalation and exhala- 
tion of breath and see by what power these two things are produced, and to 
deal with sleep and waking, since these also are movements and changes which 
affect the animal. But we must investigate what has been our object from the 
begmning of our treatment of local motion, and determine what it is that causes 
the animal to move progressively. 

We say that it is clear that what provides the animal with this motion 
is not the nutritive faculty. For local motion is always for the sake of some- 
thing and it occurs together with imagination and with the notion of seeking 
or shunning (?), where it does not happen by constraint but voluntarily. 
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The nutritive faculty has no share in imagination and consequently none in 
desire (1), for every desire comes simply from sense-perception and imagination. 
It is only because of his desire for it that the animal seeks his food, but the 
nutritive and appetitive faqulties are not for this reason (1) one and the same 
thing. 

The proof of this is that the nutritive faculty existe in plants, whereas 
plants have no appetitive faculty at all, since they have no sense-parception 
or imagination. Were local motion to exist in the nutritive, there would be 
found in plante an organio part suited to progressive movement, since nature 
gives nothing in vain. Nor are the faculties which produce sensation and 
movement identical, for many animals have sense-perception, yet remain in 
one place without moving from it at all, because they have no power of local 
movement. Had they such a power it would be useless, and nature takes equal 
care in both these things, and neither gives what is superfluous, nor withholds 
what is necessarily required, except from such animals as are imperfect and 
malformed ’. 
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9. "Еле 8 4 pux) vOv бшу xarà úo Фрютаь pddiora уіне, —' 
Thv тє xpiruxty, ar) 84 dors Buxvolas épyov xal аісбђоєшѕ, kal Tv KT uv 
This xara тбяоу Kwhoews, тєрї u&v аіодчоєшє kai vo 8uwplobw réws тотайта. 
тєрї 84 тод Kwoivros ri noré éorw, 6 96 oxerréov, arórepoy & ті uópiov тїс 
fuxîs kal тобто x«cpwróv катӣ uéyeÜos ў xarà Aóyov, 1j máca 3 vx: 5 
kai el ,نمام فير‎ mérepav črepov тард. Tû Aéyea0as єіоббта olov тд عن دما بوم‎ ov 
ка} Üvpakóv kal drıBuunrtkév, 7 Toray & ті. ка{то1 ye aùrò тобто 214 
daroplay Exe. тоААўу, тфтєроу Set ибри Adyew جربل‎ neyéÜe kal тбтф 
Stearyxdra, ў Suvdpuets aAetous èv тайт@ бтокєшшбәф Siadepovoas, ботєр 20 
elyey émi тоб uhàov тд | yAurd ка} rò edDdes kal тд AMevkóv. є 8e 215 
шбріа, пбса dpa тд» ápiÜuóv, kal el póva rà тріа, ws TlÜcvral Twes, 1) 
ка} mrelw. сує8ду yàp ойк edaplOunra dalvera. rà pdpn ris Yuxîs, ei 
roatras AapBdvor tis tas Stadopds, als тд» Üvpóv kal rj» ёт:дошіау каї 5 
тд» Aoytopdv xwpllovos: dalveras yàp dra pdpia pellw 9uioracw &уоута 
rovrwr: тд yàp Üpemrucóv 6 ка} ots puroîs бтёрҳє kal тс rois hors, ракрф 
ШёААоу тфу трафо وبزرمسرسهاة‎ À rà rpía rara. ВАА Аоу, kai тд аЇодттькду 8210 
maparAnolws: ofre yàp ون‎ Adyov £xov айтб, ore œs dAoyov mavreàðs beréov. 
кабд иду yàp kplva ras ё rois айтбтутоїв Stadopds xal &форил) kai ётВабра 
yiveras тф Ауф, kard тобто dv 8б{ єє уой ماعن هوم‎ кайд Bé éarw ойбеу 
dAarrov ё vois &Абуо dots, тайт bè ad піл» #\оуоу dv vopsobely. 15 
ert 80 тд фаутаотікду TQ بطم‎ elvai (kal) xarà Tv Adyov črepov Tûv єіртшёуоу' 
єїтєр 8¢ тё тріа шёрт pova rovréori Tû Aeyópeva. ris улус, ў TO Aóyq 
cvvraxréov abr ў тў emOuula 7j тф ÜvpQ. mpds draoi Bé rois єїртү- 20 
pévois тд dpextixdy, б kai тф Ауф пёртоАо Siaddpe Kal тӯ Suvduer kal 
тў جاعبرم عبن‎ rv птроєіртшёушу dmárrov, ё ribein rw йу тфу Tpiðv' ка 
yàp برمووجة‎ lows тд Suaorûy татту thy дууа kai TiUéva, ату kai dv 
тф Adyov Exovre kal dy TH dàóyw, kal p) покї kal таўтту xwpls domep 25 


dkelvcov éxacrov. aan obey ё{єтралтбцеба, тЇ тд Kwouv Kara TÓTOV TÓ 
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(Av dort; Thy pè yàp karà adfqaw Kanow kal d0low тд mácw )nápxov 
86 بهاءع‎ dy xweiv, Adyw $ тд yevrgrucóv kai Өрєттікбу, окєттёоу 84 Dorepov 
25 kal тєрї буатуоўс< | каї ékmvofje, Отд thos ylvovrar Dvvápecs, kal, rept 216 
vou xal ёуртубрсєшѕ` kwhoes yàp kai abra, kal dAdouicets тоб .نامك‎ 
GAN & ye mpovÜdueÜa ёё арў тєрї тўѕ xara rómov kwýoews, ті тд 
xwolv тд [оу тђу qopevruciv نتن رسام‎ ётіткєттќоу. 5 
"Or. uiv ойу 4 Өрєттыс) Bívapus où kwe? тд {оу тайтту rip rin- 
80 ow, 89320١ alel yàp Cveká twos ў klvnows Т) karà rómov xai perà фаута- 
clas kai Subfews ў dvyfs rots u} Bla xwovuévow GAN éxovolos: Т) 
рєттис) 84 davraolas dpoipos mavredds, Sud тобто 8ё kal dpdfews: пӣса 10 
yàp брєѓіқ ёт’ асдђоєь xol фартасќа. Opeyópeva pev обу тў ممم‎ 
én’ айту києйт тё Са’ od uiv 8:0 тобто тафтду 7) Üpemruc) B vajus 
55 тў Ópekrucf] onpetov 84 dv yàp тоф фотоїѕ т) Өрєттїкї uév éorw, 715 
дрєктис) 8 od8apds, ére nde aloOnois nde .مامه حصل‎ є $ jv ё 
тф Өрєттікф тё Kara rómov киттікбу, eLyev dy ть шбрю» dpyavixdy mpos 
thy кош thy порєоткђи td urd: оў8Фу yàp páry % Pots 818 оош. 
dÀX 0084 rò بم سحرو8 مله‎ тадтду тф Kara rómov кичтткф` тоа yap тфу 216 
[dv alaOnow рду êxe, pévpa 8 dori xal кіта م8‎ rédovs 008 Ôw- 
рашу éyovra тоб ката тбто» kwetaÜar pdrny yap àv elyev, 7] 8 pois 
dudw кат? loov фоАйсоєтац kai тд uárqv ть mpooriðévar kai тд ёААєйтєш/ 25 
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A MUSLIM SHRINE AT HARRAN 


By D. 8. Rue 
(PLATES I-IV) 


traveller who approaches Harran from Urfa passes near an isolated 
domed building known to the local inhabitants as the shrine of Shaikh 
Hayat (siyarat shaikh hayat). It stands just outside the city, near the south- 
west corner of the perimeter-wall 1 and is surrounded by some modern tombs 
(PL 1).* 
` The core of the building belongs to the Ayyübid period and is—apart from 
the citadel *—the only ancient monument in and around Harran still covered 
by a roof. The oldest part of the structure consists of a small mosque and of the 
mausoleum of Shaikh Hayat. A foundation text, above the single entrance in 
the east wall, grves the date of construction as 592/1196. It is this text which 
I propose to examine here. 

Additions and restorations have substantially altered the appearance of the 
shrine, but parte of the old masonry can be clearly distinguished (Pl. III). The 
additional parte include: (i) the enclosure wall on the east side; (ii) the 
portico on the south side (Pl. IT) ; (iii) the porch with the baldachin-shaped 
minaret (of a type frequently found in Anatolia), and (iv) the staircase wedged 
between the porch and the portico. Some of these works can be dated with the 
aid of inscriptions to 1168/1754—5 5 and 1275/1858. 

The first European traveller to mention the shrine was the Rev. G. P. 
Badger who visited Harran in 1844. His account, which appeared in 1852, is 
brief and none too accurate: ‘ Just outside the wall to the south-west is the 
modern Musulman shrine called Ziyaret Sheikh Yahya (John); but the 


t 

1 For the exact location of the shrine see 8. Lloyd and W. Brice, ‘ Harrăn ', in Anatolian 
Studies, 1, 1951, p. 85, fig. 85, grid В 6. i 

* During my vimt to Натёа in 1952 the shrine was urgently in need of repairs and consolida- 
tion. It was impossible to enter it and to draw up a ground plan. I hope to do so at the earliest 

з For a plan and view of the citadel see Lloyd and Brice, op. olt., pp. 97 ff. For the excavation 
of the cast gateway of the citadel see D. S. Rice, ‘Medieval Harran—I', Awatokam Studies, п, 
1952, pp. 36—84. 

4 cf. J. Schacht, ' Em archaischer Minaret-Typ in Ägypten und Anatolien ', in Ars Islaméioa, 
v, 1938, pp. 46—54, and 20 figs; also idem ‘Sur la diffusion des formes d'architecture religieuse 
musulmane à travers le Sahara’, in Traeawx de l'Institut de Recherches Saharieunet, tome хт, 
1954, pp. 12-27. 7 

* Published by М. van Berchem, Inschriften ous Syrien, Mesopotamisn und Kisvnasion, 
gesammelt von РА. M. von Oppenheim (Beitrage к. Assyriologie, уп), 1000, p. 58, no. 75. 

* Unpublished anonymous text : لا اله الا الله‎ (9) a (1) 

٠٣١۷١ الله )4( ماشاء الله فى سنة‎ dy) محمد‎ (s) 

(1) Basmalah. (2) There is no God but Allah. (3) Mubammad is the messenger of All&h. 

(4) As God wills, in the year 1275 (== 1858). 
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Christians have в tradition that the grave of Terah, Abraham’s father, existe 
within ite precincte'.! The Christians referred to by Badger were probably 
some inhabitants of Urfa as there were no Christians at Harran in 1844. Mez's 
informant, Hagop Stepanian (1892), thought that the sanctuary was the ruin 
of a church of St. John.* Sachau, who hurried through Harran in 1867, speaks 
of the tomb of a Muslim saint called Sheikh Yahyà.? 

Finally, в copy of the inscription on the east wall of the building was 
prepared by a member of Baron von Oppenheim’s expedition to the Harran 
area, in 1899, and published by М. van Berchem in 1909.4 It is this reading which 
appears in the Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphte arabe (vol. 1x, по. 3488) :— 


بسمله . . . أنشأ هذا المشهد المبارك الفقير الى رحمة الله تم Cdl‏ الصالح الزاهد العابد 
عر بن الشيخ خائد بن قيس واخوه الشيخ ابو ЖО эн‏ © على يد ابن (b ei‏ 
على д‏ ويم المسلمين وكان الفراغ من d X‏ شبر حمادى px‏ 
سنة اثنين وتسعين وخمسماثة. 


Max van Berchem had before him a transcript of the text but no photograph 
or squeeze and he himself warned that inscriptions so insufficiently recorded 
would require amendment.’ The inscription is placed very high above the 
entrance, immediately under the roof of the high porch (Pl. II). It is badly 
disfigured by whitewash, and clusters of mud-built swallows’ nests rendered 
whole. portions illegible. Lack of a ladder made the adequate cleaning of 
the text and the taking of a squeeze impossible. The photograph reproduced 
on PI. IV was taken with a tele-lens. The text is in relief and in floriated naakhi 
script and, so far as could be established (fig. 1), reads as follows :— 


els] o‏ الله امن الرحيم انشأ هذا المشبد المبارك дай‏ الى [o]‏ = [مة] 
)9( الله die‏ الشيخ الصالح الزاهد العابد عمر ابن الشيخ حياة ابن قيس 
)8( واخوه الشيخ ابو بكر قدّس الله أرواحهم على يد الفقير ابن жога]!‏ ||[ بن | 
)4( على غفر الله له ولجميع المسلمين وكان الفراغ من العارة المبار 
(b)‏ كة فى شبر هادى الاخر سنة اثنين وتسعين وخسمائة. 

Translation :— 

(1) (In the name) of Allah the Merciful the Compassionate. Has erected 
this blessed shrine (mashhad) the poor (in need of) Allah’s (mercy) 

(2) may He be exalted, the righteous, the ascetic, the pious Shaikh ‘Umar 
son of Shaikh Hayat son of Qays 


1 Rev. В. P. Badger, The Nesorians and ikeir Rituals, London, 1852, 1, p. 348. 
1 A. Mez, Die Stadt Harran bis sum Evnfall der Araber, Strasburg, 1802, p. 15. 
* E. Bachan, Heise iw Syrien und Mesopotamien, Leipzig, 1883, p. 222. 

4 М. van Berohem, ор. cit., р. 58, Inso. no. 74. 

‘ibd, p. 1f. 
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(3) and his brother Shaikh Abi Bakr, may Allah sanctify their souls, at the 
hand of the poor (slave of Allah) the son of his sister [one word] son of 

(4) ‘Ali, may Allah forgive him and all the Muslims. This blessed building 

(5) was completed in Jumada П of the year 592 (May 1196) 

Commentary :— 

Line 1: The complex connotations of the term mashhad have been brilliantly 
analyzed by M. van Berchem.! In ita widest sense it signifies any Muslim tomb, 
a place where a Muslim, having pronounced the profession of faith (shahdda) 
before dying, lies buried. In its narrowest sense it means a martyry, the burial 
place of a martyr of the faith (shahid). Partaking partly of one meaning, partly 
of the other, there exista a third meaning: a memorial and place of pilgrimage 
(mazar) ; not just any Muslim’s tomb but that of a holy man coupled with an 
oratory—a shrine. 

Line 2: Shaikh ‘Umar the co-founder of the shrine died in Safar 605/Aug.- 
Sept. 1208, and was an ascetic like his father Hayat ibn Qays (d. 581/1185) ; 
of both more below. 

Line 3: 'Umar's brother, Àbti Bakr, is known to me only from a biography 
by адда“ (below, p. 448, n. 6). He was the father of в certain Abu’ l-Qàsim 
who negotiated the surrender of the citadel of Harran to Hulagu in 658/1259 
(see below, p. 441 and App. B, p, 447). 

Line 4: The words “Ий уай; at the hand оў; introduce the name of the 
person who supervised the work, not that of the builder or architect. This 
person is referred to as tbn ukhishs, ‘ son of Мв sister’, which cannot designate 
the brother of ‘Umar and Abū Bakr for the dual form ukAtshima (or allowing 
for grammatical slackneas, often found in this kind of inscription, the plural 
ukhithim) would have been used. Furthermore the man’s father was called 
‘Ali not Hayat. The reference must therefore be to Shaikh Hayat’s nephew 
by his sister and a certain ‘Ali. The supervisor’s name has во far resisted all my 
efforts to decipher it. It appears to end in з or bà, й or sã. 

The eulogy gaddasa-Hàh arwahahum, ‘may Allah sanctify their souls’, 
cannot include ‘Umar who did not die till 605/1208. It certainly includes 
Hayat himself (d. 581/1185) and possibly Abū Bakr, of whose life and date of 
death I know nothing, and in all probability Hayat’s ancestor Qays, at any 
rate, three persons at least. 

Line 5: The name of the month in the date is spelt Jumada al-akihur (masc.) 
instead of Jumada al-akhira (fem.). This mistake ів fairly common in epigraphy ; 
for parallels see О. Wiet’s ed. of Maqrizi's Khttat, Cairo, 1911, vol. т, p. 206. 

For в tentative family tree of Shaikh Hayat’s family see below, App. C. 

Below the fifth line of the text there are some traces of what could be either 
further lmes of script or ornaments used to fill remaining spaces. It will be 
necessary to remove some of the plaster and whitewash before this point can 
be olarified. 


1 M. van Berchem in E. Diex, Churasamache Baudeakmaler, Berlin, 1918, 1, pp. 87 Ё. 
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II. 

The present-day inhabitants of Harran and the surrounding district still 
remember with reverence the name of the personage buried in the shrine ezira 
muros, and they use the small building as a mosque ; but beyond the mere name 

` по oral tradition of the holy man has survived. Luckily, historical sources have 
preserved some record. : 

The earliest mention of the saintly ascetic occurs in the travel book of the 
Spanish pilgrim Ibn Jubair, who actually met Hayat a year before his death. 
The relevant passage, recently translated into English, refers to Ibn Jubair's 
visit to Harran in 580/1184 and reads as follows : * 

‘South of the city, about three parasangs distant, is a blessed shrine which 
contains a running spring that was a dwelling place for him (Abraham) and 
Sarah—the blessing of God upon them both—and was their place of worship. 
Because of this blessed connexion, God has made the city an abode of ascetic 
saints and a site for unwordly anchorites. Among their most eminent, we met 
the Shaikh Abu-l-Barakat Hayyan ibn ‘Abd al-'Axiz, near the mosque named 
after him. He lives in a zawiyah which he has built in the south part of it. Close ' 
beside it, at the end of that side, is the zawiyah of his son, ‘Umar, who cleaves 
to it, and follows the path of his father, domg no wrong. In him I recognized 
the character of Akhzam [Proverbial among the Arabs for his taking after his 
father, Freytag, Arabicum Proverbia, 1, p. 658]. When we came to the sheikh 
who was above eighty years of age, he shook our hand and prayed for us, and 
told us to find his son ‘Umar. So we turned aside for him and found him, 
whereupon he prayed for us; we then bade them both farewell and departed, 
joyous at meeting two men who lived for the life to come.’ 

Broadhurst’s English translation, like Schiaparelli’s Italian translation 
published in 1906? and the French translation by Gaudefroy-Demombynes 

- which is appearing at present in fascicule-form ? (and which stops short of the 
passage in question) were all done after the edition of the Arabic text by Wright 
&nd de Goeje.* This excellent edition, however, is based on a unique manuscript 
in Leiden, in which the name of the ascetio whom Ibn Jubair met at Наттап, 
is, unfortunately, missmg. In order to fill the lacuna Wright had recourse to the 
history of Granada by Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1374), which contains a biography 
of Ibn Jubair. It was common practice to include in such biographies the 
names of the subject’s teachers, and of persons who had given him a ‘ permit to 
teach ’ this or that work (jaza). Such ‘ diplomas’ must not be understood too 
literally as they were sometimes claimed by ‘ studenta ’ on grounds of the most 
casual acquaintance with the ‘master’. Ibn Khatib mentions among Ibn 
Jubair's ‘ teachers" at Harran (where he spent only one day) a certain Abu’l- 


1 К. J. C. Broadhurst, Ths Travels of [bn Jubayr, London, 1082, p. 254. 

* C. Sohiaparelli, Ib» Gubayr, Viaggio . . . , Rome, 1006, р. 285. 

* М. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Ib» Jobaér Voyages (Docs. relatifa à l'hist. des Crolsades 
publiós рег l'Acad. des Insc. et Belles Lettres, v), Paris, 19851- 

t Ibn Jubayr, ВзМа, ed. Wright-de Goeje, London, 1907, p. 245. 
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Barakat Hayyan ibn ‘Abd al-'Arziz and his son, who waa following in his foot- 
steps’. This is clearly а corrupt reference to Hayat and to his воп ‘Umar who 
ів specifically named by the Leiden MS. of Ibn Jubair's riAla in two instances. 
It is easy to understand how Hayat حيأة‎ could become Hayyan Ol» in the 
hands of a careless soribe, but the transformation of Qays قيس‎ into ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
X! عبد‎ isa bad distortion. Yet there can be no doubt that the same person 
is meant. ` 

An interesting biography of Hayat and a brief reference to his son ‘Umar 
are preserved in the unpublished History of Dhahabi (d. 748/1348)! who 
quotes ав his source the chronicle of his friend al-Jazari (739/1338).2 Dhahabi's 
acoount deserves to be summarized (the full Arabic text will be found m 
Appendix A below) :— 

‘Hayat ibn Qays ibn Rahal ibn Sultan al-Angari al-Marrün! was the 
paragon of the ascetics of Harran. He was modest, virtuous, assiduous in prayer, 
and endowed with supernatural powers. Rulers and noblemen paid him visits 
and sought his blessing. His rulings were universally accepted. It was said that 
Nir ad-din consulted him before launching his attack on the Crusaders and 
that Hayat encouraged him and invoked Allah’s help for him. Saladin, too, 
is said to have requested his blessing before proceeding to attack Mosul. Hayat 
dissuaded him, and when Saladin disregarded his advice he failed in the enter- 
prise. One of his teachers was Abû ‘Abdallah al-Bawari, a student of Shaikh 
Mujli ibn Yasin.’ 

There existed a biography (stra) of Hayat which filled approximately 
a volume. It was in possession of his descendants but was looted at Salihiya _ 
during Ghazan’s occupation of Damascus. Hayat (во Dhahabi, or his source, 
Jazari, had been informed) lived at his hermitage (zawya) for fifty years, never 
omitting a community-prayer but for force majeure, ever smiling, gentle, and 
kind, and spending his nights in vigils of devotion. He died on lst Jumada I, 
581/8186 July, 1185, when he was 80 years old. 


1 On this important work cf. J. Somogyi, ‘ The ta’rfkh al-islim of adh-Dhahabl’, in JRAS, 
1082, pp. 815-85. 

f of. the introduction of J. Bauvaget, La chronique de Damas d'al-Jasari, Paris, 1949. 

з The reference here ts to Saladin’s two expeditions against Mosul undertaken in 578/1182 
and 581/1185. The historian Ibn al-Athir, who viewed with misgiving and disepproval Saladm’s 
attempts in this direction, states that the prime mover in the scheme was Muyaffar ad-din 
Goókbür!, the lord of Harrin and later of Irbi. It is curious that it was at Herrin, on his siok- 
bed, after his second failure to take the town by storm, that Saladin finally received the allegiance 
of the people of Mosul (of. al- Kamil, ed. Thornberg, Leiden, 1851, vol. xr, pp. 319, 336). According 
to a dispatch composed by al-Qa&dqi al-F&dil, the excuse for the expedition against Mosul was 
that it continued to реу allegiance to the Seljuq sultan (cf. rast of al-Q5dI al-Fadil, Pars MS. 
arabe 6024 f° 11, quoted by M. Jawad in Sumer, x, 2, 1954, р. 800), Aooarding to Dhahabi the 
siege of А.н. 579 was called off on orders from the caliph (Dhahabi, Dwwal al-islim, Hyderabad, 
д.н. 1887, vol. п, p. 65). 

4 Qülihiya із а western suburb of Damascus in which many scholars resided in the 12th and 
18th centuries. On the sacking of Salibtya during GhAx&n's campaigns (1290-1801) see Dhahabi's 
eye-witness account translated by J. Somogyi in Goldziker Memorial Volume, Pt. 1, Budapest, 
1948, pp. 356, 360, 575. 
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This tallies perfectly with Ibn Jubair's estimate of the shaikh’s age when he 
visited him in the preceding year (see above, p. 439). 

For Hayat’s son Umar we find only a brief entry in Dhahabi’s work under 
the year 605/1208: ‘ ‘Umar, the son of the paragon Shaikh Hayat ibn Qays 
al-Harrani died at Harran in Safar (605) ’ (= Aug.-Bept. 1208). Though 
‘Umar took after his father and followed in his footsteps he was clearly 
a parsonage of lesser importance. 

Other biographers of Shaikh Hayat place more emphasis on his accom- 
plishmenta as a gtifi and on his power to work miracles. 

Yafi? (d. 768/1369) has it on the authority of Abu-l-Hasan al-Qurashi 
that only four shaikhs have been given the privilege of behaving in their 
tombs as if they were still alive. These are (i) Ma'rüf al-Karkhi,* (ii) 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jil, (ii) 'Aqil al-Manbiji, (iv) Hayat b. Qays al-Harrani. 
The same ay is also found in the works of Ibn ‘Imad (d. 1089/1679) * and 
agh-Bha'rani 5 (d. 973/1565). 

To illustrate Shaikh Hayat’s miraculous powers Yàfi' relates the following 
edifying tale*: ‘A mystio called Ghanim ibn Ya‘la at-Takriti was ship- 
wrecked ш the middle of the Indian Ocean, but managed to swim to an island 
with the aid of a plank of wood. There he saw a mosque, which he entered. 
Within were four men to whom he recounted his adventure. The day was spent 
in prayer. In the evening Shaikh Hayat appeared and led them in evening 
prayer. He prayed and wept, and the mosque was suffused by a mysterious, 
brilliant light. When the holy man left, Ghanim followed him. Land and sea, 
mountain and plain folded under their feet, as the sheikh kept mvoking Allah 
with each giant step that he took, and, behold, they were at Harran in time 
for morning prayers | ' 

An abbreviated version of the same miracle is also reported by Ibn ‘Imad 
on the authority of Ibn Ahdal (d. 979/1571). The samples of wise sayings 
attributed to Shaikh Hayat may sound like flat truisms and extracts from his 
poetry are hardly more inspiring, but the fact remains that he was a man of 
considerable spiritual authority in his lifetime. After his death, Sha‘rani 
informs us, rogations for rain (tsttsqga’) were habitually made in his name by 
the people of Harran, and rain was granted them. 1 

As is often the case, a holy man’s fame is reflected to some extent upon his 
descendants. Hayat’s son, ‘Umar, shared some of his father's popularity 
during his lifetime. One of Hayat’s grandsons, Abu’ l-Q&sim, son of Abū 
Bakr, must have been a person of importance when he was chosen to 
parley with Hulagu on behalf of the defenders of the citadel of Harran 


1 'Abdallkh b. As'ad -له‎ 33, т? al-jantn, Hyderabad, 1817-19, ш, pp. 419 f. 

* Died 200/815, of. R. A. Nicholson, in BI, тп, p. 354 s.v. Mo'rüf al-Karkat. 

з Lived 401—501/1098—1108, of. D. 8. Margolouth, in BI, І, pp. 42-4 s.v. ‘Abd al- Кааб and 
W. Braune, in FI (new edition), Leiden, 1954, т, рр. 71-2. 

4 Ibn 'Im&d, Shadhardt adh-dhahab, Cairo, n.d., vol. rv, p. 289. 

* ‘Abd al-Wahhi&b sah-Bha'rkn!, Aj-tabagit al-Eubrü, Cairo, d., YOL т, p. 182. 

* Yàfl^, op. ait., vol. m, p. 420 f. 
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(below, App. B). A provisional family tree of Hayat’s family will be found in 
Appendix C below. 

A shaikh’s descendants are, more often than not, custodians of his shrine. 
Whether this was so in the case of the shrine of Shaikh Hayat cannot be proved 
by documentary evidence. The only document which I could unearth in this 
connexion is a fairly late ‘mimute’ in a register of the administration of pious 
foundations (evkaf) at Ankara. It can be translated as follows: ‘ Whereas the 
brothers Sayyid Ahmad and Sayyid ‘Ali, sons of Muhammad, were mutawallts 
(custodians) of the zäwiya of Shaikh Hayat al-Harrani, who is one of the greatest 
saints in the village of Harran. in the kaza of Urfa, they had a fixed salary. 
When they died, Sayyid ‘Ali had no male offspring, and the vacancy was 
filled by Sayyid Muhammad, Sayyid Ahmad’s son. He was appointed to the 
position in accordance with the application of Sayyid Mustafa who is the repre- 
sentative of Sayyid Ahmad. Shawwal, 1208/2 May 1794.’ 1 

In the inscription placed above the entrance to Shaikh Hayat’s mashhad, 
the so far unidentified nephew of Shaikh Hayat, acting on behalf of the Shaikh’s 
sons, ‘Umar and Abū Bakr, uses the word зла’ to describe his accomplish- 
ment. Strictly speaking, this word should be used only m reference to an 
entirely new structure. It is likely, however, that this was erected in immediate 
proximity of the hermitage (zdwiya) of Shaikh Hayat which already in Ibn 
Jubair's time (eleven years before the date of the inscription) was provided 
with a mosque. Whether the spot had been holy at a much earlier date, and 
whether it was dedicated to Yahya (St. John) or associated with Terah cannot 
at present be ascertained. The confusion of the names of Hayat and Yahya 
(which derive from the same root) is, however, of fairly long standing. The 
Turkish traveller Evliya Çelebi gives the following account of the shrine from 
information collected during his visit to Harran in 1060/1648 : ‘ The sanctuary 
of Shaikh Yahya Hayiati lies below Harran. He is а great saint who has attained 
the rank of quib. He is buried under a noble dome near the fort of Harran, 
on the fringe of the desert. The bedouins of the desert have great faith in this 
saint. бо much во that if they take an oath in grave matters, an oath that would 
be equivalent to “ І swear by Allah ”, those Bedouins coming from al-Absa, 
‘Uman, the islands (jaza) or Qürua * lay their hands on the walls of (the 
shaikh’s) tomb and swear “ by the head of Yahya Науа’. The reason for 
calling the saint Yahya Hayati is that he was always sitting as on a prayer 
rug in prayer (f). * 

1 Evkaf register No. 549. I owe this translation to Prof. Hali Inaloik of the University of 
Ankara. 

* Evliya Çelebi, Bey&hetnkmoh, Istanbul, a.x. 1814-5, vol. ш, p. 161 f. I am indebted 
for a tranalation of this passage to my colleague Prof. Р. Wittek. 

» Ié is interesting to note the location of the tribes listed by Evliya as being particularly 
devoted to Shaikh Haykt who was himself of Bedouin stock. They came from places in Iraq 
(Ойгпа) and the Persian Gulf (al-Ahsd) and islands (m ıt (1) Bahrein 1). It is in these parts that 
sections of the Banfi Numair, a fraction of the Qays Bedouins, were to be found. The same 
Banü Numair also lived at Натёл and even succeeded in establiahing а short-lived dynasty 
there in the tenth century A.D. (cf. my ‘Medieval Harran—I’, AS, п, pp. 74 Е). 
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Evliya Çelebi clearly understood Hayati ав a nisba ; underlying this may be 
a dim echo of the holy man’s capacity to ‘ behave in hia tomb aa if he were alive’ 
(see above, p. 441). Eventually the more common name Yahya was substituted 
for Hayat, which was rarely used from the later Middle Ages onwards. It is 
thus that Badger (1844), Sachau (1867), Mez (1892), and von Oppenheim 
(1899) were told that the holy Shaikh of Каттап was called Yahya. The true 
name appears, however, in the document of the Evkaf register quoted above and 
is again currently used by the inhabitants of Harran. 


Аррюмріх A 
(Extract from the Chronicle of Dhahabi, BN, МВ. arabe, 1582.) 

А.Н. 881 [f° 37.]‏ حياة بن قيس بن رحال بن سلطان الانصارى الحرانى الزاهد شيخ 
حرّان وصاحها وقدوة الزهاد بها كان TG Kot Uho Tule‏ لله صاحب احوال 
OLS‏ وصدق واخلاص وجد واجتهاد وتعفئف وانقباض. 

كانت اللوك والاعيان يزورونه ويتبركون بلقائه وكان plal af‏ بين اهل بلده 
وقيل GI‏ السلطان نور الدين بن زنكى زاره eU‏ جهاد Ф all‏ وقوى عزمه ودعا 
له وا توجّه السلطان صلاح الدين الى حرب صاحب الموصل دخل على الشيخ حياة 
وطلب منه الدعا فاشار عليه بترك المصير الى الموصل فلم يقبل وسار اليها فلم يظفر ле‏ 

ومن شيوحه ابو عبد الله الحسين البوارى الرجل الصالح تلميذ الشيخ مجلى بن ياسين. 

وللشيخ حياة سيرة ى نحو ae‏ كانت عند فريته Cl‏ استولت التتار الغازانية على 
الشام نبت \ نهب بالصاحية وقد بلغنا انه" كان ملازماً الزاوية Оё‏ نحو من خسين 
سنة لم يفته الجاعة الآ عن عذر شرعى OSs‏ بشوش اليجه لين الجانب رحم القلب 
Ce ks bs‏ لله تعالى راجيا عفوه وكرمه صاحب ليل وہجد» انتقل الى الله d‏ 
ليلة الاربعاء سلخ حمدى الاولى سنة احدى وتمانين هذه وله СУЛЕ‏ سنة رمه 41« dy‏ 
Cale‏ بحران بعده calu‏ . 

نقلت Des‏ من ترجمته من تاريخ صاحبنا العدل الجليل شمس الدين ابى ДА‏ 
محمد بن ابرهيم بن الجزرى وهو EOU‏ مفيد استفدت منه اشياء مطبوعة لا تكاد توجد 
الآ فيه وقد كنت انتخبت منه Tae‏ هو الان ملك الفقيه المحدّث الاوحد صاحبنا 
صلاح الدين خليل بن كيكلدى الشافعى حفظه الله واصلحه. 
„РАН. 606 ] 149 r.]‏ بن القدوة الشيخ حياة بن قيس SIA‏ توق d ое‏ 
صفر . 
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APPENDIX В‏ 
(Extract from Ibn Shaddad, al-a'làg al-khatira fs dhikr umara’ al-jazira‏ 
after Bodleian MS. Marsh 333 and collation with Berlin MS. 9800.‏ 
The text is that of the Oxford MS. unless otherwise stated.)‏ 
[18у]‏ فول الملك الكامل فى حران الامير شمس الدين صواب العادلى وما زال 
متواليا الجزيرة بمفرده الى ان قصد الملك الكامل آمد وفتحها فى سنة تسع وعشرين 
واستناب ولده الملك الصالح نجم الدين ايوب فى الجزيرة وكان مدبر الدولة شمس 
الدين صوا ب » واشتغل الملك الصالح بالملك ولم تزل فى يد eU‏ [الصالح] الى ان قصد 
علاء الدين صاحب الروم فلم عكنه الدخول من الدربند فعاد وقصد الدخول من 
خرت برت فخرج علاء الدين وكسره وطرده عن تلك البلاد واستولى على حران وغيرها 
مما يأق مفصلا وذلك فى ذى الحجة سنة اثنين d dy [е 19 | dy О‏ يده الى 
ان قصدها لملك الكامل ى سنة ثل وثلثين فنازلها ш>‏ ملكها فى رابع عشر op‏ * 
ربيع الآخر وبقيت فى يده الى ان مات فى حادى عشر opt‏ رجب سنة ue‏ وثلثين 
Au d‏ الصالح oy‏ على ما كان فى يد ابیه من بلاد الجزيرة واستمرت ق بده الى 
ان استدعى الحوارزمية واستنجدهم فاقطع مدينة حران لبركت خان HIE‏ وبقيت 
القلعة فى يد نوابه وقصد سنجار فتزل عليه فيا بدر الدين ЯЙ‏ صاحب الموصل فبذل 
قلعة Ol‏ للخوارزمية حتى رحلوه عنه Ml e‏ على بلد الجزيره فقصدهم عسكر 
الملك الناصر صاحب حلب فالتى بهم فى العشرين من شبر رمضان سنة og OF‏ 
وستائة فطردوهم عن حرّان فى بقية الشبور* وولى Ud‏ من قبل الملك الناصر الامير 
حسام الدين الطاش بن تر OU‏ الى عزله فى سنة اربعين Bley‏ وولى فيها الملك SOM‏ 
بن الملك الاعز يعقوب بن الملك الناصر صلاح الدين ولم Uy‏ بها متوليا عليها dM‏ سنة 
اثتتين واربعين ثم عزله وولاها الامير سيف الدين ابا بكر بن عمر الرادكى واستمر d‏ 
نيابتها dy‏ تزل فى يده الى ان توق فى سنة سبع وخسين محلب“ وكان نائبا بالمدينة 
ناصر الدين نصر АЙ‏ بن سيار ونائبه بالقلعة ناصر الدين محمد بن حسام الدين ابى 
بكر المعروف بصاحب де‏ تاب فلم dg‏ تحت نظرهما الى ان قصدها هولاكو d‏ 
рЫ‏ سنة OLE‏ وخمسين فنازها وضايقها واشرف على اخذها فنزل اليه الشيخ يوسف ابن 
ate‏ الحرانى ومعه علي الصوراى فاجتمعا ببولاكو وبذلوا له الطاعة فكتب لهم بذلك 
يغلغ وتسلم البلد وول علي الصوراى Lal‏ حران ودخلها التتر ولم يؤذوا بها احد من 
اهلها واستمر ا لحصار على القلعة الى ان سقط برج فخاف من فيها انها مى اخحذت عنوة МЗ‏ 
added from Berl. MB. * BodL МВ, „Л‏ شبر 1 
Beginning of translation given below.‏ * 
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فبعثوا الى هولاكو الشيخ ابا القسم بن الشيخ ابى بكر بن الشيخ حياة الحرانى والنقيس ` 
محاسن ابن البقال والى Л‏ فاجتمعا ببولاكو Ub‏ منه الامان لمن نى القلعة eb‏ على 
حر يمهم وامواطهم وتسلم القلعة واخر بها واحرب شرا ريف سور البلد ونزل اليه ناصر الدين محمد 
العين تابى وقال له اخذت ثأرنا فان عين تاب كانت UJ‏ واحذها منا المسلمون وحلق 
رأسه ولبس سراقوجا ду»‏ وبقيت حران فى ايدى نواب ДЫЙ‏ * الى ان کسر كتبغا 
على عين جالوت فى شهر رمضان سنة OU‏ وخمسين وسائه ثم قتل الملك المظفر فى ix‏ 
السنة وملك مولانا السلطان الملك الظاهر ركن الدين بيبرس البلاد الى كانت التتر 
استولوا Lege‏ فخرج شمس [ro 20r]‏ الدين آقوش JE‏ فسار* الى حلب خائفا 
من مولانا الملك الظاهر وولى فى حران فلا قصده عسكر مولانا السلطان خرج من حلب 
الى حران فى شعبان سنة تسع وخمسين وبقيت فى يده الى ان کسر على سنجار فى رابع 
حمادى الاخرة سنة ستين Bly‏ فعادت نواب дй‏ الى حران واستمرّت eli‏ بها 
بعد على اسوء حال من العرب الذين فى طاعة مولانا السلطان بتلك البلاد وانتقل اكر 
Л,‏ الى ماردين والموصل فلا كانت سنة سبعين سير مولانا السلطان من حلب الامير 
علاء الدين طيبرس وجماعة من العرب مقدمهم عيسى بن مهنا الى قاطع الفرات وكان 
يران جماعة من نواب التتر فلا رأوا العسكر القوا اسلاحهم فقبضوا عن آخرهم وأسروا 
وكانوا فوق المانين Car‏ وبعد القبض عليهم The‏ من كان بحران طيبرس ان يولى علييم 
من قبله فلم يحبهم واخذ بعضهم وعاد oll GRE Uy‏ عجزهم عن حفظها وحفظ من 
فيها نقلوا جميع من فما الى ماردين وغيرها واحر بوا جامعها وسدوا lul‏ وتركوها خاوية 
على dee‏ 
THE CONQUEST or HARRAN BY THE MONGOLS‏ 

Bummary :— 
(After a brief occupation of Harran by the Seljuqs of Anatolia under ‘Alā 
ad-din, 632-3/1284—5, the city was recaptured by the Ayyūbids, and remained 
in their hands except- for a brief period of Khwáürazmian rule. It had become 


part of the province of Aleppo. From 650/1252-3 onwards it had two governors ; 
one was responsible for the town, the other for the citadel.) 


Translation (see above, p. 445, line 23) :— 
The governor of the town was Nagir &d-din ibn Sayyar, and the governor 
of the citadel was Nasir ad-din Muhammad ibn Husam ad-din Abii Bakr, known 


1 BodL MB. .النقليس‎ Perhaps the word should be amended in both MSS. to read either 
الرئيس‎ or .النقيب‎ 

* Berl М8. b c з Bodl. MB. 5 

4 On this manusanpt, af. ‘Medieval Harran—I ', AS, rr, pp. 36 f. Only the portion desoribmg 
the surrender and ultimate’destruction of Harrin by the Mongols is translated in full. 
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as the ruler of 'Amtáb. The town and the citadel remained in their hands 
until Hulagu's advance in the beginning of 658/1259. Hulagu laid siege to 
Harran. He exerted great pressure and was about to capture it when Shaikh 
Yusuf ibn Hammad al-Harraéni and ‘Ali ibn ag-Siiray called on Hulagu and 
made obeisance to him. Hulagu wrote a patent (yaghitgh) and took possession 
of the town, appointing ‘Ali ag-Stiray as prefect (ra’ts). The Tatars entered 
the town and harmed none of the inhabitants. 

The siege of the citadel, however, continued until one of the bastions fell 
and those in the citadel feared that they would be killed if it were taken by 
storm. They dispatched the Shaikh Abu’ l-Qāsim ibn Shaikh Abi Bakr ibn 
Shaikh Hayat al-Harrani and the (one word ї) Muhasin ibn al-Baqqal the 
walt of the district (wals’l-barr) ! to Hulagu and asked for safe conduct (атал) 
for the people in the citadel. Hulagu granted them safe conduct for themselves, 
their womenfolk, and their property, then he took over the citadel. He destroyed 
it, and destroyed the crenelations of the city wall. 

Nagir ad-din Muhammad al-‘Aintabi went to see Hulagu and said : You have 
avenged us (i.e. my family), for ‘Aintab was ours and the Muslims took it from 
us. Then he shaved his head and put on а saraquj * and forsook Islam (trtadda). 

Harran remained in the hands of the Tatars’ deputies (nuwwab) until 
Kitbugha’s defeat at ‘Ain Jalüt in Ramadan 658/May 1260. Al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar was killed in the remainder of that year, and our master the Sultan 
al-Malik az-Zahir Rukn ad-din Baybars conquered the lands which the Tatars 
had occupied. Shams ad-din Aqush al-Burulli rebelled (against Baybars) 
and went to Aleppo in fear of al-Malik &z-Zahir. He left Aleppo for Harran 
which he seized in Sha‘ban 659/July 1262. It remained in his hands until 
his defeat at Sinjar on 4 Jumada П 660/26 April 1262. Then the deputies 
of the Tatars returned to Harran and henceforth were harassed by the Bedouins 
who were loyal to our lord the Sultan (i.e. Baybars). 

Most of the inhabitante had removed to Márdin and Mosul. In 670/1271 
our master the Sultan dispatched ‘Ala ad-din Taybars and a band of Bedouins 
with at their head 'Ts& ibn Muhanna, to cross the Euphrates. When the 
Tatar deputies who were at Harran saw the army they threw down their 
weapons. They were seized to the last man and made prisoners. There were 
more than 80 of them. When these (Tatars) had been seized, the people of 
Harran asked Taybars to appoint в governor on his behalf but he refused. He 
took some (hostages) and returned (to Syria). When the Tatars realized that 
they could not protect Harran and those in it, they deported all the inhabitants 
to Mardin and to other (places). They destroyed the mosque of аттап, walled 
up the city gates and left it empty but for the birds in their nests. 


1 The appointment of a wilt al-barr was common m Byna, of. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La 
утте à l'époque des Mamlouks, Paris, 1923, р. 175. 

1 The sarüq&j or sordgilsh was a typioally Tatar headgear, af. L. A. Mayer, Mambuk Costume, 
Geneva, 1052, pp. 80 f. 
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Provisional Family Tree of Shaikh Hayat’s Family 
Bultün aLAnekr! 


1 


us 1,4 m 5 


SARUM р а к 
5 


4 
Abû pae 5s ‘Umar 1, 3 Ha 
b 
عاك‎ жан (Sharaf ad di Abû Ima, 
(born 685 (date of death unknown)) 
Abu'-l- 0 Qays 


1 Dhahabi, BN, Paris MB. Ar, 1582, see App. А and p. 440. 

2 Inscription at maskhad of Shaikh Hayăt, seo مم‎ 

з Ibn Shadd&d, Bodleian MS., Marsh 888, Berlin МВ, 0800, see App. В and p. 447. 

4 YANTI, Mirat al-jonta, Ibn 'Im&d, Shadhartt adh-dhakab, and ash-Sha'răni, раат: (вее 
p. 441). i 
5 Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalknt, ad-derar al Битна, Hyderabad, a.m. 1840, ш, p. 259, no. 687: 
NAO XL. شرف الدين ابو اسمعيل التاجر ولد‎ dl stl JU, قيس بن حياة بن على بن قيس بن سلطان بن‎ 

سمع مته أبن راقم وذكره فى معجمه وقال مات فى سنةء ۰ ۰ ۰ 

Ibn Räf‘ is the author of а БАБ al-wafaydi (704/1806-714/1872), see Brookelmann, GAL, п, 


р. 33, and Suppl. GAL, п, p. 80. His work exista only in manuscripta and none is available in 
the U.K. 


* of. the extract from Saqgi'l, Tall ЫЬ wafoytt al-a‘yin, Paris BN. MS. arabe 2001, f° 31. 
І am preparing an edition of the whole text contained in this manuscript. 


الشيخ ابو بكر بن حياة بن قيس البدوى الاصل الحرانى الدار كان من كابر الصلحاء وارباب الكرامات 
وله آخبار اثيرة حسنة فى تلكك النواحى وفيرها وتوجه الى الحجاز فى سنة احدى و ثمانين وستمثة واقام Dole‏ 
الى سئة ثلاث و дй‏ وحضر اقام برأس العين الى ان توق بها فى ذى القعدة من سنة ah‏ و ممانين وستالة. 


THE AQ-QOYUNLU AND LAND REFORMS 
(TURKMENICA, 11) 
By V. MINORSKY 


1. Uzun Hasen and his бйз 
2. Сајт 'Is&'s reform under Sultan Ya'qüb 
8. The policy of Ahmad-beg Aq-qoyunlu 


Tu still remain many interesting and important problems conneoted 
` with the emergence in the 14th century of the Turkman federations of the 
Qara-goyunlu (780-874/1378-1469) and Aq-goyuntu (780-908/1878-1502). 
The roots of the Persian risorgimento under the Safavids (1502-1722) go deep 
into this preparatory period. 

On the internal policy of the Qara-qoyunlu our documentation is still in- 
sufficient. Having succeeded the Jalayirs the Qara-qoyunlu must have in- 
herited the administrative pattern evolved under the Mongol il-khans.! 
New tendencies become noticeable under the Aq-qoyunlu. It is true that a 
document from the last stage of their domination ? clearly indicates that in- 
stitutions saturated with extra-Islamic elements remained strong-rooted, but 
we hear also of several attempts made in their time to introduce some financial 
and administrative reforms. Apparently the rulers, under the cover of ‘ Islamio 
institutions ', wished to reduce the disintegration of central authority resulting 
from the system of grants of land made in the guise of salaries, pensions, etc. 
Such grants were meant to be temporary and conditional, but numerous 
‘immunities’ attached to them transformed beneficiaries into almost 
independent princes and lords. 


§ 1. Uzun-Hasan AND HB gönün 


Under the founder of the Aq-qoyunlu dynasty, Uzun-Hasan, the financial 
situation was fixed in some regulations, the original text of which has not sur- 
vived. In Persia we learn of them only through the occasional references of 
historians to the dastir-+ Hasan-beg or gantin-+ Hasan padshah. These enact- 
ments were still applied at least down to the time of Shah Tahmasp Bafavi.? 
More fortunately detailed examples of Uzun-Hasan's regulations have survived 
in Turkish archives. They concern the region of Diyarbekir, Mardin, Ergani, 


1 Bee especially the very illuminating data of Rashid al-din’s Tarikh-i САйзйзы, ed. К. Jahn 
(and also available in good Russian translation by Arends, 1946). Seo also Minovi and Minorsky, 
‘ Naşir al-din Tis! on Finance’, BSOAS, 1941, x, 8, 755-89. 

* Міпогаку, ° A soyurghal of Q&sim Aq-qoyunlu (003/1498) ', BSOS, 1989, тх, 4, 927-60. 

3 Tubb al-tasürikk, Br. Mus. Or., 140, Ё 63v : ‘until now [Shah Tahmisp's tame] his regula- 
tons (‘amal) oonoerning the organization of finance (tstifa-yi mdi) and the colection of the 
governmental foes (kwugüg-i деку 1) has been a law (qindn)’. See Sharafadma, п, 120, TadAkirat 
al-mulūk, f. 10r. Quoted m Minorsky, ‘A Civil and Military Review in Fars in 881/1476’, 
BSOS, 1939, x, 3, 142. 
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Urfa, Erzinjan, Harput, Birejik, Chermik, and Arabgir which once formed the 
original (westernmost) part of Usun-Hasan’s dominions.’ 

It is doubtful whether Usun-Hasan, during his not too long reign 
(811-88/1466—78), could have carried out a systematic survey on the 
territory of his new empire which from Diyarbekir extended to Fars. The 
reasoned. conclusion of W. Hing (op. cit., р. 179) is that Uzun-Hasan’s qaum 
chieffy fixed and confirmed the various local practices inherited from ancient 
times. Consequently it was not a financial system but a practical register of 
local customary law. 

According to the Sharaf-náma, Uzun-Hasan's regulations were applied in 
Fars, (Persian) Iraq, and Azarbayjan, but even under Uzun-Hasan’s immediate 
successors there were periods when in practice the financial situation became 
utterly confused. 

In the Ta’rtkh al-Ghiyaths * the meaning of the Qantin-nama is explained 
somewhat differently, but the author gives some interesting hints at the im- 
provements of the administration. ‘ (Uzun. Hasan) was just and beneficent 
and wished to abrogate the tamgha* altogether throughout his kingdom. 
However, his amire (1) did not agree with (this plan) and he fixed it at one dirham 
in 20 dirhams, (i.e. reducing it) by half * and thus diminishing it from what the 
earlier sultans used to levy. He abolished the brothels and the taverns and 
gambling (maysar) dens belonging thereto, throughout the kingdom. And he 
fixed (atlaga) the amount of the (land-) tax (khārij al-mal 1) which used to be 
collected throughout the kingdom. And he wrote а Qantn-nama concerning 
complaints and quarrels occurrmg among people. He insisted upon the chastise- 
ment of the guilty by strict punishment (bil-ta‘s¥r), fines, etc. And he sent the 
Qantin-ndma to all the (provinces of his) kingdom to be acted upon. He did not 
neglect any principles of justice that he was able to fulfil. He liked learned and 
accomplished men, and he treated the population of conquered countries with 
every kind of appeasement and justice.’ 

The interpretation of the Qantn-ndma aa a penal code differs from the sense 
given to the term by other historians and needs further checking. 


1 Published by Prof. Ûmer Lutfu Barkan in Tarih vesikalari, 1941, 1, 2, 01-106, and 3, 
184-97, and digested in a clear résumé by W. Hinz in ZDMG, 1950, Bd. 100, Heft 1, 177-201. 

1 ВЫП unpublished. The author ‘Abdullah b. Fathullkh al-Baghd&di al-Ghiy&th! was still 

alive m 891/1482. The passage on Uxun Hasen's reforms is quoted in ‘Abba al-'Azz&wi's Ta'rikh 
al-‘Irag, ux (1857/1039), 254. On the author, ibid., 1, 110. See B. Lewis, in BSOAS, хүт, 3, 
р. 599. : 
з The non-Islamio levy, originally the octroi and later а kind of capital levy, see ‘ Nasir 
al-din Tasl on Finance’, р. 781; under the Mongols the tamgha levy amounted to 1: 240 of 
the capital; cf. Barthold, ' Inschrift der Manute Moschee’, German trans. by Hins, ZDMG, 
1951, Bd. 101, p. 288. 

4 Thus apparently fixing the rate at 1:20. Even at this diminished rate it would be twelve 
times the rate of Mongol times! The text, as given in 'Azxkwi, is not quite clear: 


اراد أن يبطل التمغات من اصلها فى جميم بلاده فل يوافقه امراؤه فجعلها درهما من كل pte‏ ين درشا 
على лш‏ واقل ما )58( del‏ السلاطين قبله. 
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§ 2. BULTAN YA'QUB AND THE REFORM OF Өр! ‘Isa 


The reign of Uzun-Hasan's son and successor, Sultan Ya'qüb (883-96/ 
1478-90), is presented by chroniclers as on the whole peaceful and successful 
but, thanks to his special historian, we now know what political and social 
strife was going on behind the official scene. The Tartkh-i Amini of Fadlullàh 
ibn Rüzbihàn has never yet been systematically utilized. Its author * was a 
gifted and learned man and a pupil of the well-known Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabman al-Sakhaw! (d. 902/1497). As a convinced sunnî, having close 
family links with the shaykhs of Fars, he was utterly opposed to the Safavids 
and finished his days in exile in Central Asia. 

The chief part in the events described by Fadlullah belongs to the chief 
qadi Şafî al-din ‘Isa of Sava, son of Shukrullah-vasir. He was the tutor of 
Sultan Ya'qüb and exercised a great influence upon his ward. Khwandamir 
is full of praise for his virtues and piety. He says that Sultan Ya‘qttb empowered 
him to write his confirmation (taug7°) opposite the great royal seal and that 
without that approval the documents were not valid. From the mouth of 
Qadi Diya al-din Nür-Allaàh, Khwündamir heard а story how, at a solemn 
audience given to the ambassadors of Egypt and Turkey, Sultan Ya‘qib 
appeared in a gold-embroidered coat (diglacha-ys zor-düz). Qadî ‘Isa declared 
that such attire was unlawful for men and told his attendant Amir Siraj al-din 
to take the diglacha off the sovereign's shoulders and to dress him in a coarse 
caftan of natural colour (farajt-yi Gbaft-+ khud-rang) and the Sultan gracefully 
submitted to this operation. Khwündamir also praises the manners of Shaykh 
Najm al-din Mas'üd, son of Shaykh ‘Isa’s sister, who was in charge of ' civil 
and financial affairs’ and ‘sowed the seed of attention and kindness in the 
hearts of the peasants ’. ? 

Quite different ів the impassioned. report of Fadlullàh ibn Rüzbihan, which 
is unique in ite extremely detailed presentation of the arguments put forward 
by the opposition. Such documents are very scarce in Persian and Muslim 
literature. Fadlullah pays lip service to, Q&di ‘Tsa’s virtues and, by way of 
introduction, tells (f. 154b) how m Ramadan 893/August 1488, he commanded 
strict punishments to be applied by the muAtasibs to drinkers of wine, ‘ whose 
vessels of life ' should be upset with condign torture. He then explains how the 
qadi began to impress his views on the State organization. 

From the time of Chingis-khan, land problems (umdür-s milk) had got into 
confusion and the Islamic law became infested with the Chingizian yasa, and the 
qadi’s wish was to enforce the commandments of the shari'at. 


1 Т have used both tho Paris МВ. (Bibl. Nat., ancien fonds persan, No. 101) and the Istanbul 
MB. (Fatih 4431), of which Prof. Hmx most kindly lent me the photographs. I have prepared 
а detailed analyzis of the contents of this remarkable work which I hope will sco light; some 
day. 

* Btoroy, Persian Literature, 1, 1, 800. 

* The original report oocupies m the Paris MS. ff. 159&-170& and 170b-10de ; m the Fatih 
MB. ff. 1778-1915 and 199&-212b. 
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The author, Fadlullàh b. Rüzbihàn, acknowledges the benefactions which he 
had received from the qadi but proclaims his desire to speak the truth. Then 
he prepares his indictment by insinuating that Qadi ‘Īsā wasted much time on 
writing poetry ; he elevated a worthless crew devoid of nobility ; he falsely 
pretended to be & learned shaykh and it was this conceit that led him astray. 

In Safar 894/January 1489, his position, already strong, became paramount 
and he wielded almost royal power. The only other person admitted to manage 
the affairs of finance and land was Shaykh Najm al-din Mas'üd parvanaoh + 
whom the king appointed to be the amtw-s dan. 

The qadi's ambition was to rise above all the notables and dignitaries of 
Persian Iraq and Fars in order to collect: by legal means * в sum which would 
equal the revenue obtained from various tamghas * which constituted the major 
part of the heads of revenue (abwab al-mal). Then an order would be obtained 
from the king to abrogate these non-Islamio levies.‘ 

One night the qadi invited Shah Sharaf al-din Mahmtid Daylamt, who was the 
varir and mushrif of the Divan,’ and declared that the king's wish was to 
liquidate the innovations (khadsha) of the kings incompatible with the rulings 
(nishän) of the Sacred Law. The qadi took upon himself the task of revising the 
kharüj, but requested Daylam! to acoompany him on the journey in order to 
regularize the items of taxation (dabf-5 jthat-+ malt) and dues collected from the 
peasants for public interests (hugilg-+ mál-al-magalih),* and to enforce the rules 
of justice and equity (‘adl-u-saviyat). Should the collection of kharaj be 
regularized, the victorious army would not suffer any harm.' 

Though Daylami felt that the qadi wanted to make him the scapegoat, he 
could not help obeying him. Then the qadi alleged the need of his attendance 
on the king and appointed his brother Imam al-din Shaykh ‘Ali to act as his 
deputy. A royal decree was obtained for Shaykh ‘Ali to dismiss m (Persian) 
Iraq and Fars any official at his discretion, and an appropriate patent-letter 
was also given to Sharaf al-din Daylami. On 4 Rabi‘ 1 894/5 February 1489, 

1 РогоўңасМ is the official concerned with parwinas, lit. ‘ fly-leaves’, Le. correspondence 
and orders of appointments, apparently not of the highest level. This may have been the original 
rank of Najm. 

3 Abwab-i bxfügat. In Naşir al-din Tiss treatise on finance, the term is explained as revenue 
from bringing dead lands to cultivation, from mines, fisheries, purchased land, eto. In my 
commentary I tentatively translated the term as ‘lawful exertaons and prosecutions’, but it 
may have had & more general use. 

* Octrois, municipal levies. Bee Barthold, Nadpis na mecheti Manche, 1911, p. 84 (Germ. 
transl. by Hing, ZDMG, 1951, Bd. 101). Beo especially Nasir al-din TüsT's troatise, р. 781, where 
tamghû refers also to & kind of capital levy (amounting to 1: 240). 

4 ‘The text of Fadlullkh bristles with technical terms which still admit only of an approximate 
interpretation. Etymologies are here of little help and the phraseology of the manuals 
of &oconntanoy admits of various interpretations. . 

5 Perhaps tho vastr of finance but rather the director and inspector of the Chancery. Each 
department had a vaxir and а mushrif. 

* Мамић ‘public weal, state needs’, cf. Be'di, Gulistin, т, story 32; mapthh-i татли 
‘state affairs’. cf. also Nasir al-din Tiel, pp. 774 and 779. 

5 The expenditure on the army belonged to the mapthh-i pûdshûhî ‘ state interests ', see Nasir 
al.din's treatise, p. TTT. 
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the two commissioners get out on their journey with the object of eliminating 
innovations. 

. From the ordu-baear? they dispatched buka'uls* to all parte of Iraq and 
Fars to proclaim that the soyurgháls of the Àashei and kharjī ? classes were 
suspended and that no money should be collected until the trustees of the 
Divan had estimated the lands and surveyed (Aarz-u masahat) the area. 

The author, who till then had sat quietly in his corner, went to see Khwaja 
Shaykh ‘Ali and explained to him that the enforcement 4 of the rules of the 
shart‘at was subject to (mauquf bt) supporting such people as scholars and 
“Дата. Не was sorry to see that the first step of the commissioners was 
violence and vexation. It appeared that the dotations (musallamiyat),® both 
hashes and kharjt, had become insecure (nà-mesallom). If you wish to attack 
an enemy how can you defeat the centre of your host? The abrogation of 
soyurghüls was an unmixed evil. ‘I know’, said Faglull&h, * many of the great 
“Чата of Shiraz’ who sought loans on their soywghals before the latter fell 
due and hoped to settle the debts from the next instalmenta. 

Shaykh ‘Ali got angry and pointed out that the author intervened. because 
he had friends and relatives in Farg.* Let him write out their names and, should 
hardship be inflicted, they would be exempted from the application of the law. 
The author retorted that the important matter was the principle, but in the 
meantime quoted the name of his relative Khwaja Nigam al-din Ahmad 
8a 101,7 who had a thousand poor and destitute persons in his charge to maintain 
for whom he needed а soyurghal in addition to his own resources. Shaykh ‘Ali 
said that his task was only to report on the situation, but the next one hears 
of him is when the new settlement (kifayat) was an accomplished fact. 

The author proceeds to describe how the buka'uls took the orders to each 
district (bulk) and anybody ‘looking like a mulla, or assuming the name of a 
qéds’ went on with the survey exaggerating every item both with regard to 
lands and animals. ‘The bull supporting the earth would not escape their 
register, nor even Aries, or Taurus, or Capricorn.’ ® 

3 

1 This із not а geographical placo but rather a settlement of traders and artisans attached to 
the royal oamp. ' 

* Officials, originally attached to the Royal Table, but in fact having the funotions of executivo 
officers. This is an example of how о осе and titles changed their purpose. [In Mongol the term 
would be * bdke’al,] Р 

* Soyurghal is the tenure of lands assigned to tho beneflolary by the State. The kharyî class 
may have been the grants issued to defray the expenses of a dignitary or an amir rendering some 
services, The Aashei class may have been those issued as a mere favour. However, from the point 
of view of pure accountancy, Hinz (Dis Welt des Orients, 1049, р. 315) opposes the terms baris 
and haske as referring respectively to items ‘ mit Errechnung dea Endsahlenproducts ' and those 
without such evaluation. I wonder whether this interpretation would apply in our oase, ` 

t Raf", here definitely in the sense of ‘ elevation’ and not of ‘ suppression '. 

* Prima facie this term refers to ‘immunities '. 

* See below, р. 455, п. 6. 7 A well-known family of noblemen of Isfahan. 

* Consequently herds and flooks were also registered. The non-Ialamio qopober was originally 
& levy on flocks and herds, before tho term soquired а more general meaning. Bee on the shaky 
terminology ' Naşir al-din’, pp. 788-4, 
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The poor people of Fars appealed to *ulama and imams, and Jalal al-Islam 
Abt ‘Abdullah Muhammad al-Sadiqi Davani,! the mujtahid Abü-Yarid 
al-Davani and Maulané Muhammad al-Muhyavi wrote letters to Qadi ‘Isa but 
the latter remained adamant. 

The commissioners stopped at Qazvin where people from Rayy, Qum, and 
Hamadan were gathered, and then proceeded to Isfahan. Using all kinds of 
chicanery (mandagiz-va-shanaqis) they proceeded to check the pious bequests 
of the sultans (augaf-1 abwab al-birr-+ suljániya) and, on this pretext, without 
any fear dispossessed even the possessore (mallak) of unimpeachably olear 
estates (amlak- khalig pak). 

On the denunciation of some heretical qadi, whose unhallowedness 
appeared on his ugly face, the purchases (та) of the borough of Ardistan were 
proclaimed в royal pious foundation (wagf-t abwab al-birr-+ sulianiys), whereas 
the number of possessors (malik) of one half of Ardistàn went up to over 10,000. 
How at the time of Sultan Üljeytu could such a vast community have conspired 
(ijma‘-va-titifaq) unheeded to buy up the estates and split them up into small 
lots (Khurda-rizi-yi higag)?1 The people of Ardistan protested but were turned 
away by Qadi ‘Isa. Shaykh Abü-Ishàq Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah Tabriz 
(Nirizi f), called Hadrat- ‘allami wrote to Shaykh ‘Ali saying that the denuncia- 
tion of the vicious (fasiq) shaykh constituted an aberrant argument (burhan-+ 
farig?); why should not his worship (nuvvab) listen to the clear testimony 
(bagyina) of the people of Ardistan ? But Shaykh ‘Ali replied that he had noticed 
no relevant testimony (bayyina-yi dakhtla 1), and proceeded via Yard to Shiraz. 

Here he did even more mischief than in Isfahan. The governor of Fars, 
Amir Mugaffar al-din Mansür-beg Pornak,? was an unprincipled man, and 
through some personal interest (aghrad) did not object to Shaykh 'Ali's actions. 
Following the abolishment of soyurgh&ls most of the charitable funds (abwab 
al-khayr) and hermitages (khünaqah) had to close down. But suddenly the 
day of retribution came with ‘the dreadful death’ (vags'a-ys ha’tla °) of His 
Majesty. The governor 5 put Shaykh ‘Ali in fetters (band) and his house and 
belongings were pillaged. He had not even а morsel of bread to eat and finally 
in Tabriz was subjected to torture (shtkanja), loss of limba, hanging, and 
dishonour (ta‘lig-u tafdth). Ав for Qadi ‘Tea he fell in Qarabagh into the hands 
of the ferocious Safi Khalil and Fate apportioned to him condign punishment 


1 Jalkl al-din Muhammad b. As‘ad Devünf, author of the Akhläg-i J alal (880-008 /1427-1502), 
soe Minorsky, ‘Civil and Military Review’, BSOS, x, 1, 1939, 144. 

з The meaning ів apparently that the smallholders who had bought their lota could not have 
done so if Üljeytu's wagf really existed. 

з On him see below, р. 458. 

4 Sultan Ya'qüb died on 14 September, 1490. Despite Fadlullkh's detailed desorrption of the 
course of his Шпевв the circumstances of his death are not quito clear, see L&ri, Ми" al-adextr, 
Br, Mus. Add. 7650, f. 229b, the Italian merchant, Hakluyt Society, 1878, рр. 183—4, and the 
Georgian Chroniole, trans. Broeset, п, 829, according to whom the Sultan was pomoned. 

5 The author promises to illustrate his narrative with the story of the shaykhs of Bava (qudat-+ 
Sàvajiya) (MB. Fatih, fol. 199a) and (foL 1918) refers to Part IT of his work which apparently was 
never written. 
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in the arena of retribution (maydan-4 јагӣ). Such punishment for such deeds 
was necessary as в warning to men. 

After this anticipation of later events the author goes back to the point 
at which signs of decline appeared in the affairs of Sultan Ya'qüb. He tries to 
connect these misfortunes with the changes in the basic laws of justice and in the 
benevolence which the king showed to the world-serving (jah@n-parvar) Qadi 
Тва. The structure of the State was strong, but stronger was the wind that 
destroyed the gardens of Erem. By nature the king was generous but the 
garb of righteousness covered the lining of evil and deadly poison was admixed 
to the cup of wine.! 

The author describes in detail his personal interventions against the policy 
of Qadi Safi al-din ‘Isa. One day at the camp on Mt. Sahand (south of Tabriz) * 
he visited him at the moment when one of the vazirs was praising those com- 
missioners who were oppressing the people of Fars. He evaluated at 4,000 
tomans the sum recovered by the treasury from the available items of tagab- 
bulat * and a small part of the arrears (mukhtasar-+ mujaevalat?). This sum was 
paid out to the holders of drafts issued by the Supreme Divan‘ The qadi was 
sweetly smiling at the recovery of such a sum—each rotten dinar of which was 
extorted with a thousand tortures. Fadlullàh, with his habitual ‘ zeal before 
God ’, remarked that, even though this revenue (mal) enriched the treasury, 
it undermined the foundations of the State. No bliss would result from sup- 
pressing the pension (due to the family) of Abt ‘Abdullah Khafif and stopping 
the means of existence (ma‘tshat) of the house of Rüzbihàn Baqil. The qadi 
got angry and at night summoned the author to a private interview (khalvat) 
which seems to have been stormy. ‘ When the qadi said that his brother strove 
to cut the oppressors’ hand from the skirts of the oppressed, Fadiullah told him a 
story of a monkey which evicted the snake from the house of в lizard’ but 
occupied it itself. So the qadi's brother too withdraws estates from the 
oppressed and sows in them seeds of encroachment. In Sharré and Farahün ” 
Khwaja ‘All, in the course of 20 days of stocktaking, seized an area to plough 
which 100 pairs of oxen would be needed.’ 

1 Bee above, p. 454, note 4 

3 MS. Fatih, f. ه195‎ : the summer quarters of the court were at Bahand in 895/1400. 

* Ma-hador-i abwüb-i tagabbulat, Bee TadAkirai al-malik, p. 176, whero I suggest foc 
lagabbuldi some contracts accepted fram the government, А. К. S. Lambton, Landlord and 
Peasant, 1053, 441 : ' tagabbul (1) some kind of levy made when а taxpayer agrees to the assess- 
ment fixed by the revenue offloer (Aq-qoyunlu) '. The text on which this explanation is based is 
not indicated. 

4 This indicates the purpose of the government : to collect the revenue and, out of it, to pay 
the salaries and stipends instead of remuneratmg the claimants in grants and assignments on 
lands, 

* "Toma" s fi wajht "lah, instead of tm'r wajh fi "ПЛА, as twice in the text! 

* The former of whom died in 871/082 and the latter in 600/1209, see Shadd al-istr, ed. 
M. Qarvini, pp. 88-46 and 243—7. 

7 In the central part of Perman Iraq. If there is no mistake in the text, the number of oxen із 


not impressive, About 1620, the mutevalll of the sanctuary of Ardabil had 650 pairs of oxen to 
lend to his share-croppers, see Silsilat al-nasab, pp. 1134. 
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The second of the unpleasant stories was about an ass whose ambition was 
to flutter in the garden like a crow, and the third about the caliph and a hermit 
who ruined the state. There is no doubt that this Sheherazade-like performance 
before the qadi was purely imaginary. Fadiullah would never have dared to 
present his brilliant but vicious caricatures to the original! All that interests 
us at this place is the intermediate argumenta of the two parties in which their 
teal views are reflected. 

The gadi kept repeating that the object of the commission was legal, that 
the population was thriving and the soldiers paid regularly. To maintain the 
administration of the kingdom (hauza-ys mulk) one had to collect offerings 
(sila ?) from the inhabitants and to transmit them (wasla) to the soldiers, for 
otherwise the opponents (of the state) might display greed and the depletion of 
the army’s ranks would open breaches in the kingdom. , 

To this Fadlullàh retorted that most of the soldiers had abandoned the path 
of valour and adopted the way of agriculture and the majority of the owners 
(arbab) in (Persian) Iraq were sturdy Turks (Turkan-+ bururg-ohomaq).* Should 
the commissioners (arbab-+ kifayat), who have gone to Iraq, investigate their 
transgressions and encroachments, they might arouse their hatred and anger, 
and collect nothing of the sums underpaid.* The attitude of all the inhabitants 
to (the collection) of the differences (amr . . . dar tafaeut) would be contrary to 
the expectations (ma'küs) and the encroachments (tasarrufat) would upset the 
taxation (102). А few dinars likely to be collected would amount to an in- 
significant sum, which forms the sustenance of the great ‘ulama and the masters 
of hermitages (khavanig), whereas the consequence would be to provoke 
squabbles (ghirghasha) among the administration of the ‘ private demeanee ' 
(jû), that of the ‘seals’ and that of the lands transferred to the ‘state’ 
category (mutahawwal al-mamalsk).* 

Then, in despair of royal subventions (апа), the poor people (dayan) 
might invoke God's assistance (tghdtha) and sanguinary maledictions might 
bring decay to the State. The people being rumed and the army disturbed, 
the few dinars buried in the treasury (dar khazwa-va-dafsna) would not ward 
off the army of misfortune, or the troope of the enemies. Then, thanks to the 
advice of the supreme vazir, the royal throne might taste the bitter poison of 
colocynth (zahr-i ‘algam), like unto the cup which the caliph Musta‘gim had to 
drink through the intriguee of Ibn al-'Alqami. 

Thus the fourth parable is introduced. The vazir Ibn al-'Alqamt was a 


1 In the story of the hermit the latter has even the same weakness for poetry as БІ ‘Tei 
and imagines himself а Mutanabb! and an Abü-Nuwks. 

2 ‘With big sticks.’ The argument (‘ let sleeping dogs He ') is specious but the hint at the 
situation obtaining in Persian Iraq is very interesting. 

з Vuyth-t аси, apparently thedifference between the old assessment and the increased value 
of the estate. 

4 On the opposition between the state (mamālib) administration and the demesnes بدمبققط)‎ 
inji) seo Tadhbirat al-mulik, p. 24. The ‘seals’ were the various registration fees collected by 
the keepers of the seals, ibid., § 08. 
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shi‘ite (!) wishing destruction to the caliphate." When previously the *Khwa- 
razm-shàh (‘Alā al-din) marched against Baghdad the caliph Nasir al-din 
defeated his army at Asadabad.* But al-‘Alqami kept all the revenue in the 
treasury. The army chiefs were disgusted and no troops were left. Then the 
vazir invited Hulagu and the latter, when the caliph Musta'gim was suffering 
from hunger, sent him only gold.? 

The author pretends that this picture silenced Qadi ‘Îsa. On coming home 
the author had a dream boding an imminent catastrophe and on the morrow he 
took leave of the oompany (jamà'at), and from Mt. Sahand returned to Tabriz 
to spend the month of Ramadan * in perusing the sacred book and in conversing 
with doctors of law. 

Fadtullah'a indignation against the reform indicates how much the interests 
of the spiritual lords depending on government grants were united with those 
of the other holders of soyurghals, namely the military chiefs. He wished to 
intimidate Qadi ‘Is 5 by the vision both of curses of the ‘ poor people’ and of 
complications with the powerful Turkish amirs. With regard to the latter 
threat he proved right, as the sorry end of Qadî ‘Іва showed soon after. 
Elemental intereste had the better of the Islamic motives with which Qadi 
Тва tried to clothe his projecta. 

No other historian mentions Qadi 'Is8's plan of reforms. The Habib al-siyar 
(1v/3, 331) speaks definitely of the soyurghals issued under Sultan Ya'qüb to 
qadis, ввууійв and ‘ulama, and acoording to Mir Yahya (fol. 64а) this king 
confirmed the soyurghàls and appointments made by his father Uzun Hasan.’ 
Fadlullàh's text suggests that the idea of reforms was conceived by the qadi 
only towards the very end of Ya'qüb's reign. 

The death of Sultan Ya'qüb suddenly upset the situation. According to 
Khwandamir (1v/3, 332), Sufi Khalil, the new war-lord supporting the infant 
king Baysunghur, for а time had been resehtful (dhakhira) towards Qadi “Тай 
and he made him ‘drink the drink of martyrdom’. Shaykh Najm al-din 
escaped with his life® but soon after was poisoned in Shirvan whither he 
accompanied Baysunghur after the latter’s expulsion by his cousin Rustam. 
Of the qadi's acolytes executed together with him Lari (f. 229b) mentions his 
maternal uncle Khwaja ‘Abd al-Malik Savaji. According to Ghaffari (f. 193b) 
the events followed in rapid succession: Ya'qüb died on Thursday, 11 Safar 


1 Is this some particularly venomous hmt at Qidt ‘Ink ? 

2 In 614/1217. In the text ‘Khwkraxm-shih' هد‎ misspelt as the Mongol general 
* Chormaghun ’ (Ё 211 b). 

3 See Nasir al-din Tisl in Juvayni, ш, 290. 

4 In 895 Ramadan began on 19 July 1490. 

5 The ' past qidi’ (gidé-yi sadi) as he rather unceremoniously calls him after his death. 

* See also Lari, f. 2290, on ‘ colleges and retreats (bigd‘-va-pawten')’ resounding with plous 
recitations at the tame of Sultan Ya'qub. 

т This would suggest that the grants had to be confirmed by each new kmg. See below Sultan 
Ahmad's refusal to do so, p. 459. 

з Aooording to Fadlulláh (MS. Fatih, f. 100s) Shaykh ‘Al! was tortured in Shiraz by Qasim 
Pornak and died some tame after. 
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890/24 December 1490; Qadi ‘Isä was put in fetters on 8 Rabi‘ I/19 January 
1491, and four days later hanged in the ordu-bazar (‘ soldiers’ market ’). 

Such is the picture of events which can be culled from Fadlullah’s singular 
report, and not the least remarkable feature of the latter is the purely practical 
attitude of the learned author imbued with Islamic learning. He most violently 
opposed the ‘ back-to-Islam ' plan of 0307 Тва as soon as the latter trod on the 
toes of the material interest of his learned friends and relatives in Fars. 


§ 8. THE POLIOY or ÁHMAD-BEG Aq-qoruntu 1 


While struggles and clashes were going on between Uzun-Hasan’s grandsons, 
Baysunghur (son of Ya'qüb) and Rustam (son of Magstd), their cousin Ahmad- 
beg appeared on the stage. Не was the son of Usun-Hasan’s eldest son Oghurlu- 
Muhammad. In 879/1474-5, їп view of some disappointment, this prince 
escaped to Baghdad and thence went to Turkey. Sultan Mehmed 11 received him 
with much kindness and gave him his daughter, of whom Ahmad-beg was born. 
Oghurlu-Muhammad lost his life in 882/1477 as he was apparently making for 
his father’s dommions.? 

The short episode of Ahmad-beg’s reign is clearly summed up in Hasan 
Rümlt's Ahsan al-tavartkh, ed. Seddon, рр. 134. 

In 902/1496-7 в certain Hasan ‘Ali Tarkhani went to Turkey to tell Sultan 
Bayazid П (880-918/1481-1519) that Azarbayjan and Persian Iraq were lying 
defenceless and suggested that Ahmad-beg, heir to that kingdom, should be 
sent there with Ottoman troops. Sultan Bayazid liked the idea of © sultanate’ 
over those two territories? and accepted Tarkhani’s plan. Rustam-beg’s 
&mirs betrayed him. Husayn-beg 'Ali-khàni put to death the king’s lala 
‘Abd al-Karim beg and on 1 Ramadan/3 May 1497 proclaimed Ahmad-beg 
(whose sister was his wife). The rivals clashed on the Araxes and, when the 
amir Ayba-sultan * went over from Rustam to Ahmad, Rustam was taken 
prisoner and’ put to death. Husayn-beg 'Ali-kháni, who now became the most 
powerful amir, for some personal reasons killed Muzaffar Pornak (see above 
р. 454). Although Husayn himself was soon executed by Ahmad-beg 5, blood- 
feuds continued. Ahmad gave to Ayba-sultan the governorship (ayéilat) of 


1 І very much regret that, despite my endeavours, Prof. І. P. Petrushevaky’s ' Internal 
Pohoy of Ahmad Aq-qoyunlu ', published ш Iss. Asarbayjan. Filiala Abad. Nauk, 1949, No. 9, 
has remamed in&ocomsible to me. On the other hand, a parallel study may prove its utility, as 
when the decipherment of a difficult document is checked by communicatmg tt to two independent 
scholars, 

3 See Ghafftrl, f. 102a. 

з This Irttle-known episode can be considered as а prelude to Sultan Selim's campaign against 
Shah Ismã'Tl in 1514. 

* Perhaps *Ay-cpa ? This venturesome man, particularly responsible for the diaruption of 
the Aq-qoyunla kingdom, belonged to a collateral side branch of the rulmg Bayundur clan. His 
personal name was Ibrihim b. Dënã (or Dana) Khalil b. Kür-Muhammad b. Qara-‘Othmin, 
whereas Uzun-Hasan was son of “АП, son of Qara-‘Othmin. Aybe-sultan is usually mentioned 
in conjunction with the QAj&r troops. The Q&)&r clan emerges for tho first time at this period. 

* According to Mir Yahya, f. 66a, in Dhul-Hijja 902/July 1497. 
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Kerman. On the way there Ayba-sultan plotted with Q&sim-beg Pornak (brother 
of Muzaffar) 1 and together they marched against Ahmad-beg. In the battle 
fought at Khwija-Hasan-madi,* near Isfahan, Ahmad lost his life on Wednes- 
day 17 Rabi‘ II 903/13 December 1497.3 : 

The interesting detail in Ahmad-beg’s career is his attempt to change the 
financial polioy, on which several reporte are extant. 

The oldest contemporary historian Khwündamir (born otroa 880/1475-6) 
reports that on his arrival from Turkey * Ahmad-beg ‘ announced to the peasants 
and sharecroppers (та'йуй va muzdrs‘Gn) the introduction of rules of justice 
(gava id4 ‘adalat). He raised the standard of respect for the shari'at and gave 
orders that the vaxirs and the (officials) of the Divan should not charge (havala) 
any creature one dmar or one таппа (yak mann bar) in excess of what was due 
(mutavajjah) in accordance with the skartat, that they should exempt (mu'af) 
all classes of humanity (tava’sf+ insāni) from divan impositions (takahf-s 
dwām) and not molest anyone with thhrdjat and 8020.5 He drew the pen of 
deletion ° through the fixed emoluments (mugarrariyat) of the holders of 
soyurghals and did not confirm ($mda) the documenta of exemptions (nishan-+ 
mu af) of any of the turban-wearers (arbab-5 'amá' im). But this dispensation 
(ma'ni) did not turn out blissful for him’, for only six months later he was 
killed ш a pitched battle with Ayba-sultan and Qasim Pornak. 

Mir Yahyà, born in 886/1482, was another contemporary of the later 
Aq-qoyunlu. According to him 7? Ahmad-beg ‘ was a king kindly to the subjects 
(or peasants, ra'iyat-parvar). During his short reign the gates of thhrayat were 
closed to such an extent that no creature made bold to take unlawfully a straw 
from в peasant (ra‘tyat). He abstained from forbidden things, idle pastimes 
(mala) and drinking wine. He strove to propagate the Sacred Law and to 
enforce the exalted faith and he treated the “Шата and the learned people 
with respect and kindness. At his gatherings much scholarly converse went 
on and he himself took part in it. He had в shaykh who was called Nuqtaji 
A‘la and whom he followed (sulük) readily, not swerving from his words and 
opinions. However, parsimony (imsak) was в dominant trait both of the shaykh 


1 Mentaoned above in connexion with Quad! ‘Isi’s commission. 

* Khwündamtr, 11/4, p. 384, calle this place K.Ays (or Куда) ому." In Mongol dag moans 
‘gram, meadow’. The first part of the name should be restored probably us كهير‎ *Kakéy, in 
Mong. ‘ desert, steppe’, see Reahid al-din, ed. Berexin, үп, 283: keheruim Báyüewi, and Ibn 
Muhannd’s lexioon, ed. Kilt Rifat, р. 217: «| الصحر‎ = gS, of. N. Poppe, Mugaddimat al-adab, 
Moscow 1988, p. 439. It is ourlous that about д.р. 1497 Mongol toponymy should have been 
sull remembered in Central Persia. [Onginal Mongol: keger.] 

* Mir Yabyé gives 18 Rab II 908/14 December 1497, while Ghaffizt, f. 194b, omits the 
day of the month, 

* Habib al-siyar (written after 030/1524), 11/4, p. 884, line 28. 

5 Ikkrûj are occasional ‘disbursements’ borne by the population, for example, in oon- 
nexion with the arrival of official travellers; متفلطه‎ ‘a pretext’, а still more arbitrary levy. Bee 
Minoraky, ' А soyurghtl’, BSOS, тх, 4, 1959, 040-7. 

* *Qalam-i ibiäl (printed : qw). 

т طلم[‎ al-toodrikh, Br. Mus., Or. 140, f. 68а. 
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and of the king and they gave no effect to the soyurghals and pensions (sdrarat) 
granted by (Ahmad’s) grandfather, uncles, and earlier kings. This kind of 
practice proved unblissful to them, and inevitably the rule of Ahmad did not 
last... He was not safe from the amire’ betrayal. In Dhul-Hijja 902/July 
1497, he put to death Husayn-beg 'All-khani who was married to his sister, and 
some other persons’. The author repeats the report on Ayba-sultan’s appoint- 
ment to the governorship (aydlat) of Kerman and his plot with Qasim Pornak. 
In the battle fought in the neighbourhood of Khwàja-Hasan-mádi (on Wednes- 
day 18 Rabi‘ 11 903/14 December 1497) Ahmad lost his life together with 
Shaykh Nuqtaji Alā and many of the courtiers (khaggan). 

The historian of Shah Tahmasp Hasan-beg Rümlū1 was well acquainted 
with the history of the Turkmans. In the first part of his statement on Ahmad- 
beg he closely follows Mir Yahya even in his terminology. To illustrate Ahmad- 
beg’s respect for the ‘Шата he adds: ‘Instead of orders, he wrote letters 
(kitabat) to Maulana Jalal al-din Davani and Mir Sadr al-din Muhammad and 
on the verso apposed his seal. Thus it was that he introduced the law of justice * 
to make the Turks ® withdraw their hands from the heads of the lowly and the 
peasants. Therefore the Turks, although outwardly obeying his orders, in 
their hearts opposed (nad) him. He knew it and every few days killed one of 
them. Parsimony (tmsak) prevailed in his character and he hampered the 
bringing into effect of the soyurghals decreed by previous kings. This procedure 
did not turn happy for him, eto. His face was very pink and white, he was 
short of stature with short legs and therefore was called Góvdeje-Ahmad.* 

A poet said : 

The head-of-cabbage from Rim, whom they made sultan of the world, 
When Dey (December) came, was put under the sod. 
The device on his seal was : | 
Tell the dry lip of a pauper (darvish) : smile sweetly, 
For we shall uproot the oppressors.’ 

Another contemporary of Shah Tahmasp, 0301 Ahmad Ghaffari 5 also con- 
firms Ahmad-beg's intentions to run the affairs of the state with justice— 
‘in the Ottoman way’ (baartq-+ Rim), as he unexpectedly adds, mindless 
of the compliment he makes to the rivals of his master. 


1 Ahsan al-tavtrika, od. Seddon, р. 16. The editor was unaware of the fact that vol. XI of 
Hasan Rümlü's history (covermg the years 807-00/1405-95) has also survived, see Storey, 
Persian Literature, 1, 1, pp. 306—7. 

* Qaeda ‘adalat, posmbly ‘a just assemmment’. 

* Meaning: the tribal Aq-qoymnlu chiefs. 

4 The mother of his father Oghurlu-Muhammad was a Kurdish lady. Ahmad was the son of an 
Ottoman princess. The sobriquet gówde, or góvdeje means in Turkish ‘a small trunk, s dwarflah 
person ’. 

s Jshdn-Grd, Br. Mus., Or. 141, f£. 104b. This author substitutes the term Буй] for aydlat 
which Mir Yehy& uses with regard to Bultan-Aybe's appointment to Kerman. [Tiyul] (northern 
Turkish : fish) from Turkish Hy-msk (Ottoman deg-mek) : ' what reaches somebody, falls to 
his lot’. The Persians pronounce toyi] 
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As a dissonant note in this chorus of historians one should quote the words 
of Maulana Muslih al-din al-Shafit Làri.! Acoording to him Góvde-Ahmad was в 
prince of ‘ exceptional villainy (*kAabithat) ; in avarice he emulated Madir,* 
and in baseness (dana'at) was famous throughout the world '. 

The reports quoted indicate only the general tendency of Ahmad’s demo- 
cratic practices, and we cannot say whether, during his short reign, he found time 
to embody them in any general acts of legislative character. Ghaffari’s sug- 
gestion that his policy was run on Ottoman (Rémi) lines may have been deduced 
from his Ottoman upbringing * and must have some truth in it, but in any case 
the direct mfluence behind the throne was that shaykh bearing the strange name 
of Nuqteji Ala.“ 

The material at our disposal is insufficient but on purely historical grounds, 
we have to connect Ahmad-beg’s policy with ths reforms already attempted 
under Sultan Ya'qüb. Since then the nefarfous system of grants indiscrimin- 
ately distributed by rulers had sprung ир again. Of Rustam-beg, whom 
Ahmad-beg succeeded, Hasan Rümlü says, p. 15: ‘he was an extremely 
generous (karim al-nafs) king and such soyurghals and vagtfas ( pensions ’’) 
as he gave to meritorious people по one of the Qara-qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu 
ever gave’. Consequently, economy and reform in the revenue department 
and measures to reduce the unruliness of the amirs were inevitable in view of 
the situation. 


What seamed to be an isolated attempt of an ephemeral ruler becomes now 
much easier to understand in the light of the precedent from Sultan Ya'qüb's 
time. The Ottoman upbringing and connexions of Gévde-Ahmad may have 
stimulated his energy, but the normalization of taxes and the rigid revision of the 
soyurghals were certainly local Persian problems awaiting an urgent solution. 

Very curiously in both cases the opinion of the equally orthodox inter- 
preters of the divine law was split. Most of the historians praise the financial 
policy of Qad! ‘Īsā and Ahmad-beg as concordant with Islam, as against such 
learned champions of orthodoxy as Fadlullah ibn Rüsbihàn and Lari, of whom 
the former furiously denounces the ‘ back-to-Ialam’ reforms of the ‘Sava 
shaykhs ’, and the latter blackens the miserly nature of the dwarfish Ahmad. 


1 Mirat al-adobr, Br. Mus., Add. 7650, f. 230b. تعش[‎ was a sunnite Persian who lived in Indis 
and finished his days in Turkey (m 979/1572). [On him see Babinger, GOW, 94 ; Storey, Persian 
Literature, 117; of. Ahsan al-iavarikh, 454, under the year 080.] 

з Lane, 1/7, 2600: ‘madir, one who plasters his watering-trough or tank with his ordure, 
in order that no one besides himself may water at it’. of. Liste al-‘crab, тп, 586, where this 
dishonounng practice is connected with the Banf-Hilal. 

з Ho was not only the son of an Ottoman princess but himself was married to a daughter of 
Sultan Báyaxid. Seo M. Н. Inang, Ab-koywalu, in Islám Annklopeden. 

4 Did he come with Amad-beg from Turkey ? Could he have had any connexion with the 
Кичїї sect whose important branch were the Nuqtavi? Bee on them the recent works of Sadiq 
Кіуй, Nugtanyän уй Pasi-khdniyin, 1820/1941 (there are no date on their history between 881 / 
1427 and 978/1505), and Н. Ritter, in Oriens, 1054, үп, 1, pp. 6, 40. The very name of the 
shaykh, А4, 1s strange and even suggestive. 
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Such negative attitude towards reforms must be explained by the links of the 
critics with the groups interested in the preservation. of their privileges. Fadlul- 
lah goes even so far as to suggest a danger for the throne if the prayers of the 
© subjects ’ were replaced by deprecations. 

The dichotomy of opmions would be less instructive had not the immediate 
developments justified the warnings of the critics. In both cases the initiators 
of the ‘ back-to-Islam ’ policy fell victims to the combination of more powerful 
forces and intereste. Considerations of orthodoxy did not influence the course of 
events. And this conclusion shows the potential dangers of simplifying our 
approaches to the study of ‘ Islamic society ’ and ita history. 

6 June 1955. 


P.8.—Thanks to Prof. I. P. Petrushevaky’s kindness I am now in possession 
of Sbornik statey po istorii Azerbayjana, т, Baku 1949, 310 pp., which contains 
five articles by A. A. Ali-zadeh (рр. 47-143), chiefly on the Mongol period, and 
five articles by І. P. Petrushevsky (pp. 144—310), on the 15th-17th centuries, 
namely ‘ Internal policy of Ahmad ÁAq-qoyunlu' (mentioned above, p. 458, 
note 1); ‘The states of Azerbayjan in the 15th century’; ‘The rising of 
artisans in Tabriz in 1571-3’; ‘Azerbayjan in the 16th-17th century’, and 
* Iranian sources on the history of Azerbayjan in the 10th-1Tth century '. 

In the article on Ahmad Àq-qoyunlu (рр. 144-52), completed ш January 
1942, Prof. Petrushevaky used practically the same sources as myself (in my § 3) 
and came to the same conclusions on the purport of the centralizing tendency 
of the government directed against the fief-holders. In the light of my $$ 1 and 2, 
this trend of policy acquires a wider significance and permita one to draw 
additional conclusions. 

20 August 1955. 


ZARIADRES AND ZARER. 
By Mary Boyce 


Т is now almost a century since Rapp cited," among Greek texts relating 
to Persian customs and beliefs, the charming tale of Zariadres and Odatis, 
preserved for us by Athenaeus on the authority of Chares of Mytilene.! The 
story is in brief as follows: Hystaspes and his younger brother Zariadres were 
said by the people of their land to be born of Aphrodite and Adonis. Hystaspes 
ruled Media and the lands below it, Zariadres the region above the Caspian 
Gates up to the Tanais. Beyond the Tanais lived the Marathi, ruled by Omartes, 
whose daughter Odatis was the most beautiful woman in Asia.? Odatis dreamt 
of Zariadres, and loved him; and he too loved Odatis through dreams. He 
sought her vainly in marriage, for her father did not wish to give her to a 
stranger. Boon after, Omartes held a marriage-feast attended by his own 
kinsmen and nobles, and bade Odatis give а cup of wine to him whom she 
wished to marry. Zariadres, forewarned by Odatis, came in full haste across 
the Tanais, accompanied only by his charioteer, and entered the hall in Scythian 
drees as, weeping, Odatis slowly filled the cup. She recognized him with joy, 
and he carried her off. This tale, Chares states, was greatly esteemed by the 
barbarians of Asia, who painted scenes from it on the walls of temples, palaces, 
and even private houses, the nobles often giving the name of Odatis to their 
own daughters. 

A few years after Rapp’s article had appeared, Spiegel * pointed out the 
striking similarity between this story and a story told by Firdausi about 
Gutàsp, patron of Zoroaster.’ This story is somewhat inflated, and lacks 
the charm of the old legend. It tells how the young Guitasp, alighted. by hia 
father Luhrasp, leaves the latter’s court at Balkh and goes with a large retinue 
to India. His brother Zarér overtakes him and persuades him to return; 
but after a brief period of further discontent, Guštäsp slips away again, this 
time alone, and makes his way to Rim, after some difficulty at the water- 
crossing. There his royal presence and heroic strength prevent his finding 
employment, and he is almost starving when befriended by a nobleman, who 
after a period of hospitality persuades his impressive guest to attend the feast 
at Cexar's court, where his daughter Katáyün * is to choose a husband. Kataytn, 


1 Bee A. Rapp, ZDMG, xx, 1860, pp. 65-8. 

* Athensus хіп, 85, p. 575; Е. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., no. 125 fr. 5, vol. It B, pp. 660—1. 

* For « discussion of these three names seo Andreas, apud Е. Rohde, Der griechische Roman 
und seine Vorldufer, 3. Aufl., Leipzig, 1014, p. 48 n. 

* F. Spiegel, Fran. Alterthumskuade, 1, 1871, р. 665 п. Rohde (loo. cit., p. 49, and n. 2) 
attributes the notice of this similarity to Droysen, Gesch. Alexanders d. Gr.; but I have been 
unable to trace the reference given by him in any of the four editions of this book available to me. 

з Sahname 14, 22-916, 

е In a later verse (15, 80) Firdausi states that the prinocea's name was N&hId, but that 0 مكقذقه‎ 
called her Kat&yün. 
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who has loved Guštāsp in a dream, chooses him by garlanding him with flowers ; 
but Cæsar, enraged at her choice of a stranger, disowns her, and she and Gu&tasp 
retire to the nobleman’s house to live on his hospitality and the sale of Kat&yün's 
jewels. Some conventional adventures follow ; and the slaughter of a monstrous 
wolf and a dragon, together with an exhibition of prowess at polo and archery, 
persuades Cesar to accept Guštāsp as a worthy son-in-law. He loads him 
with honours ; but eventually, at the persuasion of his brother, Zarér, Gustàsp 
returns to Balkh, sending for Kataytin to follow him. 

A similar rendering of this story is given by Tha‘alibi+; and a brief version, 
omitting most of Gustasp’s adventurings, appears in Mirkhond’s Raudatu’s- 
Safa. Here the central motif of the dream has vanished altogether, Katayfin 
choosing Guitasp merely at the dictate of fancy.? 

The similarity of this story to that told by Chares is striking; but во 
are the differences in detail between the two. It is the attempt to reconcile these 
differences which has made the stories the subject of diséuasion down the course 
of years. 

When Spiegel first traced the connexion between the stories, he did so 
cautiously, merely remarking ‘ Hystaspee ist wol Gushtasp und Zariadres der 
Zarir der eranischen Sage’. Twenty years later, however, he made the 
identification boldly.’ The interpretation he put forward was that the Avestan 
Viltaspa and his father Aurvat.aspa were both mythological figures, whose 
link with Zara байта had developed only with the course of time. The compound 
aurvaj.aspa ‘having swift horses’ being used also as an epithet for the sun, 
Spiegel suggested that Vistüspa was in fact a child of the Sun-god, identified 
by Chares with Adonis. The difference m the settings—between Media in 
one version and Balkh in the other—he took as evidence of the original lack 
of connexion between the Vidtaspa legend and the tales of the eastern kavis ; 
and the transference of the princess from northern lands to Greece he con- 
vinoingly explained as a natural post-Alexandrine development, intended to 
aggrandize Vistaspa, as was the transference of the story to him from his brother 
Zarér. The difficulty of explaining the development of Vistaspa, a mythical 
figure, into the historic champion of the Zoroastrian faith Spiegel met by 


1 Zotenberg, pp. 245-5. 

3 Bee D. Shea, History of the Early Kings of Persia ironslated from . . . Mirkhond, London, 
1882, рр. 206-71. 

з In 'Tha'Klibi's version the princess marks her ohoioe with а garland, in Mirkhond's with an 
apple; for a discussion of the latter development see Rohde, loo. cit., p. 49, n. 3. Rohde further 
groups together а set of stories, preserved from widely differing epochs in lands neighbouring on 
Tran, which he regards as stemming from the same original as Chares' tale; namely, Aristotle’s 
tale of the adventure of the Phocian Euxenus in Massilia (Politica, fr. 508, p. 409, Бове); 
Bubhandu's story of VksevadAttA, together with the two later Indien romances, the Adventures 
of Kamrup and the Qisea-i Xawir Sah; and the Georgian tale, Miriani.—For a general survey of 
the theme of love through dreams in literature see F. Geiler, Drawlerbung in der Woltitieratur, 
Halle, 1965, рр. 31-4. 

1%. For a discussion of the final vowel in 2агёг'в name, see Nüldeko, Рага. тт, p. 2, п, 1. 

5 Spiegel, ZDMG, хт, 1801, pp. 196-8; Ib, тл, 1898, pp. 198-8. 
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supposing that there might have been в ‘real but shadowy Vištāspa’ of: 
Zoroaster’s own day, to whom tales of the god were transferred. 

A similar interpretation was advanced almost simultaneously by 
Darmeateter,* who suggested, however, identifying the Adonis of Chares’ 
story with Apgm Napat (for whom also the epithet aurvaj.aspa ів used), and 
Aphrodite with Anahita.? The connexion between their sons and Zoroaster 
he suggested to have been on a purely mythical plane, Zoroaster being regarded 
in later tradition as Haoma incarnate, and Anahita, Арат Napat, and Haoma 
forming ‘un groupe mythique consacré'. The post-Alexandrine church 
inherited the myths of the god Vistaspa and the stories of the prophet, possibly 
already linked ; and seeking a secular protector was led ‘ tout naturellement à 
faire du héros médique d'autrefois le prosélyte armé qu’ invoquait le zoroastrisme 
moderne '. 

An interpretation of the stories on a mythical plane was again advanced 
this century by Herzfeld,“ who agreed broadly with Darmesteter in that he 
identified Chares’ Aphrodite with Ardvistira. Adonis, ‘ein Vegetationsgott ’, 
he sought to identify with the shadowy divinity Drvaspa on the strength of the 
latter’s link with Gd’ Urvan, which should make him ‘eine Gottheit deg 
Tierlebens ', and thus vaguely approximate to a vegetation-god. The Avestan 
Aurvat.aspa he identified, like Spiegel, with the sun.5 Thus, he suggested, 
there were two versions of the myth, & western one with Adonis/Drvàspa, 
Media, and the river Тапаїв; and an eastern 'zrankische Version’ with 
Aurvat.aspa, eastern Iran and the lake Frardànu. Later the versions met in 
Beistan, and Drvaspa and Aurvat.aspa merged in the dubious form Luhrasp. 
The god Luhrasp then became a kavi. As в god he had a son, Zariadres, ‘ having 
golden weapons’; and this son came to, be identified with the historical 
character Zairiwairi, ‘having golden armour’. ' Damit wurde auch Vidtaspe, 
der Beschützer Zarathuátras, wie sein Bruder, Sohn dee Gottes Drvasps- 
Arvataspa, wobei sein Name Vistaspa half.’ * 

These three interpretations represent the only detailed attempts to explain 
the divergences between the two stories as a whole. Pains*have otherwise been 
largely expended on one point alone, namely on the study of the pair of names, 
Zairiwairi and Zariadres. These names, although so similar, are exasperatingly 
not the вате. This fact was passed over by Spiegel, and has been lightly treated 
by others; but the more it has been studied, the clearer and more intractable 
it has become. | 

The evidence for the names is as follows: that of Zairiwairi is recorded 


1 ZDMG, LL, p. 193. 

* Beo his Zend- Avesia, 10, 1893, pp. Ixxx-Ixxxiti, 

* of. ib., п, pp. 864-5. Dermesteter points out that ° c'est une coincidence, au mams curisuse, 
que le nom d'AÁn&hita reparatt dans Pirdeum ’ (п, p. xxxii, n. 1) ; see above, p. 408, п. 6. 

4 Aroh. Mit, т, 1020-80, pp. 170-80. 

ë Hersfeld does not refer, however, to Spiegel’s carter interpretation, of which he seems 
unaware, 

* loo. ait., p. 180. 
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twice in the Avesta, ш Yt. v, 112 and Yt. xm, 101.1 Both passages are regarded 
' as trustworthy sources. The name Zariadres is recorded by Chares; and it 
appears as Zariadris in Strabo, who gives it as the name of one of the two 
generals of Antiochus the Great who divided Armenia between them.* The : 
difference in the final vowel is not regarded as of importance, occurring as it 
does in foreign records. A small group of coins was identified as belonging to 
this Zariadris, ruler of Sophene ; but the legend on one of them was read as 
Zadriad, and his name emended accordingly to Zadriadis. This form of the 
name had some currency * before Marquart effectively challenged the attribu- 
tion of these coms.’ In this century basalt slabs have been found by Lake 
Sevan on which the name Zariadr has been read. The Inscriptions are attributed 
to the second century в.о. 

There is thus sound evidence for the genuineness of both names in their 
ancient forms. Subsequently the name Zariadres became, regularly, Armenian 
Zareh,” and in this form it is more frequently attested.5 The town Zarehavan 
is held to derive its name from Zariadris of Bophene *; and Marquart has 
identified the legendary hero Zareh, under whom the Armenians were supposed 
to have thrown off the yoke of the Assyrians,’® with the same historical ruler. 
Other bearers of the name were Zareh, son of Artašes IIT 1; Zareh, ruler of 
Greater Sophene at the time of Tiran П 15 ; and Zareh, išxan of Mokk‘.14 

The Avestan Zairiwairi became by the Middle Iranian period Zarér (Pahl. 
345. and it is under this name that Aurvataspa’s son appears in the Ayadgar-e 
Zavérin and the later Pahlavi books. In a Parthian Manichwan text the name 
appears, with ¢ for r, as Zalél (211).15 The form is not a regular development of 
Zairiwairi, which would be rather Zarwar/Zarür!*. Strangely enough, however, 


1 A third passage, Yt. v, 117, is debated, Darmesteter (Et. Ir., п, p. 229) regarding the oocur- 
rence of the name there as orignal, Bartholomae (Air. Wb., 1682) conmdering it an insertion. 

з Strabo, хт, 14, 15, p. 581 f. 

* References with Justi, Namenbuch, р. 882 b ; Lagarde, Arm. St, p. 53, по. 762; Marquart, 
Untersuchungen, рр. 87-0; Hubsohmann, Pere. St., p. 69. 

4 eg. ae Qaseh. Trana., p.40: 

* loo. cit. 

* In the phrase 'rthásy br sy sryir ; see А. Y. Borisov apud Minorsky, J. Royal Cent. Asian 
Society, Xxx, 1943, pp. 82-3; Dupont-Sommer, Syria, хіт, 1946-8, рр. 58-68. 

т Boe Marquart, op. dit, p. 30; Hubschmann, Arm. Gr., p. 40. 

* Boo Justi, Namenbuch, p. 381 b; Hubschmann, loo. alt. 

* Soo Marquart, Rev. Bi. Armémennas, уш, 1, 1928, p. 218; Hubeohmann, loc. cit. 

10 Bee Pseudo-Agath., Langlois, Coll. das jus. de P Arménie, 1, p. 108 a; Mos. Хог. т, 31. 

1 Bee Marquart, Untersuchungen, pp. 39-40. 

Mos. Xor., п, 58, 55. Marquart (ZDMG, хілх, 1805, рр. 654-5) regards this Artakes of‏ هد 
Moses! History as a composite figure; and would identify his son Zareh with ‘ Seriaster ', son of‏ 
Tigranes І (а corruption of Zanadms ?), in the king-list of Valerius Max. 9, 12, Ext. 3; see also‏ 
his Untersuchungen, p. 42.‏ 

Faust. Byz., 8, 12.‏ هد 

14 Paimion Srboyn Nersisi Part'ewi (Bop'erk' Haykakank' No. 6), Venice, 1858, p. 25. 
(I owe this detailed reference to the kindness of my colleague Dr. Dowsett.) 

15 Beo Henning, ZDMG, xo, p. 5; BSOAS, x1, p. 73, U 4. 

I of. Bastavari > Bastir; see Noldeke, Pers. St, п, p. 2, n. 1; Hubachmann, Pers. St, 
p. 170. Benveniste, however, (J.A, 1982, 1, p. 246, n. 1), compares *dipspara > dipér. 
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it is the exact Middle Persian equivalent of Zariadres, through *Zarehr, and 
would have the Armenian equivalent Zareh.! Thus the two names fall together 
in the Middle Iranian period, and become indistinguishable. The following 
examples of the name Zarér are connected with older Zairiwairi rather than 
with Zariadres only because of their Zoroastrian background. 

A Zarér ів mentioned in the Mwujmalu't-Tawàriz * as one of the sons of 
Gódarz at the court of Kai Xusrau. Presented m this connexion, together with 
Gév and Bahram, this Zarér is presumably to be regarded as an Arsacid prinoe,* 
and possibly therefore to be identified with the Zarar who, as Noldeke has 
pointed. out, appears in one of the Arsacid king-lists.* A second example of 
the name occurs in the spurious Saseanian genealogy, in which, according to 
the Bundahtin, a certain Zarér, son of Өавап, was grandson of Vahuman, son 
of Spandiyad.® Here the name is probably no more than a repetition, in order 
to fill a generation, of that of Zairiwairi, воп of Aurvataspa. Thirdly, а Zarér 
appears in a list of priests given in the Bundahtin.* Finally, the Armenian 
historian Lazarus has preserved the name of Zareh, son of Pérdz, killed in 
battle by Balāš.” Since this prince lived in в century when the Kayanian — 
heroic names were beginning to reappear,? it is a fair assumption that he was 
named after the Avestan Zairiwairi. 

From these data the fact emerges that there were two names, Zariadris 
and Zairiwairi, both rare, but both well-authenticated; and that, although 
these names fell together in the Middle Iranian period, at the time of Chares of 
Mytilene they must have been still distinct. 

A number of suggestions have been made to explain the problem which 
thus arises. Darmesteter suggested emending the name in Chares’ version 
to Zariares, and taking it as an intermediary form between Zairiwairi and 
Zarér In this he was followed by Justi? Htbschmann,” and others. 
Marquart, however, pointing to the sound evidence for the existence of the 
name Zariadres, suggested rather regarding the Avestan name as a ‘falsche 
Umsetzung ' for Zarér, which he sought to replace by *Zari.wadri.* Noldeke 
once toyed with the idea that Vistáspa might have originally had two brothers” ; 


1 See Marquart, Untersuchungen, p. 89. 

2 Tehran ed., p. 91. 

з As such he might, conceivably, be а Zariadres rather than а Zairiwairi. 

4 Boo his Tabari, p. 2, n. 8. The form zarr appears elsewhere for sorér, | and (с both being 
used to represent Pers. 5; see Noldeke, Pers. Shud., п, p. 2, n. 1. 

* Gt. Bd., р. 2324; Ind. Bd., Ch. xxx, 80 (West, P.T., т, p. 188); in Taban (seo Ndldeke, 
р. 2, with n. 8) this name appears as zarür, xarà, zarên. 

* Gt. Bd., p. 287; Ind. Bd., Ch. xxxn, 4 (West, P.T., 1, p. 148). 

7 Тах. P'arp., Ch. 94 (Venice, 1983, pp. 555, 659); Langlois, Coll. das Msi. de l'Arménie, 
п, p. 360 b; see Noldeke, Tabari, p. 138, n. 6; Justi, Namenbuch, p. 881 b; Patkanoen, ЈА, 
1866, 1, p. 175, n. 2. 

* Вее Noldeke, Iran. Nat. Нрог, p. 5. 

* Zend-Avesta, п, p. 303, n. 140; тп, p. bord. 10 Namenbuch, p. 882 b. 

п AG, р. 40. 1 Untersuchungen, p. 30. 

13 Pers. St, п, p. 2, n. 1. 
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and Herzfeld's explanation of а fused identity is on the same lines." No agree- 
ment has been reached. 

With this problem outstanding, and a number of others unresolved, Nóldeke 
came to treat the connexion between Chares’ story and the Kayanian legends 
with considerable reserve, pointing out that ‘eine solche Geschichte passt in 
jede Zeit ’.* Despite this caution, however, he evidently continued to entertain 
the possibility of the connexion, being prepared, for example, to concede the 
identity here of the Тапаїв with the Jaxartea, thus modifying the geographical 
discrepancy. Other scholars have shown less caution, in that they have 
placed в bold reliance upon the postulated connexion. Thus Marquart used 
Charee' story as proof of the early widespread knowledge in the west of the 
eastern heroic legends.‘ In this he has been vigorously followed by Christensen. * 
Jackson treats the story as providing ‘a new point of contact between the 
West and the East ',* and Bidez and Cumont cite it among their sources to show 
Greek familiarity with Hystaspes, patron of Zoroaster.” Even Leeoot, who 
sees in Chares’ legend the remote ancestor of the Kurdish cycle Memé Alan, 
and who regards the Kurds as the Asiatic ‘ barbarians’ who recited it in the 
4th century, admits an eastern origin for the story, and supposes that it was only 
after ita adoption by the Kurds that it became gradually acclimatized in the 
west.? A clear case, such as can, I think, be based upon the evidence available, 
has yet to be stated for there having been originally no connexion whateoever 
between Charee’ legend and the Avestan Viltáspa, all deductions from this 
assumed connexion being therefore invalid. 

The facts as we have them are as follows : the geographical setting of Chares’ 
story is fairly detailed, and is remote from that of the Kayanian legends. Not 
one of the proper names, moreover, except that of Hystaspea, appears in 
Kayanian tradition. The tale is told by Chares as if it were already ancient 
in the 4th century B.O.,* and the ancestry of the heroes is treated as a matter of 
hearsay, not of fact. The brothers are said indeed to be sprung from gods ; and 
Chares speaks of scenes from their story being painted on temple-walls. This 
suggests a connexion with a cult, which is at first sight puzzling in view of the 
apparently straightforward romantic nature of the story. It is not hard, how- 
ever, to imagine this old legend, whatever ite origin, being adopted into the cult 
of some god of love. Athensus himself cites it as an instance of the strange 

1 ]oo. cit. 

з Nat. Жроз, p. 4; Noldeke adds ‘und der Name Hystaspes kommt öfter vor’; but sinoe 
the relatively frequent occurrences of the name (see Just, Namenbuch, pp. 3724-3732) can 
otherwise all be asoribed to the influence etter of the Aohæmenian royal family or of the Kayanian 
tradition, this partioular argument is perhaps hardly justifiable. 


® ib, p. 4, n. 8. : 

4 Untereuchuagen, p. 21, n. 91; seo also Grousset, Histoire de T' Arménie, p. 88, n. 6. 
5 Gostes des rois, pp. 138, 187. * Zoroaster, p. 73. 

* Les mages hellémeds, п, p. 360. 


* R. Lesoot, Textes burdes, п, Beyrouth, 1042, pp. xiv-xvii. ' 
° This fact is remarked by Меке, op. ort., p. 4; see also Andreas, apud Rohde, loo. olt., 
рр. 48, n. 3, 52, n. 2. 
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workings of love. Chares is in any case our only early authority for the story ; 
and since no disproof of his veracity is possible in this instance, the best course 
open to us seams to be to give due consideration to his statementa. 

Rapp aocordingly cited the legend among texts concerned with Iranian 
mythology; and the three considered attempts to link it with the Avestan 
Vistaspa have all treated it as myth, and in so doing have managed to explain 
almost all the divergences in names and settings. Nevertheless, these explana- 
tions have not won general acceptance, their chief weaknees being the difficulty 
of reconciling a mythological interpretation with the strong Zoroastrian tradition 
that Vi&tàspa was в historical character, of royal and not divme descent. 
Only Darmesteter was bold enough to challenge this tradition altogether, Spiegel 
and Herzfeld seeking to accommodate it, however uneasily, within their theories. 
On this rock, however, all three interpretations must be held, I think, to have 
foundered. 

On the other hand, the more generally held historical explanation appears 
to have been somewhat casually adopted, since it has never bean argued in 
detail. It subsists by ignoring the implied connexion of Charee' story with a 
cult," and also the differences in names. The difference in setting is explained 
ав an early acclimatization of Kayanian stories in the west—or rather, the 
connexion with the Avestan Vistaspa having been taken for granted, the story 
is regarded as proof of such an acclimatization. Since this ia the nearest approach 
to а justification of the historical explanation, let us examine it in detail. 

It is evidently not supposed that the legend of Zariadres and Odatis was 
the only Kayanian stdry known to the Achmmenians. The theory is that this 
. and other legends followed in the wake of Zoroastrianism, and that their 
acclimatization was part of the adoption of the prophet as a Mede. If this 
were во, it would provide us with the earliest testimony we have for that process, 
which does not show its influence among classical writers before the beginning 
of our era." Apart from the question of the country of his origin, however, 
Zoroaster’s name itself was demonstrably familiar to the Greeks by the 4th 
century ?; and this makes it a little strange that Chares should not have 
mentioned that the brothers in his tale were in later life closely connected with 
the great prophet, thus giving to the story an added interest. Instead he 
states that their legend was painted on temple-walls. Now it can only be 
supposed that Viktaspa’s fame reached Persia closely bound up with 
Zoroastrianism; and however capaciously and however soon orthodox 
Zoroastrianiam adopted other cults, it is hard to conóeive a Zoroastrian temple 
of the 4th or any other century adorned with murals such as these. Therefore 
one has either flatly to disbelieve this statement by Chares—our only witnees ; 


Е Christensen (Kayanides, p. 119, п. 4) remarks the connexion, but only to dismiss it : ‘Amon 
avis, П ne faut pas attacher trop d'importanoo à la forme mythologique qu'a regue la légende 
dans l'arrangement des auteurs groos '. 

* Bee Bidez and Oumont, Les mages kellénisés, І, pp. 384 ; Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 189-00. 

* Beo, eg, Bides and Oumont, op. ait., 1, pp. 5-19. 
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or to suppose the improbable fact that, Vistáspa's fame having spread to the 
west in oonnexion with Zoroaster, a romantic legend of his brother’s youth 
came to be adopted there with enthusiasm by a non-Zoroastrian cult. 

Charee’ silence as to a link with Zoroaster might by itself be insignificant ; 
his statement as to the temple-paintings might by iteelf be disbelieved ; but 
taken in conjunction these facta make в connexion of his story with Vistaspa, 
patron of Zoroaster, implausible in the extreme. 

Further, in seeking to link the story with the Kayanian legends, we must 
consider the character of ite final version, as preserved for us by Firdausi 
and Tha‘alibi. Chares’ tale, compressed as it is, has all the marks of an intelligent 
and aristocratic handling. It is well told, with dignity, a choice of significant 
detail and a sense of unity and climax. The later version is essentially vulgar, 
and is inflated with irrelevant detail under which it loses point and progression. 
Much of this detail is of the market-place, and alien to a courtly tradition ; 
for example, GuStasp’s search for в job, before gaping onlookers, as clerk or 
smith!; the selling of Katayün's jewel, with a statement of the amount it 
fetched 3; and the praotical disposal of the spoils of the chase. Guitasp’s 
own conduct is often ill-motivated and unadmirable ; and his presence at the 
wedding-feast becomes little more than compliance with a friend’s fortune- 
hunting on his behalf.‘ The beauty has gone out of the story, and it no longer 
lays hold on the imagination. 

It can justly be argued that this is а natural development, the story having 
passed from mouth to mouth, and from nobleman to shopkeeper, down the 
course of centuries. The significant fact is that the Kayanian legends, as 
preserved for us in the Sahmame and other late works, have not undergone the 
ваше debasement. Ву the time they were committed to writing under the 
Sassanians, they too were clearly in a measure corrupted, being shadowy, 
confused, and interpenetrated with alien matter ; but they remam aristocratic, 
a court-literature. Old and half-forgotten, they have evidently descended 
through a different milieu from that which transmitted the tale of Guštāsp and 
Katüyün. This fact appears to me decisive. Given all the other irreconcilable 
dats, it becomes too much to suppose as well that this one story, travelling to 
Persia as part of the Kayanian cycle, became separated there from the other 
stories, to circulate independently of them for generations before being at last 
re-attached, in ite proper place, at the final gathering up of the cycle. 

The cumulative evidence pointe to the true explanation being rather the 
following: the story of Zariadrea and Odatis was in fact a Median legend, 
already ancient when Chares heard it. This legend was connected with a cult ; 
and ite character, together with the names of Adonis and Aphrodite, indicates 
that this cult was of a god of love. This god is possibly, as Darmesteter suggested, 


1 Дале, 14, 157-62, 186—200. 

* Bak, 14, 280-5; Zotenberg, ТАа'2ИЫ, p. 248. 
* Sah, 14, 287-9. 

* Jah, 14, 240-8. 
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the widely- -worshipped Anahita, elsewhere identified with Aphrodite. This 
interpretation is perhaps borne out by the single occurrence of the name 
Nahid in Firdausi’s version. The story had nothing to do with the tales of the 
eastern kavis, or with early Zoroastrianism. In the course of time the names of 
ite heroes, Zariadres and Hystaspes, developed regularly into Zarér and Guktàsp, 
and that of Odatis came to be replaced by the name of a Greek prinooas.* 
The story was still current, but not in aristocratic circles, in Sassanian times, 
when the Kayanian legends were collected and written down; and since by 
then its heroes’ names exactly coincided with those of Kay Guštāsp and his 
brother, in one version—but evidently only one—of the recorded cycle the 
story came to be attached to them. In the process the action was transferred 
from Zarér to the more eminent GuStasp. It is noteworthy that the adventure 
is assigned to Gustasp’s youth, before he came to take part in affairs of state ; 
this accords with the general practice of ascribing spurious happenings to the 
unrecorded youth of famous men, no effort being then needed to reconcile them 
with actual events. The story of Katáyün ів in fact to be regarded as a wholly 
alien intrusion into the Kayanian cycle. 

The chief importance of this mterpretation, if it be accepted, is that we 
lose hereby the one piece of evidence thought to exist for a knowledge of the 
Kayanian legends in Achszmenian Persia. Zoroastrianiam was evidently 
accepted by the later Achwmenians; but this fact does not by itself imply 
that the heroic tales of Vistaspa’s кте were also known to them. The 
faith presumably spread to Persia and the courte of her rulers through 
proselytizers ; and it is likely that such men preached the prophet and his 
teachings, rather than discoursing on the kavis.? Even though the names of 
Vištāspa’s forbears came to be adopted into the Zoroastrian liturgy, and some 
of their great deeds accepted as forming part of the universal struggle between 
right and wrong, yet the character of their stories as we posses them suggests 
strongly that they belong in origin to в secular literature of entertainment, 
which presumably flourished under the patronage of the Zoroastrian church 
rather than furnishing any essential part of its beliefs and teachings. It is a 
problem to decide to what extent, before the rise of the Sassanians, knowledge 
of this literature had spread beyond the borders of Airyanem Vaso. 

Since native records barely exist before Sassanian times, one is driven in 
this matter, as so often, to Armenian sources for information. There is no 
doubt that, during the Achsmmenian and Parthian epochs, Armenia herself 


1 In making this suggestion Darmesteter was scrupulous to point out that all female divinities 
tended at periods of syncretism to be asmmulated to Aphrodite; soe his Zend- Avesta, п, p. 365. 

* Noldeke (Nat. Bpos, p. 4, n. 3) was prepared at a pinch to soe m Ketdyiin’s name a trans- 
mogrifioetion of Kaper or Kor, that of the sister of the Empress Theodora. 

* In this connexion it is perhaps significant that when Vubtispe’s name became known to the 
Greeks, probably in the Ist century before or the 18 century after Christ, 16 was in connexion 
with & vision-Irterature, and not with any martial exploits in defenoe of the faith ; see Bides and 
Cumont, op. ait, 1, pp. 215—23 ; Benvenisto, Rev. de РАМ. des religions, vol. 106, 1982, рр. 372- 
80. 
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had a flourishing oral literature, in which heroic poetry evidently played an 
important part, Armenian minstrels celebrated the deeds of their kings and 
princes, and their songs, handed down the centuries, furnished ungrateful 
Christian chroniclers with material for their histories. In the course of time 
legends of the Avestan gods and heroes, and tales of Rostom Sagtik, entered 
the repertory of the Armenian singers, and became immensely popular. In 
Christian Armenia the recital of heroic stories was in general frowned upon by 
clerics: ‘the grandsons of Cain invented the art of the minstrel, and the 
granddaughters rouge and kohl'. The Iranian legends may be presumed to 
have had their full share of this disapproval ; and it is a tribute to their vitality 
that they nevertheless flourished, and continued in circulation down to this 
century. After the 11th century Firdausi undoubtedly exercised much influence 
on their telling ; but stories remained current which are not to be found in his 
Bahnüme3 In popular tradition known from the 19th century, the Kayanian 
heroes have become so much at home that they are even presented at times as 
kinsmen of the great Armenian heroes, the ‘ mad ' Sassunians.? 

The problem is to discover at what stage these eastern stories entered 
Armenian tradition. For the pre-Baseanian period the evidence appears to be 
confined to proper names. There are two examples. One is the name Navari, 
representing Avestan Syavarian, which occurs several times. Thus т a 
legendary king-list given by Mar Abas the name appears for one of the rulers 
of Armenia before Zarmayr, who fell, in story, at the battle of Troy.* Another 
Bavará, nephew of Tigran, is reputed to have lived at the time of Astyagee.* 
In our own era the name was borne by a member of the Kamsarakan family, 
in the 4th century. It oocurs also in the district-name Savarian or Savariakan ; 
and as an element in the flower-name ‘ Blood-offiyavas’ (Pers. xün-i 
syavasan).? The form of the name, with initial $ for sy, suggests an eastern 
Tranian influence, possibly exerted through the Parni overlords of the Parthians. 
From this it seems probable that the stories about Syavarian were introduced 
into Armenia during the Arsacid period, and not before. The occurrence of the 
name both in legend and in history suggests that they became very popular there. 

The second name is that of Spandarat, known only from one occurrence 
in the 4th century A:D.! This name, regarded by Marquart as the Partho- 
Armenian form of Spentodata,® could also, as Hitbechmann pointed out,’ 
represent O.Pers. *Spantarata, which is the etymology given by Justi. If 

1 Vardan Vardapet, Commentary on Genesis, Oh. 18 (the reference, which I owe, together 
with the translation, to Dr. Dowsett, is from Nov Bargick’, Venice, 1886, under gwsan). 

* Bee, e.g, Bagrat Chalathianz, Z. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, xiv, 1904, рр. 295 fL, 386 f. ; 
xvn, 1907, pp. 414-5; xvin, 1908, p. 62 

* See, eg, B. Chalathians, op. cit, XIV, pp. 40, 296; түп, p. 420. 

4 Bee Justi, Namenbuch, pp. 209b-800e; Hubschmann, Pers. St, p. 261; Arm. Gramm., 
p. 01; Marquart, Untersuchungen, p. 21, n. 91. 

* Mos, Xor. 1, хіх. * TTschamtscheen, т, 186, 89 (cited by Justi, loo. сЊ.). 

т HAG, р. 318. * Mos, Xor., ш, xxxi ; Faust. Byz. IY, xix. 

* ZDMG, 49, 1895, p. 639, n. 4; Cawcasioa, үш, 1981, p. 88. 

AG, p. 74. п Namenbuoh, p. 806 a.‏ هد 
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the name occurred in isolation, it ів difficult to see how a decision could be 
reached on this point. Moreover, it would then be useless in any case for evidence 
of a knowledge of the Kayanian traditions, since, if Ctesias is to be trusted, the 
name Sfendadates existed, independent of Kayanian influence, in the west 
in the 6th century 8.0.13 As it happens, however, the name oocurs, not in 
isolation, but together with that of Bavar, being borne by the father of the 
above-mentioned Kamsarakan. This makes it very probable that the name does 
in fact represent Avestan Spentodáta, an old Partho-Armenian form having 
apparently been preserved in the Kamsarakan family against the Perso- 
Armenian Spandiat. 

The evidence of these two names suggests, therefore, that the Arsacids 
brought legends of Syavarian to Armenia from the east, and also some ооп- 
cerning Spentodata. The former appear to have been the more popular under 
their rule ; and this is consonant with the belief expressed by several scholars 
that Zoroastrianism itself had a weak hold, if any, upon Armenia during the 
Parthian period. As Spandiat (the Sassanian form), the Kayanian hero later 
became celebrated in Armenia. His name figures in the genealogy of the 
Bagratids and his legend developed a strong local connexion with Mount 
Sabalan.* 

It was apparently during the Sassanian period that tales of the * Pikdadian? . 
cycle entered the Armenian minstrel’s repertoire ; for Moses of Xoren, writing 
supposedly in the 7th or the 8th century, treats the tales of Brurasp Afdahak 
and Hredun as of Persian origin.5 It is the Persians too, he says, who celebrate 
the deeds of Rostom.’ The clarity with which he distinguishes both groupe of 
stories from native traditions suggests that when he wrote they were not yet 
many generations current in his own land. 

Tt seems, therefore, that it was the Kayanian heroic legends which were 
widely celebrated by the Parthians; and this accords with the fact that 


1 Persica, 2, 10. 
' 5 Bee Gauthiot, MSL, түт, p. 318; Meillet, JA, 1902, 1, pp. 548-0; MSL, түп, р. 242; 

Rev. Bt. Armén., 1, 8, рр. 333-6; apud Dumézil, ib., v1, 2, p. 63; Benveniste, Ib., үп, % pp. 7-8. 

* Bee Justi, loo. oit. ; Gutschmid, КІ. Schr., п, p. 204; Marquart, ZDMG, 40, р. 639, n. 4. 

* Beo Grigor Chalathians, ЖК M, x, 1896, p. 224; В. v. Stackelberg, ib., хп, 1806, pp. 290-4, 
Marquart (Cawcasica, уш, pp. 87-8) sought to establish a theory of an Ancient cult of Spentod&ta 
m the west, based largely on the identification, in a late source, of tho Хадаг god T'angri Хап 
with a figure ‘whom the Persians call Aspandiat’ (Mos. KaL, п, 40); вое Broeset, Hist. de la 
Géorgie, add. et éclaircissementa, p. 484; v. Biaokelberg, ZDMG, 45, 1891, p. 623, and n. 5; 
Marquart, ZDMG, 49, p. 689, n. 4; HAG, p. 74. The Xaxar god is described as a ' gigantio, 
savage monster ’, who is worshipped with saorifloe of horses in a tall grovo of trees. His own 
priesta claimed, however, that when propitiated he healed the кісі, gave wealth and brought rain 
to parched fields (Mos. Kat., п, 41). It does not seem possible, however, to attach muoh weight 
to the sdentiflcation, at & relatively late date, of such an allen deity with ‘ Aspandiat’; and 
Marquart’s highly ingenious theory, linking together Gaumiita, the Massagetae, and the Avestan 
traditions, builds more on the few facts available than their soantiness would seem to warrant. 

* Mos. Xor., supp. to Bk. 1; on the words afdakak (apparently borrowed by the Armenians 
from Semanian Persia), and visap (known to them in Parthian times), see Benveniste, Rev. Mt, 
Armén, үп, 1, 1927, pp. 7-8. . 

* fb, n, HiL- 
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these legends have come down to us freely intermingled with tales of Parthian 
kings." Recently 3 І ventured to point out that the manner of the intermingling 
suggests that it was not politico and deliberate, but arose unconsciously through 
& weakening of tradition towards the end of a long period of oral transmission. 
Presumably minstrels who had inherited both sets of stories began gradually 
to forget them, and in forgetting them allowed incidents from one cycle to fill 
the growing gaps in the other. This, one may presume, they did without any 
sense of distortion or anachronism, chronology not being & strong point of oral 
poets. Persian minstrels would presumably have drawn on Persian tales for 
the same purpose ; one can therefore safely deduce that the Kayanian material 
has deacended through Parthian singers. 

All the evidence pomts, however, to the actual recording of the matenal 
as part of a ‘national’ epic having been carried out by Sassanian Persians. 
Had the Persian collectors found the material they needed at their own door- 
steps, they would presumably have looked no farther. The fact that they went 
to Parthian sources suggests, therefore, that the legends of the kavis were 
unknown, or at best only slightly known, ш Persia itself. 

Further, there are small pieces of evidence to suggest that it was to the north- 
east the collectors turned, rather than to the north-west. The importance of 
the north-east in the cycle has been frequently stressed, and has been assumed. 
to be due to three factors: Airyanom Vas] lay in the north-east ; the north- 
east was the gateway for the barbarian hordes from the steppes, so that the old 
epic struggle was renewed there perforce from generation to generation ; 
and the north-east was the home of the Persian Renaissance, and of Firdausi. 
Firdausi was, however, a poet singularly faithful to his sources, and so the 
third factor can be to в certain measure discounted. As to the second, Parthians 
and Persians fought many a vigorous contest elsewhere down the ages; and 
had Achsmenians or the southern mulüku't-tawa' sf adopted the legends, it ів 
hard to believe that they would not have given the kavis, sporadically at least, 
western habitations and & part in western evente.? What the Magi sought to do 
politicly, minstrels would probably have done from professional reasons, to 
give the greater pleasure to their listeners. An important factor in the continuing 
prominence of the north-east may well be, therefore, that it was from minstrels 
of the north-east that the recorded versions of the kavt-legends were actually 
learnt. 

This interpretation agrees, further, with the absorption of the Rustam 
legends into the cycle—legends which are interwoven in the same casual manner 
as those of the Parthians, and with as complete a disregard for a reasonable 


1 Beo Rawlmson, JEGS, xx, 1839, pp. 114-6; Noldeke, Pers. St., п, pp. 20-84; Nat. роз, 
pp. 7-9; Marquart, ZDMG, 49, pp. 628-72; Oaucasica, үп, pp. 78-113. 

2 Serta Cantabrigiensia, F. Stemer Verlag, Mains, 1954, рр. 49-51. 

з Thus, in spite of the influence of Firdausi and the written tradition, the Armenian singers 
have come to mingle their local place-names—Kafkujfa, Narti, Abraset, Sassun—with those of 
far-off and unfamiliar Qesab! and Zabl; see В. Chalathianz, Z. d. Vereins f. Volkskwnde, түп, 
p. 417. 
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chronology. We may assume, therefore, that they too came to be mingled 
with the Kayanian legends through a common tradition, and through trans- 
mission in & common milieu. The discovery of a Rustam fragment in Sogdian 
has confirmed the belief that Rustam was truly a Saka hero, and not a hero 
of the indigenous, pre-Saka population of Seistan!; and since the Sakas 
and the eastern Parthians became closely allied in E. Iran, a fusion of their 
stories there may be taken ав в natural development. 

A further argument for the north-eastern transmission is of a more tenuous 
character. Of all the Parthian kings who appear in the Kayanian legends 
one only has been identified with anything approaching conviction, and that 
is the great Gódarr, usually equated with Gotarzes П (a.p. 39-51 1)." This 
Gotarzes and his father-in-law Artabanus were both ‘ champions of the Arsacid 
homelands as against the westernized kings brought up in Media, Mesopotamia, 
or even Rome’*; and Gotarzes himself was particularly connected with 
Hyrcania, where he more than once withdrew when his fortunes were overcast. 
The celebration of such a king by minstrels of the north-east is therefore readily 
to be understood. 

It appears probable, therefore, that in seeking for the best sources of informa- 
tion about the kings of ancient Airyanom Vaajd, the Sassanians went to lands 
over which these kings had themselves once ruled.“ This was, of course, also 
the area in which the Zoroastrian church had its beginnings; and the question 
arises, under what patronage had the legends flourished in their native soil ? 
This is a problem never likely to be satisfactorily solved ; but its consideration 
is nevertheless too interesting entirely to forgo. In the first place, there seems 
no Teason to assume an active church-patronage for the legends in the early 
days of Zoroastrianiam. Had such а patronage existed, the stories would 
probably have spread swiftly in the wake of the faith, and being themselves 
of stirring quality, would probably have kept their hold in other places, regard- 
less of religious ebb and flow. Further, an active clerical interest would almost 
certamly have kept them free from contamination with later matter—let 
alone with such purely pagan stories as those of Rustam. The likely course of 
events seems rather that, a number of years after the prophet’s death,® the 
priests sought to enrich the liturgy with the names—and a selection of the 
deeds—of Vistaspa’s pagan ancestors; and that to do ao they were compelled 
to draw on a current literature of entertainment, which preserved both names 
and deeds. This literature must have come thereby to have an enhanced merit, 
as concerning itself with matter pertaining to the faith. The church’s own 


1 Thus Noldeke, Nat. Жроз, p. 11. 

* Вее Marquart, ZDMG, 49, p. 641; N. C. Debevoise, A Polstioal History of Parthia, pp. 152- 
74. 

з Bee Minorsky, BSOAS, хп, 1947, p. 24. 

4 Boe Henning, Zoroaster, pp. 42-3. 

* Bee Serta Oantabrigiensia, p. 47, where it was pomted out that ‘in Yt. 18 King Viktüspe 
is mentioned among the early adherents of the faith (vv. 99-100), whereas his heathen ancestors 
aro introduced independently and considerably later in the liturgy (v. 182) '. 
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approval may well have gone no further, however, than а toleration ; опе can 
imagine а Zoroastrian priest of the bth century в.о. joining sentiment with the 
Christian priest of the 13th century a.D., who, while condemning minstrels 
as such, wrote: ‘sunt qui... cantant gesta principum et vitas sanotorum. 
Bene possunt sustineri tales °." 

Such toleration may even have resulted in an indirect patronage of the 
legends by the church, in that it may have enoouraged the pious to open their 
purses to the singers of these stories.” The direct patronage of a court-literature 
must come from princes, however; and, princes being men, it seems that in 
many—if not most—cases the continuance of a particular group of stories is 
due, not so much to their own merit or general interest, but to their particular 
and flattering connexion with their patrons. In this respect the preservation 
of the cycle among the Parthians may be of significance. There is no reason 
to suppose that the conquering Achsmenians wiped out the Kayanians root 
and branch ; and princes of this family would no doubt have provided ready 
patrons of the stories. A branch of the Arsacids, settled near their home- 
lands, may well have intermarried with descendants of the old royal line, 
thus inheriting their traditions and keeping them in continued circulation. 
A further intermarriage of such an eastern branch with a Вака family. would 
perhaps explain also the close interweaving of the Rustam cycle with the stock 
of Kayanian and Parthian traditions. 

Whoever their effective patrons, the transmitters of the tales were apparently 
the court-minstrels of north-eastern Iran, who preserved them in an aristocratic 
and martial convention for almost 1,000 years, manipulating them according to 
their craft, until finally they were acquired and crystallized by the Sassanians, 
who were in search of ancient faith and splendour. It is in the Sassanian period 
that the tales of Rustam began to spread, travelling westwards into Armenia 
and down the trade-routes into Arabia ; and the reason seems to be that these 
talea, long known in north-eastern Iran, had there become inextricably inter- 
woven with stories of the Kayanians and of Parthian kings; so that when the 
Sassanian rulers, under strong clerical influence, extended their patronage to the 
legends of the Kayanians, their pretended ancestors, they became also, of 
necessity, patrons of {he Rustam and Arsacid cycles. Thus these stories came to 
enjoy a new royal favour, and were officially adopted in a unified empire, 


1 Thomas Cabham, Panitential, quoted by J. Faral, Les jomgiewrs on France, Paris, 1910, 
p. 44; see C. М. Bowra, Heroio Posiry, London, 1052, pp. 424-5. 

1 The relative indifferenoe of the minstrels themselves to contemporary religion is perhaps 
shown by the absence of Volageses’ name from among their Parthian heroes ; although Marquart 
(ZDMG, 49, pp. 635-40) suggested that the Viktkspa of the legends was remodelled on the 
likeness of Volageses, the two ohampsons of the faith thus merging into one. 

з This fact was recently emphasized to me in a letter by Mrs. М. К. О, Chadwick, in connexion 
with my somewhat rash remarks (Serta Caniabrigiensia, p. 45) about ‘ chance or merit ' dictating 
the survival of particular groups of stories. An interesting example from. modern Iran of the 
influence which pride in ancestry oan have on the recitation of а heralo poem—in this oase the 
Kurdish Memé Alon—is given by R. Lescot in the introduction to his Texas burdas, п, 
Beyrouth, 1942. 
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spreading rapidly through all its domains. 16 was these legends, remote in 
origin from the Sassanians, which were recorded by them as glorifying their 
kings. Their own old stories were evidently almost all allowed to fall into 
oblivion, unless, like that of Zariadres and Odatis, they had the fortune to be 
swept up and absorbed unconsciously into the new ‘ national’ tradition. 
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WORD AND SPIRIT IN OSSETIC + 
By ILYA GERSHEVITOR 


HE Ossetic pantheon includes two gods or spirite, Саойа and Uastirdtt 
(Digor Uaskergi, Uasgergi, Uašgergi *), whose names contain Ossetio 
forms of the names Ilya and George respectively. The Ossetes no longer know 
the meaning of the prefix Uao- (of which Uas- is held to be в secondary develop- 
ment before t and E), which at first sight appears to fulfil the function of the 
appellative ‘Saint’. ‘St. Ilya and Bt. George’, wrote V. Miller in Ocemuncrue 
Этюды 1, 119, ‘were introduced into Ossetia from Georgia by Christian 
missionaries, but subsequently became popular gods.’ 

There is nothing very saintly about these spirits: Uaoslla is connected with 
thunder and lightning; Uaskergi’s function, according to Ossetic popular 
belief, is to protect honest people against bandits, but this is not во in the 
Nart Saga, where the god plays a somewhat disreputable part in the procreation 
of the heroine Satana. It is therefore understandable that subsequently Miller 
expressed the opinion (op. cit. п, 240, 207) that the two gods go back to the 
period of Ossetic heathendom, and were renamed after Christian saints under 
the impact of Christian propaganda. 

The appellative Uac is also applied to St. Nicolas (Uac Nikkola), and to 
Тийе (Digor Uas Totur), the patron spirit of wolves (T'utir corresponding 
perhaps to Theodor, v. Hübschmann, ZDMG 41, 587, n. 1). My Digor friend 
in translating from Russian а tale of Æfsati, the patron of hunters, referred to 
this god as Uae Aifsat. 

The current Ossetio word for ‘saint’ is sthdeg, in which, as in MPers. 
ywždhr and Sogd. єртї, the meaning ‘ holy ' derives from ‘ pure’. The question 
therefore arises whether Uac, rather than rendering the meaning ‘samt’, 
may not be а pre-Christian appellative of the spirits whose functions the 
Christian Ша and Kergi have inherited. 

Beside the appellative Uao the Ossetic language has a substantive uao 
meaning ‘ news’. Miller and Freiman’s Ossetio Dictionary contains the tenta- 
tive suggestion that the two чао are connected. V. I. Abayev has whole- 
heartedly adopted this view in his book Осетинский язык п фольклор 
vol. 1. I quote the relevant passages :— ` 

(Рр. 185 f.:) Av. vak-, vašah-, survive in Oss. чао ‘word; news’. 

In Ossetio the word had a religious connotation, as Aóyos in Hellenistic 

culte ; it serves as epithet of Christian saints in ао а and Uaskergi ; 

of. also Aoirozs (< Uaoirors), name of a Nart heroine, lit. * light of Uao’, 
and Aciamongs (< Uactamongs#), name of the magic cup of the Nart, 


1 The gist of this article was presented as a paper to the Twenty-third International Congress 
of Orientalists at Cambridge, in August 1904. 

2 Of, the month-name Biy-Adkergi among the Mountain Tatars who live to the West of 
Digoria, between the River Огох and the Elburs, Miller, Oc, Sm, 1, 9. 
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lit. * Uao-indicator’.1 (Pp. 206 f.:) Intervocalio voicing of о is found in 

the oblique case wadesn (uadesm afta akenino ‘as the proverb goes’), 

in uadsimis ‘poet’, and in Uadesftoue, name of a woman in the Nart 
tales. (. . . Smoe the most important Christian sainte bear the epithet 
чао) this word must have been one of the main religious terms in pre- 

Christian Ossetia. Such a term had every chance of entering the formation 

of proper names . . . . The examples show that uao was not merely the 

* word °’, but some higher ‘ divine’ force, comparable to farmaA- and arta-, 

whose role in Iranian names is well-known. In the Nart tale The Song of 

Aosmysz it is said that uacw тота ‘the light of Uao' radiates from good 

Nikkola and Usakergi. Clearly it is not enough to attribute to Uac the 

meaning ‘word’. . . . Uao .. . waa no ordinary logos, but ‘ the Logos’, 

with capital L. 

Professor Abayev’s remarks appear to me substantially correct, with two 
reservations. One is phonological: the Avestan accusative (dim can account 
for wads-, but not for мао(-), of. Miller, Ossetisoh, 28. The occasional replace- 
ment of tnsival o- by dz- provides no parallel, since the forms with dz- are likely 
to have arisen in compound sandhi. On the other hand the assumption that 
in мао dz may have been unvoiced because it stood in final position, while still 
not accounting for usos, Uaotlla, eto., goes against normal Oseetio practice ; 
‘ voiced consonants in final position are rarely, if at all, unvoiced’ (Abayev, 
apud А. M. Kasayev, Осетинско-русский словарь, p. 447). I can find only 
nima : nimedz, against consistent «вокіс, afædz, reppadz, zulidz. The second 
difficulty lies in the vagueness of the definition of ‘Logos’ as applicable to 
Osa. uao: what is the meaning of ' light of ас’ or ‘ Uao-indicator ' 1 how did 
an abstract religious conception, such as Logos, come to be used as an appellative 
of individual gods in a way neither farnah- nor pta- ever did 1 

The solution to these difficulties becomes apparent as soon as the Middle 
Persian and Parthian descendants of Olr. wdk-, 4015 are taken into considera- 
tion. MPers. w’s3, from the Olr. Nom. Өр. soir}, is clearly attested in the 
meaning of ‘a spirit’, of. Н. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems 66, 118, 228. 
A similar meaning (v. below, p. 488 (B) (b)) can now be attributed to Parth. 
wo, from the Olr. Aco. 8g. wadam, since W. B. Henning has established that 
Man. Parth. w’o’fryd corresponds to МРетв, mymug ‘ spiritual’ (v. Mary Boyoe, 
The Mantohacan Hymn-Cyoles in Parthian, 108, n. 1). If then the Oss. appella- 
tive Uao belongs to Olr. wak-, we must take the clue to ita form and meaning 
from MPers. w’z¥. 

The assumption that Oss. o sporadically represents Ог. х# is favoured by 
Digor docum ‘to milk’. Htlbechmann, Pers. Studien 64, derived NPers. dói- 

1 This cup rises of its own account to the lips of the Nart hero who relates his exploits truth- 
fully, but remains on the table if lies are told, cf. Маг Kadédélis 220 = V. Dynnik, Hapmexus 
сказаныя 298, v. also Dumézil, Légendes sur les Nartes, 186 f. Also Millar, Oc, Om. т, 161, n. 90, 
connected the first element of Uaoilla with that of Uasiamongs [as he spells this name, which 
only oocurs in Digor; the pronunciation is wafia’, secondary development of wat [ia^]. 
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from *dauría-; Morgenstierne proposed *dousdya- as starting form of Рё. 
Ivakol, Pers. dófidan, Bangl. ,-ققة‎ and Orm. бй, cf. IIFL 1, 393, п, 225; itis 
unlikely that Овв. dooun goes back to any other present stem. 

Н. W. Bailey has brought together docum, fioun ' to cook’, and zusoun 
‘to seize, wrestle, fight ’, suggesting that all three contain о < zs (TPS 1936, 
101). This suggestion may have to be amplified in the sense that it is early 
Ossetio zs, whether from Olr. zs or тё, which under special conditions became 0. 
If Хоит is derived from Olr. *pazsa- the intransitive meaning of this verb 
із accounted for, of. Yayn. puzs- ‘ pazidan’, Junker, Yaghnota-Studven 12, 
and Yàzg. past, Tedesoo, BSL 25, 63. But ficun is also transitive : fid! Лошу 
means both ‘ the meat is cooking ' and ‘ he is cooking the meat’, cf. Munkácsi, 
Blüten 1, 22, n. 1. In its transitive meaning ficus may represent Olr. *paxd(a)-, 
cf. Bogd. pwy’, GMS $ 551. 

The case of sumou is more complicated, as o has to be reconciled with the 
s of the past stem zuast-. If о here represented Olr. + there would be no 
difficulty. However, Miller's connexion (Ossetssch 26) of zusoun with Skt. 
svaj-, svañj- ‘to embrace, clasp’, cf. Av. pawt.z*azis-, is not lightly to be 
abandoned. For а verbal noun derived from Olr. *hwonj-, which with various 
preverbs displays meanings that suit the usage of Oss. гирои, oan be recognized 
in борӣ. ’naaono, "zwno ‘ struggle ’, and 'wrwno. These words were discussed by 
Henning in BBB, p. 63; 'wzwno had been connected by Lentz with the 3 Sg. 
Pres. "wu, with which it occurs in a difficult sentence: omw dw’ xwdbtyq 
rono qwanign yy шш тату тут ту штит wig m on nye ory ms mydo' nw 
sfagni qy sat on afnyg, ST п. 5, 15 ff. Tn his treatment of this passage, J As. 1951, 
116 f., Benveniste has made it likely that "рох means ' becomes separated ' 3 ; 
a connexion with 'wzwmo is thus excluded. On the other hand, Benveniste 
translates the first five words by ‘ quand les deux royaumes prendront part & 
une guerre’, leaving zwdbtyg unexplained, while Lentz’s translation ‘ wenn 

1 Beside fid ‘ meat’ and fid ' father’, Miller-Froiman's Dictionary has the entry fid ' mill- 
stone ’. This interesting word may be from *piti- ' crushing, crushing instrument ’, and compare 
with Pi, and Orm. (Was.) pal ‘ millstone ’ (of. Morgenstern, УТЕ v, 25, who assumes Indian 
origin) < *poisi- (hochstufe as in Ved. Aet, of. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Ai. Gr. пе, p. 681 o 
notes ; of. РЁ. wala > vadis-, and, for the ending, NTS хп, 93). This pi- may be the unextended 
beso of Av. pidont-, Skt. pindi, eto, which oan also be recognised in Vend. 18, 40: fatwa 
vshrka stata vokrka põibwa vohrka مسقم‎ ‘ the alavering wolves are to be killed, smashed, 
crushed’; this explanateon of potéwo- is to be preferred to Bartholomae's (Ай. Wb. 1883 ол 890) or 
Geldner's (Studien 53). 

On the other hand, under the entry fark two homonyms have been thrown together in the 
Dictionary. Fark meaning ‘piece, splmter, ашал plank’ (cf. also farki-fergkat, Tausmeusu 
п, 81%, ‘in smithereens ’) 1s connected with NPers. para, while fark ‘ blade of  mill-wheel, peddle ' 
belongs to NPers. pari. | 

а Thus also in the etymologioally obeoure Digor verb inoun ' to treat hospitably, entertain ', 
whose past stem is zyuat-, while its Iron equivalent zinci», which in addition means ° to count’, 
has as pest stem xix, xlAd-. s 

з Conalderable doubt, however, attaches to Benveniste's identifloation of Chr. "ws? with 
В. "оу. Loes of final r of а present stem before the ending + of the 8 Bg. occurs in Chr. Фі 
after a long vowel, but 1s not attested after short vowels. Also the difference in the construction, 
which Benveniste has noted, goes against the identifloation. 
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die beiden einander eine Bohlacht liefern werden disagrees with the situation 
‘ав elucidated by Benveniste. Comparison with Daniel п, 43, shows that there 
is no question of a ' battle ’, but on the contrary of the two kingdoms ‘ cleaving’ 
(Aram. dbg) to one another. We must therefore translate: ‘as? the two will 
clasp each other, that plenipotentiary ? will retreat from the weak one, as alay 
retreats from iron’. Thus Sogd. exwno (< *awa-hwanja-) ‘ clasping ’ preserves 
the original meaning of the base, which in Oss. zuseum coexists with the 
secondary meaning of Sogd. ’nawno, rono ‘struggle’. For the Ossetio verb 
we may postulate an Olr. present stem *hwarš(a)- or *hwarea- (note that 
wusoun is intransitive). The past stem zusst- will then go back to early Oss. 
*ruaxcst-, with dissimilatory loss of the second =. The importation of г or š 
from the present to the past stem is attested in the Oss. inchoatives zussus : 
cust- ‘to sleep’, omfeum : osfst- ‘to burn’ (of. Bailey, BSOS үт, 67), dunsun : 
dunsi- ‘to swell’, Lefsun ‘to warm up’ : tafst ‘warmth’, in Khot. kust- 
“to aleep’, kagt- ‘to fall’, dest- ‘to ripen’ (v. Bailey, Asica 30, Asta Мојот 
(N.8.) п, 81), in Sogd. 8 Badt- ' to collect, gain ' (GMS § 551), and in Av. атйтыйа- 
“unreconciled ’, fradazita- ‘taught ; branded ’. 

The conditions in which early Osa. zs from zs, zš, may have become о are 
not clear. Normally this consonant group has remained unchanged. Thus 
zs < Olr. zš is found in sxsinun ‘to gnaw’ (connected by Miller with Skt. 
kgi-nd-t), of. Sogd. ’ yšy- to gnaw ’ SCE 83, in tzsiin ‘ to be worn out’ < *2du-%, 
cf. Skt. kgurd, Gr. бош, in esin ‘lady, housewife ’,* perhaps in Iron uazrsk 
(beside the unexplained Digor usqæ) ‘ shoulder ' (which Miller, Oc. Эт. ш, 169, 
and again Abayev, op. cit. 1, 18, equated with Skt. vakgas ‘ chest’), ete., cf. 
alao Miller, Ossetisch 26 (5 24, 2). For Osa. zs < Olr. zs cf. Dursun ' to endure, 
have patience',5 and zxzssmis ‘slopa, swill’, plural of *zxzsam with suffix 
-am, < *hizsa- ‘to be poured out’, to Av. ha£k-. 


1 of. JRAS 1946, 181, on 115. ® y. Hennmg, BSOAS хп, 800 п. 

з Not from *єй-, as shown by Digor fexsuyun, fexsud, which preclude Miller's (IF 21, 828) 
and Morgenstlerne’s (IIFL п, 209, a.v. /#) connexion of izetin with Skt. Бий. 

* In common with other Eastern Iranian languages Oesetio has lost Olr. 0 before n. Miller 
did not mention this development in his grammar, but nerther Hubsohmann (Arm. Gr. 20) nor 
Bartholomae (Miteliranischs Mundarten тп, 20) hesitated to derive ассан, of which aysin is 
apparently a side-form, from Olr. *xdaifni-. In addition, Ometio provides representatives of the 
usual two test words, Olr. *arafaf- ‘cubit’, and Aapaówi- 'oo-wife'. The former has been 
recognized by Н. W. Bailey (personal communication) in Digor cermg-mrimas, Iron باع سات‎ 
srm-arin ' oubit ’. The latter survives, in my opinion, in bsontes ‘ family, members of a house- 
hold, relatives, wife’, which lends itself to the analyms bin (< hopaGal-) + suffix -dm(a)- (of. 
bimosmag, usually ' member of a household’, but in Iron Adamon Sfmldlwad, Ordžonikidze, 
1041, 8", ‘ wife’) + plural suffix -ie. The original meaning will have been ‘ co-wives and their 
children ’, of. E. Н. Mmns, Scythans and Greeks, 84, on the position of women among the Scytha, 
In Sogd. рж'но ' oo-wife' (v. W. B. Henning, Sogdica 17 f.) the same suffix -dw(a). has been 
adapted to the Sogdian personal feminine suffix x4; this view us preferable to the ane taken in 
GMS § 1046. The Owet{o palatalization of a in -a(6)ai- compares with the treatment of -тжуп- 
in (suhjserins * gold’ from saronya- (Miller, 00, 9m. ш, 188). 

* From my Digor friend I have ristan таз Билгим (or buzsage darn) ‘I cannot endure pain’, 
am Фон buxeun ‘ I mim him, long for him’ (lit. ' am impatient for hım ’). Oss. buxs- probably 
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Apart from doom, fiom, zueoun, one may suspect that o represents 24 
in the name of the Sturdigor feast faobadem (variant fazbadam) which Miller, 
Oc. Эт. п, 282 fi, desoribed in detail. Gatuyev thought the name meant 
© sitting in the glade ', but this guess has no relation to the practice of the feast, 
during which the inhabitants of Sturdigor allow no one to enter or leave their 
village. Faobadam may therefore mean ' sitting aside ’, if fac is a dialect form of 
fas ‘side’ ~ Skt. pakga (v. Miller, Oc. Эт. m, 142), cf. anvazs ‘near’; the 
variant faz- before b reminds one of uas- before t and k. Furthermore, a com- 
parison of the two synonyms lacamar: and leramaxa ‘ sloven(linees) ', in 
which the verbal elements belong respectively to mersin ‘to sweep’ and 
maoln ‘to wallow’, invites the conjecture that lac is related to Lez ‘dung’ 
through an old form *lazáa-. 

If the assumption of an Osetio dialect variant o of zs is granted, then 
Abayev’s derivation of ао from Olr. wak- only needs to be revised in the light 
of the meaning of MPers. w’zd, to acquire a high degree of probability. The 
meaning ‘ spirit’ not only meets the fact that Uacilla and Usakergi are spirita, 
but also helps to explain the curious use of both these names in the plural. The 
uaoillates and uastirdHie are nondescript spirits, said to be God's ‘ angels’ 
(rædiæ, cf. the text quoted by Miller, Oc. Эт. 1, 24 #1); they are a favourite 
target of the Nart heroes Batradz and Xæmlo, who without any apparent 
provocation kill a number of them at each encounter. These spirite, who 
always make their appearance collectively, seem to have nothing but the name 
in common with the individual spirits Uacilla and Uasttrd£l. To us, who have 
reasons to think that Uao means ‘ spirit’, Ossetio story-tellers may not seem 
to be very accurate when they use the plural of sef to describe the uaotllates 
and uasiirdílim: they should by rights have employed the plural of uao.* 
This plural, we may surmise, ceased to be used once the function of uao was 
reduced to that of a prefix of proper names. It would then be understandable 
if the ancestors of the Ossetes, when they wished to refer to the tao class of 
spirita, as distinct from the zed ог the dausg class, resorted to the plural of 
Пас а and Uastirdéi, the most popular representatives of this clasa. 

Apparently the чао айв are closer to the salts than to the баці а. 
For not only are they-described by the Ossetes as radia, but they even replace 
the zædtæ in the Nart tale printed by Miller, Oc. Эт. 1, 149, where Batradz 


continues an Olr. inchostive "buxsc-, the past participle of which survives in Sogd. Dwyt'rmyb 
* patient’, of. GMS $$ 460, 1105. i 

1 There three waodLa-angels are referred to as aries Tbauaoillay, vix. xaoillas from the mountain 
Tbau; of. the Song of Асат, lme 166 (in Abayev’s edition, Ha ocemunoxooo эпоса, pp. 54 ff.), 
where White Yela (= the individual spirit Оваа) is sald to resido on mount Tubau. 

3 An early form of the plural of маю ‘ spirit ’ («ac ‘ news’ has the plur. waotas) survives perhaps 
fn the asseveration uceten (and uasdæn ? v. Dict.), which, as it seems to be used Hke Engl. ' by 
Jove’, may be а Dat. plur. meaning ‘by the Spirits ’. The Dictionary suggests that waste 
contains the postposition «sr ; this м unlikely, for the noun which precedes sar is always in 
the Genitive, as the examples collected by G. Morrison, Ricerche Linguistiche п, 79 n., clearly 
show. СЇ. маган and wadsem below, p. 488, n. 2. ^ 
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, Says: ‘I killed five daud£ite and six иаоШаіз’; elsewhere Batrads’s conflict 
is said to be with the 0 and the daudAts.1 

Generally speaking, the Ossetes are only dimly conscious of а difference 
between salts and daudéie.* Both are simply protective genii in Ossetio 
folklore. However, according to G. G. Bekoyev, who translated and annotated 
the Ossetic texte published in Памятники шщ, the sed is an ‘angel’, the 
dausg * a person who becomes a member of the heavenly host surrounding God, 
‘what in Church language is called an intercessor ’ (pp. 186, п. 22; 138, n. 72). 
This definition is in agreement with the less eoclesiastical use of боші з 
in а Nart tale, where Kurdaltgon, the smith whom Osetio story-tellers some- 
times describe as living in Heaven, sometimes in the realm of the dead, is 
considered to be a dausx.* In the absence of any other definition, it ів as well 
to take seriously this one, which makes of the dausx a ‘ blessed dead in Heaven’. 

Since it has long been recognized that zad, Dig. «sed, derives from Old 
Iranian yazata-, one naturally looks to the range of Old Iranian ideas to which 
yarata- belongs for an explanation of dausg. The notion of a ‘ blessed dead in 
Heaven ' is most nearly rendered in Xerxes’ definition of Old Persian artáean- : 
“The man who behaves according to the law which Ahuramazdah established, 
and worships Ahuramazdah in proper style in acoord with Arta, becomes happy 
while living, and ariaean- when dead’, Datva Insor. 51 ff., of. also 48. Н. W. 
Bailey has pointed out the use of aÁrae with the same meaning in Pahlavi 
texta (Zoroastrian Problems 87, n. 4). It should be noted.that the key to this 
doctrine is to be found in an Avestan passage, Yasna 16,7: ‘ We worship the 
radiant quarters of Aša in which dwell the souls of the dead, the Fravakis 
of the afaeans; the best existence (= Paradise) of the ašavans we worship, 
(which is) light and affording all comforts ’.5 

! v. Dynnik, Hapmexue Охазаныя 248 ff. = Nari Kadédélias 261 ff. 

* Гаму is usually translated as ‘seraph, protective genius’. In Iron Adamon Sfaldistad 
275, n. 75, Digor idawgutss is explained by ‘ isedis '. Miller remarked, Oc. Om, п, 240, that to his 
knowledge neither the individual Uastirdfi, nor any of the other gods were ever celled sad or 
daumg ; however, in the Song of Acsrmuss Ualgergi is referred to as an ad (Ime 128), and а 
group of gods consisting of Uašgergi, White Yella, Good Nikkola, Alfeati, Felvera, and others, 
is more than once collectively described as indie and idaegwios.— Beside the collectively appearing 
dawdéltes there exists an individual genius by the name of Daussg, who, was believed to avert the 
plague. To him a sanctuary was dedicated near Sturdigor (Miller, Oc, Om. п, 291, 283 £.) ; of 
Barduag in the next note, 

* Beside dowmg (Dig. idowmg) we find duag in an Iron text, Пацятҥыкы 10, 715, of. rist 
Bardwag ' god of (= averting ?) illness ' (Dictionary). The development із as in Dig. bowsr: 
Iron bwar ' body’, eto., of. Miller, Ossctiach 17. 

4 Fervisia Sakina Kirdalagonme. Nort emcard, ame: йәй dawdéltimas, —exroldia 
Kirdalagon Satasayl mündmæ ‘Satana sent for Kurdalegon. The Nart were on convivial terms 
with the dawægs, and К. came at Satana’s invitation’, Nari Kadédélis 64. The namo of this 
smith (Oss. bird) contains læg ‘man’ aocordmg to Miller, Ое. Om. 1, 118; on the other hand 
Abayev, Oc. яз. u фольк, 1, 71, starts from the Digor variant Kurd-Ala-Ussrgon (Diotionary, 
708 £), which he analyses as ‘the Alanio smith Wergon ', Wagon corresponding in his opinion 
to Vwlcamws. Kurdalwgon is described by Miller, loo. cfi, as living in Heaven or in the realm 
of the dead, where he forges horseshoes, eto., for the horses of deceased persons. 


* The problem of OPers. artivan- was last discussed by J. Ducheane-Guillemm, Zoroastre, 
130 £, who did not consider the Avestan evidence. 
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I therefore suspect that Iron daweg, Digor tdaueg! represent popular 
mutilations of Middle Ossetio *erdausg,* misinterpreted as containing the 
preverb ær- on the analogy of cases like argom: gom, erhuds : huds, and many 
more. A parallel can perhaps be found in the participial adjectives Iron uændag, 
Digor tsndax ‘ brave, daring, agile, fast’ (cf. Dictionary and Abayev, Oc. s8. 
u фольк. 1, 483), and the denominative (as shown by the past stem) tandin : 

йота ‘to brave, dare’; which Miller, Ossettach 63,2 unconvincingly derived 

from *yantar- * victor’. From the semantic point of view Av. aurvani- ' brave, 
fast’ (Middle Oss. *ewüsmd-) would provide the ideal etymon. Admittedly 
-the initial 4- of the Digor form, which Miller's etymology left unexplained, still 
remains obscure (of. Ossettsch 17 f.).4 

In the case of (s}iausg a special consideration can be adduced to account 
for the assumed development. In common with other preverbs, ær- when 
prefixed to nouns or adjectives that are followed by the copula in the present, 
turns them into virtual past participles fiends. The function of the copula is 
thereby reduced to that of a personal ending, the whole complex acting as an 
intransitive preterit ; cf. e.g. DA he is an idiot’, æs-hæla ( fe-hasla, 
ni-hala) æy ‘he became an idiot’; hazdug dan ‘ lun ni ts-haedug dam 
“I became rich’; darh-wy ‘it is long ^, er-darh-ey ‘it besame long ’.5 Now, 


1 I used to consider, but have abandoned as semantically unsatisfactory, & connexion of 
idawssg with Bogd. wyf’w- ° to endure, persevere ’. This Yorbel stem was somewhat misleadingly 
quoted in GMS § 216. The passage there referred to, M 183, 83, ш tho one from which Henning, 
Sogdioa, р. 8, had quoted vytp'ssy' А. Te ıe only in this compound that wyf'w- occurs in Man, 
Bogd. ; m Buddh. Bogd- we Deve wyf en k pec»evermng ' in P2, 1130, with which Benveniste 
rightly compared pt^w- ‘to endure’; cf. Ohr. pf’wp’sny’ ' Duldersinn ' in ST п, which approxi- 
mates the meaning of Man. wyp'wp'zay'}—I tako this opportunity to point out that М. Benveniste 
was the first to notice, in J As. 1989, 275 f., that B. sw БА in VJ means ‘body’ (of TPS 1945, 
188, п. 4). 

3 Olr. rta- gives Ова. ard ‘oath’ (cf. Bailey apud Е. В. Ceadel, Léterabures of the Йаз 101), 
which becomes serd- when unstressed, cf. ardzórd ‘ confederate '. For the -(a)k(a)- suffix added to 
an -dyan- stem Bogd. on’soq ‘thirsty’ oan perhaps be compared. 

з The form müæadis there quoted by Miller is not to be found m the Dictionary, and seams 
to be due to confusion with alandin ‘to trust’. 

4 Trace of а replacement of the pseudo preverb ær- by the preverb (1)i- in the denominatave 
verb *sriasnd-? (Nowadays, scoordmg to the Dictionary, йарый» takes the proverbe а-, ba-, 
s, and f#-). Buch an explanation cannot, of course, account for the i- of idasung, since no denomi- 
native of this word 1s attested. Ata stretch one may invoke а possible analogical (alliterative) 
influence of i-zædiw, with whom the i-daugwiss are constantly associated in the formule iesdis 
sma idaxgute, which for practical purposes ів a deandea of the mad-wmæ-fid type (af. Miller, 
-Ossctisch 96). 

5 The proverb originally may have belonged to the verb Eames ‘facere’, with whioh the 
corresponding transitive expreasions are formed: si-Amla-bodia ‘he turned (somebody) into 
an idiot’, is-Asedug-bodia ‘he made (someone) rich, he enriched’, sr-darh-kodia ‘he made 
(something) long, he lengthened’. The pseudo intransitive past partactples abstracted from 
such periphrases were treated like real ones : tho lst Bing. Pret. isherdug-dem * I became roh ' 
was formed on ishesdug ‘ become rich’, as ssroud-taes (< *aroud-dæn) ‘I camo, lit. venkus sum’ 
on the past parto. sroud- (Olr. *odyuia-), ог MPers. "md Мут, Sogd. "tym on the past participles 
"ud, ”у4- (Olr. &g(w)ata-) respectively. In the $rd Bing. of the Preterit the copula is usually 
implied (Bogd. "^4, MPers., NPers. amad, eto.), but in Ossetio beside Iron sold. ‘he camo’, 
we more commonly find arctd-t(s), in Digor always sroud-sy ' venus os’; correspondingly in 
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while а man who fe-Asdug-sy ‘became rich’ may subsequently fall into 
poverty, one who at death ‘became blessed’ necessarily remains so for all 
times. There follows that an Ossete saying some centuries ago of his ancestors 
that they *erdaus snos ° are blessed ’, would do full justice to his meaning 
even if he wrongly analysed the etymologically obscure word as *#r-dausy, 
and understood the statement as meaning ‘they became (and therefore are) 
dausg'. Ву mistaking ‘ blessed ’ (*srdausg) for ‘ become blessed  (*eer-dauax) 
he would create a new word for ‘ blessed ' (dau). 

To illustrate the possible background against which we might set the 
world of spirits of Ossetic folklore, which as interpreted by us is somewhat 
reminiscent of late Zoroastrianism, we may pause for a moment to consider 
the mythical dreamland Kris of the Ossetes. As described by B. Gatiev in 
Сборник сведений xasxasckuz eopyaz, vol. Ix (1876), part 9, pp. 26 f., 
Кїз ів a meadow belonging to the dead, which contains wonderful seeds of 
various cereals, as well as of good luck and misfortune. In every village there 
are a number of people who are able to visit Kris in their sleep. Their souls 
leave the sleeping bodies, mount on other people’s horses, dogs, or children, 
and drive them to Ktirts. There the souls alight, pick a handful of the wonder- 
ful seeds, and return home, sometimes pursued by the dead who aim arrows at 
them. Inexperienced souls instead of collecting seeds bring back colds, coughs, 
and fever. Miller was told by his informant Tukkayev that among the Digors 
the region which the souls visited was called Burku; neighbours of ' Burku- 
travellers ’ found it advisable to tie little chains to themselves and their horses, 
to prevent the noctambulant souls from using them as mounts on their journeys 
(Oc. Эт. п, 270). According to another tradition picked up by Shanayev 
and quoted by Miller, .م‎ 272, the destination of the souls was the mountain 
Tatar-Tup. As to Ktirts (on which cf. also the Dictionary s.v.) Miller verified 
with one of his informants that the pronunciation was with 4, and the word was 
distinct from the noun kúrīs, Digor kures ‘ sheaf’. 

Kris recalls the name of the mountain or mountain-range kaoirtsa in 
Yast 19, 6. In the chapter on mountains of the Bundahifn kaotrts (spelt 
kwy(y)Vs, Gt. Bd., 794, Ind. Bd., 12, 25) is the only mountain to be located in 
Eran Vét. Here, then, we may hope to find in Osaetio folklore a direct reference 
to Aryana Va&fah. According to Bartholomae the Avestan form of the name 
represents -*karysea-. If this were the case, there would be no exact parallel 
to show what result should be expected in Ossetic. But kaotrisa- is just as 
Iron both s-qærdig and sqeardtg-i(s) are possible, m Digor only ts-Amsdug-sy. These interesting 


Osetio periphrustio denommatives, as one may call them, have not yet received the systematic 
treatment they deserve, whioh would take into account their complete mflection, and the shades 
of meaning or aspect conferred by various preverbs; cf. provialonally v. Stackelberg, Beüróge ٠ 
sur Syntax des Oasetischen 71 f, Miller, Ossetsch $ 87, 2, Abayev apud Kasayov, Осетинско- 
pycomal словарь 402. 

1 Discounting maldzlg, Dig. wwldsug, ‘ant’ < *maryi-ča-ka- (of. Sogd. sem'wro, GMS $ 247, 
v. also Bailey, BSOAS хп, 664), where apparently ¥ was transferred to the suffix by metathesis. 
The first ы of the Digor form will then be secondary, of. Miller, Ossetvsch § 7, 3, note. 
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likely to bo а erddh: derivative of the name of, say, a region *kusrtsa-, whioh 
may be the one remembered by the Osaetee. 
1 That the ancestors of the Osaetes, the Alani, should have brought to the 
Caucasus the memory of a region of Aryana Vaējah, the homeland of the 
speakers of Avestan (cf. Henning, Zoroaster, 42 f), is в supposition which 
squares well with current views on the subject. The Alani = Áryánas! were 
brought from the area of Lake Aral to the Caucasus by a migratory movement 
which can be dated between А.р. 25 and 35 (cf. T&ubler, Zur Gesohtohte der 
Alanon, Kho 9 (1909), 23 f£). In their seata around Lake Aral (cf. Junge, 
Saka-Studten, Klio, Beiheft хт, N.F., Heft 28 (1939), p. 77), the Alani were 
in contact with Chorasmia, i.e. with at least the northern fringe of the country 
which once was Aryana Vaéjah. It would even seem possible that the tribal 
name Alani = Áryána reflecta a connexion of the tribe with inhabitants, 
or former inhabitants, of Aryana Vas[ah.! Against such a background it 
would not be surprising if the Alani had absorbed a few Zoroastrian notions, 
of which certain popular superstitions of the Ossetes preserve a faint echo. 
To revert to our spirits, if the explanation proposed for the daudétt# can 
be trusted, it is likely that the Оаой ага, replacing an earlier plural of uac 
< yûzš ' spirit, genius ', occupied in the divine hierarchy of the early Ossetes 
an intermediate position between gods (yazaias) on the one side, and men 
raised to heavenly bliss (afavans) on the other. The tendency we noticed earlier 
(p. 482 £.), to identify the Сао айв with gods rather than with blessed men (as 
we take the баид ів to be), is counterbalanced by the Ossetic replacement of 


7 Abayev, in an article published in 1927 and reprinted in Oe, яз. u фоль 1, 248, ingeniously 
finds the tribal name üryüxa- in the allow smell by which the man-cater of an Ossetio 
fable recognizes the presence in his house of the hidden ' Al&nic' hero. On the other hand, 
Abayev dimmiases the long-cherhed view that the Owsetio name of the Ossetes, Ir, Iron, Digor 
Ires, representa Olr. arya-. It is true, as he says, that -ry- should have resulted m J(I)., to judge 
by nol > магуа-, dasllag < *adary&ka-, eto. But the inital + in both Iron and'Digor is best 
explained as a palatalized a-, of. inna ‘other’ (< anya-) in both dialecta, It is poesible that the 
ancient ethnicon arya- survived bemde the phonologically correctly developed ala-, and became 
ira- at a time when r was no longer affected by a following y. Note that among the Sarmato- 
Alanio names we find not only 'AX&apóos < “arya-edafra-, but also “Hpaxas (chief interpreter 
of the Alans, beginning of 8rd cent. A.D.) < *aryaka-, beside the archalo ’Aprapdgans, oto. 

* Bugh was the opinior! of Andreas as summarmed by E. Mayer, Geschichte des Alieriuma, 
4th ed., 1, 2, p. 808, § 572 n. : ‘ Aryanom vadJ6 identifimert Andreas wohl richtig mit Chvaresm, 
dem Hexmatland der Alanen oder Osseten, an dem der Ariername spemell haftete '. One cannot, 
of course, identify the Alani with the Aryans-Vabjahians 1f one accepts the view, as we do, that 
the latter wore the speakers of Avestan. But the gist of Andreas’ theory cen be maintained by 
assuming, for instance, that the tribes (of the Aorsoi confederacy ? of. Ptolemy's Alanorsoi, 
and у. Junge, op. ctt., 78 f.) that were duo to become known as Alani, had fallen under the sway 
of an Aryana-Vadjehian class of rulers, whose ethnical name they adopted at tho beginning of our 
era. If the Alani aro actually Aorsol renamed, then As, the medieval name of the Oesetes, which 
Боев back to older *Ars- (v. Bailey, BSOAS x10, 135 f), is most likely a later form of Aors(ci) 
(as seen by О. Maenchen-Helten, J408 1945, 78 f., who, however, proceeded with too broad a 
sweep), despite the obvious phonological difficulties. We may remember that а replacement of 
-aor- by -ar-, which is puxxling despite Marquart, Frondabr, 156, and Schaeder, Iranica 50, 
also took place in the name of the almost certamly identical Baoromatai : Sarmatai, tho predeoee- 
sors of the Aorsol-Alani, and remote ancestors of the Onsetes. 
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the Christian epithet ‘Saint’ by мао in Сао а and Uaskergi ; such a replace- 
ment implies а somewhat closer affinity of the uac with the dauex as interpreted 
by us, than with the ze. It is only natural that Ossetio opinion should have 
hesitated over the precise definition of the nature of a spirit or genius. 

If our conclusion on the meaning and origin of uao is correct, the relation 
of Word and Spirit in Iranian thought will be seen in a new perspective. It has 
been assumed that MPers. w'zá came to mean ‘spirit’ under the influence of 
the Gnostic or Christian Logos (cf. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems, 119). We 
have seen that а similar assumption has bean made for Oss. uac. But firstly 
the Gnostic or Christian Logos does not seem to have meant ‘ spirit’ in the 
sense ofa genius that goes about and talks or acts. Secondly there is no evidence 
that the ancestors of the Ossetes indulged in Gnostic speculation. Lastly, the 
Osastic use of uac cannot very well be attributed to the Christian use of Logos, 
since no Christian would ever use the word logos to denote a saint. If then 
the meaning of Oss. чао is independent of the Gnostic or Christian Logos, 
one may well doubt that even the Middle Persian and Parthian use of قم‎ 
and wo- respectively, was due to Gnostic or Christian influence. Should we not 
regard as genuinely Iranian, rather than due to foreign Logos speculation, 
a development whose result becomes apparent to us both in Western Middle 
Tranian and in Ossetic ? It would seem reasonable to conclude that the semantic 
transition from Word, or Votoe, to Spirit, was a development mherent in the 
meaning of the Old Iranian word ойт}, wāčam. 

To end, we may attempt to sort out as follows the Ossetio words and names 
which may be connected with Olr. ,قم‎ noting that the formal difference 
between the ancient Nom. and Acc. was apparently made to serve the semantic 
distinction between the two main connotations of the word ‘ spirit ’ : 

(А) Old Iranian ,تعقم‎ Nom. Sing. 
(a) * Word’: uao ‘news’ (the meaning ‘ word’ given by Abayev (v. above, 
р. 478) is not found in the Dictionary), plur. uacte ; uaoqud ‘ news’ 
(lit. * news-thought’); with e generalized from the position before 
voiceless stops (cf. (b)), uas ‘sermon’. 
(b) ‘Spirit: supernatural personality’: Uao in Uaoilla and Гао Nikkola ; 
Тао, n. pr. (of. Dauæg as n.pr. of a genius, p. 483, n. 2) ; with secondary 
s Uaskergt, Uas Totur, possibly also the asseverations uastæn (p. 482, 
n. 2) and шавем (р. 488, n. 2); Uaoamongw, Acamongs (the form 
(U)ac/siamongs is probably analogical to Uacirozs below), name of a 
magical cup (above, p. 479, n. 1) also called simply Amonga ‘ the 
Exposer ’, lit. ‘ the Spirit Exposer ’, of. Гао а = ‘ the Spirit Illa ; 
Digor waco rozs (which I take to be a compound with the compound 
vowel -a, сЁ. ender-s-bon, fid-s-bon), quoted in the Dictionary, 
8.v. uao, from the Song of Acoma, line 126, ‘light of a supernatural 
. being = supernatural light’; Uacruzs, Aciruzs, Dig. Uaovrozs, n.pr., 
“having the light of a supernatural being’; Digor uacazassam (not 
in Dict.: æ duum uacazessam congebel ‘on his two powerful arms’, 
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Памятники п, 49%) ‘having the grasp of a supernatural being 
= of supernatural grasp ’. 
(B) Old Iranian wûšam, Aco. Sing. і 

(а) ‘ Word’: uadzam (Dative) ‘ proverb’ in the expression quoted above, 
р. 479, from Abayev ; uadzimis ' sharp-witted ; poetry’, lit. ‘inventor, 
invention, of words’, of. BSOAS xiv, 485; wadseftawm ' conjura- 
tion, curse’ may be interpreted as ‘imposition’ either ‘of the 
word ’ or ‘of the spirit’, with a pejorative connotation which pre- 
sumably is absent in the n.pr. Uadessftaue. 

(b) Spirit: the animating principle, as opposed to body or matter (no 
more than this meaning need be attributed to Parth. w’o(’fryd) 
кыны оша р. 479): uadelg, Digor auadeug, ‘fainted, ш a 
swoon’, lit. ‘ without spirit ’1; uadzavard, uadzoward ‘ H 


lit. * whose spirit is laid low’; possibly wadzaftauss, see (a), con- 
ceivably also the asseveration adio А ы 


Other words discussed in this article: 


0 وموصعد‎ 488 n. 2 Gr. Аогвоі 486 n. 2 0 wusndin 484 n. 3 
0 sdonug 488 n. 2 ОП. araéni- 481 n. 4 Av.  &urvant- 484 

0 xin 481 n. 4 0 ard 484 n. 2 юууатв 482 

s i 481 0 erdrord 484 n. 2 Sogd. 'wyr- 480 n. 8 

v 488 0 югпиетїп 481 n. 4 Bogd. 

Lat. Alani 486 OP. art&van- 483 Sogd. "wxwno 481 

О. allon 486 n. 1 Olr. arya- 488 n. 1 0 гап 481 n. 4 
0 elmerin 481 п. 4 Ar. As 486n.2 0 sxainun 1 
Sogd. 'nxwno 490 f. Av.  akavan- 488 Bogd. 'xwno 480 f. 


1 Tho loes of the privative particle is known to my Digor friend also in doneg (Dictionary 
ошу adonug, idonug, beside Iron dois) ' thirsty ' (lrt. ‘ without water’), and sormag (Dictionary 
only exxormag) ‘hungry’ (lit. 'without food’). Initial æ is ано lost in суву ‘in truth’, 
Цаиятигыки, п, 999 < mongey. 

* On p. 1250 the Dictionary has the following enigmatio entry: wadssss (== казат, мааке», 
somizn) adv. " not for nothing, if only (< I swear ?)'. Unfortunately no examples are given. 
Uassssn and somisn ought to mean ' for (= upon 1) oath’. Hence магам and wadrem are oon- 
oeivably ameverations in the singular, both inaccurately abstracted from the plural «asten 
* by the Spirits’ (оп which v. above, p. 482, n. 2) : мазан with analogical s instead of expected c 
(o£ маз, ‘sermon ' (А) (a) above), wadzer ‘ by the (= my) spint’ with a shift to the other oon- 
‘notation of the word ' spirit ’. 

s Two further words have been tentatively connected with мао, no doubt wrongly. In Oc, Om, 
т, 119, 161, Miller compared the name Uaszo, and his Dictionary has а reference to wads, маз, 
under the entry was. Сачко was the name of a sanctuary at Kani. The name of the god to whom 
the sanctuary was dedicated appears in the formula Uasxo da ease ‘ U. is (or may U. be) your 
guest’. Miller analysed the name as Uas-xo, but who, or what, is zo ? In the Kabard epos oaths 
aro sworn by Uaero-bom, and in one of the Kabard Nart tales (Поры, Кабардынский епос, 
Moscow, 1951, p. 384) the god Ua&co is himself the curser. One might therefore suppose that tho 
name ıs connected with the Oss, noun жалеа ‘oath’. However, M. E. Talpa, Кабардынскыд 
фольклор, Moacow-Leningrad, 1936, p. 688, offered a Kaberd etymology of Uasxo: wafa 
, ` sky ' + ко blue’. As to «as, apart from the difficulty of explaining the z,.the meaning ‘ prayer, 
&dmonition' which the Dictionary assigns to it, scarcely sults the one context in which i5 ів 
quoted, Hausrenecu 0,116 99 ; there, a being who first appears as a beer, later turns out to be а 
religious man: ye ba leg мекан аййзу mma тоісои юу ваіт маз levardia ‘he was such 
a man that he gave «as from inside the room towards the outaide '. Аб а guess one might say that 
was dsxij« here means ‘to radiate light’. 
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PREPOSITIONS AND PERSONAL AFFIXES 
IN SOUTHERN KURDISH ! 


By C. J. EDMONDS 


I. Tun PERSONAL AFFIXES 


THE following table shows : in columns 1 and 2 two separate series of 
]. personal affixes; in column 3 the present tense of the verb ‘to Бе’; 
in column 4 the personal inflexions of the present tenses of all other verbs ; 
and in column 5 the personal pronouns in their separable forma. 


F^ ms 

1 2 3 4 Б 

Present Personal 

Pers. Pronominal | Subjective | Tense Verb | Inflexions All | Separable 
Affixea ‚ Атев ‘to be’ | Present Tenses | Pronouns 


1 4m | سر‎ (im (йт min 














2 40. | 7ه‎ 40 (i) to 
‘8 -Y = -(y)«t) -Kt), -a(t) ev, eve 

1 -man -yn -yn -yn ёте 

2 tan (tn -(#)% -())n doe 

3 -yan {n 49% (n ewan, avane 








Norm.— The neutral vowel shown in brackets (i), wherever it appears, is inserted when the 
word to which the affix is attached ends m a consonant and the affix is not immediately followed 
by a vowel in close liaison. The ¢ shown in brackets after the y of the 2nd pers. sing. їп columns 
2, 8, and 4 may always be written ; it must be written when the affix is immediately followed by 
а vowel in close Haison, and also in certain cases where it is necessary to prevent confusion with 
y of the 3rd pers. sing. in column 1. The y shown in braoketa before the e of the &rd pers. sing. 
in column 3 must be inserted when the preceding word ends m а vowel; the ؛‎ shown in brackets 
after this в is Inserted before the preposition є, the postposttion 4, or the verbal suffix exe. The 
i shown in brackets after the inflexions -4 and -a of the 8rd pers. smg. in column 4 may always 
be written ; it must be written when a vowel follows in close liaison. When the -y of the 2nd pers. 
sing. and the -уж of the lsb pers. plur. follow a vowel they combine with the vowel to form a single 
syllable. 


1 The system of writing Kurdish in Roman script here used is that given in the second of two 
papers which I published in the JRAS some years ago: ‘Suggestions for the use of 
Latin Character in the Writing of Kurdish’ (January, 1981), and ' Some Developments in the 
"Use of Latin Character for the Writing of Kurdish’ (July, 1988). For the present purpose it 
will be sufficient to explain that all the consonants have approximately their English values 
except that з represents رخ‎ o and j have their modern Turkish values of English j and French j 
respectively, and the digraphs ГА and rh represent а velar | and a rolled r which are carefully 
distinguished from ordinary land ; of the vowels, a, o, б, and € (the open sound, not the diphthong 
which is written ey) are always long, i ів a neutral vowel, y is pure short + as well as the consonant, 
« is always short; long i and long м are represented respectively by ty and sw (yi and ww after 
a vowel). Hyphens have been freely used to seperate the component parts of words ordinarily 
written together in order to make the argument as olear as possible. 

Senator Taufiq Wahbi Beg, my debt to whom in connexion with my Kurdish studies at all 
stages I cannot acknowledge too often, has kindly read through this paper and sent mo some 
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2. A characteristic of the pronominal affixes of series 1 is that they are always 
under an impulsion, alike in all their functions, to find as early as possible in 
the sentence an eligible word or phrase to which they can attach themselves, 
even if this involves abandoning the words with which they are logically most 
closely connected ; each of these affixes may be used :— 

(а) As the personal inflexion in the past tenses of transitive verbs. 

(b) Ава pronoun standing in the genitive relation to a noun or to another 
pronoun, 

(c) In а sentence the varb of which is in the present tense or, if it is 
in the past tense, is intransitive :— 

(1) Ав а genitive pronoun transferred from the word to which it 
is related to а word earlier in the sentence 
(ii) Ава pronoun indicating the direct object ٠ 
(ai) Ава pronoun indicating the indirect object 
(iv) As a pronoun governed by and attached to a preposition 
(у) As a pronoun governed by a preposition, but attached to a 
word earlier in the sentence 

3. It will be observed that the affixes given in column 2 correspond with 
those given in columns 3 and 4 except in the 3rd pers. sing! In addition to the 
functions shown in columns 3 and 4, where they correspond, each of the affixes 
shown in column 2 may be used :— 

(a) As the personal inflexion in the past tenses, other than the perfect 
Indicative, of intransitive verbs. 

(5) In а sentence the verb of which is transitive and in a past tense to 
perform the followmg functions (expressed in terms of the English 
sentence, see $ 43) :— 

(i) To indicate the direct object 
(ш) To mdicate the indirect object 
(ui) Use with в preposition 
(iv) Use im the genitive relation 


4, The present tense of the verb ‘ to be’ (column 3) is affixed to the perfect 
participle to form the perfect indicative tense of intransitmre verbs. 


5. The pronouns in their separable forms (column 5) may be used to perform 
any function of a noun but, unleas emphasis is intended, it is generally more 
idiomatic to use the affixes. 


comments by post. It has not been possible to discuss them with him personally and on two 
points of substance I have preferred. to give hus views in footnotes rather then seek to recest my 
orginal paragraphs, І have to thank him also for establishing the rule given in § 49 (my own 
recorded examples being insufficient to formulate it with oonfldenoe) and for some additional 
examples elsewhere. І am also indebted to Professor W. B. Henning for valuable criticisms and 
suggestions, especially in connexion with certam problems of terminology. 

1 I am fully aware that the afres given in column 2 are identical with tho verb ‘to be', 
but for the reasons given in § 43 below it is convenlent to show them ın a separate column. 
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П. Tus VERB 


6. The following table gives an abridged paradigm of в transitive verb of 
the lst conjugation. 











girtin to take | 
Pres. stem gir- Past stem gørt- Perfect participle girt-uw 
Past Past Past | 
Present Historic Imperfect Perfect Perfect 
Indicative 
1. e-gr-m giam > e-m-girt giri-uv-m-e -| girti-bu-m 
2. e-gr-y(t) girt- etgiri girin- giri-bu-t 
3. e-gr-é(t) giri oygi giri-uso-y-e girii-bu-y 
1. egr-yn giri-mon e-man-gut gyri-uvo-man-e | gtrit-bu-man 
2. e-grn gurt-tan edan-gyri gwiwan-e | girti-bu-tan 
3. e-gr-i girt-yan e-yan-giri girt-uw-yan-e | girti-bu-yan 
Subpunotive , 
1. bt-gr-im — bi-m-giri-aye | girtt-bét-im girii-bu-m- 








Imperative | bi-gr-e, bi-gr-n 


7. The following table gives an abridged paradigm of an intransitive verb 
of the Ist conjugation. 




















kew-tin to fall 
Pres. stem kew- Past stem kawt- Perfect participle kewt-wo0 
Past Past Past 
Present Historic Imperfect Perfect Perfect 
| تيك‎ eS 
i Indvoative 
Т. e-keu-m kewi-m امومع م‎ | kevi-uv-m kewit-bu-m 
2. e-kev-y(t) kewt-t(t) e-kewi-y(t) kewi-u-y(t) kewi-bu-y(t) 
3. e-kew-é(t) kowt e-kewt kewt-us-¢(t) 
1. e-kov-yn kewt-yn e-kewi-yn kewi-us-yn kewii-bu-yn 
2. e-kow-in kewtin e-kowi-in kewi-uso-n kewis-bu-^ 
3. e-kew-in kewtin e-kewi-in keyi-uno-n kewh-bu-n 
Subjunotive 
1. bi-kew-4m — bi-kewi-im-aye | kevoti-b-m kewit-bu-m- 
eto eto. eto. aye eto 








1 Imperative — bi-kew-e, bi-kew-in 
, Norm.—tThe present tense is used to express the futuro also. 
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8. A suffix رمم‎ to be distinguished from the similar suffix used with 
prepositions (§ 13), is attached to many verbs ; in some cases it is constant, in 
others it is added to indicate repetition, return, eto. 

9. The negative is expressed by prefixes: that of the present indicative 
is na-; that of the other tenses of the indicative and of all tenses of the sub- 
junctive ів ме-; that of the imperative is me-. The negative of the present tense 
of the verb ‘to be’ is formed by attaching the affixes shown in § 1 column 8 
to the prefix w4y-. The negative prefix displaces the tense and subjunctive 
particles e- and bt- except in the past imperfect indicative, where the negative 
prefix precedes the tense particle. 

10. The following list shows, by conjugations, the principal parts of all 
verbs used in the examples given in this paper. 











Perfect 
Infinitive English Pres. Stem | Past Stem Participle 











ohegand- ohegqand-ww 
geysshi- geyseht-uso 
girt- gort- 
hat- - | ha-no 
hawyshi- 

héshi- hésht-AMo 
مسدييم] ممع‎ 
kird- kird-uw 
nard- nard-uw 
nust- nusi- 
тилогап4- nuweand-uw 
rhoyishi- rhoytsht-uw 
send- send-uw 
suvtand- suwiand-uw 
wu- WUR- 
diy- diy 
drhsg- drMy-o 
ge. ٠ | genu 
prany- purga 
fhoyi- rhoyt-o 
таму- raniy-w 
da- da-w 
héna- héna-w 
na- naw 
westa- westa-w 
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III. Tae бӨгмргЕ PREPOSITIONS 


11. Prepositions are simple or compound. As in all languages the selection 
of the preposition for use in any particular context is highly idiomatic; in 
a short paper only a general indication of their meanings can be given. 

12. The simple prepositions are: bê, ta; bo, e; be, le. 

13. The suffixes -da (-а) and -ewe may be attached to the noun, pronoun, 
or phrase governed by certain of the prepositions, and serve to define the 
meaning more precisely. The first e of -ewe is elided after a vowel, except у, ty. 

14. bé ‘ without’ and ta ‘ав far as, till’, do not take either suffix. They 
cannot be used in conjunction with any of the affixes and are not discussed 
further in this paper. 

15. bo without a suffix means ‘to, for’, and is often interchangeable 
with e and be; used with the suffix -ewe it means ‘towards’; it is not used 
with -da :— 


` Chuw bo la y asinger He went to the blacksmith’s. 
Diyariy-ék e-hén-im bo bawk-im I shall bring а preeent for my 
father. 
Bo bax-ewe e-rhoyi He was going towards the orchard. 


16. e is always attached as an enclitic to a verb of motion, giving, etc. 
Without а suffix it means ‘to’ and is also used to introduce a predicative 
noun; with the suffix -ewe it means ‘into’; it is not used with the suffix -da. 
In the Roman script I write it separately to distinguish it from the many other 
-e suffixes. Examples :— 


Geyisht-in e koshk y Pasha They came to the Pasha’s palace. 
` Derman e-de-yn e nexosh-ek-an We shall give medicine to the 
patiente. 
R-b-8t e pyaw He will become a man. 
E-ch-tt e eahkewt-eke-' we He goee into the cave. 


-17: be without a suffix means ‘to, by, by means of’ and is also used to 
introduce a predicative noun or adjective ; with the suffix -da it means ' across, 
` through’; with the guffix -ewe it means ‘ with, on to, according to’. The e of 
be is elided before the e of the demonstrative adjectives, the demonstrative 
pronouns and the separable pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing. Examples :— 


Be Babekr bi-lhé ke bi-rhw-a Tell Babekr to go. 

B'em cuwr-e tewaw bu It ended in this way. 

Be Baram na-k-r-à , Bahram is not capable of doing 
this (lit. it will not be done by 
Bahram). 

Buw be serek He became President. 

Хо-у e-k-a be nust-uw He pretends to be asleep. 

Be serban-da rha e-k-a He escapes across the roof. 


Be naw-ek-an-da diyur-e It is clear from the names. 
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BSing-eke bi-chegén-e be diywar- Drive the stake into the wall. 


eke-da 

Nexsh-eke bi-nuwsén-e bediywar- ^ Stick the picture on the wall. 
eke-"we 

Shar-eke be naw y Sleyman We shall name the town after 
Pasha- we naw e-né-yn Sulaiman Pasha. 


18. le without a suffix means ‘at’ (a place) or ‘at’ (indicating the object 
of a gesture, eto.) and is used idiomatioally in many other senses; with the 
suffix -da it means ‘in’; with the suffix -ewe it means ‘from’ and also ‘at’ 
(indicating relative position). The e of le is elided like the e of be and also before 
the é of ére (here). Examples :— 


Le kó-ye ? le Beghda-ye Whereishe ؟‎ Heisat Baghdad. 

Rhojbaah le dost-ek-an-y e-ka He wishes his friends ‘Good 
morning '. 

Le ash-eke-da kes niy-e There is nobody in the mill. 

Le malh у drawsé-m-ewe e-hat-im І was coming from my neigh- 
bour’s house. 

L’ew la y shar-ewe bax zor-e Orchards are numerous on the 


other side of the town. 

19. А simple preposition de is still heard in the Mukri dialect but has 
disappeared almost entirely from the language of Sulaimani; its functions 
without a suffix and with the suffix -da are performed by le, and those with the 
suffix -ewe by e:— 

Tifeng de ahan-y de-ke-n = tifeng They shoulder (their) rifles. 
le shan e-ke-n 

De shar y Ghezne-y-da de-gerh-a He used to wander about in the 
= le shar y Ghezne-da e-gerh-a oity of Ghazna. 

Chuw de qelha-y-ewe = ohuw e Не went into the castle. 
qelha-’we 

Note.—The -y after shan, Ghezne, and gelha in the examples of Mukri is the 
oblique case ending which has almost completely disappeared from the language 
of Bulaimani. mE 

20. It is to be noted that certain nouns of plaoe end in ewe. Whatever 
the origin of this termination it is now considered to be an integral part of the 
word and must not be confused with the suffix. Such names are: derewe 
‘exterior’, juwrewe and nawewe ‘interior’, malhewe ‘home’, serewe ‘top’, 
eto. :— 


Weziyr y derewe Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Malhewe xosh-e Home is sweet. 

Chuw e malhewe He went home. 

Chuw e malh-eke-’we He went into the house. 


21. The prepositions pé and lê correspond respectively to be and le. These 
forms must be used when the preposition governs a pronoun expressed in the 
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affix form. They are not necessarily placed in juxtaposition with the affix 
and may come before or after it in the sentence. ° The suffixes -da and -owe 
may be retained, but are dispensed with more readily than with the prepositions 
in their original form. 

22. In similar circumstances the preposition e becomes ё; but like e it 
must always be attached to a verb. It is therefore always a postposition and 
comes at the end of the sentence. It cannot be used with the suffix -ewe. If 
it follows a vowel it is written and pronounced уё. In the Roman script I write 
it separately on the analogy of e. 

23. There is also a preposition té1 which in the manner of ita use resembles 
pê and lê. tê and not lê is used to represent le in some of its meanings without 8 
suffix, and always to represent le with the suffix -da. Owing to the restriction 
of é to the end of the sentence it is often convenient to use tê, with or without the 
suffix -ewe, to represent e. i 

24, bo does not change ita form when used with the pronominal affixes 
but in all other respects may be used exactly like pé, رقا‎ and t£. 


IV. Tee COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 


25. There are two compound prepositions each composed of two single 
prepositions joined together ; the meaning hardly differs from that of the second 
component: be-bé ‘ without’, and le-bo ' for’. 

26. The compound preposition le-gelÀ ‘ with ’, is treated as a simple preposi- 
tion; without change of form it may be used in the same way as рё, ê, and 
tê (вее 55 38 and 48 below); it is generally followed by the suffix -da :— 

Legelh bra-m-a be rhé-we e І was going along the road with 
rhoyisht-yn my brother. (Note the plural 
verb.) 

legelh is مه‎ written and pronounced, unlike the word gel, meaning ‘ a number 
of’, which is seen in the indefinite adjective gel-é ‘many’, and in nouns of 
assembly such as mé-gel ' flock of ewes’, keshtsy-gel ‘fleet’, eto. The origin 
of the two words is по doubt the same but gel has no separate existence in 
this form. 

27. Most compound prepositions are formed of a simple preposition com- 
bined with a noun, most commonly a noun of place; the noun or phrase 
governed is not linked to the compound preposition by izifa ; it is followed 
by the appropriate suffix. Such compound prepositions are very numerous ; 
five examples will suffice to illustrate their use :— 


Rha e-ke-n e-palh asinger They will run away to the black- 
smith’s (side). ‘ 
Chuw e-naw eahkewt-eke-" we He went into the (inside of the) 
' cave. 


1 I should have been tempted to link té with obsolete de ($ 19) on the analogy of pé with be, 
but Taufiq Beg does not consider that there is any connexion, 
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Be-ser wulhat y Bebe-da rhoyi He went across (the top of) 
Baban territory. 
Le-jér léfe-ke-’we hat e derewe He came out from under the 
| quilt. 
Le-niziyk bax-oke-’we e-gerha-yn We were wandering about near 
the orchard. 


28. Such nouns are sometimes used alone with a prepositional meaning :— 
Nizyk bawk-y-ewe rha westa-bu Не was standing near his father. 
Kisht-u-kalh-yan jér aw buw Their crope were flooded (became 

under water). 

29. pé, lê, tê, and ê are not used to form compound prepositions. 


V. Тнв PRONOMINAL АтутхЕЗ (SERIES 1) 


30. The use of the affixes of the first series as personal inflexions in the 
past tenses of transitive verbe (§ 2 (a)) is shown in the paradigm and is further 
discussed in § 44-8 below. 

31. The use of these affixes as pronouns in the genitive relation (§ 2 (b)) 
is quite straightforward; they may be attached to a noun in ite simple form, 
or to a noun already carrying the indefinite article -#&, the definite article -eke, 
the plural suffixes -an or -ek-an, or the suffix -(y)e always attached to a word, 
от the last word of a phrase, governed by the demonstrative adjectives :— 


Azayi-tan Your bravery. 
Dost-ék-im À friend of mine. 
Deng-eke-y i The sound of it. 
Kitéb-ek-an-yan _ Their books. 
Em-emustiyle-ye-m This my ring. 
Spas-yan e-k-a He thanks them. 


32. In the following examples the affix has moved forward from its natural 
position in order to attach itself to an eligible word earlier in the sentence 
(§ 2 (0) (9) :— 

Em pare-ye-t le kö w chon ching Where and how has this money 
kewt-uw-e come into your hands 1 
Baram-yan bra-ye Bahram is their brother. 

33. When a pronominal affix is used to exprees the direct object of a transi- 
tive verb in the present tense (§ 2 (o) (ii)) it is attached to an eligible word or 
phrase as far forward in the sentence as possible. Such eligible words and 
phrases include: nouns used with an auxiliary like kirdin to form compound 
verbs, predicative nouns and adjectives, prepositional phrases especially 
those indicating the indirect object and some other adverbs or adverbial 
phrases forming an integral and necessary part of the sentence, the short 
adverbs like Ael ‘up’, da ‘down’, rha ‘along’, der ‘out’, wer ‘back’, eto. 
regularly used to form compound verbs, the negative particles, and the tanse 
particles. Examples :— 
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Bang-y e-ke-yn 

Be cnoke-y e-zan-4 
Pirhchek-man e-k-a 
Be Babekr-y e-lh8-m 
Bo-tan-y bang e-ke-m 
Be of-yan e-hélh-yn 
Helh-man e-gr-ó 
Na-tan-gr-yn 
E-y-gr-in 

Bi-yan-gr-e 


We shall call him. 

He takes him for a jinni. 
He arms us. 

I shall say it to Babekr. 

I shall call bim for you. 

We shall leave them behind. 
He picks us up. 

We shall not take you (pl.). 
They (you pl.) take him. 
Take them. 


34. The use of a pronominal affix to express an indirect object without the 
help of в preposition or postposition ($ 2 (o) (ii)) is таге; ib oocurs most 
frequently with the verb dan ‘to give’ :— 

Tika le bawk-y e-k-a ke rhoj-ák He requests his father to give 


mawe-y bi-da 


him a day’s grace. 


35. If the preposition ів the first word of the sentence the pronominal 
affix is attached to it ; otherwise the preposition follows it (§§ 2 (0) (iv) and (¥), 


91-4, 26); the following examples may be compared 


with corresponding 


examples in Part III above—(a) with § 15, (b) (о) (d) with § 17, (e) (J) (9) 


with $ 18, (A) (j) (А) with § 16 :— 
(a) Ew diyariy-e y bo-y hat 
Diyariy-ák-tan bo e-hén-yn 
(b) Pé-y bi-Ihé ke bi-rhw-a 
Her wushe-yék-y pê e-Ihé-m 
(с) Her chende хот berz-e, pê-y-da 
Tha e-k-& 
Kabra-ke-y pé-da rha e-k-a 
(d) Ew nexsh-e y pé-y-ewe nuwsén- 
IB-W-e 
Hiych nexgh-ék-y pé-’we niy-e 
(e) Lé-yan rhojbash e-k-a 
Rhojbash-yan 18 e-k-a 
(f) Té-y-da kes niy-e 
Кев-у té-da niy-e ‚ 
(g) L&-y-ewe e-hat-im e der 
Jin-tk-y 16 e-hat e der 
(h) Té-y mecho 
fime-y tê na-ch-yn 
(j) T&-y-ewe قطمه‎ 
Ême-y té-’we na-ch-yn 
(k) E-t-ge-m ё 


Derman-yan e-de-yn ё 


That present which came for him. 

We shall bring а present for you. 

Tell him to go. 

І shall say only one word to him. 

Although it is very high he 
escapes across it. 

The fellow escapes across it. 

That picture which has been 
stuck on it. 

There is no picture on it. 

He wishes them ‘ Good morning ’. 

He wishes them ‘ Good morning ’. 

There is nobody in it. 

There is nobody in it. 

I was coming out from it. 

A woman was coming out from it. 

Do not go there (to it). 

We shall not go there. 

Не goes into it. 

We shall not go mto it. 

I shall catch you up (arrive to 
you). 

We shall give medicine to them. 
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36. 8 is sometimes used without a pronoun with the meaning ‘ thither ' :— 
Geyisht-im 6 1 arrived there. 
Chu-yn 8 We went there. 
37. pê, lé, and té are used with the pronoun yek, one (which often has a 
reciprocal meaning, one another, each other) and form the combinations 
pêk, lêk, and têk :— 


Pék-ewe (be yek-ewe) Together. 
Pék (be yek) hénan To contrive (bring together). 
Lék (le yek) có buwnewe To separate (intr.). 
Ték (le yek) dan To destroy (strike apart). 
a Ték (e yek) geyishtin To agree (come together). 


38. The following examples illustrate the use of legelh (cf. § 26) with the 
pronominal affixes and with the pronoun yek :— 


Legelh-man-a hati-bu He had come with us. 
Félhbazty-man legelh-a e-k-a He is behaving deceitfully with us. 
Legelh yek dost bun They were friendly with each other. 


39. A simple preposition and a noun may often be written either together 
to form в compound preposition or separately to constitute a prepositional 
phrase, without appreciable difference of meaning :— 


Rha e-ka be ser y ban-eke-da ; 

Rha e-ka be-ser ban-eke-da ; 
or in this case, since ban and serban are used indifferently with the same 
meaning :— : 

Rha e-ka be serban-eke-da ; 

Rha e-ka beser serban-eke-da : 


all meaning ‘ He escapes across the roof-top ’. 
40. The noun component of a compound preposition or prepositional 
phrase may be used alone in conjunction with а pronominal affix (cf. § 28) :— 


La-m (= le la-m) wa-ye Ке... I think that .. . (lit. on my 
side it is thus that . . .). 
Diyarty’ gurg-eke-y la (— le la) The wolf's present was more 
xoshtir bu acceptable to him (lit. on his 
side). 


ҮІ. Tæ» Өоруҥотгев AFFIXES (SERIES 2) 


41. The use of the affixes of the second series as the personal inflexions 
of the past tenses of intransitive verbs (other than the perfect indicative) 
(8 3 (a)) is shown in the paradigm and many of the foregoing examples. 

42. The final -e of the perfect tense is often omitted when it would immedi- 
ately follow an affix of series 2; it is, however, retained if the verb has the 
suffix -ewe or is followed by the postposition #. 

43. In all the examples given hitherto in this paper the verb has been either 
intransitive or, if transitive, in the present tense. The peculiar construction, 
characteristic of all pure Kurdish dialects, of sentances having a transitive 
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verb in a past tense—the so-called passive construction—presents many 
difficulties of exposition. In the following paragraphs I have found it convenient 
to approach the subject from the standpomt of the speaker of English who wishes 
to express his thought in Kurdish ; references to ‘ object’, ‘ indirect object’, 
‘ pronoun governed by a preposition ’, eto., are therefore to be understood as 
applying to the parts of the sentence as they would be in the active construction 
of the English and not to the grammatical status of the equivalents in the passive 
construction of the Kurdish. 

44. When a sentence consists of (a) a simple positive transitive verb in 
one of the past tenses that has no mood or tense particle and (b) & pronoun 
as the ‘direct object’, this ‘object’ is represented by a subjective suffix ° 
(series 2) which follows and is attached to the inflexion (which expresses or 
resumes the agent and must be of series 1), except when the agent is in the 3rd 
pers. sing. ; in this case the inflexion follows and is attached to the affix denoting 
the ‘object’. Since in series 2 an affix of the 3rd. pers. sing. is wanting, the 
‘object’ ‘him’, ‘her’, ‘it’, cannot be expressed and must be understood. 
Examples :— 


Min girt-im-y(t) I took you (sing.). 

To girt-uw-t-yn You (sing.) have taken us. 
Ew girti-bu-yt-y He had taken you (sing.). 
fime girt-man-in We took you (pl.) or them. 
Êwe girt-uw-ten-e You have taken (him). 
Ewan girti-bu-yan-im They had taken me. 


45. The passive construction is seen in ite simplest form in sentences such 
as :— 


Baram diz-eke-y girt Bahram seized the thief. 
Chiy-tan diy-w-e What have you seen 1 
Dé-y-eke y bawk-im-yansuwtand They burnt my father’s village. 
Ke b'eme-y zanty When he peroeived this (pé 


zaniyn == to perceive). 
The inflexion which expresses or resumes the agent has, under the usual 
impulsion, moved forward and attached itself to the ‘ direct object ’. 

46. If the verb ig a compound consisting of a noun and an auxiliary like 
kirdin ‘to make, to do’, and the ‘ direct object’ is a pronoun, the inflexion 
is thrown forward on to the noun element of the compound and the subjective 
affix is attached to the verb :— 

Baram bang-y kird-yn Bahram called us. 

47, If there is no noun of either of these two kinds the inflexion may be 
thrown forward (where there is more than one alternative in the following 
order of preference) on to :— 

(a) A predicative noun (which will generally be preceded by the preposition 
be (see 5 17)), or a predicative adjective :— 

Be cnoke-man zaniy We took (him) for a jinni. 
Pirhchek-y kird-yn He armed us. 
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(b) A prepositional phrase indicating the ‘ indirect object ’, or other adverb 
or adverb-phrase which is an integral and necessary part of the sentence 1 :— 


Baram be Babekr-y wut Bahram said to Babekr. 
Le cheqelh-y рітвіу He asked the jackal. 
Le derga-yan da They knocked on the door. 
Hemuw rhojé le kolh-y e-kird-in Every day he used to put them 
on his shoulder. 
Be cé-man héshti-bu-n We had left them behind. 
Chend car-im wut-uw-e How often have I said . . . 1 
Wa-m zaniy-bu Ке... I had thought (known thus) 
that... 
Lé-tan-im wer ne-girt I did not receive (it) from you. 
(c) Any of the prepositions bo, pé, 18, and tê :— 
Pé-man wuti-bun-n We had said to you (pl.) or them. 
Lé-y da-m He struck me. 
Té-yan geyand-yn They explained to us. ‘ 
Lé-m wer ne-girt-in I did not reoeive (it) from you 
(pL) or them. 
(d) Any of the short adverbs used to form compound verbs (see § 33) :— 
Helh-y e-girt-yn He used to pick us up. 
Der-yan kirdi-bu-y(t) They had turned you (sing.) out. 
Wer-im ne-girt ló-tan I did not receive (it) from you. 
(e) The negative or tense particle :— 
Ne-man-girt-uw-n We have not taken you (pl.) or 
И them. 
Ne-tan-e-girt-im You used not to take me. 
E-yan-girt They used to take (him). 
Bi-man-girt-in-aye If we were to take you (pl) or 
them. 


48. If a sentence in English contains both a noun as the direct object of the 
verb and a pronoun governed by a preposition (§ 3 (b) (iii)), this pronoun is 
expressed in the form of an affix of series 2 and is attached to the end of the verb ; 
the preposition must be in one of the forms bo, pé, lé, tê, legelh (which are 
placed before the verb) or ê (which is placed immediately after the affix) :— 


Diyarty-k-man bo hána-w-in We have brought a present for 
you (pl.) or them. 
Dem-àk-e hiych deng-u-bas-àk- ^ It is a long time that you have 
tan bo ne-gérha-w-m-et-ewe not related any piece of gossip 
to me. 


1 My list of obearved examples shows that the inflexion is seldom thrown forward on to an 
adverb or prepositional phrase expressing time, manner or place, but one or two exceptions 
made mo healtate to try to formulate a rule more precise than that given in tho text. Taufiq Beg 
states that the inflexion is not attached to an adverb or prepositional phrase if there is any 
possibilty that the adverb or last word of the phrase might be misunderstood as the direct objeot 
of the verb. 
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Her wushe-yék-im рё wut-y(t) I said only one word to you 
(sing.). 

Rhojbash-yan lê kird-yn They wished us ‘ Good morning '. 

Pare-yék y zor-y lê wer girt-in He received a large sum of money 
from ‘you (pl.) or them. 


Denk-e nok-ék-y tê hawysht He threw а pea into (it). 
Félh-yan legelh-a kird-im They played & trick on me. 
Hiych-yan ne-da-m à They gave me nothing. 
Ніуоһ-увд ne-da-w-m-et à They have given me nothing. 


49. If a sentence in English contains both a pronoun as direct object and 
a pronoun governed by а preposition both pronouns are represented by sub- 
jective affixes (series 2); the affix expressing the ‘pronoun governed by the 
preposition ’ precedes the affix expressing the ‘direct object’ :— 


Xwa bo-y nard-im-y(t) God sent you (sing.) to me. 

Xwa 18-у send-im-in God took them (or you pl.) from 
me. 

Kwa pé-y da-m-in God gave them (or you pL) to me. 

Xwa da-y-m-in ё God gave them (or you pl.) to 
me. ] 


If the ‘ direct object ' is in the third person singular it cannot be expreased 
and is understood (Bee 5 44 above) :— 

Kwa pé-y da-m God gave (it) to me. 
Xwa da-y-m ё God gave (it) to me. 

50. The use of an affix of series 2 to express the ‘indirect object’ of a 
transitive verb in а past tense without the help of a preposition (§ 3 (b) (ii)) 
is Been In a sentence such as :— 

Spas y ew dost-an-e eke-m ke I thank those friends who have 
yariye-yan da-w-im helped me. 

51. The use of an afix of series 2 in the manner of a genitive but separated 
from the word to which it is naturally related (§ 3 (b) (rv) and of. § 32) is illustrated 
in the following examples :— 


Kaghez-eke-yan drhiy-w-im They have torn my letter. 
Shét-eke des-y geziy-m The madman bit my hand. 
Kê rhiysh-y tashty-w-y(t) Who has shaved you (your beard) ? 


Em karesat-e-y be ser-da héna-yn He brought this calamity down 
upon our heads. 


Y 


EVOLUTION OF HINDUISM IN MEDIEVAL BENGALI 
LITERATURE: SIVA, CANDI, MANASA? 
By T. W. CLARK 


WS the geographical term ‘ Bengal’ is used in any study of the old or 
medieval period of the literary history of the area, it must be borne in mind 
that it has во far been impossible to delineate its then boundaries with precision. 
Such early cartographical evidence * as there is, suggests that it is improbable 
that the topography of Bengal resembled very closely that which is now familiar 
in our modern maps. The great rivers, which are the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of the formation of this part of India, are known to have made consider- 
able changes in their courses ; and the constant depositing of silt in the delta 
districts has almost certainly increased the area of ite land surface during the 
centuries. It is convenient in practice however to assume that Bengal included, 
whatever reservations it is necessary to make in respect of ita topography, the 
whole of the province as it was before partition in 1947, and some part of the 
contiguous provinces of Bihar, Orissa, and Assam. Nevertheless there is no 
evidence to support an assumption, all too frequently implied by modern writers, 
that Bengal was, during ite old and medieval periods, political, social, cultural, 
or a linguistic unit. Literary records are more in consonance with the oon- 
clusion that the peoples of the area differed in occupational pursuits, social 
order, and religious practices. 

The linguistic features which distinguish Bengali from other northern 
languages began to emerge at the earliest in the 10th and 11th centuries, and 
Bengali Literature must by definition be restricted to that which was written 
after that time. Old Bengali Literature may be placed roughly in the age 
between A.D. 1000 and А.р. 1300. 

Medieval Bengali poetry, from part of which the evidence used in this study 
has been collected, is that poetry which was written in the Bengali language 
between, roughly as far as the former date is concerned, A.D. 1300 and А.р. 1800. 
It may be divided mto two main classes: long narrative poems or episodic 
fragments of narrative poems; and short lyrica, sometimes isolated pieces, 
but quite frequently written in connected sequences. The total bulk of this 
poetry is very large. The mangalkavya, some of which it is proposed to examine, 
belong to the former category, and the majority of them, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, were written in the 16th century, an era of prolific literary 
activity, and the two succeeding centuries. In assessing the weight of the 
evidence they offer, two comments are necessary : first, none of the manuscripts 
we now possess are originals, for the poems were handed down in oral tradition 


1 Ап abbreviated version of this article was read as a paper at the 8th International Congress 
of the History of Religions, held ш Rome in April 1985. 

3 Вее article by Bidhubhüsan Ghosh, ‘Gang& BhKgireth!r Prab&hapath ', Sabitya-Partpad- 
Patrik, pt. 30, no. 4, 1953. 
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for many generations, and were not in many cases committed to writing until 
as late as the 18th or even the 19th century, during which interval it is safe 
to assume that material alterations were made; and second, of even greater 
importance to some of my conclusions, the authors were not writing of con- 
temporary life and worship, but of periods preceding their own by three, four, 
or even more centuries. In the interval between the time of the events desaribed 
and the date of composition, some of the stories and the popular characters 
who figure in them had been conventionalized and lifted from the level of 
folklore, resting on a basis of remembered experience, to that of literary creation 
at a distance, which, though often of a high order of dramatic presentation and 
characterization, was bound by no obligation to accurate reporting of the life, 
actions, and emotional and religious atmosphere of the peoples from whom the 
stories sprang. 

Of the many deities whose ways with one another and with man form the 
content of the mangalkavya, three have been selected as illustrating the trends 
of the religious thought and practice of the age, Siva, Manasá, and Candi The 
life and exploits of Siva are described in a number of short fragments and songs, 
and in longer, more pretentious compositions, named generically ‘ Sivayan’. 
The narrative poems about Мапава and Candi are known respectively as 
Manasa- and Candi-mangalkavya, mangalkavya being a technical term which 
may be interpreted ‘ poem in honour of a deity’. 

Bengali critics, since the time of D. C. Sen? at the end of the last century 
and the beginning of this, have been aware of two distinct strata in these poems, 
the rude or popular and the learned or puranic. What has not always been 
acoepted in its full implications is the thesis that there is between these two 
strata a chronological relationship, and that the popular elements, so far as 
Bengali life and literature are concerned, are anterior to the puranic, that is to 
say pre-Brahmanio, and possibly also pre-Aryan. Neither has it been recognized 
generally that there is a third phase, which is the result of the work of thinkers, 
almost certainly Brahman teachers and apologists, who interpreted the popular 
material as they found it, in terms of an orthodox metaphysio, thereby making 
possible the melusion of the stories in what may be called an orthodox Brah- 
manio literary canon. The postulation of this phase of activity is justified not 
only by the fact that without it the course of the evolution of oertain religious 
myths cannot be accounted for, but by a further fact that termmological 
exponents of it are identifiable in the language of the poems themselves. It has 
been implied in some places that the puranic stage came first in point of time, 
and that religious practices which did not conform to the orthodox pattern 
are to be construed ав a ‘ revolution’ against Brahmanism,? on the supposition 


1 Author of many works of criticism. He also collected many MSS. His History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, though written in 1011, has not yet been superseded. 

з B, B. Des Gupta, Obscure Religions Cults, Univ. Oaloutta, 1046, Intro., р. xxxiii, states 
as follows: ' Bengali, along with other modern Indo-Aryan languages, grew up with the tenets 
of some minor religious sects, which rose mostly outside the circle of the high class people and 
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that there had been in Bengal an established Brahmanic order before the date of 
the earliest material we shall be examining, This suggestion is tendentious ; 
it ів not supported by the known facts of history, nor does it provide а con- 
vincing interpretation of the stories themselves. 

The воепев in the mangalkivya vary in respect of geographical location 
between heaven and earth, with occasional glimpses of hell, as in the case of the 
birth of Мапава. The ‘ earth ’ scenes will be examined first, for it is in them that 
: the earliest material is to be found. The persons presented in the early earth 
scenes are rustic and unlettered, and they possess a civilization, social structure, 
and imaginative range from which the sophisticated tales of the behaviour 
of the deities could never have sprung, They were in their life concerned with 
crops, herds, fish, and game, with dearth and plenty ; and the gods to whom they 
turned were of the same order. They produced heroes, whose fame increased 
and spread with the stabilization and multiplication of the legends about them, 
until in the hands of later poete they reached epic stature: Lausen, Behula, 
Cando, Kalketu. But though these great ones surpass in popular estimation 
Ram and Sité and the princely heroes of the ‘ Mahabharat’, it is clear from the 
kávya that they sprang from humble indigenous sources. 

The Sivayan poems, in the form in which we have them, appear to belong 
to, and may have been written as late as, the 18th century, and the greater 
part of their content concerns the life of Siva їп heaven, his marriages, and his 
relations with other deities. There is one section however in which he descends 
to earth to plough the land. In the best known Siväyan,! that of Rameévar 
Bhattáo&rya, who wrote it, according to D. C. Sen, about A.D. 1750, this section 
is brief and artificial, and the men amongst whom the god works do not come 
to life at all; indeed they are almost crowded out, and confined as it ware to the 
wings to watch the operations of the heavenly being. Yet even in this generally 
unpropitious setting there are touches of verisimilitude, such as references to the 
technique of husbandry and to those annoying peste, the leech and the mos- 
quito ; and for а while Siva is the kysak, the farmer, and likes it. In another 
poem,” earlier and certainly in parte much less sophisticated, and nearer the 
soil, we have a fuller and more realistio picture of the farmers’ god. The lan- 
guage is colloquial in flavour and the atmosphere of the countryside is authentic. 
Siva is very close to the peasants among whom he lives.? He is naked, as they 
in their poverty so often are. His body like theirs is thin and weak with hunger. 
were characterized by a general tendsnoy of protest against ourrent orthodox religious systems . . . 
But this religious zoal of the masses has been responsible for the copious growth of the vernacular 
literature in spite of the derision and opposition of the higher communities, who sometimes 
threatened these revolutionaries with curses of hell’ (Italice mine). 

1 Siedyon, by RAmeévar Bhattko&rys, 2nd edn., printed Cal., 1908, Nutabihari Ray; p. 74 


seq. 
* Ganya Prin, ed. for the Bangiya Sahitya Parigad by Nagendrandth Basu, 1907. Asoribed 
to Fkmai Pandit, who according to D. C. Ben, Bengali Language and Literature, р. 80, lived in 
the 10th oentury. The poem could not have been written as eariy as this, though some of На 
material is very early. 
* Sanya Purdy, od. Basu, pp. 107-15. 
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He begs from door to door in his need. He smears his body with ashes because 
there is no oil. The peasants are aware of his presence with them as they work. 
When they go to the fields, it is he who holds the plough ; they are his assistants 
running to fetch loam from the pond, and sprinkling the soil with water, 
for it is the earlier du crop which is being described. In Siva, says бер, 
who collected a number of songs from the country districts of Bengal, the 
farmer Bees himself. Ht is for Siva that men work; the land is his, the seed, 
whether of rice or sugar or cotton, and the harvest. But whatever he has, 
hunger or plenty, nakedness or clothing, he shares with them. Не goes before 
them with his golden plough and silver plough-share and the large harrow he 
made himself, a benevolent, kindly deity, who shares only a name with that 
majestic being who churned the ocean and drank down ite tide of poison. 
To his people he is gosas, the owner of the herd, and prabhu, master, simple 
terms for the simple deity of men who lived by the soil. His emblem is the 
plough, not the trident. 

Such episodes and the authenticity of their setting are, I suggest, olear 
testimony that in them, however much in some versions they may be overlaid 
with puranio accretions, lie the earliest records of Siva worship known in Bengal, 
the worship by farming people of a krsak devata. The early date of the cult is 
further instanced by the fact that when the adherents of Manas& and Candi 
began to carry their deities beyond their original localities, they came across 
people among whom the worship of Siva was already firmly established. It 
seems more probable that the struggle depicted in the mangalkavya between 
the devotees of Siva and those of Manasa or Candi derives not from the rivalry 
between the philosophies of Saivism and Saktaism, but from а clash between 
farming people and semi-nomadic tribes, who had encroached on cultivated 
land, a clash which naturally involved the deities they worahipped.* But 
however we interpret the struggle between the secte, the early date of the 
worship of a god of agriculture, named Siva, in the rice, sugar, and cotton 
growing districts of Bengal, seams incontestable. ` 

The story of Manasádevi, as found in its completest version, Manasd- Vijaya 
by Vipradis,* recently edited with great care by Sukumar Ben, presente less 
difficulty in analysisthan the Sivayan. It is true that there is but little popular 
matter in the introductory scenes, which are set in heaven; but thereafter, 
though the popular and puranic strands are closely interwoven, it is possible to 
isolate so much early matter that a detailed canto by canto examination would 
be needed to place it in full perspective ; and considerations of space preclude 


1 D. О. Sen, Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature, vol. 1, p. 111. 

2 8. В. Des Gupta, Obsoure Religious Oulis, Intro., p. xxxi : ‘The human interest of the lfe- 
long struggle of Сёла Badagar of the Manask-mangalas has been minimized by the undercurrent 
of the religious tone—by the fact that it really represents the struggle of decaying Saiviam of 
Bengal against the growth and spread of Saktaism represented by the Manas& cult’. 

з Vrpredis’s Monasl-Vijaya, ed. Sukumar Sen, pub. 1958, Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, 
Oaloutta. 
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that here. It will suffice to treat of the episodes in the fourth and fifth cantos, 
which have the advantage, from our point of view, of revealing something of the 
cireumstances of the origin of the cult and the manner of ita dissemination. 
Manasà is a Bengali deity. Snake worship is, or at any rate was, widely practised. 
in India and Nepal, but inquiries of scholars in northern, southern, and western 
Indian lore have not brought to light a single instance of the worship of a snake 
goddess who is herself not a anake, except that of Manasà in Bengal. She it is 
who rules the world of snakes and poisonous insects, but though she is full of 
disguises she is only once recorded? as having assumed the form of a snake. 
She makes the snakes work for her, but is not one of them, except perhaps 
in the malignity of her character. 

Her ways with men follow в definable pattern: first, an act of terror, 
followed by submission ; second, the revelation of herself and the granting of 
boons, followed by the institution of regular worship. Propitiation to avert a 
plague leads to the adoption of an institutionalized ritual to prevent a recurrence. 
In a district like Bengal where at certain times of the year anakes abound, the 
plague is а natural commonplace. In Vipradàs's version Manas& made her 
first appearance on earth to some cowherds, men whose work is often liable to 
be rendered dangerous, in the monsoon months particularly, by the presence of 
snakes in the grazing grounds. She came to them in the guise of an old woman, 
begging for milk; but they insulted her and threw earth at her, calling her a 
* blood-thirsty witch’. She patiently explained who she was, and summoned 
her snakes in proof of what she said. The demonstration served only to increase 
their terror. They fled from her, but having collected sticks, returned to drive 
her and, the snakes away. Later, however, as the herd was going to the river 
to be watered, the animals fell into a bog, and the herdsmen, realizing that this 
was Manasa’s doing, fell at her feet and implored her forgiveness. She granted 
their request, and to press home her advantage, she gave them one more proof 
of-her supernatural power, by milking a barren cow into a wicker basket and 
drinking the milk in an upside down position, a truly fairy-tale performance.* 
Their surrender was complete, and she instructed them in the manner her 
worship was to follow. The principal emblems were to be a water-pot made of 
gold, which she provided, and a branch of the 4 tree 3; and the date appointed 
was to be the 10th day of the bright half of the month Луй а. The branch 
of tj was placed over the mouth of the water-pot, and the worshippers bowed 
toit. The place of worship seems to have been out in the open, often under а 


` op. cit., Intro., p. xviii. The reference is to the puranio introductory oantos in Vamáidăs’s 
poem. Manask becomes а make and bites Candi. The poem is late, 18th oentury, and this episode 
is therefore of doubtful &uthento:ty. 

* Vipradis: Canto 4, sections 14-10. 

з The 4) tree is also known as the manasd tree. It has not been identified. Sen, ibid., has 
the term ouphorbia weulia ; В. C. Mitra, Bengali Dictionary, names it owphorbia nenifolia in 
one place, and euphorbia antiquorum in another. Ү. С. Ray, Dictionary of the Bengals Language, 
gres it as euphorbia tirucalli. 

t Vipradis, 4,16: ' rakhiya aljero dala ghatera uparo/ ghana ghana tachalime Karoe bahutaro '. 
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tree. In return, Мапава guaranteed them health and prosperity, sons and 
grandsons, and immunity from anake-bite. She also protected them from the 
tyranny of a near-by Muslim chieftain. 

It appears from the narrative that the cult later spread from the cattle- 
grazing country along one of the great rivers. Manas&'s next appearance was 
to two fishermen, people, like herdsmen, whose work was from time to time 
rendered dangerous by snakes. Her approach to them was similar to the former 
in its general manner and the result was identical. There is however one 
apparent difference in method of worship which should be stated : the emblems 
were set up in the homes of the worshippers,! where women? joined with men 
in their devotions to the goddess. 

Two features of the origin and form of the Мапава rite at this stage emerge 
clearly : first, ahe was acknowledged a deity, though with reluctance at first, 
by country people, who accepted her, under duress, to ward off a manifest 
danger and to preserve to them the fruits of their labours, though her favours 
seem to have extended further; second, there is no mention of a priesthood, 
and her emblems, as far as can be ascertained, were set up by в frequented 
path or in the home of the devotee. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
Manasa was first a domestic deity, worshipped by families or occupational 
companions as small worshipping unite. There is no evidence of corporate 
worship on any scale. 

Teon tho йен deh ull bestia ا ا‎ dd The servants 
of the wealthy householders told their mistresses of this new deity, who had 
brought prosperity to the fishermen from whom they bought their fish. It 
was the introduction of a Manasà pot into the house of Cando the merchant 
by his wife 4 that set in train the events which form the main story of the 
manasamangalkivya.© Cando was a great gardener, one of whose wealthiest 
possessions was в large plantation of betel nut.‘ It is significant that we Bee 
him first in the role of an agriculturalist, and only later as a 8ea-going merchant. 
Moreover he was a worshipper of Siva, and from the first was violently opposed 
to the introduction of Manassa into his house. He went go far as to smash the 
sacred water-pot with his hintāl stave. Thereafter a conflict was inevitable : 
on the one part, Cando, the farmer-sailor, whose devotion to Siva had won for 
him the mahayfiana and the siddhi ; and on the other Manasa herself, with her 
snakes, though she found allies in the womenfolk of Cando’s household, Sanaka 

1 ibid.: *kariohe bhütero thana daroktero tale’. і 

* Sukumér Bon, ibid, p. 301, speaking of Vispu Pals mongalkieya, says, ‘ The oowherds 
worshipped the goddess in any place’. 

* Vipradis, 5, 10: ‘dui bədhü laiya maggologito gay/ bifalə bajona kari nana droby» kiyys/ 
тзп сого раје haregito hóyya '. 

* Vipradiis: 5, 10-2. jn 

* ibid., 5 and 6. 

* The combination of these two different occupations in the person of Cando leads me to 
wonder whether there may have been origmally two distinct legends which later writers have 


united in him. If there is any truth in this suggestion, it is probable that the farmer-hero legend 
was the earlier of the two. 
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his wife, his six daughters-in-law, and finally Behula, the widow of his seventh 
воп, Lakhai. In her rage at Cando’s act of desecration, Manasà sent snakes to 
destroy the betel-nut plantation. The devices of Siva ultimately proved to be . 
of no avail, and the rich garden became a wilderness. This incident, like other 
details in the popular stratum of the story, has the mark of verisimilitude. 
A feature of the struggle which will be examined in more detail later is that, 
in spite of Cando’s heroism, Siva proved ineffectual and inert before Manasa’s 
vigorous and malicious onslaught. 

It is of interest to note that even at this stage in the evolution of the Manasā 
oult, there is no mention of a priestly function ; the leaders of the rite seem now 
to be women. The ritual consists in the setting up of the water-pot in the house. 
The form of the cult as it has survived into modern times is now beginning to 
emerge. The association of Manasá with marriage today must be derived from 
the legend of Behulé and Lakhai, who was killed by a snake on the bridal night. 
I have it on the authority of two Bengali ladies that the month of Sravan, 
when the monsoon rain drives snakes out of their holes, is regarded as inaus- 
picious for marriage, and that in orthodox families it -is still customary to 
instruct a bride that, throughout the bridal night, when it is irregular for the 
marriage to be consummated, she must sit and watch over her husband, and 
must not for one single instant allow her eyes to close. 

The habitat of the first worshippers of Manasá cannot be located with preci- 
sion. The poets who are known to have written manasdmangalkavys lived 
in various parta of the province, but the majority of those whose homes can be 
identified lived in west Bengal, probably in what is now the Burdwan area, 
and in Rackergunge, an extensive tract of riverine country lying near the delta, 
to the east of the Ganges but west of the mam channels of the Brahmaputra. 
No fewer than nine districts claim the site of Campak Nagar,’ the city of Cando, 
including one in Assam and another in the Darjeeling district ; but there is no 
certam evidence to justify any of the claims. Two pieces of evidence, the 
first of which has yet been only partially verified, add weight to the claim of 
west Bengal to be the first domicile of the cult: first, the only place where 
Manassa worship is reported to be regularly celebrated today with rites similar 
to those outlined in the poems, is the area round Burdwan,—the river festival 
in east Bengal to which D. C. Sen makes imprecise reference must in the absence 
of fuller details be adjudged to be of later origin— ; and, second, some of the 


1 D. C. Ben, Bengali Language and Literature, р. 256, 

* D. C. Ben, Bengali Language and Literaiere, p. 255. ‘In the month of Sr&ben tho villages of 
Lower Bengal present a unique soene. This is the time when Manasă Deviis worshipped. Hundreds 
of men in Sylhet, Backergunge, and other districts throng to the river aids or to the temples to 
recite the songs of Behulk. The vigorous boat-races attending the festivity and the enthusiasm 
that characterizes the recitation of these songs cannot but strike an observer with an ides of 
their vast influence over the masecs, There are sometimes а hundred oars in each of the long 
narrow boats, the rowers ainging in loud chorus as they pull them with all their might. The boats 
move with the speed of an arrow, even flying past the river-steamers. These festivities of Manask 
Püj& sometimes oocupy a whole month, during which men keep vigil and recite the songs before 
the goddess, and are generally known as Bhisin Yat.’ 
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posts of eastern Kavya state that their families originally lived in west Bengal, 
and were later for political reasons compelled to migrate. It may on these 
grounds be held, even if only tentatively, that the Manasa cult was born in 
west Bengal, and that when it spread to the rivers and was accepted by the 
people who sailed both them and the Bay of Bengal, it was carried to the eastern 
and north-eastern districts, and possibly also to Asaam. 

The story of the goddess Candi recorded in the candimangalkaeya, though 
differing materially, presents some features of oult evolution which resemble 
those which have been abstracted from the manasamangalkavys. Ав we see 
her first, Candi is a goddess of forest life, and her especial protégés are а hunter 
and his wife, who earn their living by hunting and selling meat to the people 
of near-by settlements ; she also shows concern for the well-being of the wild 
animals of the forest. Kalketu, hunter and butcher, and his wife Phullara, who 
sells the meat for him in a village market, are poor, rough, and hard-living 
people, if anything even further removed from civilization than are the herds- 
men and fishermen of the Manasa poems. Yet it is they whom Candi, appearing 
in the guise of a beautiful high-born maiden, chooses to be the vehicles for the 
propagation of her cult. They are dismayed that she should so demean herself 
as to sit among the bones and squalid remains that surround the butcher’s 
hut, but she rejects their invitation to return to her own people, and when 
Kalketu in despair makes a show of force to compel her to return, she strikes 
him motionless. She then reveals her identity. Having convinced the hero that 
she is the goddess Candi, she leads him and his wife to a place in the forest, where 
Kalketu with his hunter’s knife, for he has no agricultural implements, digs up, 
under her instructions, seven jars of gold and jewels. Candi thereupon jnstructs 
him to clear the forest, establish a city and a nation, build her a temple, and 
conduct her worship there on Tuesdays. Kalketu, the butcher, is to be the 
founder and first priest of the sect. The second part of the story, that of Dhanpati 
the merchant, his two wives, Lahana and Khullana, and his воп, Srimanta, has 
no connexion with the Kalketu episode. It bears such a close resemblance to that 
part of the manasamangalkavya, in which Cando sails overseas on a trading 
expedition, and suffers great hardships because of his rejection of the goddess, 
that the influence on,it, and hence the earlier date, of the Manas& poem cannot 
be denied. The internal evidence of the Dhanpati story leaves no doubt either 
that it was later, probably much later, than the Kalketu story, from which it 
differs so greatly in respect of content and style that it is hard to understand 
how a poet of the order of genius of Mukundaram Kavikankan could have con- 
sented to link them together in a single kavya. 

In the course of following the instructions of Candi, Kalketu came into 
conflict with a tyrannical king who ruled over a tract of land called Kalinga, which 
seems to have included parts of Orissa and the coast-line of what is now the 
recently formed province of Andhra, a geographical identification which may be 

1 Kavika&kas-Candi, ед. D. О. Sen, eto., pub. Cal. Univ., 1024, voL т, pp. 214-5. 
1 ibid., vol. п, рр. 868-4. 
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taken as proof that the earliest worshippers of Candi lived in south-west Bengal, 
in the district then known as Radha. As in the case of the manasamangalkavya, 
some writers of Candi poems, including Mukundaram, who at the time of writing 
lived in other parts of Bengal, inform us in their autobiographical notes that 
their families had emanated from the south-west. Further confirmation of this 
location is given by Aéutog Bhattácáarya,! who claims to have evidence that & 
goddess of young men and hunting, who resembles Candi as she is depicted in 
the popular stratum of the mangalkavya, is still worshipped in certain villages in 
Orissa.! Later, as was the case also with that of Manas&, the new cult spread 
to the mhabitants of the river settlements, and was carried by them to other 
parts of Bengal, and beyond the seas to Malaya and Indonesia. 

The early history of the Candi cult as disclosed by the kavya may be broadly 
summarized as follows, She was first worshipped in the south-western part of 
Bengal, which we may take to include part of Orissa, by people who were 
probably pre-aryan and nomadio within the tract of country which was their 
habitat. It is improbable that they had ever come under Brahmanio influence. 
The priesthood was apparently chosen from the people on grounds of personal 
suitability. Caste was no factor in the selection. I can find no evidence of 
objection to Kalketu’s election based on the fact that he was a butcher. It 
would appear that Candi was not in the beginning a malignant deity. To 
achieve her ends, she used cunning, bribery, and some force, but not murder. 
The terrifying aspects of her dealings with men belong to the second half of the 
poems, that of Dhanpati, where the influence of the Manasa legend is present. 
There is & marked contrast between the manner of her release of Kalketu 
from prison in Kalinga and that of her rescue of Srimanta from execution at the 
hands of the king of Ceylon. Kalketu was saved by в dream which Candi 
sent to the king,? whereas the execution of Srimanta * is stayed by a battle as 
repulsively sanguinary as that of Candika in the Markandeya Purana, which was 
probably its model. 

The Sanskrit learning, with its treasury of myth and legend, from which was 
drawn the puranic material which forms so large в part of the mangalkavya 
as we have them to-day, began to spread widely in Bengal towards the end of 
the 11th century. An earlier date is unlikely, as there is no evidence of any 
migration of Brahmans on any significant scale until the foundation of the Sen 
dynasty, which roughly covers the period from А.р. 1100 to А.р. 1200. The 
Gupta dynasty was far in the past, and it is doubtful whether its influence had 
extended to the tribal areas where the cults of Manasa and Candi were born, 
or whether the few Brahmans they imported 5 were known beyond the narrow 
limite of the centres of government. The Sens were orthodox Hindus, and 


1 Aéutop Bhatt&ckrya: Banla Mangalkieyer [tihis, p. 200 seq. 

* Boe also В. О. R&y : Ordon Religion and Customs, Calcutta, 1928, pp. 60-7; and The Orüona 
of Chea Nagpur, pub. Calcutta, 1015, рр. 220-1, 224-8, 235, 289-41. 

* Kowikankam-Casdi, vol т, рр. 831-3. * ibid., voL п, pp. 863—4. 

* V. А. Smith, Oxford History of India, 2nd edn., p. 185. 
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although there is no record of religions coercion or persecution, their power 

opened the way for the establishment of Brahmanism ; and in spite of the 
political uncertainty and set-backs during the centuries of Muslim domination, 
there was no effective break in the growth-of the Brahmans’ religious authority 
and the prestige of the Sanakritic learning they brought with them. The new 
kings were enlightened rulers and generous patrons of scholarship and literature 
as well as of religious teaching. It is probable that their inclmation tended not 
towards the suppreasion of indigenous cults and their mythology, but towards 
the incorporation of them within в framework of Sanskritic myths, thereby in 
effect Hinduizing them. The operation of some such tolerant and accom- 
modating process is confirmed by the form in which the mangalkavys have been 
transmitted to us. 

The foregoing examination of the early material in our poems seems to 
warrant a conclusion that the cult of the rustic Siva was still widely practised 
at the beginning of the 12th century, and that those of Мапава and Candi, 
already developed beyond their original content and strengthened by converts 
from the Sivaite following, had travelled along the great rivers and were by that 
time known in the central, northern, and eastern areas of the province where 
the centres of Sen authority were located. The contact between these early 
beliefs and Brahmanio Hinduism could hardly have been later than the 12th 
century, because there must have been a fairly considerable lapse of time after 
the first contact for the primary and secondary material to be fused into 
integrated structures, as they clearly were before the advent of the great 
poete in the 15th and 16th centuries. The disruption caused by the Muslim 
invasions and the resultant fall of the Sens precludes any attempt to ghorten 
this interval. 

The extant Sivayan poems consist almost entirely of episodes drawn from 
puranic sources. Of Rameévar’s composition, which ів in form an agglomeration 
of very loosely connected parts, without a central theme, barely five per cent 
concerns Siva the krgak devata. The rest consists of hymns in praise of the 
puranic Siva and various other deities and the hackneyed stories of their doings 
in heaven. The motive of Siva’s visit to earth was not & desire to help the 
human farmers, but the oontinued nagging of his wife, the goddess Gauri, 
who was angered to see him sitting idly on Kailaé, or at the most begging, 
while ahe and the children were without food. It is an extreme example of the 
almost complete obscuration of primary by secondary material. Part of the 
cause, perhaps a major part, was the fact that the Sive mythology had not 
developed human characters of heroic stature, robust and dynamic enough to 
resist submersion under the weight of the puranio overlay. Another cause was 
undoubtedly the ease with which the farmers’ god was identified with Mahadeva, 
who immediately usurped pride of place and obscured the personality of the 
other, with the result that the visit to earth became, merely one of many 
exploits, all of which originated in heaven. It is interesting to note however that 
one of the popular Siva songs, collected by D. C. Sen, nafvely keeps the question 
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open by querying the identity of the god, asking in a refrain at the end of each 
stanza, ‘ fibenath ki moheg 1 ' (Is Siva the Great God #).1 

Cando, Sanaka, and Behula of the manasámangalkaeya, Kalketu, Phullara 
and some of the minor characters of the oandtmangalkaeya had, early in the 
history of the legends, achieved a popular fame and literary stature in their own 
right which resisted such cavalier treatment as the humans suffered in the 
Siva stories. The subsequent re-shaping of their stories has not obscured their 
human qualities, or the fact that they are Bengalis ; and the greatar of the poets, 
notably Ketakidas and Mukundaràm, have been able to glorify their epic 
greatness and develop it in scenes of dramatic power and appeal. Nevertheless 
their stories were incorporated with stories of Bangkritio origin, and the whole set 
in а puranio frame, which, it cannot be denied, is in some versions fully worthy 
of its picture. The heroes were given ancestry in heaven and their actions were 
explained as deriving from heavenly situations, though the genius of some of the 
poete was occasionally able to reverse the process and import human situations 
into heaven. The marriage of Manasé to Jaratkara was celebrated, as Sukumar 
Sen points out, according to the accepted Bengali rite. 

The first three cantos of Vipradas’s Manasa- Vijaya are get entirely in heaven 
or hell, and describe the birth of Manassa from the seed of Siva, her fashioning 
in patal, her frequent quarrels with Candi, who here is Siva’s wife, her saving of 
Siva when he fell senseless after drinking the poison from the sea, and the distribu- 
tion of the poison among snakes, scorpions, and poisonous insects : an unques- 
tionable example of what V. A. Smith calls ‘ the processes by means of which 
tribal gods are converted into respectable Brahmanioal deities '.! There are a few 
other episodes m these cantos, which, having no recognizable connexion with 
the main theme of the story, must be regarded as digressions which had grown 
to be part of the corpus of legends for reasons other than those of literary 
structure and coherence. One of these concerns Ganga,’ the eponymous goddess 
of the holy Ganges, whose sanctity as an accepted deity it was apparently 
песеввату to proclaim here. Another is relevant to an historical interpretation 
of Manasà worship, though it is formally a digression from the story. It tells 
of the death of Parikgit * by snake-bite and of the snake sacrifice of his son, 
Janamejaya, and may be taken as implying an intention tp establish the priority 
of the puranio make stories to those of popular lore; in other words, to prove 
that the sages not the tribal peoples had known about snake worship, including 
the snake goddess, first. Another instance of the same tactio is found in the 
genealogy that makes Manasa mother to Ágtika.5 She is also described as being 
adorned with nagabes,* the Naga ornaments, an identification which carries still 
further a synthesis which attempts to present as one all the different snake 
cults and myths, whether puranio or indigenous. 


1 D. C. Sen, Typical Bengali Selections, vol. 1, рр. 156-7. 

* V. A. Smith, 1bld., p. 180. 

3 Vipredis, vid. sup., canto 1, sections 0-11. 4 ibid., oanto Iv, sections 1-0. 
5 ibid., canto rri, section 17. * ibid, canto үт, section 1. 
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Manasā, the daughter of Siva, came to earth to establish her cult; but, 
realizing the resistance that Cando was likely to offer, she arranged for Anirud- 
dha and Usa, heavenly bemgs, to be incarnated respectively as Lakhai, Cando’s 
seventh son, and Behula, Lakhai’s heroic wife. Dhanvantari, the heavenly sage 
and anake doctor, was also sent to earth as friend to Cando. Thus the principal 
characters of the epic story are to begin with not ordmary human beings but 
incarnated divinities. But poets are not necessarily philosophers, and poetry 
makes its own claim on those who would write it; for this reason the vitality 
and epic greatness of such Kavya as possess them at all, springs from the indivi- 
dual human qualities of Bengali men and women living their life on earth and 
struggling against chance and circumstance. There is throughout much going 
and coming between heaven and earth, and the final solution of the problem, 
the restoration to lfe of Lakhai, who had been killed by the bite of one of 
Manasa’s snakes, was reached only after Behula had ascended to make a personal 
appeal to a Siva who is reluctant to intervene. I form the impression however 
that there are fewer visits to heaven in earlier works, for instance Ketakadas’s, 
than in the later, Vipradas’s ; though, of course, this impression, if true, might 
possibly be ascribed to the poet’s native wit and sense of dramatic weight rather 
than to the morease of puranic influence in the course of time. One marked, 
and in my opinion significant, difference between Ketak&das's version and that 
of Vipradas is the manner in which the final submission of Cando to Manssá 
has been contrived. In the former, Cando, being compelled to acquiesce in 
Behula’s promise to win his submission in return for her husband’s restoration 
to Ше, takes a flower and with averted head throws it towards the goddess 
with his left hand, а defiant and insulting gesture, which Мапава is none the leas 
prepared to accept as а token of his surrender." In the latter version the picture 
is quite otherwise : the emblems are set up with great magnificence, Brahmans 
are invited to perform the rites, animals are sacrificed, and Cando makes an 
elaborate apology for his previous ignorant actions. The ceremony is important 
in the interpretation of the story, even if it impairs the unity of characterization ; 
and particularly noteworthy is the presence at it of Brahmans, being proof 
that the cult has won respectability and been admitted to canonical status. 
And parallel with this change in the status of the cult is a change in the status of 
the chief character : Cando, originally a gardener and trader, a man of low ‘caste’ 
despite his wealth, is finally spoken of as  narapati', king. Behulé and Lakhai 
return to heaven with Manasé, where they resume their divine station. The 
integration of the two levels is complete; but it is clear that the cult has 
travelled far from the homely rites of the herdsmen and fishermen. 

As was the case with the primary material, the evolution of the Candi 
mythology follows a course so similar to that of Manasa that a detailed analysis 
would involve much needless repetition. A brief mention of the main features 

1 Ketakidis-Keeminands’s Manasimongal, ed. J. M. Bhattioirya, 2nd edn., 1950, pub. 
Cal Univ. ` 
з Vipradis’s Manasd- Vijaya: canto 18, sections 8-10. 
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will show how alike their two histories were. The unoriginal Dhanpati episode 
may be ignored ; it is to that of Kalketu that we must look for reliable witness 
of the growth of an indigenous story through the stages of augmentation from 
Sanakritic sources to an ordered structure, in which both elements aro fairly 
balanced. Candi has become the queen of heaven, the wife of the Great God, 
though she still retains sufficient of her early qualities to be differentiated from 
the Candika of the twelfth century ‘Markandeya Purina’. Kalketu and 
Phullaré are only to the superficial view to be taken as ‘low caste’ people; 
they have become divine beings, born on earth to be agents in the propagation 
of the Candi cult ; and like Lakhai and Behula, they are withdrawn from their | 
earthly sojourn as soon as that taak is completed. The pattern of accretion and 
absorption is the same in both of the kaeya. The narrative of Mukundaram 
shows how in the hand of a genius the two strata can be blended into an artistic 
unity, each complementing the other and contributing what it alone had to give. 
The material of the popular level could conceivably have been worked into a 
coherent design, but the canvas would have been smaller; and it is hard to see 
how the puranic material by itself could ever have come alive and informed the 
poem with that wealth of human experience and emotion which makes it to 
this day so beloved of even illiterate Bengali audiences. 

The final part of my general thesis is that the poeta of the mangalkacya 
could not have proceeded with their task of fusing the two strata and inter- 
preting the earlier in terms of the later without the mandate of a competent 
religious authority. A Hindu poet, in most cases himself a Brahman, would not 
have thought of permitting Brahman prieste to take part in Cando’s ceremony 
of subyniasion to Manasā without the assurance that he could do so without 
heresy. He was only the literary producer of a synthesis which others had 
contrived and placed to his hand. So behind the poet, supplying the necessary 
sanction for the re-shaping and presentation of his material, must be premised 
the philosopher-theologian, who had himself first solved the complications of a 
situation in which Brahmanic Hinduism was brought face to face with primitive 
creeds, some of them involving the worship of malignant female deities, almost 
certainly hitherto unknown. The operation of this process of theological 
justification and accommodation is the third phase of what the mangalkavya 
reveal of the historical evolution of Hinduism in Bengal. Chronologically, 
it must be placed between the first and second phases. It was not at work during 
the early stages of the Siva, Candi, and Manasá cults in the localities where 
they were practised, or they would have been affected by it ; and it must have 
preceded and then evolved contemporaneously with the process of puranic 
adaptation, which it authorized, inspired, and informed, to supply в theological 
foundation on which the poets could erect the composite superstructure of the 

It is not to be supposed that the principles, whether philosophical or 
methodological, which the Brahman scholars enunciated to draw primitive 
religions within the ample embrace of Hinduism, were specifically devised to 
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deal with the situation they found in Bengal in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
Indigenous practices, including goddess worship, had been met and acoommo- 
dated in other parte of India long before this era, as for instance, to mention 
some, the totemistic rites of the snake-worshipping Nagas, the deification of 
tivers, notably the Ganges, on which the fertility of the land depended, and the 
‘mother’ culte of west and south India. The evidence of the Vedic hymns and 
the treatises which were based on them suggests that the invading Aryans 
had no important female deities,! if any at all; but they encountered many 
among the earlier inhabitants of the country. Though dates are missing, it is 
possible that the metaphysical problem raised by these female powers had been 
solved in part, at any rate, before the beginning of the Christian era. The 
solution of the dilemma seems to have been found by postulating a theory of the 
bi-sexual nature of the primal being, who, though one and indivisible, had two 
aspects, male and female, which appear in literature under a variety of names, 
the commonest of which in medieval Bengal are Siva and Sakti, Krighna and 
Radha. The doctrine of Sakti, the female aspect of the deity, was known in the 
Yogic and Tantric writings and practices of the first millennium A.D. ; and schools 
existed in north-east India, including Bengal, long before our period, that is 
before the emergence of a distinctive Bengali language. This is not the place to 
examine the doctrine, even if I were qualified for such a task, but it is clear that 
ite formulation had provided scholars with a theological system they could 
apply to the creeds of the pre-Sen peoples of Bengal. Ite elasticity and tolerance 
in action enabled the adherents of these primitive creeds to be received into the 
Hindu religious and social framework at an appropriate level, bringmg their 
deities with them; and its authority empowered the poete in their task of 
synthesis at the literary level. 

The mangalkavya, being the work of poets, reveal the operation of the Brah- 
man scholars only at second hand, for which reason it is not surprising that it is 
difficult to abstract it from the body of the poems, as has been done in the case of 
the first and second phases. There are however two features in particular which 
owe their origin clearly to the scholars, and which, because they oan be formally 
identified in the structure of the poems and in their vocabulary, may be re- 
garded as justifying the postulation of a third phase of activity in the man- 
galkavya as we have received them. First is the writing of the new deities into 
puranio mythology, ав instanced by the association of Manasé with Siva and the 
other gods in the churning of the ocean, which has been ‘referred to above. 
The second consists in the insertion into the older material of a revised, orthodox 
terminology, including the use for the deities of a wide range of names and 
epithets, most of which are transferences from the vocabulary used for the gods 
and goddesses of the Aryan pantheon. It is easy for a modern reader to fail to 
realize the importance af these verbal intrusions because of the general accep- 
tance of them today. There are also numerous references to orthodox belief 


1 R. G. Bhandakar, Vaténariem, Saiciem, and Minor Religious Systems, Trubner, Strassburg, 
1918, p. 142 seq. 
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and practice which are made so naturally, indeed with such apparent casualnesa, 
that it requires vigilance to detect them. The poets have served the Brah- 
man priests well. There is, in other words, no explicit statement of the religious 
issues involved; they had been solved, and in the mangalkavya were taken 
for granted with such easy assurance that there is but little trace of any 
conflict left. 

The Bengali Siva, having been identified with the puranié Siva, assuming 
thereby the latter's heavenly habitat, his characteristics, and his names, 
ів in the philosophy of the mangalkücya the male aspect of the primal being. 
His inability or unwillingness to protect his adherents against the onslaughts of 
Manasa and Candi, во easy to account for in the early tribal form of life from 
which the cults origmally sprang, cannot be explained in the new context, 
without reflection on his godly prestige, except by recourse to the doctrine 
that Siva without Sakti is inert. Yet the poete exprees no surprise at his 
seeming callousness in abandoning Cando and Dhanpati to prolonged perseou- 
tion, whioh is surely proof of the established acceptance of the doctrine before 
their time. 

Siva and Candi are husband and wife, in which relationship is to be found an 
anthropomorphio figure of their unity within the person of the primal being. 
Candi is Sakti. Further evidence lies in the indiscriminate use for her of the 
names of other incarnations of Sakti in the varied stories of the puranas : 
Parvati, Uma, Bhavani, Abhay, eto. She is also frequently referred to 
as Candika, the name of the goddess of ‘Markandeya Purana’. When she 
appears in her glory to Kalketu, she does so under the guise of mahigamardini, 
one of the best known figures of Dürgà; and she is attended by the eight 
traditional aspects of Sakti, the asia naytka. She is also, in Mukundarim’s 
kavya, referred to as Gdyaéakts, "the ‘primal Sakti’, in which epithet the 
metaphysical identification is complete. 

In the case of Manasa, on the other hand, there are indications that she was 
not easily embraced within the ample circle of orthodox belief. She is the 
daughter of Siva, not hia wife, being born of his seed which fell into a lotus 
flower and travelled down its stem into patàl, where it was fashioned by 
Vasuki’s mother into a beautiful girl. Some of the names used for her are 
individual and reflect her personal attributes as goddess of snakes: Visahari, 
' ghe who removes poison’; VigadAart, ‘she who contains or controls poison’ ; 
Totalà and Jagult, names which occur in the manasGmangalkavys only, and 
which Sukumar Sen ascribes to a tantric origin. The names Padmévati and 
Kamala she shares with the goddess Lakgmi. The name Ketaka, which occurs 
frequently, is difficult. According to Sen, Ketaka is the daughter and wife of 
Dharma, and the mother of Siva. It is a heterogeneous collection, impossible to 


1 Sawndarya-Lahori, ed. B. 8. Bastr! and Т. R. 8. Ayyangkr, pub. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Madras, 1987, p. 8, aloke 1. ‘Stvah éakty& yukto yadı bhavati saktah prebhavitum 
ne oed evam devo na khalu kuéedah spanditum api.’ Trans.:' Only if conjoint with tho Sakti 
would Siva earn the privilege to become overlord ; otherwise the God ія not able even to str’. 
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reduce to a uniform pattern, such as can be made of the names of Candi; 
and it does reveal something of the difficulty involved in the justification of . 
Мапавё by reference to the doctrine of Sakti. But in the closing canto of 
* Manasa-Vijaya’, the goddess is referred to as Gdimata, ‘primal mother’, an 
epithet which makes clear the ganeral intention of the poet and of the teaching 
he represented ; and it is the intention to provide a formula whereby primitive 
cults could be admitted within the canon of Hinduism, which constitutes the 
third phase in the evolution of that religion, as it is revealed in the mangalkavya 
of medieval Bengal. 


HE APPROPRIATION OF SIVA'S ATTRIBUTES BY DEVi 
By A. A. Baka 


١ the Western point of view the process by which the Goddess gradually 
established herself in the official Hindu Pantheon is of great interest. 
As it took place in historical times and in a culture which has known no violent 
breaks or radical changes of religion, it gives us fairly continuous series of 
glimpses which illustrate the ways and means by which this prominence was 
reached. On the one hand we find accounts of the violent means—wars and 
massacres—employed by Devî in order to achieve recognition, as for instance 
in the Bengali folk-epics of Candi and Manasi-Devi. On the other hand, 
we find a saries of philosophical-metaphysical speculations which increasingly 
stress the importance of the female principle in the workings of the Universe, 
and finally establish the Goddess in the very centre of things. Like her Lord 
Siva, Devi has many aspecta, but—at least in the official and orthodox view—all 
these often conflicting aspects converge in the concept ‘ The Goddess ’, whatever 
their individual autonomy may have been or still is among the village wor- 
shippers. There is no doubt that, however young both Siva and the Goddess 
may be in official religion, they can claim в non-canonized existence prior 
perhaps to that of Brahma himself. 

Siva emerges first ва а recognized divinity, and he rules alone. It is 
fascinating to see how, subsequently, Devi gradually usurps his powers and 
prerogatives. In a text like the Saundaryalaharí, a hymn of praise to the 
Goddess (dated between the 6th and 8th century A.D.) which reflects the last 
stages ef this process of appropriation," Siva without Sakti is said to be but an 
inert mass. Overlordship is only possible to Siva when united with Sakti. 
Without that union the God is not even able to stir.? 

The same idea is expressed even more succinctly in the phrase that without 
Sakti Siva is nothing but Sava, a corpae.? 

This encroachment, fatal from the point, of view of Siva-worship, gradually 
pervades every aspect of Siva the Lord. It is very striking in the field of music, 
where, in the classical period, Siva reigns supreme. It is not, or not yet, posaible 
to demonstrate every step of Devi’s encroachments ; but various texts, from 
the Bharatanáiyaéásira (probably 2nd century в.о.) which shows Siva as yet 
without a consort, to the above-mentioned one where he isaltogether subordinate, 
yield enough points to elucidate many stages. 

1 B. Subrahmanya яі and Т. В. Srinivéss Ayyangir: Sowxdarya-lakarf (The Ocean of 
Beauty) of Sri Sambara-Bhagavat-Pdda with Tranaliteration, English Translation, Commentary, 
Diagrams, and Appendix on Prayoga., The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
1987. 

* Saxndaryalahart т, p. 8. 

kivah Áakty& yukto yadi bhavat! éaltah prabhavitum 
ne ood ovan devo na khalu kuáalah spanditum api 

3 ibid., p. 19. The Devt-bhígavate avers that Siva deprived of the Kupdalint-áakti is but 
Save, a corpse. 
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The difficulty that one has sometimes to use a younger text, for example the 
l3th-eentury Sangitoraindkara, to demonstrate an older phase, the one where 
Siva has not yet been encroached upon by the female principle, is not as serious 
as it might seem. Orthodox schools, like the one represented by the author of 
the Sangítaratnákara, strictly reflect the tradition of previous centuries, without 
referenoe to deviating opinions that may have sprung up in the meantime. In 
the same way the account as given in the Bharatendtyasdsira, with ita picture of 
Vedic gods and demons, does not necessarily reflect the religious convictions 
of the 2nd century в.о., but only relates conditions as they were assumed to have 
been at the time when music was first formulated. 

A text like the Saundaryalahari, on the other hand, is the expression and 
philosophical analysis of a new, or at least recently formulated, creed which 
was implicitly accepted by ita followers but may easily have been ignored 
for centuries by adherents of older sects. 

In order to elucidate the process of Devi's appropriation in the field of 
music we shall first have to mention two distinct spheres, that of philosophy— 
pure abstraction without room for the play of emotions—and of religion, 
which uses the same framework but opens the gates wide to let emotion come 
in by introducing personal divinities. It is necessary to mention philosophy 
here because it shows the framework without ‘frills’. As we are dealing with 
musie, it is natural that we should find the basic notion that the Universe 
originates from Sound. Absolute Sound is the primal cause of Creation. This 
Primal Creative Cause is called the Brahman, but in this context it has two 
synonyms, Nadabrahman, The Brahman that is Sound, and Andhatandda, 
Unmanifested Sound. 

Inherent in, but distinct from An&hatanáda are the Jivas, sparks of indi- 
vidual life which, consequently, are also Sound in essence. Throughout the 
series of the individual's existences ш the material (Блада) Universe, the 
Jiva remains the imperishable, immortal element. Reunion with the Brahman 
is the final goal. 

In order to create this material Universe through which the Jiva roams the 
Brahman sends forth the five primary elements (Bhutas), which serve as в sub- 
stratum to Brahma the Creator, from whom subsequently this Universe issues 
in stages. It hardly needs to be pointed out that consequently Brahma, too, is 
Nada in essence, but in a transcendent form. He is, in a way, counterbalanced 
by the Jiva, immanent in the body, another manifestation of the Anfhatandda. 

The sound we make, manifested Sound, is called Ahatanfda. 


Diageam 1 
Brahman - - - سس سس‎ – – – – т ------- Anthatenids 
| 
Jivas Five Primary Elements 
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There is no room for any personal emotion or approach in this abstraction. 
The Brahman is impersonal, the Gods are on the same level as the Jivas and 
the ultimate aim is to return to the impersonal Brahman. 

Actually, although the basis of the system is Primordial Sound, one cannot 
do very much with this abstraction in the field of music proper. This the 
Sangttoraindkara sees very clearly when it says ! that the An&hatanüda should 
be worshipped in order to achieve liberation, but that it is very difficult to 

“adore it as being the Absolute—it is without attributes. Both enjoyment and 
deliverance can be achieved only by meditation on something with attributes. 
This enchantment of the mind comes only when one turns to revealed 
sound, Ahatan&da, which, when properly used, is both lokarafijaka—enohanting 
the phenomenal world—and bhavabhafljaka—breaking the cycle of existence. 

In this context N&da assumes a much more personal form, a development 
which follows naturally from the sentiment expressed in the line quoted above 
that, in order to achieve deliverance and enjoyment, one has to meditate on 
something that has attributes. Whereas the original An&hatan&da, Brahman, 
was an absolute principle without attributes, Nada, or An&hatanáda, hence- 
forth is identified with Siva, who is approachable in a human way. The final 
goal now is Union with a God, not, as in the purely philosophical concept, 
with an abstract principle. The musician is not satisfied—as the philosopher 
is—with the intellectual acceptance of the fact that our own easence is identical 
with the Absolute Creative Principle. God, Siva, enters into it, personally 
80 to say, and is immanent in our body, living in the lotus of the heart in the 
form of the syllable OM. The devotee strives to realize this, and music is a way 
to reach liberation by establishing the union of the Ahatandda as it is formed 
in the throat and the An&hatan&da, Srva, who lives in the heart. 

In spite of the strictly impersonal statement given in the Sangitaratnákara,* 
that when worshipping Nada one automatically worships the Trinity, Brahma- 
Vignu-Siva, because they are essentially one with the Primordial Essence, 
we do find the attitude that in worshipping Nada one worships Siva, who himself 
has become the Supreme Essence, the goal of the Unio Mystica. Neither in 


this section of the Sangítaratnákara nor in the Bharatanétyasdstra do we find 
any mention of the Goddess. The familiar picture of Siva dancing the Tandava, 


1 Sangftaratndkara (1, 2, 168 ff.) : R 
tatra syåt segupadhy&n&d bhuktir muktis tu nirgupad 
dhy&nam ek&gracittaikasüdhyarm па sukar&m nro&m 
tasmád atra sukhop&yam értmann&dam an&hatam 
guropedutamárgena munayah samupásate 
so'pi raktivihinatvén na manorafijako nrp&m 
аята &hstan&dasya éruty&didvürato 'khilum 
geyam vitenvato lokarafijanam bhavabhafijanam 
utpettim abhidhásy&mas tathá& éruty&dihetat&m 

* ibid, (1,3, 2): 
n&dopásanay& devi brahmavisnumahoévar&h 
bhavanty updaté ntnam yasmåd ete tad&tmakáh 
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the fierce dance of Creation and Destruction, while Devi dances the graceful 
Lásya, is either unknown or ignored. In the Bharatanátyaéástra even the 
female dances spring from Siva himself. The account Bharata gives of his own. 
activities is that Brahma, having created the fifth Veda, called Natyaveda, 
which could be heard by Südras also, taught it to Bharata and his sons, and 
commanded him to organize the dancing at a great feast the God Indra was 
to celebrate, on the oocasion of one of his victories over the Demons. But the art 
Brahma had created was strictly liturgical in character, having been derived 
from the Vedas, and not suitable for the presentation either of the lighter 
sentiments or of love. When these were none the less required in the per- 
formance, Bharata and his sons were not able to portray them at all. In this 
emergency Bharata turned again to Brahma and, speaking of the refined 
and omate style, he said ! : ‘which I have observed in the dance of the Lord 
with the Blue Throat but which cannot be well performed by men as it is in 
the province of Womankind’. It was then that Brahma created a bevy of heavenly 
nymphs, who were able to perform this female dance (Lêsya), which Bharata 
and his sons could not execute in spite of the fact that they had seen it danoed 
by Siva. 

So we see that in the oldest account Siva himself and not Parvati is the 
originator of the Lásya style. Later on it is only Devi who is regarded as the 
creator of Lasya, but even then she does not remain satisfied with this achieve- 
ment. She challenges her Lord to a dancing competition in which she remains 
his equal throughout, until at last, in desperation, Siva adopts a pose which her 
feminine modesty forbids her to imitate, which gives the God a very uneasy 
victory. . 

Generally speaking, however, we find Bivanatarüja dancing the male 
Tándava, the dance of creation, to the accompaniment of the sound of his 
damaru, his hourglass-shaped drum. His taking the place of the philosophical 
principle Brahman is illustrated in the Tantras, where the sounds produced by 
‚ the damaru bring forth the five primary elements, the beginning of this material 
Creation: ? ' Further the letters indicated by the Maheévarasütras: '' Ha, 
Ya, Va, Rat and Lan’’ which enumerate the Bijas of the five elementa in the 
order in which they were revealed by Maheévara’s Damaru, when placed in 
juxtaposition in their natural order from the upper to the nether . . .' 

Corresponding to this Siva, the Creator of the Macrocosm, the Mioroooam 
has the immanent OM in the heart-lotus, which, significantly, is called 
Anfhatacakra. > 

In religious practice, as opposed to philosophical speculation, we conse- 
quently have a shift of emphasis from the impersonal Nádabrahman to Nàda- 


1 Ndjyaddsira, 1, 45, 48 1 
drgt& mayê bhagavato nflakanthasys nrtyatah 
kaidiki dlakgpoanaipathy& &rng&rarasesambhav& 
séeky& purugaih s&dhu prayoktum strijanid rte 
3 Ánandalakorf р. 58. 
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Siva and from the individual divine spark itself, Jiva, to the immanent form 
of the transcendent Nada, the OM in the cakra of the heart. 
Отлаваы 2 


Jlvas ioe peas (from his 
"атага 


There is a further, purely musical contrast between the liturgical- 
philosophical sphere from which the N&dabrahman concept originated, and 
the non-liturgical, emotional, domain embodied in Siva. The former stands 
for the supremacy of the human voice and ita laws, the latter for the supremacy 
of instrumental rhythm. There is no doubt that in the classical system as it 
developed from Bharata onwards, with ite ever more independent instrumental 
music and its mighty structure of musical, as opposed to prosodical, time- 
values, it was Siva who came to be paramount. 

This supremacy of Siva as Nadatanu—consisting of Sound—has remained 
a living concept up to our days. One of Tyågaråja’s kirtanams, which is still 
widely sung, is a song of praise of Sivan&datanu who also is the syllable OM, 
from whose five mouths have come forth the notes of the octave sa rt, ga, ma pa, 
dha, and n+; the slayer of Death, eto. Туёрагаја lived very nearly till the 
middle of the 19th century. Во we see that, outside the field of pure philosophy, 
vis. in classical music—Siva ів the pivot. 

But*when we turn to the worship of the Goddess we find that nothing or 
very little remains of this supremacy of the God. The framework is the same. 
The principle of the interplay of Ahata and An&hstan&üda is there, but where 
we first found the Brahman and then Siva we now find Devi as Primordial 
Sound. ` 

Nowhere сап this substitution be demonstrated more olearly than in 
the comparison of the above-quoted line from the Sangitarainékara which 
said that in worshipping Nûda we worshipped the Trinity, Brahms, Vignu, 
and Siva, as the three were but essentially one with it, ‘and Saundaryalahari 
stanza 25 ° which says: О Goddess Siva, homage rendered to Thy feet will of 
iteelf be homage to the three Gods which have been born of Thy three qualities. 

Two stanzas previously, Devi had eclipsed Siva just as completely as she 
eclipses the Brahman in the stanza just quoted. There the process had been 

1 As sung on Columbia G.C.R. 29 (CE1 19689): 

nédatanum ani£arp bankara namfmi me manas diras 
moksaküram nigamottamasdram vedasiram уйге уйга 
sadyojdtddipaficavaktrajam sarigamap&dhanivarasaptesvaram 
vidy&lolam vidalitakAlam vimalahrdayaty&gar&]ap&lam 

2 Saundaryalakarf 25, р. 103: 


trayk&nkm dev&n&m trigunajanit&n&m tava ёте 
bhavet рёјё pûjå tava caranayor уй viracité 
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half completed already by the existence of an androgynous manifestation of the 
God as Ardhanfrisvara (The Lord who is half woman). From the female 
half she spread her red hue over the originally white male half, and gave both 
breasts a female shape while at the same time preserving and appropriating 
Siva’s characteristics, the third eye and the emblem of the crescent moon 
surmounting his crown. The poet gays": ‘I believe that Thou, having taken 
the left half, not satisfied with Thy shape, have absorbed Sambhu’s other 
half as well, which has become entirely Thy form, red in colour, slightly bent 
by the weight of the two breasts, but with three eyes and with a crown 
surmounted with a Crescent Moon’. 

With regard to the OM in the heart this becomes but a couch for Devi 
to recline on, an image inspired by orthography «e. The compound para- 
maswaparyankaniiaydm in stanza 8 is explained in the following way °: the 
expression suggests by implication that Union of Paramaáiva the Bindu, 
with Par&üáakti, the Nada in the Omkára, the couch made up of A.U.M. and 
the ArdhamAtra, representing Brahma, Hari, Rudra, and Iévara. 

We have seen that originally both aspects of Dance, Tandava as well as 
Lásya were Siva’s own, but that in course of time L&sya became the preserve 
of Devi, but that she was not satisfied even then and very nearly ousted her 
husband altogether. But this state of affairs is also reflected outaide the field 
of picturesque stories. Stanza 41° of the Saundaryalahart is characteristic 
of the metaphysical elaboration of Devi’s supremacy. ‘In Thy máládhára 
I see the Deity as Nav&tman, dancing the Great Tándava of the nine rasas, 
together with Devi Samay& performing Lüsya.' 

Here Devi is described as Samay&, which means having attained jdentity 
with her Lord in five respects: adhisthna, position; avasthéna, condition ; 
anusthéna, activity; rüpa, form; and náman, name. The commentary 4 
states ' the term Samaya when applied to Siva should be construed as Távara 
who attains similarity with the Devi in the above respecte". But that is not 
envisaged here; the term here is feminine, and it is Devi who inside her own 
form assumes identity with Siva. Even the seemingly independent activity of 
the male principle is illusory, as the whole dance takes place in the Mül&dhára- 
cakra—the lowermost of the centres of Power—inside the body of Devi herself. 

So far we have sean Devi almost exclusively within the sphere of Siva’s 
primary activity, rhythm and dance, except for the Pranava, OM, a vocal sound, 


1 ibid., 28, p. 98: 
tvayé hrtvå vamam vapurapecitrptena manask 
éertrirdham 4ambhor aperam api sanko hrtam abhüt 
yad otad tvad ripam sakalam e&run&bham trmayanam 
kuo&bhyüm Апатгар kutilasadsiciddilamakutam 

* ibid., p. 49. 

? ibid., 41, p. 157: 
tav&dh&re ملقم‎ saha samayayé lisyaporayt 
nav&tmánam manye neverasamahiténdavansatam 

* ibid., p. 158, 
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on which she reclmes as оп a couch. But what about musio in general, the part 
which really fell outside Siva’s original domain, melody, which Brahma had 
distilled out of the four Vedas? That also is drawn within Devi’s orbit. 
Stanza 69 ! says :— 

‘ O Thou, uniquely expert in gait, gamaka and уйа, the three lines on Thy 
neck are like the number of strands of twisted thread tied at the time of Thy 
marriage. They form as it were the demarcation lines of the three grámas, 
the storehouses of all the different sweet régas.’ Gati, which the commentary 
explains as procedure, in the sense of márga, hallowed, or dest, popular, style, 
' is perhaps better taken together with the two other words in the compound, 
gamaka and gita, in the sense of the general flow, the ornaments and the melody 
and words of a composition. The simile of the three lines marking the starting 
point of the three grémas, the lowest of which starte on sa, the second on ga, 
and the third on ma, is more ingenious than convincing. The grémas are the 
basic scales from which indeed all the modes and consequently all the later 
rágas are derived. 

What is remarkable in this stanza, however, is that here for the first time 
we rediscover the whole field of melody, which had been more or lees obscured 
by the rhythmic force of Siva’s dancing and drumming. Actually it is not 
surprising that, with the emergence of the female principle, the melodio side 
should be so explicitly mentioned again. 

The field of music, being fairly restricted, serves very well to illustrate 
the process of annexation of Siva’s attributes and prerogatives by Devi. It 
shows the final victory of the female over the male principle, at least in one of 
the many facets of the bewilderingly rich religious life of the Indian subcontinent. 


TSAUR JYR'S SONG OF THE ILL-FATED LADY 


Wi Hic XO E FTF 


Ву К. P. К. WHITAKER 


Tsaur Jyr'& Collected Works (Tsaur Jys Chyuanpyng)* we find under 

the title Chieh Baurming two stanzas, together with a few fragments, 
believed to be parte of the poem, gleaned from commentaries to works 
other than Tsaur Jyr's and from the encyclopedia Beewarng-Shuchou.! The 
title of this poem (literally : ‘I am ill-fated’) suggests the story of an ill-fated 
lady, deserted by her husband or lover, reduced to dire poverty and therefore 
constantly in tears, as we find her commonly depicted in Chinese poetry. The 
contents of the poem, however, do not tally with this expectation. This fact 
has been ignored by the majority of scholars who commented on the poem, 
but two commentators 3 have touched on it while discussing the significance of 
the poem as a whole. 

No serious attempt, however, has been made to find the reason for ite 
composition, or the meanings of the various allusions. 1 intend to discuss in 
this article the connexion between the title and the contents of the poem in the 
light of the circumstances of the time as they are recorded in the various 
histories of the State of Wey $¥. Before doing во I shall reproduce the text of 
the poem and the three fragmenta, as they appear in the TJCP (pp. 43-4), 
adding my own translation of and marginal commentary to the two complete (1) 
stanzas (I) and give a critical account of the theories advanced by the two 
commentators (M-I). 


I. 
Техт AND TRANSLATION‘ oF THR Chieh Baurming Shyng 


1 К ЭЖ dy WD. hereafter abbreviated to ТЈОР, by Ding Yann J $, 1865. Basio Smo- 
ogioal Series, p. 48. E 

* dr Tt ҖЕ fh, гор. 1888, J. 132, р. ба. 

з Remarks by Ju Chyan 22 RE and Ju Jiajeng Ж JM f are quoted in tho Tsaur 
Tryyjiann Shy Juh, hereafter abbreviated to TITY, W F Ж FF FE by Hwang Jyo PF ff, 
1928, J. 2, pp. 4b-6b. Tho original works of these commentators are inaccessible to me. 
Hwang Jye's book has been made available to me by Professor J. К. Hightower, to whom I 
would like to express my deep gratitude. 

4 For my translation I used commentaries recounted as well as offered by Hwang Jye, 
TTSJ, J. 2, pp. 4b-6b. 
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TRANSLATION 
The Ili-fated Lady 


Stanza 1 


: . I hold her jade-white hand, 
Allusion to courtship. { Happy ш sharing my chariot with her. 


Northward 1 we mount the pavilion in the clouds by 
the towering flight of steps. 

(Below) in untroubled calm stands the fishing terrace 
ina zigzag pattern. 

The lakes што апа the pool of divine power are 
pleasant to behold. 

роковое Looking up, we let our dragon boat drift along the clear 


palaco and thelr wod- | _ ripples, 
bliss. Stooping, we pluck the divine plant (of lotus) by the 
stem 


-| Dreaming of Fwufei * by the River Luoh. 

On leaving ? we sing of the (winsome) maidens by the 
River Hann * and the beautiful ladies of the River 
Shiang 5 

Stanza II 

The sun and the moon have set in the west, 

And we gather again in the orchid room and the long 
hall. 


curtains, 
Ав bright as the sun rising in the mythical land of the 
east. 


The solicitous host sees 

(After) ing the wine bottles to fill the cups so 
that eee together, 

The host rises to dance a graceful dance. 


The skilful dancers sway to one side to touch one 
another and then part again to stand upright. 


Horn cups are raised and winged goblete are passed 
round, filled to overflowing. 
Guests enjoying them. | Those of equal drinking powers ате equally flushed 
selves over wine and with wine. 
beanty. They go freely with those they delight in. 
Pretty girls in their excitement flush with the radiance 
of orchids. 


| Coloured lanterns emit в brightness against the long 


A Co в 


о o 


11 


1 I follow the text in Jang Puu's HH 717 edition because this seems to tally with the topo- 
graphy of Jiannjang Palace Ж * Ef ; юе the Hans Woy Liowchaer Bassan Jia Jyi Ж BE 


A Bi ТҮ = Ж Ж. гр. 1877, 23, J. 2, p. Ма. 
2 The beautiful goddess of the River Luoh. 
3 That is, retiring from the round of visiting pavilions, ponds, ebo. 
4 Beo the Odes (Karlgren), No. 0. 
! The two beautiful and loyal consorts of the Emperor Shuenn Jf. 


* [j F evokes tho idee of a large quantity of wine supplied by the host. 
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The sleeves (of dancers) drape idly (from hands clasped 
ecl for another for a bow) while the dancers put on their most 
expressions. 12 


In а wonderful dance their slight figures twirl round 


On with the dan І 
аг gracefully, like birds a-winging. 18 


tion of the With clothes undone, shoes off, cap-strings snapped" 14 
enj һе ог (The guesta) look up, look down, laugh or shout without 
mim restraint. 15 

One, holding a lovely girl with a pretty face, 16 
Joins her 10 raising a gold cup and a salver of kingfisher 
Description of activity hue. 17 
of a guest and a Her silk sleeves slip down, showing her bare arma— 
beautiful serving girl. (lifting is, for her,) a difficult task indeed! - 18 
Her wrist 18 80 delicate that (it seems) unable to bear 
the weight of her pearl-set bangle. 19 
The other guests looking [ The whole gathering sigh in admiration and their 
on. faces are happy. 20 
By the side of her lord, stands the lady who serves the 
towel and mixes (?) the powder! 21 
A lady at her lord's | Among things served are (the easences of) the fragrant 
servioo. plants of Huohnah and Duliang, 22 
Mixed spicea of cloves [chicken tongue spice 3] and 
five-flavour (spice). 23 
About the rank of the ( Who else is serving them but the (beautiful) Lady 
lady who is semg | — Jiang of Ohyi— 24. 
petu М ы the | Her lord’s bounty was great and his love deep; im- 
host. possible to forget— 25 


Back to the p nd. ; a 
private for 
ore fred pines ктү. | Summoned to this, his private party arranged onl 
ing, though unortho- for close frienda. 26 
dox, does not amount 
to a public insult to 
her dignity. 


сам 4 ие о the- host | Now the call [song] is only ‘The cups, the cups, why 
for his guests. are they served во slowly f 27 


1 Through unrestramed laughter. 

* The character JE, means ‘ to soak’; it probably refers to the mixing of powder with water 
and perfume or essences of spice, to have it reedy for apphoation. For powder preparation and 
the use of make-up by men see notes under the lines #) Jm JE E. M) YA db E; and 
OLB ti 8. Е i8 B AR, 28 BU Ж} AE respectively. Beertarng Shuchau J. 135, p. 
14а; pp. 14а. 

? Although B Bi records the &neodote of Huandih Ff "(f giving cloves (chicken tongue 
spice) to an old courtier who had stale breath to put m his mouth, this reference to cloves here 
seams to be connected merely with the preparation of face powder for freshening up the host's 
make-up: see T'oypymg Yuhlaon عاد‎ 28 fg] FF, 981/657 
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Questa taking leave. { The gueste say that they have drunk enough and are 


going home. 28 
The host answering with 
usual politeness : ‘ It's { The host says ‘ The dew is not yet dry’. 29 
stall early.’ 
II. 


Јо CuyAN'B8 Де ffr AND JU JIAJENG’S ع2‎ Ж Sk Тнковткв 


(a) After relating the title of the poem to в line from а memorial written 
by the Empress Sheu ff # ki! to the Emperor Cherng px Ff, Ju Chyan 
in his Yuehfuu Jenqyth 34 HF TE ЖЕ," dismisses the poem without any supporting 
evidence as a description of someone like Wey Tzyyfu $j F K or Jaw Feiyann 
#8 44 Ж? and regards it merely aa an illustration of the thought that youth and 
beauty do not last. Furthermore, he points out that although throughout the 
poem no misfortunes have been mentioned, the real misfortune is self-evident, 
as the lady, possessed of the grace, dignity, and dutiful conduct of those referred 
to in the Odes (see Karlgren, Nos. 1, 12, 13, and 15) is dragged down to the ranks 
of dancers and singers and made to serve the guests. In the opinion of Ju Chyan 
there was, therefore, no necessity for Teaur Југ to dilate upon the fading of 
her beauty and the logs of her lord’s love.‘ 

(b) Ju Jiajeng 5 thinks that this poem is an allegory—repreeenting Tsaur 
Jyr as complaining about his lack of opportunity for service and regretting 
that he was, like the goddess of the River Luoh, not appreciated during the best 
years of his life. 

ш. 
Discussion or THE Above Two THEORIES 


(a) By saying that there was no necessity for Tsaur Jyr to tell the whole 
story of the lady's unfortunate life, Ju Chyan manages to avoid the very issue 
which seems to have exercised his mind. Apparently he tries, m this way, to 
explain away the unusual features in the story of this poem, namely, that no 
mention has been made of the misfortunes which are the stock in trade in the 


1 See the Hana Shu Buuguh, edited by Wang Shianchian: Zt fi] 32 W Gr, ¥ M 
3* 3# HW. Alas, І was destined to have the mmfortune of being chosen before the Jinqning 
period ', implying that otherwise her allowance as imperial consort would have been fixed at a 
better rate. J. 97, p. 15b. 

2 І have been unable to ascertain the date of this commentary. 

з Beautiful women favoured by the Emperors Wuu ДЇ, Ff and Cherng pi, f} respectively. 
RHA R ©. шения. LAME wR, 
к. BEAR HAAK HKEZA th 
(o ЕК LAM. DEER FM © ii fur. 
x 
T 


Ex UD Ho See TISJ, J. 2, p. 6b. Ju Chyan's work ів inacocestble 
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treatment of such a theme. He is right, of course, in his assumption that Tsaur 
Jyr considered it a misfortune indeed for the lady to be treated like a dancer 
or singer, but fails to follow up the point with the question, was there a reason 
for the poet to present his theme in such an unconventional way. Further- 
more, Ju Chyan does not seem to have entertained the possibility of there being 
more than one woman described in the poem. Indeed, he seems to have con- 
sidered the various beauties mentioned in the poem as one lady in various 
functions and thus to have accepted the rather heterogeneous picture as the 
epitome of youthful beauty, with the conclusion that the transient nature of 
beauty is the moral of the poem and the thought that stimulated its composition. 

Tt was indeed unusual for Tsaur Jyr not to have included in a poem with 
this title the recognized ingredients of the story of a lovely but ill-fated lady, 
for it was usual for the poet and his friends, who wrote about various women, 
to give a straightforward story of the lady, telling their readers whether, e.g., 
she was а neglected maiden ! or a divorced woman.? We have, in fact, specimens 
devoted to the latter theme in the form of a fu by Taaur Pi ¥ Ж and Wang 
Tsann -Е Ж ав well as by Tsaur Тут, each of which is entitled the H ы? 

In the Chieh Baurming Shyng, however, the poet evidently refrains from 
giving the story in such a straightforward manner. It seams to me that the 
poem was written for the perusal of close friends * only, who moved in Tsaur 
Jyr's intimate circle, and that its allusions are во guarded that the characters 
involved would not have been offended even if those who read the poem had a 
shrewd suspicion as to the identity of the characters, The restrained expression 
of censure on the part of the lady against the host, such as her hinting at his 
loss of interest, and the complete lack of direct criticism of the behaviour of the 
party on the part of the poet surely place this poem in a class by itself, not to 
be compared with the kind of theme so often chosen for a literary exercise—the 
theme of a beautiful lady from past history, as Ju Chyan suggested. 

(b) The theory advanced by Ju Jiajeng relegates this poem to the position of 
a rather unimportant specimen in a series of allegorical poems without great 
significance and unconnected with actual events in Tsaur Jyr’s life. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that if this were merely an allegory it would have 
bean addressed to the reigning monarch to show up the poet’s loyal feelings 
and eagerness for service, in the way familiar to us from his memorials and 
allegorical poems. 

But the contents of this poem bring out in the first stanza the picture of 
wedded bliss and the quiet enjoyment of life in a palatial dwelling; in the 
second, the scene of a party which goes on far into the night with the guests 
and their host drinking a great deal, and the guests mixing freely with the 
dancers and entertainers, the gathering gradually developing into a wild party. 
If the poem were written as an allegory, then ite writer ran the risk of being 
considered unsuccessful in driving home his point, for if Tsaur Југ had wished 

1 ЗЕ Jo fff, TOP, pp. 45-6, 1 We ME TICE, p. 68. 


з For Tsaur Jyr's seo TJCP, p. 11. 4 of. stanza 2, line 26. 
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to be identified with the beloved in the first stanza, implying that he was the 
loyal servant eager to serve his lord, this identification could hardly be main- 
tained in the second stanza where a number of ladies of great charm and beauty 
seems to have entered the scene, each of whom might have represented a 
worthy and loyal minister. Even if the readers were to disregard the unnamed 
women of that stanza and take note only of the ‘ noble lady ’ (see stanza 2, 1. 24), 
the allegory would still be ineffective since the entry of this lady into the story 
seems во haphazard that she can hardly be considered the central figure. As 
we know Tsaur Jyr’s allegories of the ruler-minister relationship invariably 
elaborate on a supreme beauty as a central figure, representing the loyal 
servant, i.e. himself, this poem could hardly have been intended as that kind 
of allegory. 
m 
Tus IDENTITY OF THE ° ILL-FATED LADY’ 


My opinion is that the picture provided by the descriptions of two separate 
stages of the lady’s married life gives us the clue to her identity: the first in 
which her lord appreciates her company in the palatial dwelling and in a 
number of his leisurely and pleasurable pursuits in a quiet and cultured atmo- 
sphere ; and the second in which her lord and his friends indulge in rather 
intemperate enjoyment at a party. Can we, in the light of historical records, 
identify the personalities and the occasion ؟‎ If we, in the place of this lady (who 
sings of her sad fate), fit in the person of the Empress Jen WE Fî, then the 
significance of the title and the poem becomes apparent. The Empress Jen 
was first married to Yuan Shi 3t WR, the second son of Yuan Shaw Xt £u. 
With the fall of Yeh $p! she was captured by Tsaur Pi, who was “struck 
by her beauty. He married her when Tsaur Tsau gave his consent. At that 
time ghe was pretty and young, but even then we should remember that there 
was a difference of five years between her (b. 182) and her husband (b. 187), 
There was conjugal bliss as long as Tsaur Pi enjoyed such cultured and leisurely 
pursuits as would please such а noble lady, as in stanza 1. But when, as in the 
second stanza, he entertained in such a manner as would offend a lady of such 
high rank, the sadness of the whole situation becomes clear, for she has to serve 
among all the frivolous young women far beneath her in position and in 
breeding, to a number of drunken guests at the height of their jollities. The 
host shows not the slightest consideration for her feelings and merely hustles 
the wine bearers with the words ‘ Why are the cups served so slowly 1' Had 
Tsaur Pi's wife ever been made to swallow such indignities ? If so, there would 
have been a good reason for Tsaur Jyr to express his disapproval and his 


sympathy for the injured lady. Indeed, a singularly significant occasion has 
been recorded in the Wey Jyh *: ata party, Tsaur Pi ordered his wife, Lady Jen, 


1 Bee the commentary to the Sangwo Jyh = | 2, by FE BL Z, Wey Jyh, Syhbuh 
Teongkaa, Borna edition, J. 5, pp. 4b-0b. 
з According to the Wey Linch BE Rh, Sangwo Jyh, od. oit, Weyjyk, J. 81, p. Sa, ool. 7. 
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to come out to entertain his guests, and Liou Jen $4 Bi, at the height of the 
party, so far forgot his manners as to stare at her while all the others bowed 
low. Histories of that period do not always tell baldly indiscretions and wrong 
deeds of members of the royal house, but it must have been a serious enough 
episode to rouse Tsaur Tsau to such anger that he nearly had Liou Jen killed 
for the offence. Even though Tsaur Pi and Tsaur Jyr were both princes and 
for a while, owing to Tsaur Tsau’s indecision, had equal chances for the throne, 
Tsaur Pi, being the eldest, and the more cunning, had а great deal of influence 
at court, especially after he had been made heir. Moreover, he had some very 
intelligent and cunning advisers among the officials and among his own con- 
cubines, especially the Lady Guo, who later became Empress after the Empress 
Jen had been disposed of. Tsaur Jyr, who gradually lost favour with his father, 
knew very well that he should not on any account criticize his powerful and 
vain brother. To write а poem after such an occasion. to express his sympathy 
for his sister-in-law and his condemnation of the callous manner in which his 
brother treated his wife would have been in line with Tsaur Jyr’s impulsive 
nature, but not with his newly acquired cautious attitude painfully inculcated 
by past experience of dealings at court.! He was not willing to show his hand 
any more: he describes vividly, but with almost complete objectivity, the 
wild party and towards the end of the poem stresses the position and dignity 
of the lady by means of the name of the famous queen Chyi Jiang (an allusion 
to the Odes з). For this the reader has, in fact, already been prepared by the 
opening line of the first stanza, since the description of the love scene likewise 
goes back to the Odes. Thus Teaur Југ gives first the allusion to a courtship 
in the (des and follows it up with the suggestion of a princely wedding from 
the same classic, fixing for those in the know the identity of the lady. In fact, 
the introduction of the lady by the name of Chyi Jiang is the key to the solution 
of the whole problem of identification in this poem. 

The golicitous host who joins in the dancing and who hurries the servants 
with the wine-cups clearly reveals his identity. That the host was Tsaur Pi 
is evident from the last three lines of the second stanza. Although the clichés 
included therein are common property of the poets, they have here a special 


1 For his loss of favour with his father through hm impulsive behaviour in connexion with 
his nding through a forbidden gate and his over-eagernees in answering trial questions put to him, 
eto., вое Wey Jyh, m the Sangwo Jyh, ed. at., J. 19, pp. 4a and бе. 

з ‘This lady ут Jiang is mentioned as such p ji Nx FE, 45 MZ XA. in the Odes 
(seo Karlgren, No. 188). There her name قد‎ used as & byword for queenly beauty. But there is 
a further Ode (see Karlgren, No. 57) which mmgs of the marrage of this same beautiful princess 
to the ‘ruler of Wey. Ву asoviating the lady of the present poem with this prmoees of the 
Odes Teaur Југ could enhance her grace, beauty, and position in the imagmation of the 
reader m & most economical way. 

3 Bee the Odes, Karlgren, No. 41. 

4 Bee Chinese text, р. 527, IL. 27-0. Compare these with He Hg P » 8. ERE 
zk BÉ, fom a Ж: ТЫ ДА AB, Wensheuan 3C 3, Basic Sinological Series, J. 4, p. 78, 
and jk jb RE Лл HE NS UR to RR de ko ЖЮ Ж BD from the Odes, 
Karlgren, No. 174. 
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significance, for this description has been used with reference to Tsaur Pi's 
parties more than once: Tsaur Jyr uses the phrase $& Ж — ff iM in 
his description of Tsaur Pi’s court reception after the latter had become 
emperor; Wang Tsann E 4% in his A EA FR * has the lines {Н }# Ж 47 هذ‎ 
and Ж В Н Ж BE; and Ying Yang JW 3§ in his poem fẹ 32 'H FF Ж 
Ж He Ж dS FF ° has the line ж B6 dt Ж BH, both referring to parties given 
by Tsaur Pi. 

Thus from this very restrained and subtle poem of Taaur Jyr's we can 
reconstruct the unfortunate circumstances under which the Empress Jen lived. 
It tells us also something of Tsaur Pi's position as heir or most likely heir to 
the throne. This poem must therefore have been written just before or in the 
year A.D. 217, when Tsaur Pi was actually made heir, and not after, for it 
was in the same year that Liou Jen, the offender against propriety at that 
notable party, died. With Tsaur Jyr's discreet planning of the poem, it was 
possible for it to be taken on the one hand as a satire on the excesses practised 
in Tsaur Pi's parties and a condemnation of his treatment of Lady Jen, as 
she then was, and it was equally possible, on the other hand, for it to be taken 
at ite face value and to be interpreted as a description of a lively party and of 
the generosity of a host solicitous for the enjoyment of his guests and a descrip- 
tion of the beauty of the dancers and the grace and dignity of the hostess. In 
view of the latter apparent intention on the part of the poet, Tsaur Pi could 
not have taken exception to the poem even if he read the reference to his wife 
and understood it, for it was a mere statement of facts which his circle had 
witnessed. The sting lies in the title which suggests а sigh and a complaint. 
16 was therefore an ingenious device of the poet to give vent to hia strong 
feelings concerning that episode, in а way that would allow them to be 
communicated to his closest friends without the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of his elder brother, Tsaur Pi, who, as can be gathered from his poems and letters, t 
fancied himself a fine host and therefore would more likely than not take the 
description. at its face value. It is entirely due to the survival of certain historical 
records that we are still able to reach a full understanding of the deeper 
significance of this poem. 

1 А BA BE, ТОР, р. 56. 
1 Wensheuan, Basio Sinologioal Series, J. 20, p. 
* Wensheuan, Banio Sinological Series, J. 20, p. 

t Poems such as the followmg: SE Ж 3h 

ia Jrs ME ER ZS BO d dt M by т BK MM, 


рр. 14а-Ъ; letters to HA PF in Wensheuan, Basic Sinologioal Series, J. 42, p. 924, oals, 1-5, 
and p. 925, cola, 1-2. 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CHINESE CUSTOMARY LAW IN 
THE LIGHT OF JAPANESE SCHOLARSHIP 


By Haney MoALEAvy 


А. 


N October 1948, the Governor of Hong Kong appointed а committee to 
consider the position of Chinese law and custom in that colony. The report 
of this committee, which was published in February 1953, will have drawn 
attention to the fact that the old family law of China, quite apart from the 
limited recognition given to it by the courte, continues to exercise considerable 
influence on the lives of millions of Chinese, not only in Hong Kong, but in the 
other British territories of South-East Asia. In China itself, as regards matters 
of the family, the Civil Code of the former National Government had never, 
over most of the country and for the mass of the people, any very effectual 
force, and the customary law continued to exist in almost undiminished vigour 
until the establishment of the People’s Government in 1949.5 Since then the 
situation has changed oompletely. New laws regarding marriage and property 
are effectively enforced, and have everywhere replaced the old customs and, 
what is still more important, an extremely efficient system of mase-education 
in the principles of Communism will before long have expelled from people’s 
minds those beliefs on which the old Chinese law was based. From now on, 
apart from Formosa, it is only in Hong Kong and among the communities of 
overseas Chinese throughout Bouth-East Asia that Chinese customary family 
law will continue to exist, but even with such limitations it is still of sufficient 
importance to make ita study of practical significance. 

At the beginning of such a study, it seems better to ignore for the time being 
any decisions made by foreign courts which have been called upon to apply 
Chinese law, and to try and go back to the pure Chinese law itself: Where is 
one to find it? The Hong Kong report mentions the deficiency in books of 
referenoe,? and indeed from the bibliographical appendix and from the names - 
of books elsewhere quoted in the report we can understand the difficulty the 
committee experienced in this regard. The fact is that there are no books 
either in Chinese or in any European language which treat adequately of 
Chinese private law ; Western scholars have in general confined their investiga- 
tions to the Manchu Penal Code. But the Penal Code was only a part of the 
Imperial Statute Law; and it is now generally recognized that the statute 
law under the Empire differed fundamentally in purpose and scope from the 
statute law of Western nations. To form a true picture of the private law 


1 Chinese Law and Oustom in Hong Kong. Report of a Committee appointed by the Governor 
in October, 1048. Hong Kong, February, 1953. 

» This fact, which will hardly be questianéd by anyone who lived in China during the period, 
is emphasized by such Japanese writers as Professor Noboru Nuda. Вее, for example, his Chdgolm 
жо Ndson Kazoku th WE] © Ж FF SK Fk 2nd edit, Tokyo, 1954, pp. 4-6. 

3 Chinese Law and Oustom in Hong Kong, p. 8. 
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one has to investigate not only the Imperial Statutes," and literary sources in 
general, especially the texte of the Confucian canon, but also, what is most 
important, those customs generally recognized throughout China ‚ав having 
the force of law, in the days when traditional Chinese law enjoyed effective 
validity in China, a period which, as we have seen, did not really end until 
1949. This formidable task has been accomplished only by the Japanese. 

When а man takes up the study of Chinese history and literature, he soon 
discovers it is a good investment to add to his other acoomplishments a reading 
knowledge of Japanese, as there is hardly any field of sinology to which the 
Japanese have not made essential contributions. Only in Japan do we find 
& native school of Chinese learning adequately combined with modern Western 
techniques of research. 

This applies with special force to Chinese law, the study of which has been 
pursued in Japan not only from pure academic interest but also for reasons of 
government. When, by the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, Formosa and the 
Pescadores were ceded by China to Japan it became a matter of urgent 
administrative necessity to the Japanese to equip themselves with a knowledge 
of the law in use among the large Chinese population over whom they were 
called to rule. A committee was appointed to undertake this taak, and ite 
terms of reference directed it to extend ita investigations to cover the whole field 
of Chinese law, except purely criminal law. It did ita work nobly. The Tatwan 
Shsho ¥ W $L H (Private Law of Formosa) in thirteen large volumes appeared 
in 1910-1, and the Shinkoku Gydsesho W WE 47 k BE (Administrative Law of 
Chena) in eight volumes between 1910 and 1915. The former of these two works 
especially is an indispensable mine of information on all fields of Chinese 
private law. 

When we come to more reoent times we find that the Japanese polioy towards 
China from the aggression in Manchuria in 1981 down to the end of the Pacifio 
war provided an atmosphere in which studies relating to China were encouraged, 
especially in those fields which could be looked upon as having some practical 
utility. And since the sudden emergence of China as в Great Power the interest 
shown by the Japaneee in their continental neighbour is, if anything, keener 
than ever. In these last 25 years much excellent work on Chinese law has 
appeared in Japanese. Shina Mibunhó-shi Ж 8 Se 4h Е gi (History of the 
Chinese Law of Personal Status) and Chugoku Hosei-shs +h f H: 9 gx (History 
of Chinese Law), both by Professor Noboru Niida { JF m Mb of the University 
of "Tokyo, the former of which appeared in 1942, the latter in 1952, deserve 
special mention. Finally, smce 1952 there have appeared the first two velumes 
of a report on rural customs in China,” compiled by Japanese research workers 


1 These are not assembled in ane Corpus. For the Manchu Dynasty, apart from the Ta-Ch‘ing 
Їїм-% K f К H3] (the Репа! Code), they molude the Ta-Ch'ing Hwi-Ben جد‎ Ж Дм 
well as the various Tasti ДІ] Dij, Sheng: AT Pj, eto. 

1 Okégoku Noson Konk Ока rh ЖЫ UK fF A Ж. Tokyo, vol. 1 1962; vol m, 
1904. 
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during the war, в work which, when completed, may well rank in importance 
with the Taiwan Shihd. 

Bo far this Japanese material on Chinese law does not seam to have been very 
much noticed by Western scholars. Professor Keeton refers to it} and the late 
Professor Gutteridge in the list of Japanese publications in the appendix to his 
Comparative Law included the name of a Japanese journal devoted to Formosan 
customary law.! Professor Евсаттв in Le droit chinois mentions the Shinkoku 
Gydsethd, and some other Japanese books, as well as giving a list of Japanese 
periodicals,? but he does not refer to the Taiwan Shthö, which, for his purpose, 
would have been by far the most important source of material. Mr. van der 
Valk, whose Outline of Modern Chinese Family Low (mentioned in the Hong 
Kong report) haa a chapter on the traditional law, does not refer to any Japanese 
sources.* Professor Lingat in the first volume of his scholarly work Les régimes 
matrumomaur du sud-est de l'Asie, has a short section on Chinese law, but 
although he complains of the paucity of sources,* he does not reveal that he has 
consulted any Japanese books. The Hong Kong committee mentions a Chinese 
translation of a Japanese book on the general topio of the modernization 
of the law of marriage, but does not refer to a single Japanese work on Chinese 
law anywhere in ite report. In this case the omission to consult at least the 
Taiwan Skiho ів all the more remarkable because that work naturally pays 
special attention to Fukienese and Cantonese customs, as it was from those 
two provinces that the overwhelming majority of the Chinese inhabitants of 
Formosa were drawn. Ita relevance to Chinese customary law in Hong Kong 
and South-East Asia is therefore obvious. We should take note by the way 
that the Chinese themselves do not share this reluctance to go to Japanese books 
for their old law. In fact, Professor Ch‘én Ku-yüan Bj NE ¥, who has written 
the best, history of Chinese law in the Chinese language, tells us that Japanese 
textbooks were generally used in Chinese universities for teaching Chinese 
legal history. And the authors of the standard Chinese legal dictionary, a 
work which itself has been consulted in the preparation of the Hong Kong 
report, do not hesitate to send their readers to Japanese books for the elucidation 
of difficult questions.’ 

One result of this neglect of Japanese research is that down to the present 
time Western writers on Chinese law continue to hold, regarding its most 
fundamental institutions, certain opinions which were formed during the last 
century by European pioneers in the field, at а time when scientific investiga- 

1 G. W. Keeton : The Wlemeniary Principles of Jurisprudence, 2nd edit., 1949, p. 333, note 2. 

3 Н. C. Gutteridge : Comparative Law, 2nd edit., 1949, appendix, p. 199. 

* Joan Eacazra : Le Droit Chinois, 1986. Beo especially p. 481. 


4 Maro van der Valk: An Outline of Modern Chinese Family Law, Pekmg, 1989. 

* Robert Lingat : Les Régimes Mairimoniaus du Sud-Bst مك‎ l Asie, vol x, 1058. Bee p. 16. 

* Ою Ku-yuan : Ohung-kxo Fa-chih Shih rh BE tk f gi, 2nd edit., Commercial Prem, 
Shanghai, 1085, preface, p. 1. 

" Palu Та Ts'-shu H: Ж ع2‎ WE p, 5 vols, Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1936. Beo vol. 1, 
р. 453, sub verbo tifa Hh fig. 
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tion of the subject had hardly begun, and which, in the light of modern Japanese 
scholarship, are clearly no longer tenable. To illustrate this, we may turn 
to two important topics of Chinese family law, namely the position and powers 
of the family head, and the nature of the matrimonial régime. 


B. Тнв Famuy HEAD 


We must go back first of all to the views of Edward Harper Parker. Parker 
was a barrister of the Middle Temple who lived from 1849 to 1926, and who, 
after spending many years in the Consular Service in China, passed the latter 
part of his life as professor of Chinese in the University of Manchester. He 
was в most voluminous writer on Chinese history and politics and he was 
exceedingly interested in Chinese law. For some reason he was always anxious 
{о establish parallels betwoen Chinese and Roman history and institutions, 
and as regards law he gave his fancy free play. His chief study on Chinese law 
was a paper entitled ‘ Comparative Chinese Family Law ’, which was published 
in the China Review for 1879-1880. The following quotation is representative : 
‘China . . . as regards the Patria Potestas . . . remains in the position of the 
Roman Law—not of the later Empire, not even of the Antonine era ; not even, 
again, of the early Empire, or the Republic at its prime ; but of the Roman Law 
anterior to the publication of the Twelve Tables, 2,200 years ago. In fact, with 
the Chinese Law, as with the Chinese language, we are carried back to a position 
whence we can survey, во to speak, a living past, and converse with fossil men ^d 

Among sinologues, Parker's works are now hardly ever consulted, as his 
methods of research were by modern standards hopelessly unscientific." On 
the other hand, his opinions continue to exercise a formidable influence on 
lawyers. The treatise on Chinese Family Law just mentioned is one of the few 
works of reference named in the Hong Kong report. Professor Eecarra, while 
rejecting a particularly outrageous parallel made by Parker between an ancient 
Chinese legal classic and the Institutes of Gaius, calls his Prinovples of Chinese 
Low and Equity an ‘ apergu substantiel et en grande partie exact ’.* Jamieson, 
whose book 5 after more than 30 years is still the leading work in English 
on the subject, is clearly very much under the influence of Parker, to whom قط‎ 
refers with admiration and whose views are reflected everywhere in his pages. 
The following two passages represent fairly adequately Jamieson’s opinions. 
In the second passage he certainly shows some hesitation in going the whole way 
with Parker, and in the last sentence of all he directs our attention to a toad, 
which, if he had followed, would have led him in а very different direction. 
However, he did not explore it further. : ; 

The family is the unit. The Father or senior male ascendant has control 
over his sons, his grandsons and their wives as well as over hired servants 

1 China Review, vol. үш, p. 09. , 

з ممع‎ the obituary notice by Pelliot, T‘oung Pao, vol. xxiv, pp. 302-3. 

* Chinese Law and Custom in Hong Kong, p. 16. 


4 Esoarra: op. at., pp. 91 and 606. 
» G. Jamieson: Clwxese Family and Commercial Law, Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai, 1921. 
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and slaves. Municipal law does not greatly concern iteelf with what takes 
place withm the domestic forum or family group; the head has oertain 
discretionary powers, and unless these powers are groealy abused it will not 
interfere. In the Father is vested all the family property, and he alone can 
dispose of it. At his death his eldest son takes his place and the family 
goes on as before. It may continue so undivided for several generations 
and is still deemed a single unit.’ 

But though the resemblance (to Roman Law) is striking the analogy is 
not perfect and it may be worth while to trace the differences. In the first 
place the conception of the family group in Roman and Chinese law is the 
same. It comprises all those who can trace their descent from any common 
Ancestor exclusively through males. This group is termed in Latin Agnats, 
and in Chinese the Tsung. Roman Law admits the adoption of strangers in 
blood into the group; Chinese Law does not admit strangers. In both 
cases married daughters and their descendants are excluded, and\for the 
вате reason, viz. that on marriage they fall under the dominium of their 
husband’s family, and cannot be subject to two jurisdictions. Unmarried 
daughters in both have a right to maintenance, but are incapable of becoming 
heirs to the headship of the family, or of mheriting family property. In 
regard to the power of the father (Patria Potestas) there is a considerable 
difference. Roman Law emphasises the dominium of the father, which 
implies duty and obedience on the part of the son. Chinese Law looks at it 
from the opposite pomt of view; it emphasises the duty and obedience, 
which implies power on the part of the father to enforce it. There is no 
word in Chinese which corresponds to Patria Potestas. The bond which 
unites father and son is Hstao, filial duty or submission, often translated 
filial piety, though piety is not the appropriate term. It is the respectful 
submission to the will of the father, which is assumed to arise naturally 
out? of the relationship. For any breach of this filial duty the father has 
unlimited power of punishment, and even if he should cause his son’s 
death from mere caprice the penalty will be but nominal. Farther this 
deference or duty of submission on the part of the son extends not merelv 
to the father, but to all seniors in the agnatic group ; —to paternal uncles, 
grand uncles and even to elder brothers, and each of these їп tum has 
TRIE POW > OF несы varying miti e Отеш i 
telationship.* 

The most recent scholar to discuss this subject, Professor Lingat, seams, 
if anything, to support what we may well call the traditional European view 
even more strongly than does Jamieson. He says :— 

La famille chinoise est du type patriarcal. Le chef de famille, soumis 
lui-méme à l'autorité du chef de clan (le clan comprend tous les individus 
issus d'une même souche), absorbe complètement la personnalité de tous 
læ membres inférieurs, qui sont dans la situation des aliens juris du droit 
romain. Ses enfants et petite-enfante ne peuvent faire valablement aucun 
вође sans son autorisation, et tout ce qu'ils gagnent ou acquièrent tombe 
dans le patrimoine familial dont il a seul le droit de disposer. Tant que le 
chef de famille est vivant, il est défendu aux enfants de demander le partage 


1 а. Jamieson: ор. ali, pp. 2-3. * 0. Jamieson : op. cit., pp. 4—5. 
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des biens familiaux et d'avoir un établissement séparé, Même quand il se 

marie, le fils reste sous la puissance du рёте. ‘On prépare au jeune ménage 

un appartement spécial avoisinant celui des parents, et la vie de dépendance 
continue comme auparavant, sous la haute direction du patriarche de la 

famille.’ (Guy Boulais: Manuel du Code ohinots, No. 409.) 

To show to what confusion the traditianal European view would lead us, 
let us take a simple example. X is a family head, and the family consists of his 
wife, their son Y and Y’s wife and children, and a grandson Z, whose parents, 
the second son and daughter-in-law of X, have already died. In due course, 
X himself comes to die. He is survived by his wife, by Y and Y’s wife and 
children and by Z. Who is the next family head ? As we shall see, according 
to the Manchu Code certainly, and in custom most probably, it will be Y. 
Suppose that when the period of mourning for X is over, Y as family head wishes 
to effect a partition of the family property. He cannot do во without the consent 
of his mother, X’s widow. That a widow’s consent is necessary to partition 
between her sons is mentioned both by Jamieson and by Lingat.! From this 
it would appear that in some respects the family head owes obedience to another 
member of the family. This seems very curious, if his powers are as described 
by the European authors from whom we have just quoted. 

Now let us go further to the time when X’s widow dies. Y as family head 
wishes to sell the family land. He certainly cannot do so without the con- 
currence of his nephew Z. How, again, can this be reconciled with the views of 
Jamieson and Lingat? The latter, as we have seen, tells us that the family 
head ' absorbe complétement la personnalité de tous les membres inférieurs qui 
sont dans la situation des alieni juris du droit romain’. It appears indeed from 
the remainder of the passage that Lingat is using the term ‘family head’ in 
the sense of a direct male ascendant. In fact the Chinese term chta chang sx E, 
or its colloquial equivalent tang ома й Җ ge f, means nothing of the sort. 
The former expression signifies nothing more than ‘family head’ pure and 
simple, the latter ‘ the one who is in charge af a family '. In neither is there the 
slightest suggestion of a direct ascendant. 

I think enough has been quoted to show the extreme difficulty, or even 
impossibility, of forming any coherent notions on this topic from the works of 
European lawyers. It is far otherwise if we gn to the Japanese. A great masa of 
illustrative material from statute law and custom has been assembled by such 
recent scholars as Professor Niida, but for masterly lucidity the exposition of 
the Taiwan Shihö is still unsurpassed after more than 40 years. 

The compilers of that work point out? that if we are to understand this 
question at all we must try and disentangle several conceptions which are by 
their nature liable to be confused, and which are in many of the Chinese sources 
very insufficiently distinguished. For example, the relations between the 


1 Robert Lingat: op. dt, pp. 16-7. 
2 GQ. Jamieson: ор. cit., p. 26. Lingat: op. cit., p. 22. 
® Taiwan БЫА, vol. 11, pt. 2, p. 211. 
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family head and the other members of the family are very apt to be assimilated 
to the relations between senior and junior members of a clan in such a way 
that the essential difference between the two notions is lost sight of. And again 
what we may call for brevity the father-son relation, although as we shall see 
ita scope is much wider than that term would suggest, differs in some essential 
pointe from the general senior-junior relation. 

Of these various concepts, it is certainly the senior-junior relation which is 
most peculiarly Chinese, and it would be easier to appreciate the distinctive 
nature of the Chinese family if one began by looking briefly at that relation, 
instead of beginning, as is usual, by going straight to the family head. 

Relationship formed through marriage, that is to say with the members of 
one's wife's or mother's family, have legal consequences in. Chinese law, but 
their scope is not во extensive, and for the purpose of the present inquiry 
we may ignore them and confine our attention to the members of the agnatio 
olan. Briefly, the standing of each clan member is computed by reckoning 
the number of generations of his descent from the common male ancestor, 
and, between members of the same generation, by age. Women, as well as men, 
have their grade in this system, although to them the consequences are not во 
important. It will be noticed also that the system of clan status extends across 
the subdivision of the family. 

This relationship had many legal consequences, especially under the Empire. 
The dynastic penal codes punished more severely a junior who wronged a 
senior, and more lightly a senior who wronged в junior, than if the wrong had 
been committed between two people who were not so related. Juniors owed 
а geneal duty of obedience to seniors. Seniors had power to authorize the 
marriage of juniors. Still more important, when a clan member had no son and 
desired to adopt a successor, his choice was, in strict law, limited to those clan 
members whose standing was equivalent to that which a natural born son of 
his would have possessed. Any individual might in this way, according to the 
size of the clan, be the subject of a whole series of righte and duties resulting 
from this relationship between seniors and juniors. But many of the powers 
guaranteed by law to the clan seniors could not be exercised towards a junior 
by more than one senior at the same time. . 

Of the various powers of the clan seniors, some, as for instance that of 
authorizing a junior's marriage, were in the first place exercised by direct 
ascendants and might be exercised by collateral seniors only if there was no 
direct ascendant. Yet again certain powers oould be exercised only by direct 
ascendants, and never, it appears, by collaterals. Chief of these, and of funda- 
mental importance, was the power to restrain juniors from separating from the 
family community or dividing the family property. And we shall see that 
another power, namely that of managing the family property, was vested in the 
family head, who was by no means invariably the most senior member of the 
апу. 5 


1 Taiwan БМА, vol. п, pt. 2, рр. 217-8. 
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We have mentioned above that the father-son relation differs in some 
eesential points from the general senior-junior relation. The duty owed by a 
son to his father is called stao, which is rendered in English as ' filial piety ’ 
and is defined by Confucius as meaning ‘that parents, when alive, should be 
served according to propriety ; that, when dead, they should be buried according 
to propriety ; and that they should be sacrificed to according to propriety '.' 
A daughter also owes a duty, but it is weakened on marriage, and in any 
case never includes the duty of sacrifice, which can be performed only by a 
male. Only в воп then can owe the full duty of Asiao. But he owes it not merely 
to his father, but also to his mother, to his paternal grandparents and to all 
higher ascendanta. In fact the father is never mentioned singly in the dynastic 
codes. The mother is always mentioned with him, and the grandfather and 
grandmother together with them. And the official definition adds that the 
phrase ‘grandparents’ includes ‘great-grandparents’ and ‘ great-great- 
grandparents ’.2 Quite apart from the duty of sacrificing to the dead, a man 
might well owe Astao to four or more living persons at one time. 

In contrast to this multiplicity of relationships which governed the members 
of & family in their internal domestic affairs, the family headship was vested 
in one person, who was the representative of the family in transactions with the 
State and with outsiders generally, Under the Empire, it was laid down by 
statute that this person should be the family member of most senior standing. 
If the most senior family member was a woman, the family headship was vested 
in the most senior male. Only in the absence of males could the headship be 
exercised by a woman. The family head was responsible to the State for 
supplying the information on which the family’s taxes would be computed. 
He had power of management over the family property.* However, if there were 
in the family people senior in standing to himself—the most usual instance 
was when a son with a widowed mother became family head—his ordinary 
duty to those seniors was unaffected by the fact that he was head of the family.5 
In the customary law, however, the powers of family head were not invariably 
vested in the most senior.male. The Japanese investigators in North China 
during the war found instances where a widowed mother exercised the powers 
of family head in preference to her adult son, and still oftener cases where a 
* junior member was recognized as head of the family over his seniors on account 
of his greater industry or ability.* 

However, it was very often, and indeed perhaps usually the case, that the 
family head was at the same time the father of the family. In such cases 
when the powers of a family head were vested in one person with those of a 
direct ascendant, thé position was totally different from what it was when the 
family head was merely a collateral senior, e.g. an uncle or elder brother. 


1 The Confucian Analects, Book п, Chap. v (Legge's translation). 

? Taiwan ЯМА, vol. п, pt. 2, p. 217. * Taiwan Shihd, vol. п, pt. 2, pp. 189, 190. 
4 Taiwan Shikd, vol. п, pt. 2, pp. 212-3. 5 Taiwan Shh, vol. п, pt. 2, р. 213. 

* Nida: OMégokw no Noson Kazokw, pp. 47, and 166-70. 
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One oonsequence of the respect due from a junior to а senior was that the 
former was forbidden to accuse the latter before a court of law. To this rule 
there were two statutory exceptions. One was general, in the case where any 
senior, whether direct ascendant or collateral, had committed certain crimes 
of special heinousness such as treason. The other, which did not apply in the 
case of a direct ascendant, was when a collateral senior had violated a junior’s 
right of property, or committed an assault against his person. Now, as we have 
seen, а family head pure and simple enjoyed merely the power of manage- 
ment. He had, as family head, no unlimited power of alienation. The power 
to refuse partition if demanded by juniors was enjoyed only by direct ascendanta. 
It was not enjoyed by collaterals, and formed no part of the powers of a family 
head as such. And in the event of such a refusal or of an unfair distribution of 
the family property, any junior entitled te a share on partition oould by virtue 
of this statutory provision seek the protection of the court against a collateral 
family head. He had no legal remedy against a direct ascendant. 

It seems that nearly all European writers on Chinese law have derived their 
opinions concerning the powers of the family head from the case where the 
family head was also a direct ascendant. As we have seen, this was very often 
found in practice. But the far wider powers that such a man enjoyed were not 
derived from his family headship as such but from his position as senior 
ascendant. For instance, if a family consisted of A and wife, their son B 
and an adult nephew C, the son of a deceased brother of A, the position of B 
and С was radically different. В could not get partition without A’s consent, 
and in the case of an unfair partition he could not go to the courte for help 
against, A. C, on the other hand, was entitled to half the family property as 
representing his dead father, and in the event of any unfair distribution could 
seek the help of the law against his uncle. But even in the саве of A and B, 
A’s power as family head and his powers as father were quite separate things. 
Suppose, after A had divided the family property with О, he decided to give В 
a share in his lifetime. The amount B received was in A’s discretion. In any 
case, B retained full right of suoceasion to the part retained by A after A’s 
death. But after partition, A’s power as family head was extinguished as 
regards B, who from then on was himself head of a new family. But B continued . 
as before to owe A the full duty of stao. 

Куеп when a man combined in his own person the powers of a family head 
and of an ascendant, the powers he possessed towards his descendants were 
quite unlike the Roman patria potestas. This point has been discussed at length 
in a recent book by Professor Niida.* We have already seen that filial duty 
was owed to all direct ascendanta, female as well as male, and that in the 
dynastic codes the word ‘ father ’ is never found used by itself as the object of 


1 Тайган МАО, vol. п, pt. 2, p. 552. 
* Nida: Ohagoku Shaka no Но to Бім rh BRL О BE l © HH, Tokyo, 1964, 
pp. 1-86. ; 
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hsiao. This elementary consideration alone marks off a clear distinction from 
the unitary patria potestas of the Romans. 

One subject on which there has been a great deal of controversy has been the 
power of a family head, who was also a direct asoendant, to alienate family 
property against the wishes of his descendants. He clearly could not do so 
against the wishes of any collateral juniors, towards whom, as we have seen, 
he was in the position merely of manager of the family property. It has been 
shown that direct descendants could not invoke the protection of the courts 
against an ascendant. But the real problem lies deeper than this. It has been 
suggested that the co-ownership of the family property between family members 
is confined to those cases where the family members are collaterals, and that 
when a family is under the headship of a common ancestor, the latter is sole 
owner. Although this view, which is that of the Taiwan Shthö," has been 
defended in a recent book,* the other opinion, which holds there ів co-ownership 
in both cases, is supported by the weight of contemporary scholarship. Leaving 
aside the evidence from the dynastic codes which declared, for instance, that 
theft could not be constituted between a son and a father, and referred in what 
seem unmistakable terms to the existence of oo-ownership between a father 
and his sons,‘ the result of the Japanese inquiries in North China during the 
war reveal that in many places people would at any rate not buy land from a 
father unlees his sons joined in the conveyance. 


C. Tes MATRIMONIAL RÉGIME 


The notion entertained by Europeans that the Chinese family was of а 
simple patriarchal type has led to especially serious misunderstanding a8 to the 
nature of the matrimonial régime. Jamieson says: ‘A newly married wife 
usually brings with her a considerable outfit or paraphernalia—but all she 
brings or receives veste in her husband's family '.* Professor Tinga goes into 
more detail. He says:— 


La femme, entrée dans la famille de son mari, est une aliens jurts comme 
les autres membres inférieurs de la famille... Le régime matrimonial est 
dono extrêmement simple, ou plutôt il n'existe pas de régles particulières 
aux relations péctmiaires des époux, la personnalité de la femme étant 
absorbée par celle du mari, et la femme n’apportant en général en se mariant 
aucun bien de valeur appréciable. 

П convient toutefois de noter que le code reconnait un embryon de droit 
personnel à la femme sur les objets qui composent son trouseeau. Dans 
certaines régions de la Chine, la coutume va beaucoup plus loin. La notion 


1 Taiwan ЯМА, vol. п, pt. 2, pp. 540-60. 

3 Bhfx Shiga Ж PR Ay =: Chagoku Karobuhd Ron rh gH XX IK H WAS ind edit., 
Tokyo, 1951, pp. 17-9. 

з Niida: Chügoku Shakai no Но to Rinri, pp. 48-55. 

4 Taiwan ЫА, vol. п, pt. 2, p. 604. 

з Nida: Chagoku њо Nason Kazoku, p. 44. 

° G. Jamieson : op. at., p. 62. 
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de trousseau s'est élargie au point de comprendre des champs donnée à la 
femme par sa famille au moment de son mariage. Сев biens constituent 
une véritable dot dont la propriété reste à la femme. Parfois les parents de la 
femme ве oontentent de lui donner l'usufruit de certains biens dont lee 
revenus doivent servir à son entretien. La femme peut aussi posséder des 
biens qui lui sont propres et dont elle peut disposer librement. П existe 
dono дев localités où la coutume fait échec à units du patrimoine familial. 
Ces cas sont exceptionnels. Le plus souvent, la femme mariée.se trouve 
réduite à la condition d’altent juris que lui attribue le régime traditionnel. 
En revanche, elle а part aux bénéfices de la propriété collective de ва 
nouvelle famille. Cet avantage apparait nettement au décès du mari." 


We have already seen that to use such terms as alten: juris to describe the 
status of persons under Chinese law is in fact to beg the question as it leaves 
out of account the complex interrelationshipe peculiar to the Chinese system. 
As regards a wife, the phrase is especially unsuitable. In her case, she owes 
filial duty to her husband's parente, and frequently when she goes to her 
husband's family as a bride, her father-in-law will also be the family head. 
But this duty is different in one essential from the duty owed by her husband 
to his parente. The latter is direct: the wife's duty to her parents-in-law ів 
indirect. Her immediate duty is not to them, but to her husband. Later, when 
children are born to the young couple, they will owe filial duty to their grand- 
parents, but their immediate duty will be to their father and mother. This is 
expressed with sufficient clearness in the following passage from the I-I4 f s) 
or ‘ Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial’: ‘ Во the father is Heaven to his child 
as the husband is to his wife. Thus, to say that a woman cannot wear the 
untrimped mourning for two people is equivalent to saying that she cannot 
share her allegiance between two Heavens. A woman cannot yield the supreme 
honour to two people ’.* In other words the son and his wife, with their children, 
form a unit of their own within the framework of the family. This unit is called 
a fang Bj, a word which means ‘ apartment ', and the fang is in effect a family 
sn posse which will become an actual family on partition. In the meantime it is 
important for our purpose to notice that before partition the fang owns property 
of its own, quite distinct from the family property. 

The general rule was that the fruit of the labour of all family members, 
whether they worked at home on the family land, or earned money from jobs 
outaide the home, had to be put into the common fund from which the family 
supported itself and which, on partition was divided among those entitled.* 
To this rule there were certain exceptions. A statute of the T‘ang dynasty 
provided by necessary implication that land granted by the state to junior 
members of a family as a reward for distinguished government service should 


1 Lingst: ор. с, pp. 20-1. 

1 I-Li or Book of Htiquetie and Ceremonial, Translated by John Steel. London, 1917, vol. п, 
p. 20. 

* Bhiga: op. с, pp. 69 and 168. 

4 Shiga: op. olt., p. 181. 
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not become family property for the purpose of partition," and some centuries 
later another statute, found in a legal work of the Mongol dynasty, but probably 
dating from the Chin & dynasty, makes a similar rule for all official stipend, 
whether civil or military.2 These exceptions meant that Chinese law also 
had ita peoulsum oastrense and peoulium quast-casirense.2 But more important 
still was the treatment of property brought by а son’s bride on her marriage. 
Professor Lingat, as we have seen, says that the bride did not as a rule bring 
with her anything of value, but that the objecta of her trouseeau were her 
personal property, and that in certain places land was included in the notion of 
the trousseau, the property in which was likewise vested in the wife. He 
concludes that in this way local custom in certain places imposed restrictions 
on the unity of the family patrimony. Now, of course, it is only among families 
of a certain degree of wealth that a bride will go to her husband bearing property 
of value. But we must notice that from T‘ang times onwards statute law, and 
not custom alone, had excluded such property from being put into the hotchpot 
with the family property to be divided among the husband's family. And 
we must notice also that European scholars have bean misled by Chinese 
colloquial usage, which calls all property thus brought by the wife the chuang- 
Hen Bt TE or ‘trousseau’., Land so brought is frequently termed chuang- 
Wen tten BE GE Н or ‘ trousseau-land’.§ This is also called, by a sort of playful 
urbanity highly characteristic of the Chinese language, yen-fém ti BR $Œ Hh, 
or ‘ cosmetic-land '.* But in spite of these terms, a clear distinction was made 
between articles of pure personal adornment making up the trousseau proper, 
and land and other property. The former, which in the case of a wealthy 
marriage might include jewels and be of considerable value, was the personal 
property of the wife. As to the latter, if there were no contrary stipulations 
in the marriage treaty, it became the property not of the wife, as Professor 
Lingat suggests, but of the fang, and it was the husband who had the power of 
management over it. Indeed, Professor Niida produces an abundance of 
examples from medieval times onwards to show that the husband had also a full 
power of alienation,” but it is submitted that in this respect the husband's 
powers as regards fang property were similar to those exercised over family 
property by a family head who was also a direct ascendant. On partition, the 
share of the family property to which the husband was entitled was added to 
this fang property to form the family property of the newly constituted family. 
The ‘ trousseau-land ’ brought by the wife thus lost ite identity among the new 


1 Nida: Tore: Shai M A> dir Ў, Tokyo, 1933, p. 246; Shiga: op. alt, p. 163. 
3 Yuan ties chang JG SX E (1008 edit.), oh. 19, £ 16; Shiga: op. cit, p. 164 
* Shiga: op. cit., p. 164. 


* Chagoku Nöson Kankö Chisa, vol. 1, p. 270. 

' Shiga: op. cit, pp. 176-7. 

t Shiga: op. oit, p. 107; Nida: Shina Mibwnh0-shi, p. 664. 
* Nilda: Shina Mibwahd-ski, pp. 668—4. 
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family property of herself and her husband. When in the course of time, 
partition was again effected, the ‘ trousseau-land ’ did not pass merely to the 
. Bons of the wife, but was divided among all the sons of the husband, both 
by her and by any concubines or subsequent wivee.! 

It is hoped that these few remarks may serve to draw attention to the way 
in which Japanese scholarship has thrown light on the problems of Chinese 
law. In this, as m other fields of comparative law, the barriers of language will 
no doubt always prevent more than a handful of specialista from becoming 
acquainted with the work that is being done in Japan. But, however that 
may be, it is difficult to see how a Western lawyer oan to-day inquire into 
any topic of Chinese law without making use of the great mass of Japanese 
material on the subject. 


1 Shiga: op. ctt., p. 171. 


THE ‘BROKEN PLURALS' OF TIGRINYA 
By F. R. PALMER 


HE paradigms that may be set up for the nominals in Tigrinya} in terms 
of the category of number (established on syntactical and further morpho- 
logical grounds) consist of two members, conveniently termed ‘ singular’ 
and ‘ plural’. The morphological analysis for the forms placed in this gram- 
matical relationship may, for some of them, be given in terms of ‘ external 
flection’ or ‘ suffixation ', but for many forms, including those in commonest 
use, the differences of syllabic pattern, and other differences throughout the 
entire forms, justify the use of the traditional term ‘ broken plural’. It is the 
purpose of this paper to make a phonological analysis to handle the morpho- 
logical relation between the broken plurals and the singular forms with which 
they are grammatically paired. 

The traditional treatment of such relations, in terms of internal .vocalic 
change,? involves a considerable number of separate, unconnected ' morpho- 
phonemic’ statements. The lack of integration in these statements is a result 
of a phonological analysis based on the script, which is designed to handle the 
entire data of the language with в single and limited set of symbols, and does 
not take into account the special requirements of the grammar. In this paper, 
instead of в monosystemio phonology of this kind, the approach is essentially 
© polysystemic ',! the phonological statement being made to cover only the 
data relevant to the present inquiry, and fully conditioned by the grammatical 

irementa. 

It might be objected that this approach is unsound, since the grammatical 
statementa are based upon, and therefore posterior to, the phonological state- 
ments. Such a view of the priority of phonology is not here accepted, the levels 
of analysis being regarded as interdependent.* Far from grammar being 
based on phonology, it is theoretically posaible to make а grammatical state- 
ment without any reference to phonology at all. This may be illustrated by 
considering the following examples.’ 

1 My research assistant was Mr. Mesgenna Almedom of Hhuma Negus in the Hamasien district 
of Eritrea, who has spent most of hw adult hfs in Asmara. Research was carried out m 1951-8, 
both m London and ш Eritrea. Other speakers were used, but the linguistic statements are based 

his 
ae b ЖБ ЧЕКЕН E pp. 30 ff. The remarks that follow do not, 
however, Ee EER ык OO оа аан 

* of. J. В. Firth, ‘Sounds and Prosodies ', TPS, 1048, p. 151. 

4 ef. J. В. Firth, ' Modes of Meaning ’, Essays and Studses (The English Association), 1961, 
pp. 118-49, esp. pp. 119-21. 

5 Both the transomption and the translation are provided solely for the identification of the 
form, for the convenience of the reader, and аге no part of the analysis presented here. The 
transcription does not belong in any way to the phonological analysis. It is based largely on the 
Ethiopic ватрі used by my assistant. Most of the symbols have roughly the phonetic values 
indicated in the LP.A. alphabet, except that [ is used for [t°], 0 for [°], $ for [ts], q for |K?], 
j for (dg), y for [J], } for [it]. $ for [2], 3 for [$], and К", g”, and q for the labiovelars. Seperate 
symbols are not used, as in the script, for the fricative (post-vooalic and non-geminated) k 
and q. 
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Singular. Plural. 
mafies mefales ( wild pig’) 
derho derahu (* chicken ’) 
The arrangement of these four forms is based entirely on syntactical and 
lexical grounds, the lexical grounds involving analysis at the levels of context 
of situation and collocation, and the syntactical grounds involving concord, 
notably, but not solely, with the verb. The four forms are related in two direc- 
tions. First mefiea is paired with mefalos and derho with derahu, each pair 
forming в single lexical entry. Secondly, msfles and derho are both singular 
forms, and mefalas and dwrahu both plural forms. If the lexical identifica- 
tion is symbolised as Q and R for each pair, and singularity and plurality 
вв Ө and T respectively, the following restatement, without loss of grammatical 
or lexical information, is possible :— 
Singular. Plural. 
08 QT ( wild pig ’) 
RS RT (* chicken °) 
Although Q, R, 8, and T are established without reference to a phonological 
analysis, a set of phonetic exponente can be given for each one of them. These 
are :— 

© [m] [t], M, and [s). 

R [а], [2], [h], and lip rounding and backnees of vowel in the final syllable. 

З  Byllabic pattern two syllables, the first one closed. Vowel qualities (1) 

half open central, (ii) in the region half close to half open. 

T Syllabic pattern three syllables, the first two open. Vowel qualities (i) 

* half open central, (ii) fully open front, (iit) in the region half close 
to close. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this illustration that it is possible to 
make grammar independent of phonology, is not that phonology is unnecessary, 
or that it is desirable to make grammatical statements without considering 
the requirements of phonology, but that a phonological statement made without 
considering the needs of grammatical analysis, and so obscuring the relation- 
ships indicated above, is not conducive to an economic statement of the facts. 
For instance, an overall analysis, which, like the transcription, recognizes seven 
vowels in Tigrinya, and then requires a morphophonemic alternation of 8 and ө 
in the first example given above, and of o and u in the second, is to be avoided. 

In order to undertake the phonological analysis it is necessary to assume :— 

.(1) that the singular and plural forms, identifiable both aa word isolates 
and as elements of larger pieces, can be established ; 
(2) that they can be placed in their paradigmatic pairs. 
The justification for these assumptions is to be found in the analysis at all 
levels. The justification at levels other than the phonological must be taken 
for granted ; the phonological grounds are, of course, contained in the analysis 
itself. ; 
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The phonological analysis presented here is in terms of structure and 
system.! This involves the setting up of structures consisting of the elementa of 
structure, consonant, and vowel. For some of these elements of structure, 
systems are to be established, the value of each term in the systems being 
determined solely by its place within the system. Those elements of structure 
for which systems are to be established are symbolized C and V. For other 
elements of structure no systems are to be set up. These elements, whose 
function is purely structural, are symbolized с and v. For instance, for the 
singular forms mefles and bwrmil a single structure, CVCOVO, is to be set up. 
Six systems are required, one for each element of structure, and in five of these 
systems (all except the second) the consonant or vowel term of mefles is different 
from that of bermi. The structure of the plural form mefales is to be stated 
as CVCvCVO, no system of terms being set up for the vowel of the second 
syllable, since the phonetic exponent of this vowel is always of a single 
quality, open front. 

The analysis of the broken plurals of Tigrinya is based almost entirely on the 
relations between the two types of structure set up for the singular and plural 
forms and on the vowel systems established within those structures. No 
detailed reference is made to the consonant systems since the description of the 
consonants (the ‘ radicals ’) is to be placed in the lexical rather than the gram- 
matical statement. It is assumed that analysis at the lexical level has been 
completed. In the symbolization used here the consonant elements are 
numbered, the numerals indicatmg the grammatical identification of the 
consonant elements of the singular and plural form. Thus the structures of 
mufies and mefales wil be symbolized C,VC,C,VC, and C,VC,yC,VC,. 
The relative position of these elementa is an important feature of the relations 
between the structures. 


Several divisions and sub-divisions of the data are required. The first 
major division is made in terms of two types of plural form :— 
I. Without prefix, the initial consonants of the singular and plural 
forms being grammatically identified. 
П. With prefix, the initial consonant of the singular form being 
identified with the second consonant of the plural form. 


I 
The pairs of syllabic structures required for the statement of the systems 
may be divided into three sets. Typical pairs in each set may be stated as :— 
1. Singular C,VC,0;VC, Plural C VO,v0, VC, 
2. »  O,VC,C,V » © VC,v0,V 
3. » و0707‎ » O,VO,vCvC, 
1 of. W. B. Allen, ‘ Retroflexion m Sanskrit’, BSOAS xvi, 8, р. 556, n. 2. 


a Syllabio division is made in terms of syllable types OV and OVO only, where Û stands for 
0 and o and V for V and v. 
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Four types of element are to be distinguished. First, there are those con- 
sonant elements which are numbered. Ав stated, no detailed description of 
these will be given. Secondly, there are those elementa symbolized by v, 
for which no systems are to be set up. The exponent of v in the second syllable 
of all plural forms is in all cases open front,! and the exponent of v in the third 
syllable of the plural of 3 is half close central. Thirdly, there are the elemente 
symbolized V, and fourthly the consonant element, in the plural form of 8, 
which is not numbered. It is with the third and fourth types, for both of which 
systems are to be established, that the analysis here is concerned. In each 
structure two such systems are required, and these will be referred to simply 
as the ‘initial’ and’ the ‘final’ systems. In all cases the initial system is 
the vowel system of the initial syllable, and the final system is the vowel system 
of the final syllable, except in the plural of 3, where it is the third consonant 
system. ١ 
In addition to the syllabic structures, two types of consonant articulation 

are relevant to the statement of the systems. The abstraction of these features 
and the establishment of different systems in terms of them is not justified 
on purely phonetic grounds, that is to aay, not stmply because they permit the 
handling of what m a phonemic analysis would be regarded as allophonic 
differences, but because different systems, with different numbers of terms, 
are required for them. The two types of articulation may be described as 
“labiovelarity ’, that is, simultaneous velar closure and lip rounding, and 
‘laryngality’, which includes voiced and voiceless pharyngals, glottal 
stop, and ‘h’. The initial and final systems set up in these terms are to be 
establighed mdependently of each other, i.e., in the analysis of a single form, 
systems that are different in terms of labiovelarity and laryngality may be 
required initially and finally." The data will, therefore, be redivided (the 
divisions cut across those of 1, 2, and 3). 

А Non- , non-labiovelar 

B Non-laryngal, labiovelar 

О  Laryngal, non-labiovelar 

D Laryngal,labiovelar 

There is one feature of the plural forms that must be excluded from this 

analysis. It concerns the recognition of phonetically different alternative forms 
of the plural, for which only individual, i.e. lexical, rules can be given. Examples 
are :— 


Singular. Plural. 
kenfer kunafor kenvffor ‘lip’ 
meftes m*uvtalos © wild pig’ 
kermed keremmod ' kind of tree ’ 


1 Or half open oentral in the alternative form—see below. 

* In a full phonological analysis labiovelar and laryngal consonant systems are required. 
Labiovelartty and laryngality are then prowodio m that they jomtly characterize the consonant 
systems and tho mitial or final systems—initial ала C, or O,, final and C, or (s&uoture 1 only) O,. 
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Phonetically the entries in the second and third columns differ in two respects :— 


(1) the vowel quality of the second syllable—open and front in the 
Becond and half open and central in the third ; 
(2) the consonant articulation following this vowel—the greater length 
or ‘ tenseneas ’ in the examples in the third column are to be regarded as the 
exponents of ‘gemination ’. 
These differences will be ignored in the analysis, not only because no gram- 
matical rules can be given for them, but also because there is no need to set up 
different systems for structures defined in terms of them. The two terms 
may be regarded as ‘ prosodically equipollent’. Only im the transcription 
used for the identification of the examples will any indication of the difference 
be made. 

It is convenient to divide first into A, B, C, and D (in terms of labiovelarity 
and laryngality), and to consider the structural pairs 1, 2, and 3 under each 
of these headings. 


A. NOoN-LARYNGAL, NON-LABIOVELAR 


For structures 1 and 2 vowel systems alone are involved, and these two 
structures may be taken together. The analysis of the final systems is the more 
difficult, and will be taken first. The relevant data are the vowel qualities of 
the final syllables, and the correspondences of these qualities in the singular 
and plural forms. They may be set out as follows :— 

1. (Singular C,VC,C,;VC,. Plural C,VO,vC,VC,) 

Singular Plural 
(i) Half close central 
Half open central | a dw on 


Open front 
(ii) Close back Close back 
(ii) Close front Close front 
2. (Singular C,VC,C;V. Plural C,VC,vC,V) 
Singular Plural 
(i) Close back 
Half close back Cloge back 
Open front 
(п) Close front n ١ 
Half olose front j “18° front 
e.g. Singular Plural 
1 (i) qonfox qunafos * porcupine ' 
kenfsr kenafer kenvffor ‘lip’ 
fanjal fenajol fenvujjel ‘cup’ 
(ii) tormas teramus teremmus ‘bottle’ 


(ш) bermil beramil bersmmil * barrel ' 
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Singular Plural . 
2 (i) dammu demamu ‘cat 
malso melasu ‘kind of bread ’ 
manta шалай manettu ‘twin’ 
(1) soldi seladl ‘money’ 
sorro sererri * trousers ' 


If the plural forms were treated alone, it would be possible to set up a 
three-term system for structure 1 and в two-term system for structure 2. 
For the grammatical statement, however, the relevant features of the vowel 
qualities of the plural forms are :— 

(a) they are all close or half close, and differ in being front, back, 
and central ; | 
(b) the front, back, or central quality can be directly rélated to a set of 
qualities in the smgular form.! 
Instead, therefore, of setting up two systems for the singular forms and two 
for the plural (one for each different structure), five systems in all may be set 
up, each oomprehending the vowels of the paired singular and plural forms. 
The phonetic exponente of the terms within the systems are statable in degrees 
of openness and closeness, and the systems themselves are characterized 
phonetically as front, back, and central. The vowel quality of the plural form 
is in all cases the exponent of the closest term in each system, here symbolized 
by з. The other terms will be symbolized, in order of openness, by А and a. 
The five systems may be schematized as (the phonetic exponents are given in 
brackets) :— 

1 (i) Central 1 (i) Back 1 (ii) Front 2 (i) Baok 2 (ii) Front 

[e] з [u]* 3 [i] з [u] 3 [i] 
^ [8] ^ [o] ^ [e] 
a [a] a [a] 


The relations between the singular and plural forms may be stated 
by recognizing, in the singular form, any one of the terms within one of the 
systems, but in the plural form, only the closest term, (s), in that system. 
Two pointe, both concerning the term a need explanation, first that [a] is 
the exponent of terms in two different systems, and secondly that, although 
the phonetic quality of [a] is front, it is the exponent of terms in systems that 
are described as central and back. The first point is explained by the recognition 
that not only are the structures, within which these two systems set up, different 
(the final syllables being closed in 1 and open in 2), but also the grammatical 
relations differ since in 1 there is a correspondence of [а] in the singular with 


1 Exoopt where the vowel quality in the singular form is open front, but on this see below. 

* It 15 necessary to set up here unitary systems (of one term—not inoludmg zero, which would 
mean two terms) which are not usually justafied, but are required here in view of their exact 
parallelism with the two- and three-term systems, 
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[ө] in the plural form, and of [a] with [0] in 2. It would be wrong, therefore, 
to treat these terms as phonologically identical, even though their phonetic 
exponente are exactly the same. The second point raises no more than a problem 
of terminology, resulting from the traditional phonetic description which classes 
[a] with [i] апа [e] as ‘front’. The analysis here requires that [a] should be 
associated with [e] and [v] in closed syllables, and in open syllables with [п] 
and [o]. The use of negative expreesions such as ' non-back-close, non-front- 
close’ in place of ‘ central’ for 1 (1), and of ‘ non-front-close, non-front-half- 
close ’ in place of ‘ back ’ for 2 (i) would overcome the difficulty, but the expres- 
sions are во clumsy that it is preferable to retain ‘ central’ and ‘back’ with 
the reservation that they are applicable to systems with one term whose 
exponent is open front. 

The initial systems may be handled in а similar way. For structures 1 
and 2 the relevant data may be set out as follows :— 


Singular Plural 
(i) Half close central 
Half open 1 | Half open central 
(ш) Open front Open front 
e.g. (АП from 1. А similar set from 2 could be given.) 
Singular Plural 
(i) dengel denagel 550001 ' virgin’ 
à mufies metelos * wild pig’ 
(ui) wancal wanwoool © young baboon ' 


For these initial syllables it is openness instead of closeness that Îs the 
feature of the plural form. Systems may, therefore, be set up with the term 
whose exponent is that of greater openness recognized as the only term of the 
plural form. This term will be symbolized by a. The other term (there are no 
three-term systems) will be symbolized by a. In the diagram below the more open 
terms are placed at the bottom of the column, in order that the arrangement 
may be congruent with that of the final systems, but it must be remembered 
that it is the more open term that is the first term in the system. Two 
systems may be set up :— 
(i) Central (ii) Open 

^ [e] 

a [s] а [a] 
The description of system (ii) as ‘open’ may appear to raise a difficulty 
since the terms in system (i) are arranged in degrees of openness, and the use of 
openness to characterize both a system and terms within a system may appear 
to lead to confusion. But phonetic features are relative, and openness as an 
exponent of a term in a system is openness relative to other terms in the system. 
The full openness that is the exponent of system (ii) is therefore quite different 
from openness as the exponent of terms within the other system. The problem 
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is again 1 a terminological one, the phonetic description of [a] aa“ open front ' 
being the cause of the difficulty. 

There are many syllabic structures, other than those already given (which 
will now be numbered 1 (a) and 2 (a)), for which the same systems and sete of 
relations may be set up. These differ from the others in two ways, either that 
there is a structural difference in the singular form alone, or that there are 
parallel differences in both singular and plural forms. In either case tho 
differences are irrelevant for the setting up of the systems. 

Thus to the structures under 1 may be added :— 


1 (b) Singular C,VO,C,VC,V. Plural C, VC,vC, VC, 


(б) وى‎ C,VC,C,VC,V. » C,VC,vC,VC,V 
e.g. Singular Plural 
1 (b) debtera debater © magician ' 
(о) mantile manatile ‘rabbit’ 


In both cases a word final vowel system can be established, but in neither 
case i8 it relevant to the analysis of the initial and final systems. In 1 (6) this 
final V is to be set up for the singular only, while in 1 (c) it is to be recognized 
in both singular and plural, as are the consonant systems. In accordance with 
the analysis suggested here, the systems to be set up and the terms in those 
systems are, for the first example initially central and a, and finally central 
and л, and for the second initially open and a, and finally back and з. 

Forms with even greater differences of syllabic structures may be handled 
in the same way. In the following example the word initial syllable and the 
word final vowel are not included in the analysis of the ‘ initial’ and ‘final’ 
systéins (in the sense prescribed here). In the symbolization the elements which, 
like the numbered consonant elements, are of relevance for structure only, 
and for which no systems are set up, are shown in brackets. 

1 (d) Singular (CV)O,VO,C,VC,(V). Plural (CV)C,VC,vC,VC,(V) 

Singular Plural 
m*essngulo mesenagole * chest, box’ 
For this example central systems are to be set up initially and finally, 
а being the term in the initial system and A in the final in the singular form. 
Similarly to the structures under 2 may be added :— 
2 (b) Singular C,VCO,(V)O,V. Plural C,VO,vC,V 


e.g. Singular Plural 
weteto wetatu ‘he-goat’ 
deqala deqalu ‘bastard ' 


À. vowel system could here be set up for the second syllable of the singular 
forms, but it could not then be related to any feature of the plural form, and is 
not, therefore, to be handled in the grammatical analysis. In the following 


1 af pp. 653-4. The problem cannot be solved by oallmg the system ‘ front’, since later in 
this analysis а front system with [1] and [ө] as the exponents of the terms is required (p. 560). 
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structure the entire word initial syllables are excluded from the analysis in 
in of ‘initial’ and ‘final’. 
2 (o) Singular (CV)C,VC,C,V. Plural (CV)C,VC,vC,V 
e.g. Singular Plural 
tebunja tebenaju ‘gon’ 

All the structures treated above contain more elements than those originally 
considered. The same set of systems, however, oan still be set up for a pair of 
structures, where there are fewer elements in the singular. In the following 
structures a single consonant element in the singular is to be related to two such 
re in the plural. 


2 (d) Singular C,VC,V. Plural 0,VC,v0,V 


e.g. Singular Plural 
coru osraru ‘bird’ 
sawa ктап ` * beer’ 


The analysis in terms of systems is exactly as before. 

The analysis of structures type 3 must be quite different from that of 
l &nd 2, since it involves relations between consonant and vowel elements, 
and cannot be dealt with entirely in terms of vowel systems. теш 
structures illustrated earlier is, in fact, the only one :— 

3 Singular C,VC,VC,. Plural C,VC,vCvC, 

For the final systems it is necessary to set up a relation between a vowel 
system of four terms in the singular form (exponente [1], [e], [u], and [o]),* 
and а consonant system, established in third consonantal position in the plural, 
of two terms (exponents labiovelar semi-vowel and palatal semi-vowelje No 
system is to be set up for-the vowels of the final syllable of the plural forms. 

It is not possible to establish systems to comprehend the relevant features 
of both singular and plural forms, since consonant and vowel terms are not to 
be placed in the ваше system. It is, however, possible to set up two vowel 
systems characterized as back and front, relatable to consonant elements which 
may equally be characterized as back and front. 

The back vowel system (required for the singular structure) is of three terms, 
here symbolized by з, af and a. The exponent of the relevant consonant element 
in the plural structure is а labiovelar semi-vowel. 


e.g. Singular Plural 
8 nogus n*gawos negewwes * king’ 
A faton Satawon ‘oven’ 
a kodan. kodaweni * * clothes’ 


1 Tf the singular structure OVOVC were considered alone а seven-term system oould be set 
up for the V of the second syllable. Where, however, central vowels [9] and [8] are the exponents 
of the terms the related plural form is cvOCVO ; this is dealt with in part П. Where [e] is the 
exponent, there is no corresponding broken plural. 

з There are several plural forms of structure 1 with the suffix -ti which is there to be treated 
as a lexical feature. For its grammatical relevance here, however, see p. 557. 
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The front vowel system has one term only. The exponent of the consonant 

element 18 а palatal semi-vowel. 
e.g. Singular Plural 
medid m edayed © grindstone ' 

In these examples the relation between the relevant elements of the singular 
and plural structures may be described either as ‘ back-back ' or as ‘ front-front’. 
Quite commonly a ‘front-back’ relation is also to be recognized. In the 
following examples the front vowel quality of the final syllable of the singular 
forms is to be regarded as the exponent of a term in a front system, whereas 
the labiovelar semi-vowel articulation in the plural form is to be treated as the 
exponent of a back consonant element. It is to be noted that although examples 
of this front-back relation are not rare,” in no case is the reverse (back-front) to 
be recognized. 


Singular ` Plural 

qumif qemawof “shirt ’ 

hario harewwoc ‘flour’ 
For the initial systems the analysis is largely as for 1 and 2. 

e.g. Singular Plural 
(i) (Central) a nogus negawos ne9guwwos ‘long’ 
a тава medayod * grindstone ’ 

(i) (Open) a вш  sagawen ‘box’ 


For one set of forms this analysis of the initial systems cannot be employed 
since the vowel quality of the plural form is close, instead of half open. 


e. o Singular Plural 
kodan kodawonti * clothes ' 
mosar mosaworti ‘are’ 


For a single example the relevant vowel quality is not only close, but also 
back and rounded, in both singular and plural forms :— 
Singular Plural 
rufan rufawonti © storied building ’ 

It would be possible to treat the vowel qualities of the first two examplee 
&8 exponente of the closer term in the initial central вувбеш, and to set up, 
for the last example, an initial back system. But it would then be necessary 
to point the anomaly that closeness, and not openness, is the feature of the 
plural. It is simpler not to handle these initial syllables in terms of the initial 
systems at all but, instead, to recognize vocalic elements that are the same in 
both singular and plural. There is no need to list these examples as ‘ exceptions ' 
since they belong to an easily identifiable class. In addition to the close quality 
of the vowel of the initial syllable of the plural form, they are characterized by 


1 There is asmgle example of such в relation for structure 2: Singular meg™di Pleural 
meg"adu ‘lid’, where the relevant vowel quality of the angular is the exponent of а term in a 
front system, end the quality of the plural is the exponent of a term in a back system. 
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(а) close or half close vowel quality in the initial syllable of all the 
singular forms, 

(b) fully open front quality in the second syllable of لله‎ the singular 
forms, 

(o) the suffix -t in all the plural forms. 

Finaly there are some forms whose structures differ from those of 3, 
but whose analysis involves consonant-vowel relations, but in the reverse 
order, the relevant element being consonant in the singular and vowel in the 
plural. The exponente of the consonant elemente are again the two types of 
semi-vowel, but the exponente of the vowel element are always back and 
rounded. 

Singular C,VC,C,VCV or C,VO,VO,CV. Plural C,VO,vC,V 


e.g. Singular Plural 
fancowa балар * mouse ' 
Popoya гоа ‘fly’ 
wekarys wekaru ‘jackal ’ 


The relations may again be stated as back-back (the first example only) 
and front-back, but there is no example of front-front. Although the consonant- 
vowel relation is in the reverse order from that of 3, still no back-front relation 
is to be recognized. It is interesting to note that although the first example 
is described as back-baok, the exponent of the term of C, is, in the singular 
a palatal, and in the plural an alveolar, ejective affricate. If palatal articulation 
were treated as the exponent of a front system of consonant terms," in this 
example also it would be possible to recognize frontnees in the nore and. 
non-frontness, if not backness, in the plural forms. 


B. NOoN-LARYNGAL, LABIOVELAR 


The analysis of the non-laryngal, labiovelar systems follows closely that 
of A. The systems are similar to those of A, though with different exponents 
for the terms, except that a single three-term final system is set up to correspond 
to the back and central systems of A. 

The final systems required are :— 

1 (i) (Back-central) 2 (i) (Back) 2 (ii) (Front) 
з [а] (з) [u] * (з) [1] 
^ [о] ^ [o] ^ [e] 
а [a] a [а] 

1 of. p. 565. > 

з The fact that no front system is set up should not be regarded as important. Buch a system 
would be required for angular forms not paired with broken plurals. System 1 (1) below might, 
on phonetic grounds, be labelled ‘ back’, but since 1615 a three-term system with [a] as the exponent 
of the third term, rt patterns with the central rather than the back system of A. In fact mtegra- 
tión of the systems of A and B oan be achieved by considering that the central and back systems 
of A are paralleled by a angle system m B. 

* The round brackets indicate that the term هد‎ to be set up only by reference to the plural 
form. 
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The grammatical relations are stated by the recognition of з as the only 
vowel term of the plural form. The following examples are all taken from 
structures 1 (a) and 2 (a) with the exception of the last one (structure 2 (d)), 
which is the only example for the front system. 


Singular Plural 
I 3 menk"ob menak"ob mewnvkk"ob * ghoulder ' 
A hang "ul lanag "ol “brain ’ 
а dekk"an dek"ak"on dek"wkk"on ‘shop’ 
2 (i) А g"'eggo омота * kind of bread ' 
a dekk"a dek"aku © stool’ 
(u) А hoqe hag"ag"i ‘back’ 


For the initials two systems, as in A, are required, though the exponente 
of the terms in the first system are all back quality vowels. 


(i) (Central)* (и) (Open) 


^ [a] 
a [о] a [a] 
e.g. (All from structures 2 (a).) ` 
Singular Plural 
(i) A dokk"a duk"aku © stool’ 
a tekle tek" alu ‘wolf’ 
(ii) a له"‎ k"ataru * pigeon ' 


No labiovelar systems are to be set up for structures 3. 


C. LaRvNGAL, NON-LABIOVELAR 
The laryngal systems differ from those of A in two respects. First, the 
final central system of 1 is of two terms, instead of three. Secondly, a single 
system of two terms corresponds to the initial central and open systems of A. 
In addition, & single example justifies the setting up of a front initial system. 
There are no examples for such a system in A or B. 
The final systems required are :— | 
1 (î) (Central) 1 (ii) (Back) 1 (iii) (Front) 2 (i) (Baok) 2 (ii) (Front) 
з [ө] з [u] 3 [1] (з) [u] s [t] 
^ [a] ^ [o] 
a [в] 
3 is, аз in A, to be recognized as the only vowel term of the plural. 
e.g. (АП t&ken from structures 1 (a) and 2 (a) for simplicity.) 


1 Singular Plural 
1 (i) as meftah maufatol ‘key’ 
A mevthan metahen © mill-stone ’ 
(ii) 3 sanbut запариб ‘lung’ 
(iii) s Cawtiz Sawaliz * olive’ 


1 Phonetioelly describeble as ‘ back’ this system is labelled ‘ central’ unce it patterns with 
the central system of A. af. n. 2, p. 558. 


Singular Plural 
2 (i) 4 derho durahu © chicken ' 
a q"elga q"slagu ‘child’ 
(ii) з Фаг Taraju + ‘calf’ 


The initial systems include, as already stated, a front system based on a 
single example. This is important, since it is wholly congruent with the rest 
of the analysis. The exponent of the more open term in this front system is half 
close front, which again emphasizes the point that, in Tigrinya, [a] is never 
to be treated as the exponent of a term in a front gystem.! 

The systems to be set up are :— 

(i) (Contral-Open) (8) (Front) 
А [ә] A [i] 
a [a] (а) [el -— 
As elsewhere a is to be recognized as the term of the plural. 
e.g. (All from structures 2 (a).) 


Singular Plural 
(i) А gotro gataru * water-jar ' 
a maf do mefadu * brush ’ 
(i А gu zelatu ‘foal’ 


The analysis of structures 3 is ав under A. Two examples only, one 
illustrating the front-front relation and the other the back-back, were noted :— 


Singular Plural 
wohl wehayol ‘stream ' 
дәш duzawol ‘ram’ x 


For three examples, while the singular form is of structure 2, the plural form 
is that of 3 : 


Singular C,VC,C,V. Plural C,VC,vCv0, 


Singular Plural 
derho deraweh ? ‘chicken ' 
qulga q"slavoz * child ' 
та везано} * deer ' 


For these a back vowel system, as in the analysis of 2, is to be set up, 
but related to a back consonant element as in 8. 

There are two examples which resemble those mentioned under А 3 in 
which the vowel quality of the initial syllable of the plural form was olose or 
half close.* These two examples, while having all the other features of those 
in A 3, differ in the essential feature, that the vowel quality of-the initial 
syllable in both singular and pluralis fully open. Unlike the examples of A 3, 
they do not, therefore, require separate treatment. 


1 With front-back relation, af. p. 557. 3 of. pp. 553-4 and 655, and n. 1. 
3 For different plural forms of ihe first two examples seo above. . 4 p. 557. 
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Singular Plural 
кага $агазгәш ‘bed ’ 
hamat ]amawetti * mother-in-law ' 


D. LARYNGAL, LABIOVELAR 
For structures 1 and 2 there is only one example which may be characterized 
as initially laryngal and labiovelar, and none that may be so characterized 
finally. On the basis of the analysis of A, B, and C, it would be reasonable to 
recognize here the more open term in & system. 
Singular Plural 
fag "do fag "adu * round hut ' 
For structures 3, three examples permit the establishment of a final system 
with two terms :— 
з [а] 
^ [а] 


Singular Plural 
s meg"et mreg"awot © mortar’ 
3 meq"ob meq awah * handcuffs ' 
^  Q"eq"al q"sq"swo]) * francolin ' 
II 


The second part of this paper deals with plurals with prefix (phonetic 
exponent, glottal stop and. open front vowel). 
Three types of syllable structure are required for the singular forms :— 
(1) OVCCy (Example berki ‘ knee") 
(2) CVCVC (Example feres ‘ horse’) 
(8) CYC (Example bet ‘ house’) 
If these forms were considered without reference to the corresponding 
plural forms, two-term vowel systems phonetically deecribable as ‘ central ’ 
could be set up for the initial syllable of 1 and for both syllables of 2,1 and 
a seven-term vowel system for 3. No system is to be established for the final 
vowel of 1. The phonetic exponent of this vowel is front close only. Tn isolation, 
examples of structure 1 have no exponents to distinguish them from examples 
of I 2 such as багы! and жәй. In addition, however, to the grammatical 
difference illustrated by the different analysis given in this paper, it is easential 
to recognize a phonological difference, that is indicated by the forms with 
possessive suffixes, e.g. :— 
أوقع؟‎ (I) $апд(12) ‘ donkey /oalf’ 
fadgeka агра * your donkey /calf ' 
айдо Sarbtyu “his donkey /calf ' 
The final vowel of 1 is, then, to be regarded as в structural element only. 


1 Beo p. 556, n. 1. 
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Three types of syllable structure are required for the plural forms too :— 

(1) evCCVC (Examples Safras ‘ horses ', Sagruk ' friends ’) 

(2) cvCCvCov (Example Заіка ‘ plante ’) 

(8) evCvCvC (Example Safatel * threads °) 

Except for the consonant systems, which are not given in detail here, 
only one system is to be set up, a two-term vowel system in 1, with front open 
and back close as the exponents of the terms. The exponents of the remaining 
elements are as follows :— 


Initial су of all structures—glottal stop and open front 
Second v of 2—half close central 

Final су of 2—voiceless dental stop and front close 
Second v of 3—open front 

Third v of 3—half close central. 


In this part of the paper labiovelarity need not be considered relevant to 
the analysis. This does not mean that it is ignored, but the same pattern 
of relations would be required for those examples which could be characterized 
as labiovelar as for those which could not, and that, therefore, labiovelarity 
will be assigned to the description of the phonetic exponents, and not to the 
phonological and grammatical analysis. Laryngality, on the other hand, is 
relevant to the establiahment of the relations for one part of the analysis 
(section 1 below). 

It is convenient to divide the analysis into three parts, numbered in 
accordance with the numbering of the structures of the smgular forms. 

1. Although two-term vowel systems could be set up for the gingular 
structure CVCCv and the plural structure cvCCVC, this would involve the 
establishment of relations between terms in systems on the one hand, and 
structures on the other. То avoid this, it is convenient to recognize as 
structurally different CvOCv ([e] and CvCCv ([w], and cvCCvC ([u]) and 
cvCCvC ([8]), where the bracketed symbols indicate the exponente of the 
relevant vowels. 

For forms which are wholly non-laryngal three pairs of related structures 
may be established :—- 

(i) Singular 0,0,0. (fe. Plural evC,C,vC, (8) 


Q1) » Стус, Оуу ([ж]). »  €vYO;vO,vC, 
(ш) » О,еС,С„У ([9]). » суО,О,УС;оу 
e.g. Singular Plural 
(i) borki. Cabrak ‘knee’ 
(11) betri. Sabatar * stick ’ 
(ш) tekl. Сакош © plant ’ 


1 The same symbols will be used even for the very different qualities in syllables wrth labio- 
velar or laryngal articulation. For the latter even the transcription uses a instead of tt, but this 
will be ignored ш the analysis and one set of symbols used. 
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Some similar pairs of structures may be set up for laryngal forms with 
the proviso that the exponents of elements within the same syllable in the 
plural form are never both laryngal articulation and open vowel quality, except 
in the imitial syllable. This means that, where laryngal articulation is an 
exponent of Оу, pattern (ii) is not to be established, and where it is the exponent 
of C, or Cg, pattern (i) is not set up. In each case, however, an additional 
pattern is to be recognized :— : 

Laryngal C,: Singular C,vC,C,v ([s]). Plural evC,C,vC, ([u]) 
Laryngal C, or C,: Singular C,vO,C,v ([e]). Plural evC,vC,vC, 
Examples of the patterns (i), (ii), and (10), where they apply, and the 

additional patterns (marked with an asterisk) are :— 


Laryngal C, 
Singular Plural 
(i) Фөдті CaS gar * foot! 
* ١ дага fagruk ' friend ’ 
(ш) hamt Sahmelti © vegetable ' 
Laryngal C, or C, 
* хәр бадаһә “hyena ' 
* nohbi $anahob “ bee’ 
(ii) safni баяабап ‘sandal’ 
(it) werhi {aware} ‘month’ 
(iii) rer faxrofti ' seed ? 


2. The only pattern to be get up is :— 
Bingular C, VO,VC,. Plural evC,C,vC, ([а]) 


- 6.2. Singular Plural 
fures Tatras * horse ’ 
hobsy Tahbay * baboon ' 
laser бађзаг * straw ’ 


3. One plural structure only is to be paired with the singular structure OVC, 

but the consonant elements are to be related in two different ways :— 
(a) Singular C,VC,. Plural ovC,CvC, ([a]) 
(b) Singular C,VC,. Plural evC,C,vC ([a]) 

For many examples the analysis is similar to that of I 3. A back and a 
front system of vowels for the aingular forms and в back and a front consonant 
element for the plural forms may be set up. 

A back vowel system of two terms з and a (exponents [u] and [0]), and a 
back consonant element (exponent labiovelar semi-vowel) are required for the 
following examples. Both are of pattern (a). 


Singular Plural 
8 ч батуға? ‘bird ’ 
А fom Safwam * tree ’ 
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А front vowel system of two terms (exponente [1] and [e]) may eimilarly 
be get up. In the first example below, which is of pattern (b), the exponent 
of the consonant element is a labiovelar semi-vowel, so that a front-baok 
relation must again be recognized. In the second, which is of pattern (a), 
the exponent of the consonantal element is a palatal semi-vowel, so that the 
relation ig front-front. 


Singular Plural 
fid Taldaw ‘hand’ 
bet Cabyat * house ’ 


For all other forms of pattern (b) the exponent of the final consonant 
element is a voiceless dental stop. 


e.g. Singular Plural 
tub Сара; * breast’ 
fem Tafmat ‘name ' 


The treatment of pattern 1 in terms of laryngality is not applicable to 
patterns 2 and 3 only because, for 2 and 3, there are no examples of laryngal 
C, or C,, though there are many examples of laryngal Оу. The plural structure 
of 2 and 3 is ovCCvC ([a]) only, and in accordance with the statement concerning 
laryngality, such a structure may be established for laryngal C, but not for 
laryngal О, or Ca. It is interesting to add that, for many speakers, where laryngal 
articulation is an exponent of C, the exponents of the prefix are palatal semi- 
vowel and half close central vowel, instead of glottal stop and open front. 
Thus, for these, the exponents of elementa in the same syllable are never both 
laryngality and open front vowel quality, even іп the word initial syllable, 
except where the laryngality is solely that of the glottal stop of the prefix. 


e.g. Singular Plural 
1. Togri yogar ‘foot’? 
lam yalymelti * vegetable ' 
агы yegruk * friend ’ 
2. hobyy yohbay ‘baboon’ 
3. gat yoywat ‘bird’ 


There are many forma which are not acoounted for in either part of this 
paper, but for most of these some integration with the analysis presented is 
possible. For most of them it is necessary to set up unique patterns of the 
singular and plural structures, but then to handle them in terms of the systems 
of this analysis. Thus the followmg examples may all be analysed in tarms of 
the systema of I 2 (in all three the systems are the vowel systems of the word 
initial and word final systems), all the other elementa being regarded solely 
as structural features that are common to both singular and plural. 


1 af. p. 563. 
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Bingular Plural 

neS'efto nefastu © gmall ' 

arhedo Sarbadu ‘young she-goat ’ 
balieng"a balgdungu ‘bean’ 


In the next two examples в single consonant element in the singular corre- 
sponds to two in the plural, as in I 2 (d). The first example will otherwise 
conform to the analysis of I 1, and the second is a further illustration of vowel- 
consonant relations (back-back) as in I 1 and II 3. 


Singular Plural 
k"oltt k"vwlalit k"elellit ‘ kidney ' 
sur strawor  NUTUWWOT ‘root’ 


For others it would be convenient to handle the consonants as well as the 
vowels in front and back (or non-front) systems. It was suggested earlier that 
palatal articulation might be treated as the exponent of a term in a front system.! 
For the analysis of the following examples palato-alveolar friction is to be 
classed with palatal semi-vowel aa the exponent of a front term, and alveolar 
friction with labiovelar semi-vowel as ‘ non-front ’. 


Singular Plural 
(i) gaffa fagayef © guest ’ 
(ii) koffa Sakyas ‘sack’ 
(ii) zasja zayasu * foolish ' 
(iv) gjf qesawesl ^. ‘priest’ 


In the singular forme two front elementa 3 (exponent of both, voiceless 
palato-alveolar friction) are to be recognized. In the plural similarly two 
elemerfts are to be recognized, one of them with а semi-vowel as its exponent. 
The relation of the two pairs of consonant elements in terms of back and front 
may then be stated as :— 


Singular Plural 
(i) Front and front Front and front 
(ii) Front and front Front and front 
(ш) Front and front Front and non-front 
(iv) Front and front Non-front and nqn-front 


The structural patterns of (i), (ii), and (iv) are unique, but that of (iii) 
is the pattern set up in I 2. 


The important features of the analysis presented here are 
٠ )1( that it is based solely upon the data relevant to the problem, an 
overall phonological analysis being explicitly rejected ; 
(2) that it is both phonological and grammatical, and the phonology 
is not set out without reference to the grammatical requirements ; 


1 
p. 558, 
* І do not regard these as examples of ‘gemination’, but of а cluster of two consonant 
elements. 
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(3) that it is in terms of structures and systems, which entails the recogni- 
tion of consonant and vowel elements, and, where appropriate, the estab- 
lishment of closed systems of consonant and vowel terms. 


It is not claimed that the analysis leads to a simple statement. It is claimed 
that, instead of a set of unrelated statements, a single set of relations for 
part I and a limited number of such sete for part П have been established. 
Above all an attempt has been made to produce a statement that is appropriate 
to the complex but systemic patterns of the broken plurals of Tigrinya.’ 


1 of. J. В. Firth, “ Sounds and Prosodies”, ТТ, 1948, p. 151: ‘The suggested approach 
will not make phonological problems appear easier or overmmplify them. It will make the 
highly complex patterns of language clearer both in descriptive and historloal linguistics.’ 


THE PROBLEM ОЕ VOWEL REPRESENTATION IN THE 
ISAAQ DIALECT OF SOMALI? 


Ву В. W. ANDRZEJEWSKI 


§ 1. INTRODUOTION 
N representing the vowels of the Isaaq dialect of Somali? we meet with 
many difficulties not only because of a large number of vowel distinctions 
but also on account of the operation of Vowel Harmony. 

I use the term Vowel Harmony in the same sense as Armstrong,? ie. as 
the harmony (or ‘matching ’) of vowels belonging to the same series. Schleicher,“ 
Reinisch,5 and Abraham * use this term quite differently, meaning by it certain 
types of assimilation of vowels without postulating two vowel series. Armstrong 
was the first writer in the literature on Somali to become aware of the existence 
and complexity of the problems under discussion. 

The method of representing vowels, introduced by Armstrong, has many 
disadvantages. Apart from typographic difficulties, Armstrong’s system is too 
narrow to deal with the fluctuations in the extents of Vowel Harmony and во 
rigid that ita symbols often imply pauses (or absence of pousse) and a particular 
speed and style of pronunoiation. 

My researches into this problem have led me to us conclusion that for 
representing vowels in this dialect three separate systems have to be used for 
dealing with different aspecta of vowel representation. If only one system is 
used it will be either so narrow as to represent one particular utterance (or type 
of utterance) or во broad as to ignore vowel distinctiops lexically and gram- 
matically significant. 

On the following pages I shall describe three systems of vowel representation 
which, in my opinion, offer a solution to the problem under discussion. Before 
I do во, I find it necessary to explain the data at my disposal. 

1 My thanks are due to Mr. Musa Н. L Galaal, now of Radio Вота, Hargeisa, who, as my 
research amistant in Somaliland (1050-1) and in London (1951-4) helped me ш the collecting 
and testing of the linguistic data проп which this article is based. I also acknowledge my dobt 
to Professor Maloolm Guthrie for the help and advice which he gave me during my work on 
the formulation of the statements presented in this artiole. 

2 This dialect is spoken by the Isaaq tribal family who inhabit the Bntash Protectorate of 
Somahland. For further geographical and ethnographic information see: М. A. Bryan, The 
Distribution of the Semitic ond Cuskitio Languages of Africa, Oxford Univeraty Prem, 1047, 
International African Instituto; J. А. Hunt, A General Survey of the Somaliland Protectorate, 
Landon, 1051, Crown Agents for the Colonies; I. е Ботак, 
Afar and Sako, London, 1955, International Afmoan Institute. 

* Lilias Е. Armstrong, ‘ The Phonetzo Structure of Somali’, M08, serve ш, 1034, pp. 116- 
61. On p. 149 of her article Armstrong speaks of ' retracting ' and ‘ fronting’ vowels and thus 
sets up two series of vowels. 

* А. W. Bohleicher, Dis Somalı Sprache, Part I, Berim, 1892, p. 89—‘ Vokalharmonie '. 

* L. Reinisch, Dis Somah Sprache, Vol. ш, Grammatik, Kazserliohe Akademie dez Wissen- 
schaften, Sudarahisohe Expedition, Vienna, 1908, p. 28—' Vocalharmanie '. 

* 8. Warsama and Б. C. Abraham, The Principles of Somali, London, 1951, 2nd edition 
(cyolostyled) ; ‘ Vowel Harmony ' هد‎ chiefly dealt with on pp. 306-9, and there are numerous 
referenoes to it throughout the book. 
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$2. Тнк Two SERIES OF VOWELS 


There are in this dialect ten significant vowel qualities (with two significant 
degrees of length) :— 


Series A Series B 
(i) [i] 
(e) [e] 
(a) [а] 
(о) [о] 
(п) [п] 
(it) [HJ 
(ee) [ee] 
(aa) [aa] 
(00) [oo] 
(uu) [uu] 


The difference between the vowels of Series A and B is that the vowels of 
Series В are more ‘front’, ie. articulated with the mid part of the tongue 
more advanced towards the hard palate and the teeth-ridge than in the corre- 
sponding vowels of Series A. 

The relationship between my symbols and those of Armstrong is as 


follows :— 
My symbols for 
vowels of Series A Armstrong's symbols 


(i) 
(e) 
(в) 
(о) 
(a) 
(и) 
(өө) 
(ав) 
(оо) 
(uu) 


My symbols for 
vowels of Series B Armstrong’s symbols 


[1] 11 
[е] 
[а] 
[o] 
[u] 
[ii] 
[ee] 


ته م همع م ع وق 


© 8ه و ماع 


1 Note that Armstrong's і corresponds to my (1) and [i] and her Н corresponds to my (Н) 
and [H]. These additional distinctions of vowel quality which I have introduced are necessary, 
as otherwise pairs like 


$ 
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My symbols for 
vowels of Series B Armstrong’s symbole 
[аа] мө 
[оо] сөс 
[uu] 19 


§ 3. Harmonio GROUPS 

It is а characteristic feature of this dialect that vowels of the same series 
often occur in whole groupe of syllables as will be seen from the examples below. 
Such groupe of syllables with vowels belonging to the same series I propose to 
call 'harmonio groups’. Ав in harmonic groupe all the vowels belong to the 
same series it is more convenient and economic to show only the limite of a 
harmonic group rather than to mark each vowel letter within it with a distinc- - 
tive mark of its series. The round and square brackets are used here as limit 
marks and are placed underneath the lines, in order not to interrupt the graphic 
continuity of the text. All the vowel letters between the subscript round brackets 
represent vowels of Series A and all the vowel letters between the subscript 
square brackets represent vowels of Series B. Whenever these limit marks are 
used the following convention must be observed: The letter P indicates a 
pause in speech and it is assumed that pauses ате made only in places thus 
indicated and that there are no pauses elsewhere. 


Examples 
Waa saan ШЫ. It is an ox's (bull’s) akin. 
[ 1 
Waa saan faras. Tt ів в horse’s akin. 
( ) ° 
Oday ma ihi. I am not an old man. 


[ 1 


dis ‘ build’ (Imperative Sing.), with the vowel (1) and 
dis ‘he built’, with the vowel [i], 
diiday ‘I fainted’, with the vowel (if) and 
dilday ‘I refused ', with the vowel [H] 
could not be distinguished. 

Tho vowels [1] and [H] are very near in their quahty tò the Cardinal Vowel i, while (i) and 
(H) аге, comperatively, somewhat lowered and retracted (more open and lems front). The 
exceptions in Vowel Harmony, to whioh Armstrong refers in her footzrote 1 on p. 149 of her article, 
have arisen, in my opinion, because Armstrong did not recognize the distinctions between (1) 
and [i] and between (if) and [i]. 

1 At the end of a paragraph, or when words аго given in isolation pause marks are unnecessary 
and are therefore dispensed with. 

* In the examples given in this article all the symbols, except the vowel symbols and the 
symbol ў are identical with those of Armstrong. The correspondences between my vowel symbols 
and those of Armstrong have already been given in $ 2. The symbol ў represents а sound articu- 
lated by a movement of the tip of the tongue towards the upper teeth or the teoth-ridge but 
without actual contact. The tip of the tongue is raised to the level of or above the lower teeth 
but there is no substantial raxing of the mid part of the tongue towards the hard palate. This 
sound cocurs only intervooelically and is always voiced. Berghold uses the symbol 5 for this 
sound and describes it on pp. 125-7 of his ‘Somali Studien ', WZAM, xm, 2, 1899. Tone and 
stress are not marked here as they are not relevant to the problem under discussion ; to use the 
tone and stress marks would require а lengthy explanation. 
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Soortli baan kariyay. 
m E 
RON 
— TA 
E | 
REN 

M dnte | 

xa [ий ba? 
ызы ES 


) )ل ] 


article. 


He is not an old man. 

I cooked the food. 

They cooked the food. 

This ів his he-donkey. 

This is your (Sing.) he-donkey. 

It is a place where there is fresh grass. 

It is a place where there are stones 
(rocks). 

в lion t‏ 15 قل 

Is it a leopard f 

People complained to the ohieftain. 

People brought it (him, her, them) to 
the chieftain. 

He belonged to the tribe (or family) of 
Mahamuud.* 

He belonged to the tribe (or family) of 
“АГА 

He would go (or He would havegone). 

He would oome (or He would have 
come). 

He went to Berbera. 

He went to Bur‘o. 

Buy that meat. 


Cook that meat. 


For further examples see Armstrong, pp. 152-6, and $$ 7 and 12 of this 


1 Note that under oertain conditions le when followed by a vowel ів pronounced as leh. 
1 Tho symbol f corresponds to Ñ as used m most of the works on Somali in German and 
Italian and to gh as used in most of the works in Enghsh, including C. R, V. Bell's The Somali 


Language, London, 1058 


(Longmans). 
в In this context Mahamuud would be either the actual head of а family or an eponymous 


ancestor of a tribe. 
4 مم8‎ the precedmg footnote. 
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84. Тнв Roe or Pauses 


The extent of harmonio groups may often vary even in the same sentence 
according to the distribution of pauses made by the speaker, e.g. :— 


Beertil ma soo iibeatay P Have you (Sing.) bought the garden ? 
bali AE (The same meaning.) 

Wak es aetna. Is that thing а sailing ship ? 
E ERES (The same meaning.) 


( 2] ] 

Markaasuu waayay оо із ка 08088087. Then he could not find it (him, her, 
L J ) them) and went away. 

Markaasuu waayay oo іж ka daqaagqay. (The same meaning.) 

[ ) 

Even in the same sentence, unless it is very short, there are usually several 
places where the speaker may or may not make a pause according to his personal 
or stylistic preferences and thus the distribution of pauses may affect the extenta 
of the harmonic groups. That is why if the limits of harmonic groups are marked 
in the text, pauses must also be marked, with the convention that no pauses 
other than those indicated are permissible. 


$5. THE ROLE or THE SPEED ов PRONUNCIATION 
The speed of pronunciation ! may also sometimes affect the extent of the 
harmonic groups. In the examples below speed is indicated by superscript 
indications in italica. . 
Slow" 
Магкавзаа Jabeelkii nikli ku soo Then the leopard jumped at the man. 
( JE 


booday. 
1 
Quick 
Markaasaa jabeelkii ninkii ku soo (The same meaning.) 
( dO 
booday. 
1 
Moderate 
Haddaan la kala roonsan roob ma Unless people are better than each 
S dC other rain does not fall. (‘ Unless 
do’o. one party in a dispute shows more 
1 good will than the other reconcilia- 


tion never comes.’ A proverb.) 


1 It is very diffloult to measure or to classify the speed of pronunciation. It is even more 
difficult to mduce a speaker of this language to keep to the same speed, say, while he narrates 
а story. 

3 This appears to happen only, however, when higher speed is acoompanied by greater 
spontaneity of utterance and lower speed by its greater deliberatenoss. 
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Quiak 
Haddaan Ja kala roongan roob ma (Thesame meaning.) 
( X 
do’o. 
1 
The fluctuations in the distribution of pauses and speed of pronunciation 
often determine the extent of harmonie groupe and thus, if the exact limita 
of these groups are given in our transcription only one particular utterance 
(or one particular type of utterance) is recorded. 


§ 6. INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS 


Individual variations as to the occurrence and extent of harmonic groups 
can sometimes be observed in this dialect. The following sentences, pronounced 
by different speakers, may serve as an example :— 


Waa КЇЇ]. Itisa bag. 

Waa kj ti saa id) 

эй © когау. He climbed a tree. . 
Te Ж (The вате meaning.) 


( ) 


$ 7. THB BACK AND THE Front Forms 


In the study of the occurrence and extent of harmonic groups it is essential 
to devote some attention to forms in isolation or in a minimum size uttergnce * 
as then the possibilities of influence of the neighbourmg sounds are eliminated 
and a convenient basis is formed for the study of the same forms in other 
contexts. і 

Those forms whose vowels belong to Series A in isolation or in a minimum 
size utterance I propose to call ‘Back Forms’, and those forms whose vowels 
belong to Series В in isolation or in a minimum size utterance I propose to call 
‘Front Forms’. The Back Forms? are marked, in the examples below, with 


1 І have introduced here the term ‘mmimum aue utterance’ in order to deal with those 
forms which cannot occur in isolation. By ' minimum азе utterance’ І understand the shortest 
possible utterance in which а form of this kind can occur. There may be, in the case of some forms, 
several minimum sixe utterances for а partioular form, but they are never very numerous. 
When the term ‘ minimum size utterance ' هد‎ used in this article the following restrictions are 
attached to it: all the forms m а minimum mzoe utterance, except the form under examination, 
must be Baok, 1.6. their vowels must belong to Series A when they themselves occur in isolation 
or in a minimum size utterance. These restrictions are necessary ш order to remove the possibili- 
ties of influence of the vowels of the neighbourmg forms described in § 8. 

1 I use the term ‘ Form ’ instead of ‘ Word’ as very often some forms of tho same word аго 
Back and some are Front. Some words, however, are mdeclmable and have only one form and 
in such oases ' Form ’ and ' Word’ are oo-extensive. When some forms of а particular word 
are Baok while some are Front the differences m thar distribution сап usually be connected 
with the presence or absence of certain affixes, e.g. WQU 96083 ‘he looked’, wgu gegayay 
‘he was looking’. 
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a line under the first vowel letter, while the Front Forms are marked with a 


cedilla under the first vowel letter. 


It is a characteristic feature of polysyllabio forms! in isolation or in a 
minimum size utterance that all their vowels belong to the same series (and 
thus to the same harmonic group), with very rare exceptions of certain 
compound words. In view of this fact it would be superfluous to place в subscript 
line or в cedilla under each vowel letter of a given form. 


Examples :— 
bogor 


WAY ggadeen 
Berbera 


I woke up 

they brought (it, him, her, them) 
an incense burner 

a hyena 

a heavy box 

she cooked 

you (Sing.) went 

those 

Bur‘o (name of a town) 

a mullah 

a chieftain 

water 

stop (Imper. Pl., Trans.) 
I cooked 

he will bring (it, him, her, them) 
I went 

townsfolk 

Toads 

which ones ؟‎ 

they reached 

Berbera (name of a town) 


1 Note that monosyllabic forms are also divided mto Back and Front according to the same 
onteria and are marked ın the same way as the polysyllabic ones, e.g. {gr ‘clothes’, bger 


‘a garden’, god ‘a hole’, geed ‘a tree’. 


* Forms which belong to the mmimum axe utterance but are not under discussion themselves 


are written m ospital letters. 


3 А compound word; of. dgb ‘fire’ and qgad ‘take’. 
4 A compound word ; cf, rger ‘ people, tribe, family ', and mggaalo ' a town’. 
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Exceptions (rare compounds) :— 


ger + strong camels of & herd (those capable‏ -سعجة 
of great exertions)‏ 
jeeni-wgreen ? pneumonia‏ 


$ 8. Harmonio TENDENCIES 


The division of all forms into Back and Front has been introduced here 
on acoount of the fact that there is some relationship between the series of the 
vowels of а particular form in isolation or in a minimum size utterance and 
the series of the vowels of the same form when it occurs in other contexte. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to state this relationship in 
rigid rules, because of the complexity and vagueness? of the determining 
factors. It is, however, possible to state this relationghip in terms of 
* tendencies ’.4 

In this relationship the following tendencies can be observed :— 

I. The vowels of all Front Forms have the tendency to belong to Series B 
In all contexte. 

IL The vowels of Back Forms have the tendency to belong to Series B 
if they (the Back Farms) are followed by & Front Form or Forms within the 
fame uninterrupted 5 utterance. 

Ш. The vowels of the following forms,’ when they are immediately preceded 
by a Front Form and immediately followed by а pause, have the tendency 
to belong to Series B :— 

The Syntactic Particle (Indicator) bas. 

The Adjectives leh (le) 5, ah and la? in their simple (non-verbal) forns. 

The Conjunctions oo (yoo, foo), e (ye, fe), iyo, na, se and the word ba. 

The Subject Pronouns aan, aad, uu, ay, aynu, aannu, aydin, ау. 

The Definitives (i.e. the Definite Articles, the Demonstratives, and the 

. Possessives). 

The Negative Particle gan. 

The following Auxiliary verbal forms: doonaa (doona), doontaa (doonta), 
doonnza (doonna), doontaan, doonaan ; doono, doonto, doonno ; maayo, 


1 A compound word ; of, dgan ‘а jaw’ and {gor ‘long’. Compounds of this kind should, 
in my opinion, always be hyphenated. 

* A compound word; of. [9601 ‘a front leg or paw’ and warean ‘stab’ (Imper. Sing.). 

* Due to such difficulties as, for example, the varying speed of pronunciation and individual 
variations. 

4 Le. probabilities of frequent occurrence, 

* Le, an utterance within which there are no pauses, 

* It is very difficult to assess how far back, within an uninterrupted utterance, this tendency 
reaches. Неге, particularly, individual variations and variations according to the speed of 
pronunciation can be observed. I have often found, moreover, that the more spontaneous the 
utterance the further this tendency extends. 

" For grammatacal mformation concerning these forms consult О, В. V. Bell, The Somali 
Language, already mentioned in n. 2, p. 570 of this article. 

* ممع‎ n. 1, p. 570. 
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mayso, mayno, шауваал, maayaan ; lahaa, lahayd, lahayn, lahaydeen, 
lahaa¥een. 
Any sequences and combinations of the formes enumerated above. 

IV. The vowels of all Back Forms always belong to Series А, unlees they 
occur in а context specified under II and III. 

As examples of these tendencies we can use the sentences given in § 3, 
if we supply all the forms which occur in them with marks indicating Back 
and Front Forms. The translations of these sentences have already been 
given. 

Waa sgan ЩЫ. 
[ 1 
Waa sgan fgras. 
( ) 
Oday mg fhi 
І 1 
Oday mg gha. 
( ) 
Soortji bean kariyay. 
[ 1 
Боогуі bay kgriyeen. 
( ) 
Kanu wga dgmeerk]isji.!, 3 
[ 1 
Kanu waa dgmeerkgagil. 
( ) 
Wea mgel доор Ip.* 1 
. [ 1 
Waa ее! dggah le. 
( ) 


1 In this dialect, owing to oertain junction features it is often convenient and sometimes 
necessary to write two or more forms together. In such combinations of forms the tendencies 
described above operate m the same way as elsewhere. It may be diffloult for & reader not familar 
with the morphology of this dialeot to recognixe the component forms, and that is why in a 
text where the marks for Back and Front Forms are given and the mit marks of harmonio 
groups aro omrttod 1t may be useful to show, in textual notes, the internal composition of mixed 
combinations, i.e. the combinations which include both Baak and Froat Forms at the same time. 

In the oase of some combinations of forms 1t is possible to show their internal oomposition 
by giving an alternative, optional arrangement of the component forms, e.g. Mg ‘Alga P ‘Is 
ft Alı ?’ = Mg “АН bga Р (with tho samo meaning). In some combmations, however, there 
are no alternative optional arrangements of forms and the component forms oan only be hypothe- 
sized on the grounds of structural analogy. Wo may say, for example, that Mg tukaa P 
‘Is it's crow 1? ' — Mg take bga P (with the same meanmg) on the ground of comparison 
of such analogous structures as :— 

Mg goed bga P ‘Is it a tree?’ : Waa goed ‘It isa tree’ == 
Mg tukgaP ‘Is it crow?’ : Wea tpko ‘It is a crow’ 

Such hypothetical breaking up of combinations of forms is indicated by placing the sign 
+ between the hypothetical components. 

° dgmeerkjisji = dgmeer + ktis + kji (Noun + a Posseeatvo Definitive -- the Definite 
Article). 

* Bee n. 1, p. 670. 
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Mg ljbaah bga P 
[ 1 
Ma Jgbeel bea Р 
( ) 
Ugaask]l : baa 100 g/takooday. 
[ ] 


er ey 
[ ] ) 
unum i RE 
(ea eee 
) 
Wyn tegi Ighaa. 
[ ] 
Ne eo 
) 
Borbergu ® qgbtay. 
[ K ) 
ا‎ 
) 
ики коо 
1 
Hflibkga karl. 
] K ) 


f 


$ 9. SIGNIFICANT Distinctions IN VOWEL BSERIES 


It must be added here that the difference in vowel series can ofly be 
significant in a pair of forma when one of them is Back and the other is Front. 
It is never significant when the difference in vowel series is due to one of the 
harmonic tendencies described above. 

Examples of significant differences in vowel series 4 :— 


qis ‘ build ’ (Imper. Sing.) djs ‘he built’ 

hel ‘ find ’ (Imper. Sing.) hel * ‘ he found ' 
kgb'asandal' | кер ‘ he set ’ (a fractured bone) 
agd ‘ dig’ (Imper. Sing.) 498 ' he dug’ 

tys ‘ show ’ (Imper. Sing.) tus ‘he showed ’ 

djiday ‘I fainted ’ djiday ‘I refused ’ 

hoes ‘a type of song or poem’ hees ‘he sang a “ hees ’’ ’ 
lgab ‘ chest (thorax) ’ Igab ‘ he folded ’ 


1 ugasskji — ugaas і (Noun and the Definite Article). 

1 Berbergu = Berbera + byu ~ Berbera + baa + gu (Proper Name + the Syntactic 
Particle baa + ә Subject Pronoun). 

з h[libkgs = ЦЬ kga (Noun and а Demonstrative). 

4 Minimal pairs of this kind are not very frequent. 

Ы Note that hel is further differentiated from hel by the faot that the former hes final glottali- 
zation and the latter final aspiration. 
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god ‘a thorny fence ’ god ‘he enclosed (it) with a 
thorny fence’ 
dyufay ‘ she (it) flew’ dyufay ‘ she attacked ’ 


$ 10. Тнк VOWEL Svergw or some OTHER Воматт DrALROTS 
What has been said does not only apply to the Somali spoken by the Isaaq.! 
In spite of some differences in the actual distribution of Back and Front Forms, 
the vowel system of the dialects spoken by the "lise, the Gedabuursi, the 
Northern Daarood, and the Northern Hawiye 5 resembles closely the vowel 
system of the Isaaq dialect and could be represented by the same graphio 
devices. 


§ 11. THE THREE Systems or VOWEL REPRESENTATION 


On the basis of the data presented on the preceding pages I would suggest 
that three systems should be used for representing vowels of this dialect. 1 
propose to call them the ‘ Narrow System’, the ‘ Broad System’, and the 
“Vernacular System ' of vowel representation, each with a different purpose. 

The Narrow System would employ the following devices*: Limit marks 
for the harmonic groups (round and square brackets), indications of speed and 
pause marks. 

The Narrow System might also employ the subscript line and the cedilla 
under the first vowel letter of a form, but these marks would be used only for 
additional elucidation of a text and would not form an essential part of the sys- 
` tem. In a text where the Narrow System is used throughout, the round brackets 
could be dispensed with as the absence of subscript square brackets would 
imply*that the vowels of the syllables thus left unmarked belong to Series A. 

The Narrow System would be capable only of representing one particular 
utterance (or one particular type of utterance) and would leave very little 
freedom of interpretation to the reader. It would be suitable only for two 
purposes: for a detailed description of the operation of Vowel Harmony in 
this dialect (and dialects enumerated in the preceding paragraph) and for 
teaching the pronunciation of it to non-Somali students.” It would not be 
suitable, however, for the general grammatical description of this dialect,’ for 
lexicography, for recording the Oral Literature,” or fora practical orthography.1? 

1 Bee n. 2, p. 567. 2 Usually spelt Insa or Esa. * Usually spelt Gadabural. 


* Usually spelt Darod. I have no adequate information about the Southern (Transjuban) 
Daarood. 

* Usually spelt Hawtya. 

* These devices have been described in $$ 3—5. 

? of. Dantel Jones’s recommendation in his The Phoneme (Cambridge, 1950) : ‘It is probable 
that a certain narrowing of transcription would be useful in teaching English learners to make 
proper use of vowel harmony in Somali’ (§ 675, p. 222). 

* Where & high degree of generality of spelling would be required. 

* Where some freedom of interpretation must be left to the readers. 

19 This system of vowel representation would not be general enough for a practical orthography. 
Moreover, like Armstrong’s system it would be too difficult for the general publio (both Somali 
and non-Somali) to handle. 
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m Broad System would employ only the cedilla and the subscript line ! 
us distinguishing between the Front and Back Forms; the subscript line, 
qiie could be dispensed with іп a text where all the Front Forms are 
marked with а cedilla, as in such ciroumstances, the absence of a oedilla under 
the first vowel letter of a form would imply that the form is Back. In the 
Broad System the limit marks of harmonio groups, pause marks and indications 
of speed would be omitted and the potentialities of distribution and extenta 
of harmonic groups would be only roughly indicated by reference to the harmonic 
tendencies described іп § 8. This system of vowel representation offers a great 
latitude of interpretation, ie. it may represent many possible utterances 
(and types of utterances). It gains, in fact, in generality * what it loses in 
accuracy. Making no limitations as to the distribution of pauses and speed of 
pronunciation, this system does not restrict the text to one particular utterance 
(or type of utterance). 

The Broad system has been designed for the description of grammar, the 
study of the lexicon,’ and for writing down the Oral Literature for philological 
purposes. It would not be suitable, however, for a practical orthography for 
Somali speakers for which simplicity and typographical economy would be 
very important considerations. 

The Vernacular System, the aim of which i is to answer the practical needs of 
everyday orthography, would dispense with all the devices of the Narrow 
and Broad Systems on the assumption that even if only five vowel qualities 
are recognized the native speaker of the language would be able to read the text 
without any difficulty. The cases of posaible ambiguity which could result from 
not distinguishing between the two vowel series are not very common apd are 
usually eliminated by context. In those rare cases where ambiguity could not 
be eliminated by context the Vernacular System could be supplemented by the 
cedilla and the subscript line used only as ‘emergency devices’ * and not 
throughout the text. 

In this connexion it must be added that the two spelling systems evolved 
by the Somalis themselves 5 recognize only five vowel qualities in the vowel 
letters * of their alphabets. 

1 For the use of these graphio devices воо § Т. 

* This is one of the basio problems of transorrption in general. The broader the transcription 


the greater its generality and vice versa. 

* This system represents all the distinctions of meaning which depend on the differences in 
vowel series, 

* Tn the mame way as tho vowel points are sometimes used in Arabio in an otherwise unvooelised 
text. 

* For information about these two куота of spelling evolved by the Somalis the following 
works should be consulted : Ennoo Cerulli, ‘ Tentativo Indigeno di Formare un Alfabeto Somalo’, 
Oriente Moderno, xm, Gennalo-Dicembre, 1982, pp. 212-3; М. Машо, ' L'Alfabeto “ Osmania " 
in Somalia ' , Rassegna di Studi Епорісї, x, Gennaio—Dicembre, 1951, рр. 106-21; M. Mamo, 
La Lengua Somala, Strumenio P'Insegnomonie Professionals, Alessandria, (Italy), ‘1988 (Tipo- 
grafia Ferrari, Oocella e Co.) ; М. Н.І. Galaal, ‘ Arabio Boript for Bomah ', The Islaméo Quarterly, 
т, 2, July 1954, pp. 114-8. 

* In the section entitled * Grafemi “ CIamaniya ” ' in La Lingua Somala Sirumento d' Insegna- 
menio Professionale (pp. 584), М. Maino gives an account of tho fact that the system of spelling 
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$ 12. SPECIMEN Texts 


Narrow System. 
Moderate— 
Laba nin baa beri geel wada hayay. Geela laba halaad baa ka irmaan. 
5 ]2ل‎ [ Р 
Slow— Moderate— 
Markaasaa labada halaad labada nin kala mash jirem. Labada halaad na mid 
PI 1P [ 
baa badin jirtay. Maalinti dambaa kii hafa badisa maali Jiray kil hafa yaraysa 
1Р [ 1Р[ 
Qusok— 
maali jiray ku yidi:  *'Ins'adeerow xayaanada! i bar!’ Markaasaa kii hafa 
]P EE 
yaraysa maali jiray yiqi: ‘Waa tahay e hafaada aan maso 1) Markaasaa 
]P PI 
Moderate— 
kii kale yidi : ‘Waa tahay.’ Markaasaa labatii halaad lays aafsaday. Markii 
] P P 


labadii halaad lays qaafsaday bas kil yiqi: ‘Dee xayaanadii і bar! Markaasaa 
[ ] P РЇ 


ki kale yidi: ‘Deo waa taa aan hafi kaaga qaaday.’ 

e ]P Ё 
Broad System. —— 

Labea nin baa beri goel wada hayay. Geela * laba halaad bag ka irmaan. Markaasaa 
labada halaad labada nin kala maali jjreen. Labada halaad na mid baa badin jjrtay. 
Maalintii dambaa kii hafa badisa maali Jjray kil hafa yaraysa maali Jjray ku yiqi : 
*Ina'adeerow xayaanada i bar!’ Markaasaa ЕН hafa yaruyza maal jjray yiqi : 
‘Waa tahay e hafaada аап maalo |?  Markansaa kil kale 7111: ‘Waa tahay.’ 
Markaasaa labadii halaad lays daafsaday. Markii labadii halaad lays daafsaday 
baa kii yj]i: ‘Dee haddaba xayaanadii i bar!’ Markeasaa ЕН kale yjqi: 
‘Dee waa tag aan hafi kaaga qaaday.’. i 


Vernaoular System. 


Legba nin baa beri geel wada hayay. Geela laba halaad baa ka irmaan. Markaasaa 
labada halaad labada nin kala maali jireen. Labada halaad na mid baa badin jirtay. 


which he describes recognizes ten vowel qualities in both short and long vowels by means of a 
diacritic, whenever this is necemary for eliminating an ambiguity. In practice this diacritac 15 
very seldom used. 

1 Tho symbol x corresponds to h as used by Reinisch (see n. 5, p. 587) and to kh as used by 
Bell (see п. 2, р. 570). 

1 goola — goal + kg (Noun + the Definite Article). 
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Maalintii dambaa kii hafa badisa шаан fray kii hafa yaraysa maali jiray ku yiqi : 
‘Ina adeerow xayaanada i bar!’ Markeasaa ЕП hafa yarayza mali jiray yiqi : 
‘Waa tahay e hafaaca aan maalo!’  Markaasaa kil kale yiqi: ‘Waa tahay.’ 
Markaasas labadi halaad lays qaafsaday. Маг labadi halaad lays daafsaday 
Баа kii yiqi: ‘Dee haddaba xayaanadi i ber!’ Магкаазаа kii kale yiqi : * Deo 
waa tas aan hafi kaaga qaaday.’ 


Translation. 

Once upon a time two men were looking after camels together. Among the 
camels two she-camels were in milk. And the two men used to milk the two 
she-camels separately. And one of the she-camels used to give more milk 
than the other. 

Then one day the man who milked for himself the she-camel which gave 
more milk said to the one who milked the she-camel which gave lesa milk : 
‹ Cousin,” teach me a trick!’ Then the man who milked the she-camel which 
gave less milk said: ‘ All right, but let me milk your she-camel for myself!’ 
Then the other said: ‘ All right.’ Then the two she-camels were exchanged. 
When the two she-camels were exchanged the опе? said: ' Well, teach me 
then the trick.’ Then the other said : ‘ Well, it consists in my taking your she- 
camel from you 1? 


1 The two men had one milking camel each and milked them each for himself, each drinking 
the milk of hu own camel. 

1 The word ‘ conan ' m Somali is often used as а term of familiar address among men even if 
they are not cousins. 

* Le. the prospective pupil in the art of trickery. 


SUFISM IN SOMALILAND: A STUDY IN 
TRIBAL ISLAM '—I 


By I. M. Lewis 


Although Somaliland has attracted the attention of a distinguished body of Italian scholars 
it has not yet bean subjected to a specifloally social anthropological study such as the present 
writer hopes to make. Kxoellent studies notably by Puocioni (1919-1987), Cerulli (1918-1948), 
and Colucci (1924, 1943) have elucidated the sociology of the Somali and created a sound corpus 
of knowledge for future investigations. Coluoci's Principi di diritto consuctudinario della Somalia 
Meridionale (1024) provides a penetrating analyms delmeatmg with great clarity the general 
framework of Romalı social organization and the political structure of the Sab tribes of Somalia 
in terms of lineage organixation. Cerulli’s studies of tribal oustom and social organization are 
also of great value; his ‘Note sul movimento musulmano nela Somalia’, published over 0 
years ago, 18 at present the foundation of all studies of Islam amongst the Somali. The present 
paper attempts to set this and other material on Вота! religion ın the context of the sociologioal 
investigation of the literature of the Somalı which I have made elsewhere (Lewis, 1955), and in 
which I have been guided by Somali informants in London. It is hoped that the procedure adopted 
here may be of value in suggesting the hnes along which fleld studies of Islam amongst the 
Somalı might profitably be conducted, and also that it may make some contmbution to studies of 
Islam amongst tribal societies generally. 


InTRODUCTION 


DESCRIPTION and analysis of religion have now come to be regarded 

as essential componente in any satisfactory study of society. In no 

case, probably, is this more necessary than in that of an Islamic people where 
the study of Islam tends to throw as much light on the social structure as the 
study of the social structure does upon religion. This close interdependence 
has always been particularly clear in Mualim societies with a state-like structure 
where the Shari'a (the religious law in the widest sense) has had a wide field 
of application, although, of course, with the progressive Westernization of 
the Islamio world the gap between the spiritual and temporal realms is again 
widening (cf. Gibb, 1947; Milliot, 1949; Fakhry, 1954). But the conformity 
of social and religious structure is equally far-reaching in a tribal Muslim 
society although it may not at first sight appear &o.* Somali society is a case 


1 Orthography 

In the transormption of Somali words I have dara possible used the orthography of 
В. W. Andrzejewski as adopted by C. R. V. Bell in his work The Somali Language (Longmans), 
1053. In this orthography vowel length is represented by doubling vowel letters, i.e. long a is 
written aa, eto. In some cases, however, I have had to adhere to the spellings given by my 
Italian authorities, Somali place-names, such as Mogadishu, are ' anglicixed ’ from the Italian. 
Arabic words are transliterated according to common usage, although oertam words such as 
‘shok’ which have well-known ‘ anglicixed’ forms have been left in these forms. Thus the 
Prophet is referred to as ‘Mohammed’, while in other proper names the transliteration 
‘Muhammad’ 1s given. 

I wish to acknowledge the help in the preparation of this paper which I have received from 
many scholars and to express my gratitude in particular to Ali Garaad Jama and Muss Наа 
Isma'l Galasl of the British Somaliland Protectorate, to Mr. A. M. Abū Zaid, Мг. В. W 
Andrzejewski, Dr. P. Т. W. Baxter, Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Bir H. A. B. Gibb, Dr. G. 
Mathew, and Professor R. В, Serjeant. 

1 The same conclusion is reached by Drague in his masterly Kaquisse d'Histoire Religiewse du 
Maroc, 1951, p. 8. 
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in point. This essay sete out to examine the role of Sufism in the social structure 
of the Somali and is designed to elucidate the nature and function of Somali 
genealogies. 

It is unnecessary here to justify the ethnio classification ‘ South-Eastern 
Cushitea ' which embraces the Somali, Afar, Saho, Galla, and Beja, and which 
resta upon similarities in material and social culture, including religion, and 
upon physical and linguistic affinities, and certainly іп the case of the first four, 
upon traditions of oammon origin.’ I assume here that the pre-Islamic religion 
of the Somali was that of a Cushitio Sky God (аад), and that the present 
Muslim structure of Somali society owes much to the interpretation of Islam 
in terms of Cushitio belief. It follows that it ahould be possible to relate the 
social functions of present-day Somali Sufism to syncretism between the two 
religions. There are still a few tribes (e.g. some of the Dir and Hawiye) upon 
whom Islam has as yet made little impression and whose Cushitio culture is 
correspondingly little modified. Again among some of the southern tribes of 
Somalia, especially those of the Hawiye tribal family, certain features of Cushitio 
religion still survive, as will be shown, and much of the terminology and beliefs 
of Cushitic religion persist and are applied to Islam. In interpreting Cushitic 
belief and practice in their present form among the Somali, the wider literature 
describing the religion of the Afar, Saho, and Galla has been drawn upon, 
but I do not deduce from Cushitio religion m general any belief or custom for 
whose independent existence among the Somali there is not ample evidence. 
It is not implied that all those features of Somali social structure whose 
interaction with Islam is considered are necessarily typically Cushitic, but 
simply that in the pre-Islamic state of Somali society they were related to 
Cushitic institutions. 

We shall deal particularly with Sufism and examine the way in which its 
social organization, political, and religious structure are associated with the 
‘baraka of Süfi sheiks and their personal genealogies which trace religious 
power to the lineage of the Prophet Mohammed. It will be argued that the 
genealogical canalization of divine grace (baraka) dependent upon connexion 
with Mohammed’s clan of Quraysh finds olose parallels in the social and religious 
functions of Somali tribal genealogies (abiirstinyo). These similarities in 
function between Arabian genealogies in Sufiam and genealogies in the tradi- 
tional (pre-Islamic) social order account for the ease with which the genealogies 
of 8011 sheiks are absorbed amongst the Somali and underlie the Somali claim 
to descent from the Prophet. Such an interpretation, it will be noticed, does 
. not depend upon the validity of the preceding assumptions on the nature of 
Cushitic religion, but, since these seem ‘well established it is relevant to consider 
the incorporation of üfi genealogies? into the Somali lineage structure in 


1 The authorities upon whose work this classification rests are cited in the Cushitio biblio- 
graphy at the end of Part 11 of this paper. 

* By ‘ЗОН genealogies’ are meant, as indicated above, the personal genealogies of the 
sheiks who are the founders and heads of the Somali Sif! Dervish Orders. 
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relation to them. The religious functions of Somali genealogies which centre 
in sacrifice at the tombs of eponymous ancestors are, in the pre-Islamic state 
of Somali society intrinsically a part of Cushitic religion and knowledge of the 
larger hierarchy of Cushitio spirit-refractions does, I think, throw light upon 
the nature of sacrifice to the dead and leads to some elucidation of the religious 
concepte attached to Somali genealogies. Thus it ів proposed (1) that Bafi 
genealogies are adopted due to the close resemblances in their religious and 
political functions to Somali tribal genealogies, and that (2) this assimilation 
corresponds to underlying similarities in the Cushitic and BüfI religious concepts 
which attach to genealogies. 


I. PRELIMINARY 


Rome 2,000,000 in number, the Somali occupy the territories of French, 
British, and ex-Jtalian Somaliland (the United Nations Trusteeship Territory 
of Somalia administered by Italy), the south-east dependencies of Ethiopia, 
and the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya. They are essentially nomadic 
pastoralists owning in abundance sheep, goats, cattle, and camels used for 
milking and the transport of the nomad’s hut and possessions. In some parts 
of southern Somalia oxen replace camels as burden animals. Some temporary 
cultivation is practised, but as a whole, there is little permanent cultivation 
in the barren pastureland of the north. In the south, however, arable land 
occurs along the courses of the two rivers which water Somalia (the Shebelle 
and the Juba), and in the hinterland between them. Here enolaved settle- 
menta of Negroes, Bantu and others, are engaged in permanent cultivation, 
and gome Somali tribes, especially those of the Sab family, have adopted a 
sedentary mode of life. Mixed farming is characteristic of this region, and, 
under the stimulus of administrative development, there is an inoreasing 
tendency for nomadism and transhumance to give place eventually to fixed- 
cultivation. 

The Somali nation comprises two main subdivisions, the ‘Soomaali’ 
and the ' Bab '.! The Sab tribes form an extensive wedge of cultivators between 
the rivers of Somalia and separate the nomads of northern Somaliland from 
those of the south. The ‘Soomaali’, who are numerically superior, despise the 
‘Sab ’ for their sedentary way of life, for their obscure origins (Galla and Negroid 
admixture is pronounced), and for their mixed genealogies. Nevertheless, Sab 


are included in the designation ‘Soomaali’ by outsiders, in much the same .- 


way as the inhabitants of the British Isles are frequently indiscriminately 
referred to as ‘English’. Within the Somali nation, Soomaali and Sab are 
differentiated although there is an increasing tendency for the Boomaali/Beb 


1 It is important to distinguish the ‘Sab’ from the ‘ outcast’ client peoples of Somaliland 
who have no Independent tribal organization and do not own lands. These artisans and crafte- 
mem have a clearly defined subject status and are written sab (see Lewis, op. cit, pp. б]—б). 
It is not yet known whether sab and Sab are linguistioslly identical or whether there аго any 
ethnic connexions between the two peoples. 
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cleavage to be ignored in the rising tide of Somali nationalism. Urbanized 
and Westernized Somali maintain that discrimmation is ‘old-fashioned E 
that it is contrary to the injunctions of the Prophet, and that it undermines 

Condensed genealogy of the Somali nation, representing segmentation into sooial groups, 

with specimen segmentation of one tribal family, the Daarood (Lewis, 1955, p. 15). 

Qurayshitic Hneage of the Prophet Mohammed 

“Ап ibn АЫ Tab 
ju 

Bab Soomaali 


Digit Menos 














(Tribe) 


‘the unity of the Somali people. In practice and actual social relations, however, 
these ideals are often betrayed, which serves to indicate how deeply engrained 
the traditional Somali social order is. Still, within Somaliland, the cleavage 
remains the primary subdivision of the Somali nation, and in the rest of this 
paper? I shall use the term ‘Somali’ * to include the Sab except where a 
distinction is expressly stated. Each comprises a vast Begmentary system 
of units which may be classified as: tribal families (of which there are seven : 
Dir, Hawiye, Pre-Hawiye, Ishaaq, Daarood, Digil and Rahanwiin), oon- 
federacies, sub-confederacies, tribes, and tribal sections. This terminology 
which I have elsewhere described (Lewis, 1955, pp. 14—40) is illustrated in the 
accompanying chart. 

The tribe stands out as в clearly defined unit which embraces the most 
generally effective social solidarity. Cattle-theft and war characterize the 
relations between tribes, and intertribal hostility ia frequently of long standing. 


* Bomali tribal families. 

1 The Tunni are a tribal confederacy rather than a tribal family. 

1 The Gedabuurai are of uncertain affiliation, they may belong to the Dir tribal family. 

ы This division is, as Professor Б. В. Serjeant has suggested to me, reminiscent of that between 
the horthern and southern Arabs who trace descent from 'Adn&n and Qaht&n respectively. 

“ Correctly as above indicated ‘ Soomaali '. 
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Internally the tribe tends to be divided by feud amongst ita fractions. Within 
the tribe, however, homicide is normally settled peaceably by payment of 
blood-compensation. With the extended enforcement of the European 
administrative system tribes are now also, whenever possible, obliged to settle 
their differences by payment of compensation in place of further fighting. The 
obligations entailed by tribal membership are clearly formulated in the procedure 
for the adoption of strangers who undertake to share tribal responsibility 
in payment and receipt of blood-price and in other matters. In essence the 
tribe is of one blood, and it is, in short, a social, territorial, political, and to 
some extent religious unit closely similar to that of the Nuer (Evans-Pritchard, 
1940) or of the Arab Bedouin (Jaussen, 1948). It is not, however, entirely 
exogamous.! Like the total Somali society of which it is the microcosm, the 
tribe constitutes a balanced system of sections of various orders of segmenta- 
tion. In some cases there may be no more than three orders of segmentation 
within the tribe, but in most cases there are at least four, for some tribes 
boast as many as 100,000 members. The average, however, seems to be about 
20,000 tribeamen. It will be seen that the Somali tribe is a relatively large 
unit, with а fairly high degree of internal segmentation. 

In each political unit from the basic group of closely related families to the 
tribal confederacy, the elders constitute a council representative of the group’s 
interests and convened by a political figurehead. In the tradition of the medieval 
period when the petty Muslim sultanates of southern Eritrea and north-western 
Ethiopia engaged Christian Ethiopia in war, chiefs are styled both by the Somali 
and by the Administrations as ‘Sultan’. But this title does not imply that 
its inaumbents wield authority over a centralized state and is not to be under-- 
stood in the classical Muslim sense. Normally the tribe recognizes a chieftain 
(called variously bogor, garaad, ugaas), as president of the tribal council. Yet 
not every tribe owns a common chief. In effect, a chief’s authority derives from 
the structural situation—from the circumstances of tribal allegiance—and 
fluctuates with it. His power depends largely upon his personality. Thus the ' 
position of the Somali chief is closely similar to that of an Arabian sheik 
(Montagne, 1947, p. 59). 

Considerable religious power attaches to a chief. In the past chieftaincy 
seems to have been connected with rammaking, and there is evidence that this 
function is still retained amongst the less Islamized tribes of the north-west 
corner of British Somaliland and of cartain parts of Somalia. In many cases, 
the chief still conducts periodical rainmaking ceremonies (roobdoon ‘ seeking 
water’) and the great rite (lak) performed in Somalia to mark the onset of 
the main rains. The chief’s glance is referred to as ‘ the burning eye ’ (¥ kulul) 


1 CHents are called magam in the northern ‘dialects; in the south ‘arifa, and among the 
Digil, sheegad. 

1 The extent of exogamy appears to vary from tribe to tribe, partly no doubt dependent 
upon size, and it is at present impoerablo to generalize definitively. 

* Contrast the clagical definition of Ibn Khaldin, Prolegoménes, tre. do Slane, т, p. 882. 
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and his person is so strongly endowed with power that among some closely 
related tribes it is usual for a visiting chief to avoid a face to face encounter 
with his equivalent and to be greeted indirectly by a representative. Conse- 
quent upon his special relation with God, a chief can call down bleasing or 
misfortune upon his people and their stock. From the structural point of view, 
his most important function is to preside at the ceremonies which are held 
at the tombs of the eponymous tribal ancestors in commemoration of them. 
Each tribal section celebrates its founder at his shrine, offenng up ite own 
particular form of sacrifice * (Cerulli, 1923, p. 7). Where a hereditary chief is 
recognized members of his family (called Gob) represent him at sacrifices 
performed by the heads of subsidiary tribal fractions. In the case of tribal 
confederacies with a chiefly lineage the same procedure is followed in the 
ceremonies of component tribes. It is this duty more than any other which 
establishes the sanctity of a hereditary chief, for, when he representa his people 
in sacrifice at the eponymous ancestor’s shrine, it is his own lmeal ancestor 
whom he commemorates before God. He, the living representative of the 
founding ancestors, is the closest descendant of those whom he celebrates 
on behalf of his tribe. Generations later, he in his turn will be regarded as 
an eponymous founder and will be commemorated in sacrifice by his descendants 
on behalf of their tribesmen. In the traditional accounts of war and migration 
it is always the religious aspects of leadership which are signalled out and held 
to be responsible for the success of one group at the expense of another. The 
fortunes of war are to some extent regarded as a reflection of ritual efficacy. 
On the political side again, there is no specifically constituted police 
.organization to enforcb the decisions which are arrived at by the chief in 
council, except of course in the pseudo-sultanates which have remained a 
legacy from earlier times, in some parte of Somalia (Cerulli, 1919, pp. 46 ff.). 


The Somali Lineage System 

The emphasis placed by Somali upon descent has already been indicated. 
In fact, the key to an understanding of Somali social structure lies in the 
functions exercised by genealogies (abtirstinyo). Corresponding to the segmen- 
tary tribal system described is an equally highly segmented lineage system, 
different orders of fragmentation and aggregation in which are co-ordinate 
with equivalent levels of segmentation in the tribal system. The total 
genealogical tree of the Somali nation representa the unity of all its component 
parts: tribal families, oonfederacies, sub-confederacies, tribes, and tribal 
sections. Social propinquity is expressed in terms of agnatio kinship.’ The 
relations between groups of every order are in genealogical idiom expressed 
as relationships between eponymous ancestors. At а higher level than the 


1 The generic word for any form of offering to God and for sacrifice in its widest sense is 
amongst the northern Somali Rabbiban, which Andrxejewski translates ' beseeching God’; 
among the Hawiye of Somalia Waag а‘ ‘ offering to the Sky God’ is used according to Cerulli, 
op. aft. 
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tertiary tribal section, or, perhaps in some cases the secondary, such postulated 
kinghip is largely fictitious, of course. Nevertheless it is the principle which 
Somali assume to underlie social relationship. The basis of political action is 
the agnatic lineage system—ite religious significance relates to the eponymous 
ancestors to which it refera, and who are celebrated in the sacrifices performed 
at their tombs. Such is the traditional social system associated with nomadism 
and preserved where nomadiem still prevails. In the south, however, where 
sedentary cultivation is replacing nomadism, the relations between territorial 
groups cease to be always expressible in terms of descent. Here the lineage 
system is disintegrating. The process of change is gradual ; at first territorial 
unita form having a mixed clan or lineage structure in which the political unit is 
co-ordinate with а dominant clan or lineage. With subsequent development 
and the continued settlement in the same territorial unit of increasing numbers 
of immigrante of heterogeneous clan origin, the agnatic lineage structure becomes 
so distorted and confused that the segmentation of the dominant lineage no 
longer represents territorial distribution and ceases to have political functions. 
The principle that neighbours must be agnatic kinsmen, that territorial 
proximity implies genealogical propinquity, no longer holds. Such disorganiza- 
tion is particularly characteristic of the agricultural tribes of the Sab family. 
It is important, however, to observe that although the characteristic social 
unit of these regions is an agricultural settlement or ‘ mixed-village’ (Lewis, 
1955, p. 95) with a rudimentary statelike political organization in which 
lineages have no political significance, agnatic kinship may still be applied 
at в higher level to describe the relations between larger territorial aggregates 
such ps tribes or tribal confederacies. It is certainly still in terms of agnatic 
kinship, for example, that the relations between tribal families are deacribed 
although relations among the component unite within the Sab family are 
not at all levels represented genealogically. There is thus a certain incon- 
sistency in the organization of political relations at different levels of the 
political structure. The lineage system which is the fundamental principle is 
superseded amongst the smaller unite of the Sab, but retains its functions 
amongst those of a higher order and referring to the tribal families knits the 
Somali people together as the issue of the Prophet’s lineage. 

There are, as has been mentioned, seven tribal families—Dir, Pre-Hawiye, 
Hawiye, Daarood, and Ishaaq of the ‘Soomaali’ group; and Digil and 
Rahanwiin of the ‘Sab’. To-day there are few Dir tribes and their importance 
lies rather in having given rise, through the intermarriage of Dir’s daughters 
with'immigrant Arabs, to the great Івћава and Daarood tribal families. Ishaag 
and Daarood reached the Somali coast at a date which has not yet been 
historically established but which tradition places between the Hejira and the 
15th century (Lewis, 1965, pp. 15-9, 28-4). 

Traditions of Arabian descent are especially strong amongst the Ishaaq 
and Daarood, but are held independently by the Hawiye and Dir and even by 
many of the Sab tribes who, as it happens, have as good claims to Arabian 
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descent as their northern Somali neighbours (the Dir, Ishaaq, Daarood, and 
Hawiye), who hold them ih such contempt. All tribal families can establish 
connexion with each other without going as far back as the Prophet’s lineage, 
but the breach between ‘Soomaali’ and ‘Sab’ is only bridged by tracing 
descent to the Qurayshitic line of Mohammed. Only at this level of inclusiveness 
are the Soomaali and Sab joined as the Somali nation, and it is in this context 
especially that the Somali consider themselves the children of the Prophet. 
For this solidarity transcends all sectional interests and divisions, including 
that between Soomaali and Sab and represents a real consciousness of common 
nationality apd religion. Individual genealogies (abiirsitnyo) trace ascent 
through the hierarchy of social unite from the smallest tribal section to the 
tribal family, through the primary bifurcation of Soomaali/Sab, through the 
Prophet’s descendants, and culminate finally in Mohammed, although they 


23 ie 
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i $ Moallem ego) 
After Colucci, op. dt., p. 29. 


often extend beyond this to include the Prophet’s ancestors and resemble 
typical Arabian genealogies (cf. Wüstenfeld, 1853). Usually Somali genealogies 
вте imperfectly Arabized (Islamized) and contain a mixture of Cushitic’ and 
Arabic names indicative of the absorption of Arab genealogies. Unless, however, 
Somali wish to emphasize their exclusiveness with respect to other peoples, 
that is when only relations between Somali are in question, the genealogies given 
stop at Soomaali or Sab and comprise between 22 and 30 names. At their 
greatest extension, genealogies representing political and religious connexion 
are drawn out to embrace the Prophet and his lineage. 
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II. Isam 

Relations with Arabia: the Introduction of Islam 

The historical foundations for the contemporary claim to descent from 
the Prophet lie in the existence of relations between Somaliland and Arabia 
from the earliest times. Immigration from and to Arabia has always been and 
still is a constant feature of Somali life. There has always been a considerable 
floating population of Arabs in various stages of absorption among the Somali. 
Moreover, there is little doubt that Islam reached Somaliland shortly after the 
Hejira and ite establishment is recorded by Arab writers of the 9th and 10th 
centuries. The coastal commercial colonies which had been founded by the 
Himyarite Kingdom before Islam eventually developed into the small Muslim 
states of Zeila (in ite widest extenaion known as Adal) in British Somaliland, 
and of Mogadishu in Somalia. These were ruled by local dynasties of Somalized 
Arabs or Arabized Somalis. The history of Zeila has been adequately described 
by Trimingham (1952, pp. 58 ff.) and need be no more than summarized here. 
Cerulli’s research (Cerulli, 1924, 1926, 1927) shows that from the beginning 
of the 10th until half-way through the 13th century Mogadiahu was functioning 
88 a trading oolony which comprised a federation of Arabian tribes. Persians 
also played some part in its early history. The Arab settlers had elected chiefs 
and acknowledged the religious and јога! authority of one lineage, the Qabtan 
ibn Wa’il. In the course of time Somali influence increased and from a loose 
federation of Arab-Somali peoples, a sultanate with a local dynasty (the 
Muraffar) emerged in the 13th century. The Muzaffar sultanate flourished 
in the 18th and 14th centuries and by this time Bhangün! and Hamarwein; 
the two halves of the town of Mogadishu, were firmly established and Hamarwein 
was dominant. This dynasty survived into the 16th century when the sultanate 
declined as a commercial centre and reverted to a hegemony of small townships. 
At the same time Mogadishu was under pressure from tribes of the Hawiye 
tribal family who were advancing southwards through Somalia. By the second 
half of the 18th century Somalis had gained control of Shangani and imposed 
their #mam as ruler of Mogadishu. Portuguese and British colonization oon- 
tributed to the final collapse of the sultanate. In the 17th century the town 
had been occupied by the Imam of Oman for a short space, and remained after 
his withdrawal in vague dependence to him. With the division of the Muscat 
State early in the 19th century, Mogadishu was allotted to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who attempted to secure a more binding dependence by establishing 
military garrisons along the coast. Almost immediately after, these were sold to 
Ttaly and Mogadishu became part of the former Italian colony of Somalia. 

Southern Ethiopia supplied Zeila with its trade and the town reached its 
greatest heights in the 14th century, but began to decline after Ahmad Granhe’s 
celebrated campaigns against Christian Ethiopia in the 16th century. Ita 
history was from the beginning the chronicle of a series of wars against the 
Ethiopian infidels waged in alliance with the other petty Muslim states of 
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southern Eritrea and north-eastern Ethiopie. Mogadishu, as we have seen, 
had & shorter period of prosperity in the 14th century and then declined fairly 
rapidly under the joint pressure of nomadio incursions from the interior and the 
influence of external colonization. Such centres as these had an important 
effect in the development of Islam among the Somali. With the Arabian 
colonies firmly entrenched in the other trading porte they provided a foothold 
from which Mohammedaniam spread amongst the nomads of the interior.’ 


Sufism among the Somals 

The Somali are orthodox Sunnis and adherents of the Shafi’ite rite of the 
Shari'a. бобат is well developed and the remainder of this paper will deal with 
the role of Sufism in Somali society. As is well known, this revitalizing current 
arose in Islam between the 9th and 10th centuries, attaining in ita classical 
form ite sethetio and theological climax in the 12th and 13th centuries. True 
Sufism is now considered by some authorities to be in decadence (Arberry, 
1960). In Somaliland after a period of great activity and general expansion 
up till the 1930’s, the Dervish movement seems to be on the wane, although it is 
extremely difficult to assess its true importance at the present day. Tribal 
Sufiam has always tended to form a conservative barrier against Kuropean 
administration and many of ita adherents have strongly opposed the extension 
of education lest it should undermine their authority. Administrative hostility, 
real or imagined, haa reinforced the esoteric and clandestine character of Sfifi 
practice and made it all the more difficult to estimate ite true significance. 
However, it is not difficult to study its functional importance as a movement 
in the social structure of Somali society, for whatever ita present number of 
adherents, it has left an indelible impression as will be seen. 

The adherents of Sufism belong to the congregations or communities, in 
many Muslim countries known as zàwiya, in Somaliland ав jama'a, of the 
various Orders (fariga, ‘The Way’) into which the movement is divided 
according to the doctrines and services (dhikr) ordained by the founders of 
Orders. Tariqa means ' path’ in the sense of the Way to follow in the search 
for righteousness and the Way to God. The end of the {атта is ma‘rifa, absorp- 
tion in God (gnosis). Those who have travelled furthest, through virtue, the 
practice of devotion, and the grace which God has vouchsafed them are nearest 
Him. Ав the Path is traversed successive steps of the way are demarcated as 
‘stations’ or ‘states’. These are discussed below. For his godliness and virtue the 
founder of each Order is held to be closer to God and to exemplify in his teaching 
and life the True Path which it behoves the zealous to follow. The founder 
is & guide who through his particular qualities of devotion, and by his special 
virtue including the grace (baraka) bestowed upon him by God, leads his 
disciples towards God. His baraka passes to those who follow in his Path 
and dedicate their lives to his example. Hach Order is distinguished by the 


1 Professor Serjeant’s study of south Arabian MSS. has shown conclusively that the ' two great 
Gentzes of diffusion of trade and the faith ' were Zaila and Mogadishu (personal communication). 
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specific discipline which its founder has established as the True Path. Since 
there is no God but Айал and Mohammed is His Prophet, religious prestige 
is a function of connexion with the Prophet’s Qurayshitic lineage. Thus those 
in whose blood (recorded in personal genealogies) the Prophet's graoe (baraka) 
flows are eminently suitable for election to the office of head (khalifa) of an 
Order or of a congregation (Sheik). Sheiks and khalifas, as also the founders 
of the Orders themselves, have personal genealogies tracing descent from 
ancestors connected with Mohammed. To what extent such claims are 
historically true is in the present context irrelevant. The tradition is that 
descent from Quraysh entitles to religious office and that to be a Sifi sheik or 
khalifa implies such descent. Thus in their furthest extension the personal 
genealogies of the founders of Orders and of their local representatives, sheiks 
and khalifas, reach back to the Prophet’s lineage. According to the lineage 
principle in terms of which relationships in Somaliland are understood each 
jama‘a is identified with the genealogy of its khalifa or sheik. The consequences 
of this in the total genealogical structure of Somali society will shortly be 
seen. Within each fartga the authority of the incumbent of the office of regional 
khalifa is founded upon a chain of tradition which has two branches. Unlike 
his personal genealogy, these attach to the office, not to the person. The 
silsilai al-baraka (chain of benediction) traces the chain of grace which unfolds 
from the founder of the Order through his successive disciples down to the 
present incumbent of the office of khalifa. The stlstlat al-wird, the other branch, 
connects the founder with the Prophet, and, through his mediation, with 
Allah. The silsila (lit. ‘ chain ’) consists of а list of names through which spiritual 
affiliation is traced and in some ways resembles a genealogy. It is quite separate, 
however, from the aheik’s personal genealogy although that also is regarded as 
endowed with power. 

In initiation (wird), the covenant ('ahd) of the fariga is administered to 
the novice by the head of the community in a formal ceremony at which the 
service (dhikr) pertaining to the Order is celebrated (for a description, see 
Robecchi-Bricchetti, 1899, p. 423; Trimingham, 1952, p. 237). The novice 
swears to accept the khalifa as his guide and spiritual director through the 
baraka of the founder. He is then instructed in the performance of prayer- 
tasks (called variously awrdd, ahzab, and rawatib), and is provided with a 
prayer-mat to carry upon his shoulder, a vessel for ablution, and в rosary 
(tusbah) to finger as he recites his prayers. Somali jarigas are characterized by 
fewer stages in the novice’s progress towards illumination than were customary 
in classical Sufism (see on this point, Arberry, 1950, pp. 74 ff). At first the 
novice is styled * aspirant ' (murid) but also referred to by his brethren (’skiwan) 
as ‘brother’. The majority of initiates never proceed beyond this stage. Qutb, 
which is the next step, requires a certain degree of mystical perfection but is 
not comparable to the quib of literary Sufism. Each successive step becomes 
increasingly difficult, and al-wdstl the next grade, signifying union with God 
after long strife (i.e. the attainment of gnosis), corresponds to induction to 
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the leadership of a fraternity. Al-maddad, the final goal, is attained by few 
pilgrims indeed, for it is that reached usually only by the founders of the 
Orders themselves. 

Membership of the community does not imply celibacy; adherents live 
with their families m the community. Women have their own farigas where 
they participate in the services in the name of the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, 
whom they regard as the founder of women’s Orders. Female adherents are 
veiled (the veil is not normally worn by women in Somaliland), and are generally 
more amply clad than other Somali women. But for them also there is no 
embargo on marriage. There are always many people who although not formally 
admitted to an Order and not living in the community, follow the public 
ceremonies while ignorant of their esoteric content. Acknowledging the piety 
and religious powers of the founder whom they venerate as a saint, they regularly 
call upon his followers whom they regard as similarly endowed to act as 
mediators in disputes. Many of the brethren thus fulfil the functions of фа 
and this is one of the many ways in which the sphere of interest of the güfi 
community encroaches upon that of the tribal structure. Tribesmen turn to 
the head of the jama‘a for assistance and counsel, to the neglect of the tribal 
authorities. This is one instance of a wide and far-reaching conflict between 
Sufism on the one hand and the tribal organization on the other which we shall 


consider in some detail below. 


Somali Tariqas 

The three most prominent fartgas in Somaliland are in the order of their 
introduction, the Qadiriya, the Aħmediya, and the Saalitiya. The Rifadyya 
tariga is represented amongst Arab settlers but is not widely distributed or 
important. In the south the Order’s main centres are the coastal towns of 
Mogadishu and Merka: there are also some adherents in the British 
Protectorate. The Qadiriya, the oldest Süfi Order in Islam, was introduced 
into Harar in the 15th century by Sharif Abū Bakr ibn ‘Abd Allah al-'Aydarüs 
(known aa al-Qutb ar-Rabbani, ‘ The Divine Axis ’), who died in 1508-9 (4.11.914). 
Abi Bakr is probably the best-known Shafi‘ite saint in southern Arabia where 
he is called al-‘Adant+ and his mosque is the most famous in Aden? The 
Qadiriya became the official Order of Harar and has considerable influence in 
the surrounding country. To the south the Order does not appear to have 
acquired much importance in the interior of Somalia until the beginning of 
the 19th century when the settlement of Bardera, known locally as jamaha, 
was founded on the Juba river. The Qadiriya has a high reputation’ for 
orthodoxy, is on the whole literary rather than propagandist, and is said to 
maintain a higher standard of Islamic instruction than its rivals. The Amediya, 
and the derivative Saalifirya, were both introduced into southern Somalia 


1 Professor R. B. Serjeant, personal communication. 
* An aooount of his hfe is found in al-Ghillt’s al-Maghra' al-Rawt (а.н. 1319, printed in the 


‘Amurfyah Press), п, pp. 84-41. 
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towards the close of the last century, although the Amediya may have entered 
British Somaliland somewhat earlier. This Order was founded by Sayyid 
Ahmad ibn Idris al-Fasi (1760-1837) of Mecca and brought to Somalia by 
Sheik ‘Ali Maye Durogba of Merka. Muhammad ibn Salih, in 1887, founded 
the Baalihiya as an offshoot of the Rashidiya founded by Ahmad ibn Idris’s 
pupil Ibrahim al-Rashid (Cerulli, 1928, pp. 11, 12; Trimingham, 1952, 
рр. 235-6). The principal Saaliliiya proselytizer in Somalia was Sheik 
Muhammad Güled, a former slave, who launched the Order there by the 
foundation of a community among the Shidle (a Negroid people occupying 
the mid-reaches of the Shebelle river, see Lewis, 1955, p. 41). Muhammad 
Gülēd died in 1918 and his tomb is at Мята (named after Cairo, Mtgra in 
Somali), one of the communities which he had established among the Shidle. 
The Order’s stronghold is in Somalia but there are some communities in British 
Somaliland. According to Cerulli (op. cit., рр. 14, 18) the Saalihiya is strongly 
propagandist and inferior to the Qadirrya in mysticiam and teaching. In the 
past it has been closely associated with Somali nationalism and the two rebel- 
lions of this century have taken place under ite mantle and in ite name. The 
more important rising was that led by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (born about 
1865) of the Habr Suleemaan Ogaadeen tribe, who made several pilgrimages 
to Месса (1890-9), and joining the Saalihiya, sought to attract the northern 
Somali to this Order. He founded several communities and in 1895 proclaimed 
himself kAahifa designate in Somaliland. In 1899 he assumed the title of Sunni 
Mahdi and initiated the jthad against all infidels. He was repudiated by 
the leader of the Saalitiiya ш Месса and from 1900 to 1904 British forces, with 
from. time to time half-hearted Ethiopian and nominal Italian support, соп, 
ducted four major campaigns against him. His power was continually 
diminished but the rebellion was never decisively crushed and dragged on until 
1920 when the Mahdi died. 

The Aħmediya with the smallest number of adherents of the three Orders 
is ssid to concentrate more on teaching than the Saalihiya (Cerulli, 1923, 
pp. 12 f£). Both Orders are for the most part distributed in cultivating villages 
along the two rivers of Somalia and in the fertile land between them. Qadiriya 
congregations, on the other hand, are more usually dispersed amongst tribes 
and do not form autonomous settlements of cultivators. This, naturally, is 
particularly the case in the north where there is little arable land. 

Where the congregation forms a stable cultivating settlement, the land, 
which has been acquired through adoption into a host tribe, is the collective 
property of the community and is divided among the affiliates by their sheik. 
Continuity of tenure depends upon the maintenance of satisfactory relations 
with the tribe of adoption and the regular fulfilment of the various obligations 
which adoption imposes. Tenure is precarious and is m theory at any time 
revocable by the ceding tribe. It follows that the indrvidual holdings obtained 
by affiliates are not automatically inheritable ; absolute rights to land or 
crops are never obtained by members of the community. If a member leaves he 
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relinquishes all rights to his holding and probably his crops also, although 
he may sometimes be allowed a portion of the harvest. The fields are worked 
collectively so that the harvest in each brother's holding representa the collec- 
tive labour of the community. Part of the harvest is used to maintain the 
funds of the jama‘a, which also depend upon gifts made by tribesmen and 
payments for ritual or religious services performed by affiliates. Liabilities 
met from these general funds consist of aid to the poor, assistance of pilgrims 
to Mecca, and expenses connected with missionary work and the various dues 
payable to the tribe of adoption. As far as the host tribe is concerned the 
Jamü'a acta ав a tribal section subject to the same privileges and duties as 
are other sections of the tribe. Congregations act as training centres for the 
devouts (wadaad),! usually described as ‘ bush teachers’ or © bush preachers ’, 
who wander from camp to camp through the bush, stopping now and then to 
hold classes where at least some rudimentary knowledge of theology is imparted. 
In these transitory bush schools children are taught prayers and verses from 
the Koran and generally acquire the ability to read and write Arabic. Children 
receive a thorough grounding in the Koran and their familiarity with Koranic 
texts remains with them throughout their lives. Wadaad are also important as 
acting in the capacity of unofficial ойг administering the Shari‘a to the extent 
to which its competence is recognized by tribal authorities, i.e. in matrimonial 
affairs, inheritance of property, contract, mortgage, eto., and assesament of 
the requisite compensation for injuries. In intertribal politics they have little 
authority to award decisions, and where their recommendations conflict with 
tribal interests they are normally ignored for wadaad here act as mediators 
rather than as arbitrators. It is probably through the wadaad who igsue from 
the jama‘a communities that Sufism exerts its greatest influence in Somali 
social structure. The parent communities themselves are essentially centres of 
mystical devotion and have produced a considerable Arab-Somali religious 
literature written mainly in Arabic but in some cases in Somali transcribed 
in an adaptation of Arabic script.* It is probable also that З works are to be 
found in Somali oral literature and research should be directed to discovering 
to what extent this is the case. Mysticism is adopted as a means to union with 
God (gnosis) ; Somali Sufistic literature treata of divine ecstasy and is similar 
to ВЕ writing in general. An interesting example is an unpublished manu- 


1 jWadaad ів the Somali equivalent of the ‘ marabout’ or ' mullah’, sometimes desorbed as 
hedge priest’, found in all Muslim countries. His functions are manifold since as well as 
expounding the Koran and Aadith as а theologian, he assumes too all the functions of itinerant 
.تمقو‎ The origin of the word ‘ vadaad ' is uncertain, it may equally be an Arabic borrowing 
or of Cushitic derivation. 

* Bee Lewis, 1065, p. 154; Anderson, 1954, pp. 44 ff. 

* On the subject of a suitable витр} for Somali seo: Кир, J. 8., ‘Somali as a 
written language’, Indian Antgquary, August and October, 1887; Maino, BML, ‘L'alfabeto 
Osmania in Somahs’, RSH, 10, 1961; Galeal, М. H. I., ‘ Arabio soript for Somali’, Islamic 
Quarterly, 1, 2, 1054, pp. 114-8; Maino, M., La Lingua Somala Strumento d'Insegnamente 
Professionale, 1953;  Andrxejewski, В. W., ‘Some problems of Somali orthography’, 
Somaliland Journal (Hargeisa), 1, 1, 1954, pp. 84-47. 
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script called tawassul ash-shaskh Awés written by Sheik Awés,) which consists 
of a collection of songs for dhikr. Where such works are biographical, as for 
example in the autobiography of Sheik ‘Ali Maye Durogba,* they contain 
an account of the author’s justification to claim descent from Quraysh. Almost 
all such works include a section in which the author’s claims to Qurayshitio 
descent are set forth. Perhaps the most important of Somali Өйт literature 
is а collection of works by Aaajt ‘Abdullahi Ytsif published under the title 
айтама: al-mubüraka. Haaji ‘Abdullahi of the Qadiriya јада was а 
member of a group of sheiks (known as Asheraf),‘ attached to the Majeerteen 
tribes of the Daarood tribal family ; his work is analysed by Cerulli (1923, 
pp. 18-4, 22-5). 


The Cult of Saints 


An important feature of the Sffi communities lies in the extent to which 
their founders are venerated. The local founders of Orders and congregations 
(jama‘a) are often sanctified after their death. Their veneration gives rise to 
cults which overshadow the devotion due to the true founder of the fariga 
and even of the Prophet Mohammed. Their tombs become shrines (gashin 
in Somalia), tended by a small body of followers or the descendants of the sheik 
and those who have inherited his baraka. To the shrines come the members 
of the Order as well as local tribesmen who are not initiates, to make sacrifice 
ав occasion demands, and to take part in the annual pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the saint on the anniversary of his death. Outstanding events in his life 
are similarly celebrated. Muslim saint-days which have no connexion with 
indigenous saints are unpopular especially in the intérior. But to the extent 
to which'the Qadiriya Order is followed emphasis has been given to the saint- 
day (mawlid) of the founder al-Jilani, although even this festival enjoys only 
limited observance. Saints are not always associated with a particular con- 
gregation or Order. Many are ubiquitous, and common to several Orders, 
share the same veneration within the religion of the country. They are venerated 
for particular qualities. One of the most popular in Somalia, Saint Au Hiltir 
(в name suggestive of non-Islamic origin) is regarded as the protector of man 
from the attacks of crocodiles ; another, Saint Au Mad, is recognized by tribes 
of the Rahanwiin tribal-family as the guardian of the harvest. 

Tombe are scattered all over Somaliland and many, certainly, commemorate 


3 See Cerulh, 1923, pp. 12, 22, who describes the sheik as one of the most important prosely Hzars 
of the Qadiriya in the hinterland of Somalia, although, as indicated above, the Order had already 
at the beginning of the 19th oentury assumed some prominence in the interior with the founda- 
tion of the community of Bardere on the Jube river. ' Awês ’ is а Somalizatzon of ' Uwais ’ 
and the sheik's full name fs Uwais ibn Muhammed al-Bariwi. 

* Bee above, and Carulli, loc. ot., p. 22. 

* The Xaaji's full name is Sh. ‘Abd AIIKh ibn Yüsif al-Qalanquült al-Qutbf al-Q&dfrf aah-Shafl 
"Tl-Ash'arL The work was published in Cairo in a.m. 1888 (1918-19) and printed by Mustafa 
al-Babf ol-Halabi in two vols. It constitutes а most valuable collection of the lives of the Somali 
Qadiriya sheiks, 

4 Bee below, p. 508. 
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pre-Islamic figures who have been assimilated in Islam. Some of the families 
acting as the custodians of their ancestors’ shrines have developed into small 
clans, usually dispersed ; others have lost all autonomy and are scattered as 
holy men (wadaad) proselytizing and teaching. Others again remain attached 
to a particular tribe as the Holders of a hereditary office of qas. Such, for 
example, is the case with the seven lineages of the Gasar Gudda tribe of Lugh- 
Ferrandi in Somalia, where the office of tribal chief rotates among aix lineages, 
while that of qafî ia invested in the seventh, the Rer Dulces Mado (Ferrandi, 
1903, pp. 218, 262 ff. ; Lewis, 1953, p. 115). This represents one of the possible 
conclusions in the history of в saintly family attached initially to a tribe in 
elientehip, where the religious group has worked ite way into the lineage 
structure of the tribe and established a permanent position. A good example 
of a dispersed clan venerated for their baraka are the Rer Sheik Mumm whose 
anoestor's shrine ів at Bur Hakaba among the Fiai of southern Somalia. Their 
influenoe extends throughout the entire Rahanwiin tribal-family and tribute 
is paid to them on account of their reputation as sorcerers (Ferrandi, 1903, 
pp. 138-9, 242-8), Ferrandi describes them unflatteringly as a gang of robbers 
implicated in cattle raiding and profiting by their anceator’s sanctity to Impress 
and exploit ignorant people. A similar dispersed sheikly group are the Au Qutub 
of the British Protectorate whom Burton (1894, 1, p. 193) described as the 
descendants of Au Qutb ibn Faqih ‘Umar who was then claimed to have crossed 
from the Hejaz ‘ten generations ago’ and to have settled with hia six sons in 
Somaliland. The Au Qutub are widely scattered and are found as far south as 
the Ogaden. They have the title 'Shakyash' which Burton translates 
‘zeverend ’. In fact, such families of Arabian origin are found all over Somaliland 
and are often rapidly assimilated in the Somali social structure where their 
members enjoy high prestige (cf. Cerulli, 1926). 


The Role of Sufism in the Sootal Structure 

We may now consider the position held by Safi fartgas and congregations 
or communities in the social structure. It is obvious that for the total social 
structure the fraternities provide potential channels of alliance amongst 
warring tribes separated by the very nature of the tribe. For the communities, 
economic and political entities though they may be, and often themselves at 
enmity even within the same Order, are bound together through community 
of religious purpose. They aim at the development and diffusion of Islam. 
Such were the ideals so successfully translated into a transcendental movement 
ignoring the narrow bonds of tribalism by the Saalihiya Mahdi ħaaji 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah. His campaign is an illustration of the potentialities 
which the jariga organization offers for the extension of national unity when 
a sufficiently great figure emerges to inspire such feeling. Now, as elsewhere in 
Islam, the new urban political parties seem to have their roots in the fariga 
organization and to be a development from it." Trans-tribal nationalist aspira- 


1 of, Gibb, 1047, p. 55. 
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tions which previously found some outlet in it are now promoted by political 
associations, the strongest of which is at the moment the Somali Youth League 
(S.Y.L.). Within the tribal structure individual communities exercise consider- 
able influence, and it is this aspect of their social functions which I wish 
particularly to consider. As we have seen, among the nomads and especially 
in the north of Somaliland where there is little or no arable land, communities 
cannot generally form cultivating settlements as they do in the lees barren 
south. They cannot therefore so easily exist as independent autonomous 
local groups. Among the southern cultivating tribes (the Sab) settled cultivating 
communities occupy an interstitial position on the ground. Ав social entities 
they are accordingly in a better position to develop into units independent of 
tribal allegiance and to play an interstitial role in the social structure. This 
naturally has important consequences in the lineage structure. To take an 
example. The Qadiriya community of Bardera (known locally as the jamaha) 
was founded on the Juba River at the beginning of the 19th century by Sheik 
Ali Kurre, a Rahanwiin tribeaman. New settlements quickly sprang up round 
the mother community. The affiliates were faced with considerable hostility 
from the surrounding tribes. They fought the Galla Boran, the Qasar Gudda 
(Somali Rahanwiin) who were successfully defeated and their centre Lugh- 
Ferrandi destroyed, and, finally, the people of Bardera extended their sway 
to the coast subjeoting the villages of Baidoa, Molimat, and the coastal town of 
Brava. Thus they established dominion over all tribes of the Rahanwiin tribal 
family. Retribution, however, was to follow. The Rahanwiin recovered 
strength under the leadership of the Sultan of the Geledi (then a powerful 
Rahgnwim tribe), and after a series of battles besieged and destroyed Barderg 
in 1848. For some years Bardera lay deserted but began to rise again with the 
foundation of a new community by Sheik Muhammad Eden of the Elai. By 
1924 it was possible for Colucci (1924, p. 264) to describe the new centre in the 
following terms: ‘ The settlements of Bardera constitute a truly independent 
territorial group freed from all adherence to the tribes from whom the original 
grants of land were obtained ’. 


Adoption 

All communities originally enter the tribal structure through an act of 
adoption. Genealogically this implies incorporation into a lineage. Colucci 
(1924, рр. 78 f£) has drawn attention to the frequent occurrence in tribal 
genealogies of names signifying ‘holy’, ‘religious’, ‘saintly’, eto., which 
denote the attachment to tribal units of 9011 communities or groups of holy 
men celebrated for their baraka. Such titles ате: * shetkal’, ‘ asheraf’, ‘ fagir’, 
‘fogs’, ' fagih’, ‘ Raaji °, ° hashya ’, and other synonyms not noticed by Colucci. 
The fact that some tribal families, especially those with particularly strong 
traditions of Arabian descent such as the Ishaaq and Daarood of northern 
Somaliland are often referred to as ' Aaaj$' or ‘ hashys’ 1 indicates that they 


1 Bee Lewis, 1955, مم‎ 
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are in some sense regarded as sanctified. This is an illustration of the extent to 
which religion is identified with tribal structure among the northern nomads. 
We shall return to this point later. In the genealogies of the southern cultivating 
tribes (the Sab), however, such words tend to occur in the lower portions of 
tribal genealogies. Sometimes their occurrence indicates fairly feeble ties of 
attachment between adopting tribe and priestly section. In other cases where 
the attachment is more tenuous these titles represent extraneous aggregates 
often of long standing. As examples of dispersed clans of holy men we have 
already considered the Rer Sheik Mumin among the Rahanwiin and the Rer Au 
Qutub of British Somaliland. Both are typical representatives of this class. 
The Sheikal Lobogi section of the Herab tribe of Somalia are, on the other 
hand, a good example of а religious group or community firmly assimilated to 
the tribe of adoption (see genealogy above, p.588). Sheik Lobogi, the eponymous 
ancestor of the group, is a descendant of Sheik Saad whose tomb is at Geledi 
in Somalia. Groups which have not achieved such firm integration in the tribal 
structure or assimilation in the lineage structure, are the Asheraf among the 
Saraman tribal cluster, the Walamoji among the Elai,* and the Waaqbarre 
among the Dabarre tribe. 

The Asheraf rose to power in a manner typical of such groups, they acted 
as mediators in a series of disputes amongst the Saraman tribes which concluded 
in the expulsion of one, the Harau, and the division of another, the Lisan, 
into two new tribes, the Lisan Horsi and the Lisan Barre. At Saraman, the 
Asheraf are known as the ‘Three Feet’ and take part in tribal councils as 
arbitrators and peace-makers. There are many religious clans known as Asheraf 
in Somaliland, and no doubt some of them derive ultimately from immigrant 
Ashraf. In view of the importance of Mogadishu as a centre in the diffusion 
of Islam it may well be that the Sharifs at present living in the Shangani 
quarter of Mogadishu who are of the Bà 'Alwi clan of Hadramaut,’ and who 
settled in Somaliland in the 17th century, may constitute one of the original 
nuclei from which Ashraf blood has spread. 

The Walamoji wield considerable influence in Elai politica through the high 
prestige which they enjoy as men of religion. They claim to have accompanied 
the Elai in their wanderings before they reached their present territory, but 
they only recently became the official sheiks of the Elai after they had ousted 
another religious group—the ‘ Rer Fogi’. The founder is said to be of Galla 
Arussi origin, but as in the case of all religious sections they have vague tradi- 
tions of descent from Quraysh which they exploit to the full. The Walamoji 
have considerable autonomy and are segmented into primary, secondary, 
and tertiary divisions (Colucci, 1924, p. 141). 


1 The Baraman tribal cluster comprises the Lasan Horm, Lisan Вагі, the Rer Dumal, Garuale, 
Luwai, Hadama, Jiron, and the Maaltm-wens (see Lewis, 1955, p. 35). 

* For this important Rahanwiin tribe see Lews, op. cit., pp. 86-0, 40, 121, eto. 

з Oerulli, 1927, pp. 404—6. Bee also Moreno, M. ML, ' П dialetto degli Akr&f di Mogadiscio ', 
RSE, 12, 1958, pp. 107-39. 
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The Wasgbarre, who are attached to the Dabarre tribe, comprise three 
sections and have mixed traditions of connexion with the Galla Arussi and 
descent from a ‘Great Arabian Sheik’. 

As is clear from the foregoing many fariqa communities degenerate into 
groups of wadaad (see above, р. 593) clustered round the shrine of their founder. 
Again there is the constant factor of the immigration of Arabian families of 
devouts and their Somali descendants who may have no direct affiliation with 
a particular jartga. The complete picture is intricate and complex ; it is not 
always possible to establish the farīga affiliations of religious groupe with a 
Sufistic organization. Certainly it is often difficult to discover to which of the 
three—fartga communities, sheikly families, or Arabian immigrante—particular 
names in tribal genealogies actually refer. "There is no doubt that in many 
cases all are confused. They have in common an association with baraka. 
It seems, however, that apart from Arabian families venerated for their name 
and piety and not necessarily 858 in the strict sense, it may generally be 
inferred that the primary units are fariga communities. This supposition 
is supported by the fact that Arabian immigrants whose genealogies show 
connexion with Quraysh and consequently endowment with baraka are venerated 
in the same manner as Stiff sainte and their cults are absorbed in the over- 
riding jariga organization. It is with fartga and jamá'a that we are primarily 
concerned. 

The land necessary for the foundation of а јата“ is sometimes made readily 
accessible through the nomad’s lack of interest in and contempt for cultivation. 
Often it was obtained as the result of skilful intervention in tribal disputes 
overland. Contested areas of arable land bordering tribal territory were ceded 
to astute’sheiks who were thereby enabled to establish јатаг. At the same 
time the creation of these farming settlements contributed to the demarcation 
and definition of rigorous tribal boundaries (Lewis, 1955, pp. 43 f£, 148). 
Thus, for example, в chain of communities marking the principal watering- 
places and boundaries beween tribes was set up along the Shebelle River 
from Afgoi to Mahaddei (Cerulli, 1993, p. 26). For this reason it is appropriate 
to describe Sifi jama‘as in southern Somalia as forming enclaves amongst tribes 
and occupying an interstitial territorial position analogous to their role in 
inter-tribal politica. 

The community’s lands are acquired through adoption into -a host tribe. 
Adoption within the tribal and lineage structure (if this is still functioning) 
places the head of the community and his followers in the initially inferior 
status of cliente, subservient to the tribal elders and chief. At this stage the 
burden of the conflict between tribal custom (Meer, tasiuur) on the one hand, and 
the Sharf‘a on the other, seems to lie against the Sifi community. For the 
members of the jamà'a are subject to conflicting loyalties. The Islamic code 
which should rigorously govern their internal affairs cannot always be enforced 
in their relations with the tribesmen upon whom they are in dependence. 
Should tension between tribe and community reach a high pitch the community 
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is in danger of losing ita tenancy. However, such is the strength of tradition 
that in the hands of a wise sheik akilful in the maintenance of good relations 
with his tribe of adoption, tenancy easily lapses into ownership. Tenure 
has given rise to absolute possession. Rights to land may never be challenged, 
and the jama‘a may achieve sufficient power to free itself completely from tribal 
allegiance. Such is the case of Bardera (above, р. 697). 

With the high premium which the increasing adoption of agriculture has 
caused to be set upon land, disputes over possession are common. But rivalry 
over land for cultivation is only one among many likely points at issue between 
a ШЇ community and its tribe of adoption. In addition to the general dis- 
harmony between tribal custom and the Sharia, the interference of sheiks 
in tribal politics, and the passing of religious leadership from tribe to jama‘a, 
tribal sanctions would seem to be weakened by the asylum offered in jama‘as 
to defaulters from tribal justice. At the same time a variety of factors encourage 
the growth of Өйїї farming communities. The opportunities which a stable 
existence in agricultural settlements affords, together with the greater stability 
of tribal relations among the sedentary cultivators or only part-transhumant 
tribes of Somalia, attracts dispossessed people, many of whom are of servile 
origin, and promotes the further development of agriculture. The вой is favour- 
able, there is administrative encouragement to cultivate—and many settlers 
are by nature cultivators—and the Shari'a, more thoroughly applied here, 
provides an essentially urban code whose juridical ordinances are more 
appropriate to farming settlements than they are to nomadic tribal society. 
All these factors are contributory to the disintegration of the lineage structure 
as well as to the formatión of jama‘a farms. Tt is not surprising then that (here 
is a constant drift towards the religious settlements and away from the tribes : 
that it is no greater must be ascribed to the nomad’s contempt of cultivation 
and those who practise it. ١ 

When these factors are considered it ів clear that there are many oppor- 
tunities for friction between tribe and adopted community. In all disputes 
the procedure followed is the same : the tribe claiming the land occupied by the 
community seeks to abrogate the mandate by which it is alleged to have been 
ceded. The conflicts which ensue are usually resolved by the intervention of the 
administration. A typical example of the type of dispute which is likely to arise 
is the following: In 1920 the Hawadle claimed the land which the community 
of Burdere occupied and which it was maintained had been granted to the 
community 38 years previously. The tribe held that the grant had been only 
provisional and that the ground was now required for ita own use, especially 
since several Hawadle families had already settled in the lands of the jama‘a. 
Since the head of the jama‘a continued to ignore their requests tribesmen 
continued to move into the oommunity's lands without admission to the Order. ' 
The sheik was then moved to protest to the Italian Administration claiming 
that the disputed lands had been obtained not from the Hawadle but from an 
adjacent tribe, the Baddi Addo. The case was solved by the government’s 
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forcing those Hawadle who had illegally joined the community to withdraw 
after the harvest of their crops. Sufism triumphed and the community's 
Tights were upheld against those of the tribe. The position of jamd‘as has further 
been strengthened by the administration’s policy of appointing gadis from the 
ranks of §tfi brethren (wadaad) (Cerulli, 1923, рр. 28-9, 32-4). But govern- 
ment policy does not always seem to have bean consistently on the side of the 
Orders and it has doubtlees frequently turned dispute between tribes and 
religious Orders to its own advantage.! 

We have noted how the differences in ecology between the northern terrain 
occupied by the nomads and the southern occupied by semi-nomadio and 
sedentary cultivators govern the territorial disposition of jama‘as. There is 
naturally a much higher proportion of permanent Safi settlements in the south 
than in the north, and consequently a higher proportion of autonomous com- 
munities freed from tribal allegiance. In the south jama‘as oocupy an interstitial 
position in the social structure parallel to their territorial distribution. It is 
hardly surprising then that the communities are generally more closely entwined 
in the lineage structure of the northern nomads than in what remains of that 
of the southern cultivators. The ecological differences between the north and 
south of Somaliland are reflected in the retention of the lineage organization 
among the nomads and the necessity for communities to maintain tribal 
affiliations in the north, while in the south where the lineage structure is in 
active disintegration communities tend to exist as independent settlements. 


We have seen how Quraysh is the symbol of divine grace and how tha 
genealogiés of Вой sheiks and khalifas vaunt connexion with the Prophet's 
lineage. We have also seen how in its client status, and thus at some point 
in the history of every jam@‘a, the community is identified with its head and 
with his genealogy. It is the incorporation of such genealogies, I believe, which 
leads ultimately to the inclusive ascription of the Somali nation to the 
Qurayshitic lineage of the Prophet. The Orders as they to-day exist in Somali- 
land do not date from before the 15th century (the time of the introduction of 
the Qadiriya) but it is unlikely that they could have assumed their present 
constitution and strength without some earlier proto-fariga organization (of, 
the development of Sufiam in Morocco, Drague, 1951, pp. 9-117). It appears 
probable, therefore, that the Qurayshitio pattern of Somali genealogies has 
developed in step with the formal emergence of the Orders in Somaliland. 
As emphasized earlier, fartgas are not alone responsible for the introduction of 
Qurayshitio genealogies. Many of the immigrant Arabs who established 

1 Aooording to Carulli (1928, p. 29) the policy of the Italian Administration was to admit the 
loaders of jama'as as religious leaders but to allow them no political authority. The development 
of jamá'as in the fertile rrverine area was actively discouraged and the foundation of new settle- 
ments oonstramed as far as рото. In the arable lands thus protected from the further 


encroachment of jom‘as the government saw the possible realization of their aim to establish 
the economic independence of the colony in extensrve agricultural development. 
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chiefly dynasties among the Somali and who naturally brought their Arabian 
genealogies with them were doubtless not all Siifis. Some of them may indeed, 
have been the true descendants of Quraysh. Nevertheless, it is significant that 
the Somali celebrate as the authors of their faith and venerate as they do güfi 
saints, figures such as Sheiks Ishaaq and Daarood, who if not themselves 
historical personages are certainly the types of such. Sociologically itis apparent ` 
that the claim of descent from Quraysh is the necessary outcome of the applica- 
tion of the Somali lineage principle to the part played by Islam’ generally, 
and Sufism in partivular, in the social structure. This consistancy is made 
possible by the parallel functions of Sifi and Somali genealogies. That the 
nomads have stronger traditions of descent from Quraysh is to be expected, 
since, unlike the southern cultivators (Sab) whose arable lands facilitate the 
formation of autonamous independent 900 communities, the jama‘as of the 
northern nomads are seldom self-contained and are generally identified with 
the tribal structure. The same is genealogically true as we have seen. The 
closer genealogical assimilation among the nomadic population seems to 
explain why tribal families of the ‘Soomaali’ group such as the Ishsag and 
Daarood, as opposed to those of the ‘Sab’, are referred to genealogically as 
though they represented vast Büfi communities. Such an interpretation is 
consistent with the role of Sufiam among the Somali. 

The concluding sections of this essay (Part П)!, to be published in в later 
number of the Bulletin, will examine the religious assumptions which underlie 
this process of assimilation. 


1 Thisincludes а bibliography of principal sources. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE MIDDLE-PERSIAN WORD FOR ‘BEER’ 


In BSOAS хп, 1950, p. 642, n. 8, I referred to the Pahlavi word for ‘beer’, 
which had lurked unrecognized in the Frahamg-i Pahlovik (v, 2 = xxxi, 2-3), 
and quoted the Karnamag passage vu, 8 (Sanjana). There it is related that 
Ardashir, fleeing in disguise, was hospitably received by two friendly brothers. 
They housed and fed his horse, led him into their dwelling, and seated him in the 
place of honour. * And they sacrificed drón and asked Ardashir “ Please speak 


the ой] and eat and do not worry”... Ardashir’s mind was comforted by 
these words, he spoke the va and ate. They had no wine, but brought “ beer ^' 
forward and arranged the meal. . . ’. The passage shows in an undbtrusive 


way how everyday oocasions were encompassed by religious ceremony in 
pious Zoroastrian society : any meal began with the өй (the saying of grace, 
ав it were), sacrificial bread (dróm) and wine, or at least beer, formed necessarily 
part of it. 

The spellmg of the word in the Frahang, 5-00! (apparently wk or n£'k), 
is naturally less authoritative than that found in the Karnémag, 5-4 )\ (appar- 
ently wšk or nk). The latter recurs in a passage, hitherto overlooked, of the 
Drax Asürig, $ 45 (Pahlavi Texts, 1134), where the word is by mistake written 


in one with the preceding preposition 6 :— 
piiparag až man karénd 6 *wakak [ud] hur man 
ke a*ar&d Éahrdar kofdar ud акай 


* THey make an hors-d'œuvre out of me, resembling} the bear ‘and (alooholio) 
drink, which the king drinks, the mountain-lord or the nobleman.’ Here 
wask/wasak (if that is the right pronunciation) and Aur stand side by side, 
as ш the Frahang ; similarly in the Avesta hura (there defined as qumys) is 
paired with maðu ‘ wine ’, for which, as we have sean, оаа) was a substitute. 
Slightly altered, as wask, our word is found once in Syriac and once in 
Mandwan, both times as a characteristio ingredient of & pious Persian meal. 
Mihramguinasp (the later Giwargis), on the verge of becoming a Christian, 
became ‘disgusted with the mumbling [viz., the 09| of the Magian custom, 
and whenever, in accord with heathenish usage, a Magian came and gave him 
wask at the mealtime, be began to aay to himself . . . [а Christian prayer] . . . 
and to make the sign of the Cross over the drón, and then to eat’ (Hoffmann, 
Syr. Akton pers. Märtyrer, 96). Hero we have all three: vaj, wask, and dron, 
ав in the Karmámag. That wask in the Giwargis Vita (wasgā Np) ів a kultische 
Sperse der Parsen was first recognized by Lidzbaraki, Ginzd, 225, n. 3, when he 
dealt with the Mandsan occurrence of the word ' Gleich meinem . . . Pihtā 
und Mambüga nehmen зів das Раза; gleich der Totenmesse richten. sie das 
Drónà her’. Although the comparison is not entirely clear, we may take it for 


1б... mdm ‘resembling, like ' oocurs several times in that tart. 
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granted that Pihta, the sacramental bread of the Mandmans, is here compared 
with the Dron, the sacred bread of the Zoroastrians (as was suggested by 
Lidzbarski); and thst, therefore, Wasga (NON!) is parallel with Mambuga, 
the sacramental drink, which, as Lady Drower tells us, ‘is water and nothing 
else’ (The Mandasans of Irag and Iran, 108). The Pahlavi passages, in any 
case, leave no doubt that this was not a food, but a drink. 

One of the values of the Syriac and Mandmwan forms lies in their assuring the 
reading of the Pahlavi word ав wašk or similarly (and excluding *naák and the 
like). The only apparent difference is the replacement of -šk by -sk (-80), 
which could be ascribed either to a Persian dialect form (Ék/sk commonly 
alternate in Iranian) or to adaptation to the sound-system of Aramaic. The 
latter may seem mare likely; for the Pahlavi word may have been *watak 
(as indeed suggested by the Frahang spelling), во that the elision of the 2nd 
vowel and the consequent contact of $ with k would have arisen only in Aramaic. 
There is good reason for positing *wašak rather than *wašk. When we translate 
the word by ‘beer ’, we allow ourselves to be guided by its ideogram, NID. 
That, however, gives us only a very broad equivalent, and no hint of the 
composition of the Persian drink. Yet the Pahlavi word itself may give us 
such a hint; for it is tempting to assume that *wašak was the ancestor of the 
Persian word wuše/uše, which is perhaps more familiar in ita Arabicized spellings 
udaq/wusag.: This designates а peculiarly Persian substance, known as Persian 
Ammoniaoum, which is the gum rein of Dorema Auoheri Boiss. m Western 
Persia, of Dorema Ammoniacum Don. in Eastern Persia and Afghanistan. 
It is at any rate possible, though it would be going too far to assert it, that this 
ceremonial drink of Sassanid Persia was made with that substance * and so 
received ita name. 

W. B. HENNING 


1 Syriac "sd (Lagarde, Ges. Abh., 11) 1s presumably mere transcription of the standard 
Arabio form. 

1 Medicinally, draughts were made of it with vinegar, or barley-water, or honey (aoo. to 
Tuhfai 'LMu minin); it was highly regarded as a beneficial drug m a long series of illriesses. 
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RicHagD N. Frye: The History of 
Bukhara. Translated a Persian 
Abridgment of the Arabio Original by 
Norshakht. xx, 178 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
Amerioa, 1954, $5. 


The Persian epitome of Narshakhi's Ta'rikh 
Bukhara was first published by О, Schafer a+ 
Paris in 1892; а new edition was produced by 
Mudarris Razavi at Teheran m 1989 ; a Russian 
translation by N. Lykoshin appeared at 
Tashkent in 1897. Dr. Frye, of Harvard, 
using these materials and after & oollation of 
` several manuscripts, has now made an English 
version, to which he has appended numerous 
annotations that attest wide and varied 
reading; even some Chinese characters 
enliven the typography. 

The text is admittedly interesting and 
informative and has long been highly regarded 
and diligently exploited by historians. 
Dr. Frye's translation will be weloomed by all 
those interested in Central Asia who are unable 
to read Persian ; his notes will be &ooeptable 
to an even wider public, The vermon itself is in 
general workmanlike, though it makes 
pedestrian reading ; it m true that the Persian 
original is fiat and uninspiring, but в little 
literary refurbishing would have done no great 
harm.* Unpappily Dr. Frye's knowledge of 
Perman is not always as impressive as his 
bibliographical erudition and the version is 
marred by some inaocuracies of which the 
following are & few oxamples. 

р. 3. ‘the amir Hamid abi Muhammad 
Nth’: the Samanid Näh did not have the 
name Hamid; this should read ‘ the laudable 
amir abd Muhammad Маһ’. 

р. 4. ‘light of the nation’: this is a strange 
way of translating the title Burhin al-Mille, 

р. 4. ‘sormitar of the Imkms in the two 
worlds’: it is not the dual but the plural that 
is Intended here, to rhyme with al-sewslimin. 

р. 4 'allmám al-Hamid’: this should be 
‘the laudable imim’. Similar errors are 
scattered through the book. 

р. 4. ''Abdallàh Mubürak': this should be 
*Abdalkh [Ibn] Mub&rak, ‘Abdallih carrying 
the izäfat. The reference is to the well-known 
tradidonis& and  asoeto ‘Abdallih ibn 
al-Mubirak (d. 181/797), see Ibn Hajar, 
TakdMb al-Tahdhlb, I, 66, snd of. 
С. Broakelmann, GAL, Suppl., 1, 256. 

р. 4. 'Mukhallad': ‘or Mukhlad’ (p. 108). 


р. 5. ' Ho established good laws with impar- 
tality and justioe, so that the strong should 
not tyranno tho weak.* Among other things, 
the dams and the distribution of water m 
Bukhara were (the results) of his (efforts) ' : * 
‘The order of words in the text have been 
changed for a better understanding’. The 
literal version is: ‘He established good 
customs, and among those he fixed these dams 
and the partitioning of the water of Bukhara 
with justice and equity so that the strong 
should not oppress the weak '. The reference to 
irrigation is an exploit illustration, most 
apposite to Perman conditions, of an attempt 
to secure social justice ; Dr. Frye’s rearrange- 
ment blunts the point. 

p. 89. ' he was clad in armour and dzew his 
sword’: aA bar-dishi u shamshir bar- 
kashid means ‘he brandwhed his weapon and 
drew his sword ’. 

р. 39. ‘ Your beauty is adorned oh slave of 
God (Le. ‘Abdallih)’: the verse reads Ehdbat 
Grist аз ghulam izad (the metre is khafif) and 
means ‘God has adorned thee fair, О youth’. 


А. J. АВВЕВВҮ 


Sampipax МАТАРВАВА” ООРТ: Jayasi- 
granthavali : Padmavat, Akharavat, 
Akhiri Kalam, and Mahar Bain. 
721 pp. Allahabad: Hindustani 
Academy, 1952, Rs. 12. 


Allahabad Unrversity is notably active in 
the fleld of Hindu Mitüpras&d Gupt, Reader 
in the Hindi department in that University, 
has now produced, under the auspices af the 
Hmdustani Academy, Allahabad, а new 
Jäyasi-granikävali. This collection of the 
extant works of Malik Muhammad J&iyasl oon- 
suts of the Padmävai, Akharüeat, Art 
Kalam, and a previously unpublished work 
which the editor has called Mahari Basi. 

A oritioal edition of the Padmdvat has long 
been desirablo, for such editions as have 
hitherto appeared have either contained only 
a small part of the work or have else not 
merited the title of critical edition, and this 
must be taken to include the edition of 
Rámoandra Sukla, for all ita merita. 

The absence of а antioal edition of this 
interesting and important work has not been 
due to any lack of MBS., though previous 
editors appear to have been remiss m locating 
and utilixing those extant. The present editor, 
besides using the seven MSS. of the India 
Office Library, has located and used seven 
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others, and also two early printed editions in 
the Persian character. All the MSS. are in this 
character except two in Nagari and one in 
Kaithi. He has not collated nor given variants 
from the editions of Grierson, Sukla, or Dhar. 

Gupt has approached his task in а scientiflo 
manner. In a Hindi introduction of some 
120 pages, devoted almost exolusively to а 
discussion of the textual problems of the 
Padmivat, he describes his MSS. in some 
detail. He goes on to investigate their mutual 
relationship by means of internal evidence, 
and thus to classify them. Following these 
principles he adopts as the basis of his text 
those MES. which he oonsiders to be closest in 
descent to the original work, peymg propor- 
tionately less attention to а MB. the more 
remote he finds it from the original. 

Tn giving variant readmgs he excludes those 
which he conaiders to have occurred through an 
error in copying, and also those from the MSS. 
furthest in descent from the Moreover 
he rejects both Griersan's and в editions 
as being unsatisfactory in their methods and 
neither oollates them nor quotes their variants. 
Ав в result of working on these principles his 
variant readings are severely limited for such 
& corrupt text, and the reader is thus seldom 
able to judge for himself the propriety or other- 
wise of the reading adopted. This disadvantage 
is presumably intended to be balanoed by the 
long and involved introduction explainmg the 
editor's methods, but the limitation of 
variants is nevertheless a defect, Again, he 
gives his varianta in the Мадьлі script, although 
most of the MSS. are in the Persian character, 
so that the word as one reads it in Nagari is 
perforce orystallized by the editor into æ 
particular form which is not implied by 118 form 
in the Persian character. This agam severely 
limits the usefulness of his variant readings. 
A welcome and reassuring feature in & work 
which is sometimes obscure is the provision of 
a question mark in those places where the 
editor conmders he has been unable to restore 
the text to coherency. 

It is to bo regretted that the division of the 
work into chapters has been abandoned. There 
may, indeed, be no authority for this divison 
in the MBS., but it has become familiar in 
Grierson’s and Sukle’s editions, and in 
Shirreff’s translation, and is a great oon- 
venienoe for purposes of reference. Moreover, 
sinoe he rejecta 52 stanxas as spurious, and as 
his stanzas are numbered throughout the work 
whereas Sukla’s are numbered chapter by 
chapter, in the gbeenoo of a concordance or 
index it is most troublesome to refer from one 
book to the other. 

Gupt goes on to list the previous editions of 
the Padmüvat, among which he omits to 
mention the edition of Chapters 1-38 by LALE 


BREVIHWS 


Bhagavàn Din published by the Hind! 
Sahitya Sammelan in 1024. He devotes oon- 
siderable space to castigating the editions of 
his predecessors, АП thet he says is no doubt 
trne, and it is understandable that he should 
wish to make clear his case for а new edition, 
but 15 would not have been out af place to pay 
some tribute to the merits of the work done by 
such great men as Grierson and Sukla ; it muss 
be admitted, however, that Grierson and 
fukla веб the precedent by roundly oon- 
demning their in this field. 

In addition to the Padmävat, this granthivall 
includes the text of the Abhardeat reprinted 
from Sukla’s edition with variant readmgs from 
one MS. The Aperi Kalam, too, is reprinted 
from Sukla, but in this case no MB. has come 
to light, The editaon also contains a short and 
previously unpublished work which in the 
absence of a title the editor has called Mahari 
Batst. This is based on а mmgie MB. in the 
Indis Offloe Library. 

The book is wel] printed on good peper, 
though indifferently bound, and includes a 
number of plates, mainly of portions of the 
MSS. I$ includes & fairly long list of errata, 
which is perhaps excusable, but which unfor- 


weloome to all interested in classical Hmdi, 
and we must be grateful to the editor for the 
very oonmiderable labour he has performed. 


CHARLES NAPOR 
SuxuxAR San (ed): Vipradasa’s 
Manasé-Vijaya. (Bibliotheca Indica.) 
350 pp., 11 plates. —Caloutta : The 
Asiatic Society, 1953, 12 rupees. 


The title-page of Professor Sukumar Sen’s 
edition describes the contents of the volume as 
follows: ‘A fifteenth oentury Bengali text 
edited with a summarised translation, notes 
and glossary and with an introduction on the 
Literature, Myth and Oults relating to Manas’, 
The introduction, notes, oto, are written in- 


The text is collated from five MSS., A, Ba, 
Bb, 0, 2, of which D only is nearly complete. 
A fall statement of textual variants is included 
in the notes, and the text as printed presents 
the editor's selection from the different 
readings. None of the MSS., however, appear 
to be later than the middle of the 18th oentury, 
and though the oollation has provided the 
studens with the best posible ‘ reading ' text, 
it has not established and, indeed, it makes no 
claim to have established, a prototype which is 
in known stemmatio relationship with a lost 
origrnal alleged to belong to the 15th century. 


REVIEWB 


Though acknowledging with respect the 
scholarly reasons which urged Prof. Ben to 
undertake the task of writing so full 
a statement of varianta, I doubt whether its 
practical valne will be found commensurate 
with the labour its composition must have 
involved. 

The glomary gives the English meaning of 
obsolete and archaic words which are not 
likely to be found in the modern dictdonaries ; 


The ‘ summarised translation ', whioh covers 
some 50 pages, is of immense value, not to the 
student of Bengali literature alone, but also to 
the comparative religionist, Indeed, the latter, 
even if he has no knowledge of Bengali, will 
hardly feel the lack of it, for the summary is 
full, detailed, and well-proportioned. The 
foreign student of literature, who may shrink 
from the task of reading 235 double-oolumn 
pages of text, will find in the summary a 
reliable guide to the portions he needs. 

The introduction contains generous notes on 
the manuscript material, the author and his 
date, the form of the poem, the history of the 
legends, the different versions extant in west, 
north, and east Bengal and in Bihar, with 
comments on their authors, and a study of the 
myth and cult of Мапааё, together with a 
review of subordinate and related culta. The 
analysis of the versions of what the editor calls 
the ‘saga’, a word I feel to be not quite 
appropriate in view of ita accepted literary 
conngtati is clearly the result of extensive 
and out reading, as so many of the texta 
drawn on are either inadequately edited or still 
m М8, form. The restriction of space which an 
introduction imposes has necemenly kept 
Prof. Sen's statement brief, but it is а most 
useful general exposition of the many aspects of 
the subject and contains вп оеп material to 
serve as a basis and an inspiration for a more 
exhaustive study of the Manask mythology, 
& task which would be very rewarding. 

Prof. Sen ascribes the origin of the Manask 
oult to north-east India, though not necessarily 
to Bengal. The heterogeneous nature of the 
material preserved in our texts makes a more 
narrow delimitation of the orlgmal location Ф 
matter of some temerity; but, as I have 
attempted to explain elsewhere in this volume! 
my own feeling is that there are features in the 
indigenous elementa of the legends which point 
to west and south-west Bengal rather than to 
other districts in the area. I am of the opinion 
that the editor, by not making а chronological 
analysis of the material, has been led to lay too 
great stress on, and claim unjustified antaquity 
for, the ‘ vedic’ and ‘ puranio’ components. 
For this reason I have been unable to &coept 

1 Вее рр. 506-10. 
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some of his conclusions and implications. He ts 
right, of course, in resisting a theory that the 
goddess Manask derives from а Dravidian 
source, as has been proposed by Калы Mohan 
Ben; but he is not convincing when he seeks 
referenoos to her in vedio and post-vedio 
Sanskrit literature. I see no reason to suppose 
en allusion to Manasidevi in BV. 2.33/5. 
Nor can I accept his tranalation of ° monass 
makimanass’ in the Mahimdyiri Vidya 
formula in the Vimayssasty (Intro., p. xxx) as 
"Manask, great Мапаз&!. Similarly, in his 
references to the Nath literature of western 
India (Intro., p. vi), the link he suggests 
between the actavities of Manasü and Neto on 
the one hand and the conventlonalixed figures 
of post, board, and dhobf on the other, is open 
to grave doubt. The Naik texts referred to are, 
in any селе, so late that it is more feasible to 
regard any overt mention of the goddess as & 
later interpolation. | 
Buch oriticism springs from а difference of 
opinion, nothing more. It does not detract 
from my high estimate of the worth of Prof. 
Ben's achievement in this edition of Vipradis's 
poem. In my view, it is & great contribution to 
Bengal scholarship on two counts: first, for 
ita intrinzio merit as а valuable and important 
piece of research; and second, because it 
stands as an exemplar to others who may be 
drawn to examine some of the many manuscript 
texta which are still generally inacocemible. 
Nothing more necessary at this stage of our 
knowledge can come from Bengali scholars than 
a serios of carefully edited texts. If Prof. Sen 
has succeeded in diverting the energies of young 
leoturers and post-graduate studenta from the 
writing of yet more histories of Bengali 
literature to substantial and endurmg work of 
this type, he will have placed us under а two- 
fold debt of gratitude. And finally—may & 
foreign oritio вау 1+ —Ьу writing his introduo- 
tion and notes in Engliah, he has ensured that 
his work will be of practical avail to scholars of 
all countries and provinces, 
А T. W. CLARK 


Rzamanp Ls May: The Culture of 
South-East Asia. 218 pp., 216 figs, 
2 maps. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1954, 495. 


Large claims are made for this volume. The 
Bt. Hon. В. А. Butler, who contributes a fore- 
word, states that it will be of the greatest 
value. The publiahers say that rt is the first 
comprehensive work on the subject in any 
language, repeating the belief expressed by the 
writer in the first sentence of his introduction. 
His own view of the scale of the subject may 
best be amessed from the statement that: 
° the subject matter of this book is во wide that 
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just before the outbreak of the war, in the 
early months of 1989, І gave а series of ten 
lectures to London Univerzity oovering the 
whole field of Burma, Siam, Malaya, French 
Indo-China, Java, and Sumatra’ (p.25) 
Those who, like the reviewer, are foroed to try 
to give an adequate introduction to the 
subjeot in one two-hour seasion & week during 
the university year may well envy Dr. Le May 
his powers of précis. 

The sub-title, ‘The Heritage of India’, 
shows the author's standpoint clearly enough. 
It follows that Chinese influences are scarcely 
mentioned, while the underlying complexity 
of South-East Aman pre- and proto-history, 
which surely must have played some part in 
the creation of that local genius whose existence 
Dr. Le May admits as an influencing factor 
upon Indian colonists and’ ther works, is not 
discussed, though he clanns to have ‘ set out to 
piece together a mosaic, or weave a tapestry 
picture, of all the forces which have gone to 
mould the culture of South-Eastern Asa’ 
(p.17). Much play is made with this idee of 
Indian colonists whose existence is taken for 
granted. An example of the type of evidence 
adduced for the presenoe of these colonists will 
show how readily the сазе for their existence 
is assumed. In his discusmon of the earliest 
finds from Siam (pp. 63-4), Dr. Le May, who 
repeats almost verbatim his earlier account 
(Buddhist Art in Siam, 15-18), concludes: 
* These discoveries and objecta indicate clearly 
enough that there must have been immigrants 
from India into Siam at & very carly date, 
possibly even before the Christian era’. Now, 
the Graeco-Roman lamp from P'ong Tuk is 
attributed poembly to ‘some unknown Greek 
or Roman trader ’, yet other objects of poamble 


remains, such as they are—aro at least as close 
to Ceylon originals as to those from Amarévail, 
and in fact insufficiently preserved to allow of 
алу satusfactory or precise identifloation. 

It ш almost inevitable that the word 
* Oulture’ in the title should be undefined. It 
might be taken as а synonym for ‘Indian 
Elements ' though in thw case it is difficult to 
seo why Champa 1s dismissed in fourteen hnes 
(рр. 88-0) and a single word on p. 131. The 
whole soslo of the book is at first sight diffloult 
to understand: Burma is disposed of in 
eighteen pages, Java and Bali in 22, Sumatra 
in a few references, the Ohinese-influenced 
regions more or less omitted, and Islam dis- 
missed with a singlé ambiguous reference 
(p.24). The rest of the book, including 
sections of the Introduction and General 
Survey is, in fact, а reprint with remarkably 
few additions or revisions of the thesis pre- 
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sented by Dr. Le May for his doctorate in 1937 
and subsequently published (1938, O.U.P.) 
as Buddhist Ari in Siam. This may help to 
explain some of the incidental archaisms : 
-'Dutch Easi Indies’ (рр. 39, 88), ‘On the 
east Cambodia borders on the State of Annam 
which has an emperor at Ниб, and to the north 
Не the Тао States (also with & king at Luang 
Prabang), and the great provinoe of Tonkin 
which borders on China and oontains the 
capital of the whole country, Hanoi. То 
complete the talo, the fifth state is Cochin- 
China whioh occupies the littoral in the south, 
Saigon being its capital and chief port ' (p. 111). 
These pamsagos acoord curiously with the 
punctilious note opposite the list of contents on 
the use of ‘Siam’ for ‘Thailand’, nor هد‎ it 
without interest to turn to Mr. Butlec’s 
advocacy ‘in this generation ' of Dr. Le May’s 
‘ devoted research’: ‘ We must never neglect 
the cultural and historical background to the 
political and economic facts that confront us '. 
Members of this generation, aware of the 
political and economic facts, and confronted 
by the pessages cited, may well wonder 
whother the rest of the book displays the same 
standards of aocuracy and оштепоу of 
scholarship. Ав a serious contribution to the 
study of South-East Aman cultural history the 
book is almost without value, while the general 
reader who ш familiar with ‘the well-known 
Buddhist formula YE DHAMMA, eto.’ and 
can afford 42s. will obtain a curious picture of 
the regian. 
ANTHONY OHRINKDN 
. 


PasquaLe M. D'Enn (ed): Storia 
delPintrodusione del oristianesimo in 
Cina [del] Matteo Рќооі. Part 1, Books 
іш: Da Macao a Nanotam, 1582- 
1597. xxxvi, 386 pp. 18 plates. 
Rome: Librerio della Stato, 1942. 


Of Matteo Rioo!'s first companions in the 
great Jesuit mission to China, de Almeida and 
De Petrus had died in 1591 ала 1508, and 
Valignano and Ruggeri in 1606 and 1607. 
‘Nel fine dell'anno passato, wrote Loci in 
February 1609, ‘non so come, mi venne alla 
mente, che io que era restato solo de’ primi che 
intrasaimo in questo regno, e nessuno gid vi era 
che s&posmse le cose di quel primi prinoipij, 
perohió era buono sorrvere tutto per l'otdme 
che successe.’ This plan to set down in writing 
the whole story of the China Mission, in the 
order in whioh the events had happened, was 
first oonoeived, and set aside for more pressing 
duties, in 1605. Now, fourteen years later, 
Rioci remained as the last survivor of those 
who knew the story from the beginning ; and 
the task, if it were to be done at all, could no 
longer be postponed. With his health under- 
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mined by 85 years of &n arduous apostolate, 
weak but still aooomphshing the work of ten 
men, suffering from almost uninterrupted 
headaches, Ricci began his history Della exiraia 
della Compagnia di Giesk ¢ Chriskaniid nella 
Ovna late in 1609, completing it some weeks 
before his death on the llth May, 1610. 
Almost the whole of the manuscript, of which 
a page is reproduced on Plate пт of this new 
edition, is in Riow’s own hand, a fine, even, and 
well-formed calligraphy. 


Its subsequent history is of interest. It was ` 


brought from Peking to Rome by the Belgian 
Father, Nicolas Trigault, in 1618-14, and on 
the long voyage home freely translated by him 
into Latin, with mmor changes and emenda- 
tons, while a concluding section was also 
added which recounted В4осі'в death and burial. 
This Latin version was first printed under the 
title Ds Christiana Expeditions apud Sinas ab 
Socielats Jesu suscepta, ex Р. Майдан Rioij 
comentartis Libri V, auctore P. Nicolao 
Trigouko, Belga, at Augusta m 1615. Its 
success was immediate, Further Latin editions 
followed in 1616, 1617, 1628, and 1684. 


Translations into the principal European 
languages were quick to appear. French 
editions were issued at Lyons in 1616, at 
Lille in 1617, and at Paris in 1618. A German 
translation was published at Augsburg in 1617, 
a Spanish at Sevilla m 1621 and, surprisingty, 
an Italian version in 1622, An English transla- 
Чоп, but of & small part of the work only, 
appeared in Hakiwytus Posthumus or Purchas 
his Pilgrimes in 1625. The Latin title of the 
Augfista edition of 1615 was unrformly followed 
in all the later versions, with the result that the 
faot of Rioal’s authorship receded from men’s 
mmds and his name became overshadowed by 
that of Trigault. (In a recent English transla- 
tion of Book One from Trigault's Latin by the 
American Jesurt Fr. Gallagher, published as 
The China That Was (Milwaukee, 1049), the 
original suthorship of Raoci's miüroduotory 
aooount of La Cina e i Cinesi ів still firmly 
attributed to Trigault.) 

Meanwhile Fuoci's own manuscript had been 
deposited m the Jesuit Archrves at Rome, 
where it was to lie forgotten for $00 years. 
In 1910, while preparing for the tercentenary 
commemoration of the Bociety's great Apostle 
to the Chinese, Fr. Pietro Teoohi Venturi 
was fortunate enough to rediscover this 
original text. In the following year tt appeared, 
under his editorship, as Vol т of the Opere 
Storiche del P. Maiteo Hicos at Macerata, tho 
author's birthplace. Prof. D'Elia generously 
and correctly writes: ‘Le pubblicasione del 
Р. Taochi Venturi... поп solo grandemente 
onorbó l'editore, che, pur non essendo uno 
specialista di sinologia, era arrivato a darci una 
magnifica edixione del testo riociano, ma 
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trasso fina] mente dall’oblio il grande Maceratese 
© ne feco ammirare la vita o le gesta.’ 

The Macerata publication was also an act of 
justice, albeit belated. Rioci's work, which had 
been completely effaced, through the operation 
of ه‎ sort of literary Greaham’s Law, by 
Trigault’s free and in some respects inferior 
Letin version, now appeared for the first time ^ 
in the exact form given it by На author. 

This, indeed, is the great merit of Fr. Taoohi 
Ventarl’s edition, which gives the reader а 
complete account of Riooi's text, clearly 
indicating the corrections and interlineer 
additions made erther by Rioci himself or by 
later historians such es Bartoli. In this regard 
the new edition under review falls short. 
Fr. D'Elia writes: ‘I testo del Riooi à inter- 
eseante non certo per la forma letteraria, ma pel 
oontenuto storico.” The historical value of the 
Commentarij is, of course, beyond argument ; 
but precisely because of this the exact state of 
the text is also important. Ет. D'Elia, how- 
ever, goes on to explain : ‘ Kooo perchè non ho 
oreduto opportuno d’indioare le esitazioni del 
Rica e le correstoni da lui stesso apportate al 
suo testo, ald che del resto & relativamente 
raro.’ Some measure of subjective judgment 
always enters in when the word ' relatively ' is 
used; and a glanoo at the Macerata volume 
shows between three and five corrections per 
page in & work of some 600 pages. Tt follows, 
then, that the Taochi Venturi edition will 
remain indispensable to scholars whose interest 
embraces an exact knowledge of tho text of 
Rioal’s great history. 

The distinctive virtues of the new (and 
magnificently produced) edition that we owe 
to the scholarship of Prof. D'Ela are of a 
different order. Fr. Tacch: Venturi, though an 
experienced historian, was not an orientalist, 
and wisely abstained from entering territory 
with which he was unfamiliar. Hioci's newest 
editor, on the other hand, ıs pre-eminently 
equipped to supply the mmological apparatus 
eritiows of which the work stands so badly in 
need. This he has provided, first, in an 
admirably balanced historical introduction 
(pp. xli-cxxxv), dealing with the nature of 
religious thought in olamsioe] China, the story of 
the Nestorian church and the early Franciscan 
emissanes, the origins of the Jesuit Mission 
(with ompecial emphasis on the role of 
Valignano), and its definrtive establiahment by 
Rioct himself; and second, m an exhaustive 
annotation of the text. For this major part of 
hrs task Prof. D'Elis has drawn on а wide range 
of sources, inaludmg unpublished manuscripta 
in the Archives of the Sodsty and numerous 
Chinese printed books. Among the latter, 
notably, are many Provincial, Prefectural, and 
District Gazetteers. The fact that he seems 
seldom to have been able to find editions 
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contemporary or nearly so with his period again 
underlines the need for Western libraries to 
improve their holdings of this most valuable 
class of Chinese geographical literature. 

In view of the extensiveness of his biblio- 
graphy and the thoroughness with which he 
has prosecuted inquiries into such matters as 
the identification of Chinese personal and place 
names it is a little disappatntang to see so many 
references m the general notes to out-dated and 
unreliable compilations like 8. Oouling’s 
Broyclopwdia Synioa (1917) and J. Dyer Ball’s 
Things Chinese (1892). This practice neces- 
sanly introduces a certain unevenness into 
what ш, in general, an exemplary and out- 
stendingly successful enterprise of editorahrp. 

Non-Italian readers may find some ground 
for complaint in the system of romanization 
adopted in these volumes. Prof. D'Elie's 
reasons for his choice, which oan be fauly 
described as tinged with nationalism, are set 
out on pp. oxlvh—oxlix. The Wade form, it is 
true, is also given on the first appearance of а 
Chinese name, but this is of only limited help 
in a work as long as Ricol’s. The practice of 
running syllables together further adds to the 
reader's difficulties. The romanization Cwiexe 
effectively disguises the late Mmg and carly 
Ch'ing writer Ku Yen-wu, and it is only leas 
hard to recognize the Ming Ju Heweh-on in 
Mumgiu Sotióngas. Chmese characters, how- 
over, aro very generously provided m both taxt 
and notes. 

The volume under review is the first of throe 

ted to the Storia dell’ Inirodusions del 

Y d imo in Cina, and contains Books 1 to 
HI of the work. Book 1, on China and the 
Chinese, ів a general description of the Empire 
in late Ming times. Books m and m deal 
respectively with the periods 1588-89 (the 
entry into China and residence at Chao-ch'ing) 
and 1589-97 (the years spent at Shao-chou and 
Nan-ch‘ang). (The second volume contains 
Books ту and v, oovermng the years 1508—1610, 
when Ricci was established first at Nanking and 
then at Peking; the third includes 
appendices and а general index in Italian as 
well as two Chmeee indices, one by radicals 
and one arranged m accordance with the 
Four-corner System.) 

Восі has been well described, in а recent 
biography, as ‘ the Wise Man from the West’, 
and modern writers have in the mam laid the 
greater stress on his introduction of Western 
religion and scientific -thought to the Bast. 
This new edition of his great history, which 
certainly entitles him to rank with Marco 
Polo as the second discoverer of China, serves 
to remind us that his historical importance lies 
no leas in his interpretation of Chinese civiliza- 
tion to his fellow Europeans. 

* 0. B, VAN DEB SPRANKBL 
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БобАВЕ Bmmuo: Kinden-hó io sono 
Zeiyoku Seido [8 H tk L & Ф 
Re: © m du 
(The Ohtin-t‘ien system and the con- 
nected taxation and corvée system.) 
6, 876 pp. Tokyo:  Kódansya 
Tokyo, 1953. 


Professor Bogabe, head of the Chinese 

+ in Tohoku University in Sendai, 

is already familiar to Western readers through 
his excellent translation of and commentary to 
the Yon T'ich Lan ГЕШ QE Wr] bis Financial 
History of the Sung (Sddai Zaisei Shi: 
Ф +e HE Ec FE), and his History of the flow 
of currency between the Sung and Chin and 
Japan (Nissó- Kin Кайла Kóry& Sk: H a 


Sr Pe fF BEBE Б!) as well as by numerous 
arüoles on subjects m medieval history ranging 
from the identification of place names in 
Nan-chao to research m local corvée systems. 
The work under review, which was unfortun- 
ately printed m a very small edition and is 
extremely difficult to obtain, is an important 
contribution to the study of medwval institu- 
tions both m Japan and in China, 

The Chun-t‘ien system of land-tenure was 
developed under the Northern Wea dynasty to 
meet a temporary situation of depopulation. 
It continued to be the nominal besis of the 
land and tax systems under successive dynasties 
until the adoption of the Liang Shui Fa 
[Mà Ж} E] tax system in 780. It was also 
adopted in the Japanese Statutes pyo-nP- gigs 
[Ad ФЕ JE] and Byomoskége (4> A Ж 
and thus, in a modrfied form, provided basio 
land and taxation systems for Japan. 

With the application of the system to the 
whole of unified Obina under the Sul and 
T'ang dynasties, it was called upon to deal with 
conditions, social, geographical, and economic, 
which were far different from those envisaged 
by the men who drafted the laws. The 
resultant necessity of bringing the financial 
system into contact with social and eoonomio 
realities was one of the chief preoccupations of 
financial statesmen during the first half of the 
T'ang dynasty. 

Durmg the last twenty years this problem has 
hed more than its fair share of attention, 
principally from Japanese scholars. Interest in 
the problem was centred on two aspects. The 
first was the interpretation of the mass of 
man material discovered at Tunhuang 
and Turfan which showed these systems in 
operation. The second was the interpretation 
of the connexion between this system and the 
current theorixations on the clam-structure of 
medieval China. А very clear account of 
writing ш this oategory is given by Ikeda 
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Makoto [Fi Hj] Bf] ir an article on current 
trends in historical scholarship entitled * Toda! 
no Henkaku wo dö Tenkai suru ka ? ' [HF 4X 


DERE ذ ل‎ RMT 5 wp: 
‘ How did the social revolution of T'ang times 
come &bout!'] which appeared in Тоуба; 
Kenkyü, хіп, 8, of August 1054. 

Professor Sogabe’s present work is in the 
first of these traditions, bamg for the most part 
a succinct account of the stages through which 
the laws passed and « detailed discussion of 
their contents, rather than an attempt to fit 
them into а formalized historical scheme. 

The most important part of the book, to my 
mind, is the discussion of the corvée systems. 
The system of labour services was an extremely 
important aspect of local administration and 
the author has made it very much his special 
fleld. As long ago as 1044 he published an 
article ‘ Toryd oyobi Yor no Ryd ni mryuru 
Како to Fukakd’ [Hf A} Ж Ux ОФ 
RU FO 2RO +L KBR: ‘The 
К.“о-К'оп and Pu-k'o-k'ou which appear in the 
Талд Statutes and in the Үбгб Statutes in 
Japan '] in which he presented an 
of these important technical terms in the hght 


of liability to minor corvée [Taa-yi Ж Жу; 
84-1: få, ЖУ]. Thisisin direct contradiction of 
the currently accepted theory found, for 


Noboru’s ]]- ФЕ H RE] 7565 Horitew Bunsko 


no Куй ] Bp AR علخ‎ FE XC WE D 10] BE: 
* Studies i Legal Documents of the T'ang and 
Sung periods °], whioh assumes thas the terms 
refer to liability to taxation as whole within the 
framework of the Tsu-yung-t‘iao [ Nf. $] 
system. Certainly Professor Bogabe's theory 
would restore the minor corvées to their 
rightful place withm this system, as we may 
seo tt in T'ang Liu Tren, 8; Chin T'ang Shu, 
43; T'ang Hus Yao, 88, and a number of 
derivative texts, but previously I was only 
willing to view this as а poemble alternative to 
the traditional theory. 

In the present work this theme is developed 
more fully, and since 1ts publication his oase 
has been strengthened, as he pointed out in a 
reoent letter, by the publication by Yamamoto 
Teteprd [jl] Ж ОЖ AB] of & manuscript from 
the British Museum (Stein 618) which shows 
an incontestable case of a Pu-k‘o-hu household 
who were liahle to taxation, for their aasees- 
ment is noted. [Bee Yamamoto T., ‘Tonkd 
hakken Keichd-yS Bunsho Zankan’ [Ry d£ 
ЖН OR EE SC We 0: А Tomhoang 
manuscript identified as a taxation record Chi- 
chang.—MB. 613 of the Stein collection in the 
Bnüsh Museum’, TYGH, хххүп, 2 June 
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1954] The latter evidence makes me inclined 
to accept his theory in spite of the great weight 
of scholarly opinion in support of the tradi- 
tional explanation. 

Our knowledge of the minor corvée system is 
based on very fragmentary evidence. This 16 
perhaps due to the faot that, such labour 
servioes having been dus to the local authorities 
and not to the central government, as was the 


Ohéng-yi [1E $¥] Regular Oorvée, the laws 
would have been set out not in theStatutes[4}1, 
but in locally applicable Ordinances [3l]. 
Those, apart from one tiny fragment recovered 
from Tunhuang, have totally perished. We 
have to rely, therefore, on occasional mentions 
of the system in Edicts and Memorials to the 
Throne. Muoh of this material was collected by 
Hamaguchi Shigekuni [Ye O W BEI] and 
published in his artacle * То no RyOxei-h^ ixen 
no Yoeki Rods’ [HE D BY BE مخ‎ JA Й О 
Ma BY 56 405 ١ ‘On the oarvée in T'ang times 
before the enactment of the Liang-shui 
system’, TYGH, xx, 4 xy, 1, 1688. 
Supplementary to Hamaguchi’s account is the 
chapter on Minor Согтбе in the T'ang То 
1 يطلل هم‎ Shh [Hf К ШИ ge Hi: 
* Financial History of the T‘ang period '] of Cha 
Ch‘ing-ydan [35 1 iE]. This مد‎ partioularly 
full on the maney tax which was peyable in 
lieu of the actual performance of these duties. 
The name of these payments Txu-k'o [Jf PR] 
Itself suggests а link between the terms in 
question and the minor corvée system. : 

Professor Bogabe has made а further oon- 
tribution to this problem of labour services due 
to the local admmistration rather than to the 
central government m a recent article ‘ М 
no Kennet’ [H Mf 0) {ЖД fii: ‘The 
Oh'ien-jen system under the T'ang and in 
Japan’, Geirin 5, 5 October 1064] This 
helps to clarify the difficulties surrounding the 
duties of the Ры-оыһ [Ê] fig] and other 
categories of minor corvée. 

An interesting kppendix to the work under 
review deals with a possible survival of a 
vestigial form of the Chun-t'len land system 
in the Bakding tenure formerly found in Siam. 
The author, who accepts the theory that the 
present-day Siamese aro descended from the 
population of Nan-chao, sees this tenure as & 
derivative of the lands given to high offictals 
in that state (see Hon Shu, 0; Hsin T'ang Shu, 
232), and oonsiders that this in tum was an 
imitation of the system of Lands Appertammng 
to Ofiœ [RR 4+ НІ of T'ang itself. [For 
those seo Nuda, Torys Shu-i (HE A 35 W). 
22, Art. 31, 32, pp. 645-651.] In view of the 
strong Chinese influence on the aristocracy of 
Nan-chao it seems quite probable that this was 
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the case, but until the connexion between 
Nan-ohao and tho Siamese 1s clarifled I doubs 
whether we can accept the link with Sakdini 
tenure as more than an attractive hypothems. 


D. с. TWITOHNTT 


Desmonp Т. Corm: Introduction to 
Tswana Grammar. xxv, 473 pp. 
London and Cape Town: Longmans 
Green and Co., 1955. 


This impressive work is а reference grammar 
in the strictest mense. The pre-eminence of 
Professor Cole as a Tswana speaker further 
ensures that there is virtually no grammatical 
phenomenon which is not recorded and 
dooketed here. 

It is also a worthy exponent of the ‘ Doke ’ 
method of Bantu analyms; the author has, 
in fact, followed meticulously not only m 
philosophy, but also m order and arrangement, 
the latter’s Oullins Grammar of Bantu, while 
the cal terms are defined as in Doke's 
Bantu Глумио Terminology—with the exoep- 
tion of а few additions of his own. Some of 
these, like ‘stabiliser’, will be of obvious 
inspiration to later Bantu grammarians. 

In order to apply this treatment, а Zulu-Hke 
conjunctive system of writing is & prerequisite, 
and this the author has boldly applied, with 
some trenchant comments оп the inadequate- 


‘It's a woman’ is one word but a жой 
' What a woman |’ two, especially as anisacna 
is ono again (p.382); or why mdkegoratang 
‘ (place) which I like’ is ane word but fa 
bagéréga ‘when they arrive’, two. For all 


mobíng loo. of soka ‘river’ 
يططقه‎ loo. of adka ‘hip’ 

mäss water (of. mates ‘ villages’) 
mothong 100. of motho ' person’ 
bafeWl4 ‘they have arrived’ 
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including the present writer) really considers 
as best representing the language, but draws 
the reader’s attention carefully to what مط‎ 
would have liked to do, presumably in the 
hopes that some future orthography oon- 
ference may take the matter up. Thus :— 
Present spelling 

(Le, his ‘ correct ’ Proposed spelling 


жойо тыйы ‘person’ 
таз miisi * villages ' 
mise matsi ‘ water’ 
nokéng mukeng ‘at the river’ 
ndkéag mokeng ‘on the hip’ 
moldmo me«loww ‘mouth’ 
molomd memo ' first-frutte 
festival ' 
soláp4 silepe ‘axe’ 
phiri phit or pMrj ‘hyona’ 
kiudu Ehddd or kh«de ‘tortoise ’ 
ыт bireHle or kirekils ‘I have 


Herein he oan hardly be blamed, for such & 
revolutionary step, besides bringing down the 
wrath of the majority of Татала writers on 
his head, would also throw up a spelling 
barner between his Grammar and the present 
not inoonsideruble literature. 

But these are minor points; the book is a 
monument of information and should be the 
standard reference book for years to come. 
One thing the present writer would have 
welcomed would have been the tonal marking 
of all the material in the section on ‘ Phonetic 
Analysis’. Granted the difficulties of 
incorporating ' tonal grammar ’ info this book 
at the present stage of our knowledge, the 
&uthor demonstrably knows enough of the 
tonal system to mark some of his phonetio 
material (pp. 54-5) and thus to have been able 
to mark all of it. It is most frustrating to & ` 
reader to be made cognizant of the minutiw of 
vowel and consonant pronunciation of whole 
lists of words, and yet to know that he is still 
incapable of saymg a single one of them ! This 
is а failing (of which the present writer himself 
has been guilty in the past) which we hope some 
future edition could rectify. 

А. X. TUCKER 


J. N. D. AxpunsoN: Islamio Law in 
Africa. (Colonial Research Publica- 
tions, No. 16.) viii, 409 pp. London: 
2.3.8.0. for the Colonial Office, 
1954, 50s. 

In 1950-1 Professor Anderson spent six 
months in the field investigating the applice- 
tion of Islamio law in territories in Africa 
administered under the Colonial Office and in 
the Colony and Protectorate of Aden. This 
survey gives the results of that inquiry. 
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Following an introduction which summarizes 
the main findings and states some of the 
problems are 11 self-contained sections deelmg 
with the territories concerned, a number of 
valuable appendices, and a substantial glossary 
of Arabio terms. 0 

There is the greatest diversity betweon the 
different territories in the extent to which 
Islamio law هد‎ applied to native Muslims or to 
immigrants and, indeed, the ‘ whole subject is 
obscured by а good deal of muddled thinking ’. 
Talamio law is not alone, however, in not being 
controlled by a olear and fully thought-out 
policy. The whole field of internal conflicts 
of laws has generally been inadequately соп- 
sidered in British colonies. The competing 
claims of ‘English’ law, the Bhara, and 
customary law have been dealt with empmially 
as they arose, rather than on principle, except 
for the very broad rule that some sort of 
regard must be had to customary law in 
disputes between natives. From the point of 
view of Ialamto law territories may be classified 
&s those m which that law is the general, 
fundamental, or residual law (as in Zanriber), 
with other bodies of law applied as exceptions 
to limited classes of persons or topics; and 
those in which EngHeh or Indian law ıs the 
general law, with Islamio law applied as a 
limited exception. (The Rhodesias apparently 
make no provision for Ialamio law as such, and 
are therefore not considered in this survey.) 
The ‘exceptions’ may be а good deal more 
extensive than the baso lew in practice, how- 
ever, as in much of Northern Nigeria. Strictly 
speaking, dalamio law مد‎ there applied under 
statutory authonty to apply customary law, 
though, of course, the Alkali will oongidez he is 
administering the law of God, not customary 
law or statute. (Professor Anderson uses a 
rather different clanufication of territomes, as 
those in which Islamio law is fundamental—as 
in Zanziber—dommant in а number of 
subjects——as in Northem Nigeria—or 
particular, attaching to special groups or 
individuals. The two last classes at least, 
however, being based respectively on subject 
matter and persons subject, do not appear to 
be necessarily mutually exclusive. Be that asit 


Despite the exclusive nature of orthodox 
Islam, in fact in those areas where oon- 
version’ or conquest has not been thorough 
a mixture of customary and Islamio rules may 
be applied. Even a Qadi may be prepared to 
compromise thus in practice, whatever he 
maintains m theory. Itis an important merit 
of this book that the author із not content with 
the ‘ textbook answer’ but constantly probes 
behind to find out what is actually done. 
Customs about lend commonly survive the 
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spread of the Sharra, and customs about 
marrage and divorce often remain in а 
compoatte rite. 

Where absorption of Islamio rules is - 
generally acceptable there is Httle trouble, but 
friction armes where one party wants customary 
rules applied and another wants the Ваа. 
This is likely to happen where a deceased 
convert’s property is to be distributed, 
especially where tribal sucoeasion is matri- 
Ноев. The Digo, in Kenya, are 80 per omt 
Mudim, but there has been oonmder&ble 
friction in this type of case. Complaints of the 
pagan element (and of Adminisizatzve Offloers) 
have been based partly on а misreading of the 
East African Court of Appeal's decision in 
Ganyuma v. Mohamed, 11 К.Т, Б. 80. Though 
the judgment does not make the point very 
clear, the relevant legislation lays down not 
that Islamio law applies merely if the deceased 
was а Muslim, but only if in addition ho was 
married by Mualim rites or was the issuo of a 
Muslim marriage. These qualifications remove 
the worst anomalises—in theory, though not in 
the oourts of Qadis who are ignorant of them 
and would not recognize such encroachments 
on the Вата tf they knew of them. The 
position is unsatisfactory and Professor 
Anderson suggests possible remedies. 

Kenya also provides the latest in а series of 
oases which illustrate the hazards of judges 
trained in English law applying rules of а 
system based on different assumptions. Here, 
адып, tt is not only Islamico law which has on 


Engish legal concepts. In some cases one 
might almost speak of ‘ Anglo-Afrioan custom- 
ary law’ by analogy with ‘ Angio-Mohamedan 
law’, a name which recognizes. that the body 
of rules built up by British judges in Indis is 
not the same thing as the pure Sharl'a. The 
Kenya case was Faiuma v. Mohamed [1952], 
А.С, 1, and is discussed in Appendix D of the 
survey. АП the orthodox schools, jt appears, 
allow & man to make an endowment (wag/) 
for the benefit of his descendanta, with a gift 
over to the poor on failure of his descendants, 
however unlikely that gift is to operate. In 
Abul Fata v. Russomoy (22 LA. 76) and other 
decisions the Prrvy Council laid down that such 
a gift was illusory and void and the жоду 
therefore invalid. But Muslim opinion takes 
such a gift at its face value, just as some 
devices to circumvent the prohibition of usury 
are taken at them face value. The Indian 
legislature in 1918 and 1980 declared such 
wagfs valid. The East African Court of Appeal 
felt obliged to follow Abul Fata's case m a 
Zanzibar osse in 1946. The Zanxibar legislature 
at once validated such endowments, In 1048 
the matter arose in Kaiya. Despite the special 
effect English concepts bad had in India, the 
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differance of jurisdictions, the (unnotioed) fact 
that the Shafi'l school (the one in question 
here but not in Abul Fata’s oase) did not even 


In addition to giving a thorough and detailed 
account of the extent to which Islamio law is 
applied, the author makes a number of 
suggestions for the reform of that law. The 
religious character of the Shara makes the 
usual method of direct repeal and replacement 
generally rmpraotioeble and more devious 
paths have to be followed. Some countries of 
the Middle East, perticularty Egypt, have 
achieved & great deal by these means, pro- 
viding not only for modern commercial and 
criminal law but touching on such funda- 
mental matters as marriagé and tho status of 
women. In the British termtories in question 
many of the more archain rules of Ialamio law 
are contrary to general statutes and are not 
enforced, but Httle has been done to reform 
Islamio law as such, except for а number of 
statutes affecting wagfs in East African In 
Northern Nigeria in particular, where this law 
is apphed in а more thorough-going fashion 
than anywhere else outside Arabia, it has for 
various reasons been unaffected by the currents 
of reform runmng through other Muslim 
countries in the last half century or more. The 
basis of modern reform is the accepted principle 
that a ruler may limit the jurisdiction of the 
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judges and may also direct that in exercising 
their jurtediction they shall follow a particular 
one of the several conflicting opinions on any 
given point. By limiting the jumediction the 
Qadi’s courts can be restricted to matters of 
personal status and cognate matters, leaving 
modern commercial and criminal cases for 
modern courts. By the same means & right 
can be deprived of its remedy without (m 
theory) revoking the rule which confers the 
nght. The selection of rules, even from different 
schools, has been pushed to considerable 
lengths in a number of countries to justify 
remedial i In a valuable appendix 
Professor Anderson shows how and what 
reforms have been achieved in the Sudan, 
which has largely kept in step with Egypt. 

This survey breaksnew ground. Nothing ofthis 
soope, and, apart from some work by Professor 
J. Schacht m Northern Nigeria, nothing of this 
type has been attempted for these territorios 
before. Needless to say such an investigation, 
pertioularly the detailed comparison of 
orthodox rules and actual ргќсйое in the field 
of conflict between customary law and the 
Shara, demands an епсусіорюйіо knowledge 
of the different schools of Islam. If & reviewer 
little acquainted with pure Islamic law may 
say so without presumption, it is abundantly 
oleez the author possesses and has used that 
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EDWARD Ошаьмровяғ: The Serio 
Languages of Ethiopia : A Compara- 


tive РМ . xiv, 273 pp., 1 map. 
London: Taylor’s (Foreign) Press, 
1965, 358. 


The Semitic languages.m Abyssinia, from the 
time of the earliest Aksüm inscriptions to 
to-day, present curious, sometimes baffling 
problems. There are features that are idio- 
syncratic while others out across the broad 
classification of the Semitic languages into 
groups which is usually, probably too oon- 
fidently, adopted. Even in the modem 

there are isolated phenomena of 
which the correct explanation is by no means 
so certain as might appear. Thus Ethiopio 
knu ‘ho’ is said to be pronounced Adi in 
Tigre. That can be considered & case of vowel 
harmony, but if so it must be admitted thet an 
acudent has restored а vowel of the quality 
that is found in the early languages, Ваһап 


ma, Qataban ft, kwt in the Ras ab башга 
inscriptions of the 14th oentury B.C, йв 
in the ouneiform tablets from Cesarea 
(Mazaca) of the 18th century в.о. The intensive 
work conducted by а small group of scholars in 
this fleld during the last 50 years has generally 
been confined to the extremely difülcult task of 
collecting and analysing material in the very 
large number of modern dialects which are not 
written, The methods of transcription and tho 
technical devices used have necessarily varied 
and the results obtained sometimes conflict 
in dotafl with one another. The task of 
chstinguishing the basio Semitio element from 
the vocables due to the non-Semitio languages 
spoken in the different regions is formidable, 
correot desortptaon of a sound, for example the 
distinction between « lengthened and a 
doubled consonant, diffloult to atiam. 

Dr. Ullendorff has boldly undertaken the 
task of a comparative study of the ‘ phonetio 
and phonological aspects’ of these languages. 


\ 
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His omginal purpose seems to have been to 
discover whether, sinos he accepta the principle 
that ‘the phongtio-phonologioal system offers 
the strongest remstance to an impaot from ont- 
side ', there is sufficient evidence to show that 
‘ modern Semitio Ethiopian languages are of 
common origin, Le. they belong to the same 
group, which means simply that they represent 
the differentiation of one ancient language, 
Gefez'. His introduction deals with the 
historical background, describes the main 
modern dialects, and discusses the traditional 
pronunciation of GeCex. The main work deals 
first with the consonants, then with the vowels, 
and lastly accent. This is followed by a discus- 
sion of some problems, such as the treatment 
of consonant ‘ clusters’ in the initial and final 
pomtion, the effect of consonant on consonant 
and vowel, and gemination. In а short state- 
ment of ‘ conclusions’ Dr. Ullendorff expresses 
the view that the differentiation between the 
North Ethiopic group, Tigrifis and Tigre, and 
the South Ethiopo, Amharic, Harari, and the 
various Gurage dialecta, us ‘ strictly speaking, 
meaningless’. There are in addition a useful 
map, а good bibliography, and classified 
indices, 


A large part is necemerily devoted to the 
variant statements of modern scholars, mainly 
on the exact nature of oertain sounds. 
Dr. Ullendorff is, of course, perfectly aware of 
the factors to be considered and on occasion 
explains that а particular informant may not 
be rellable on some dialect owmg to his origm. 
He however, to a confidence in rejecting 
the o ons of others which seams sur- 
prising. One would have expected him to 
allow that even in Amhario the quality of 
vowels differs from place to place, even from 
person to person from the same place, in 
rather the same way as modern statements 
about the unwritten dialects differ, though 
there has for & long time now been & persistent 
effort to establish а standard. 

The use of the comparative method 1s in some 
cases defective, The disappearance of the 
laryngals in Akkadian cuneiform  soript 
(& more complicated phenomenon than is 
allowed on p. 42) is, it is true, partially parallel 
to the development in Amharic; tt is also 
perallel to the confused spellings to be found 
in Mandman MBS., and to what is known of 
Punis and Neo-Punio. Palatilixation ts found 
in various parts of the Ialamio world. It may 
be that different causes underlie the phenomena 
in different cases, but it would be diffloult to 
prove that in every case they are due to the 
impeot of local, non-Semitio, tongues. Even 
after reading this disoussion of the phonetios 
of the Ethiopic group it is pomible to remain 
unoonvinoed that Geez as we know it, a 
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spoken even in the timo of "Éix&na, at any rate 
in the exact form of the written words. The 
postion is mare probably to be compared with 
that of &he pronunciation of Arabio in the time 
of tho first three Calipha. Dr. Ullendorff's firm 
statement of a thesis will be useful rf it leads to 
forther discussion of what the method followed 
oan and cannot prove. 


Worry Lzsnau: Le type verbal 4 
on мох iridional, (M de 
l'Université Saint Joseph. ome 
XXXI, Faso. 2. 98 рр. Beyrouth: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1954. 


This study of tho forms of verbs in modern 
South Ethiopic languages, apart from Amhario, 
which are ultimately related to the stems 
qüiala, tagüinla, is a supplement to the full 
general treatment of the stems by Н. Fleisch, 
Les verbes d allomgemeni wocalique tnierns ex 
séwiigwe. Fleisch proved that in Ge‘ex the 
type güiala was maintained by tradition, but 
was not otherwise used to extend verbal 
meaning. Very few verbs have both gatala and 
Fiala stema, and there is no distinction in use ; 
tagdiala was used of reciprocal action, of action 
arising from, or alternating with, other aotion, 
or of participation in action by someone or 
something other than the subject. Leslau first 
removes from consideration such forms as 
might superficially seem to be of the йаа 
type, and then diduoces the relevant material 
previously collected by him in the Gurage 
dialects, in Gafas, Harari, and Argobbe. An 
account of the conjugation in these languages 
is followed by а list of the verbs which can 
legitimately be considered to be of the gala 
form. In an appendix there are corrections of 
some of the entries In Fleisch which were 
derived from earlier writers. 

Leslau finds that in verbs which have this 
form, in any of the modifications peculiar to 
phonetio development in the individual lan- 
guages, some are loans from 'Kushite' 
languages, some denominatives (whether the 
noun has a in the first syllable or not), and some 
perhaps due to the first radical being а velar. 
The verba which actually belong to the common 
Semtto heritage oocur either in Ge‘ex or in 
Amharic, The prefixes ta-, a-, at-, with these 
forms normally express the passive, the 
causative of intransitive, and the causative of 
transitive verbe 


This із а most instructive piece of work, not 
merely because it deals with little-known 
material, but also for the admirable method 
and clarity of the exposition, 1 
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WERNER Слз: — Léwam und 
Lihyanisoh. .(Arbeitagemeischaft für 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein und 
Westfalen: Heft4.) 155 pp., 4 platea, 
2 mapa. Koln und Opladen: West- 
deutschen Verlag, 1954. 


This contains & useful account of the dis- 
covery of the inscriptions and of the sites at 
al "Ula, of the development of the writing, 
& summary of the information in the texts 
under the headings of chronology, the history 
of Dedan and Lihyan, the religion, law, 
society, and antiquities. The translations of 
the insorrptions, which are transliterated into 
Arabic characters, are proceded by a disoussion 
of the morphology and syntax, and followed 
by a list of the words and names. It will prove 
an admirable and compendious guide to the 
material scattered in books and journals, not 
all easy of acoom, and in addition 1s an import- 
ant contribution to the development of the 
study of early North Arabic. 

Onskel argues that the Nabatean inscription 
dated in the first year of Aretas IV, 9 8.0, 
belongs to the interval between the early and 
late Lihyanite periods and concludes that the 
era used for dating in ten late Lihyanite texts 
must therefore be the era of Bogra, beginning 
AD. 106. Era years 5-29 in the inscriptions 
must therefore be А.р. 110-184. The ега used 
in the early Lihyanite texts must then bo & 
reckoning from the conquest of Syria by 
Pompey's generals in 04 5.0. ; ere years 1-60 
mentioned in the insenptions are then 
'*4-5 в.о. The beginnmg of the kingdom of 
Dedan is dated after the end of the Minsan 
colony, to which Caskel assigns the period 
400-115 5.0. This is a new view, which seems 
to accord with the known historical facts 
rather better than any dates previously 
suggested. The analysis of the epigraphioal 
evidence (by which the chronology must be 
tested) is stated concisely but clearly. If 
Qaskel’s chronology is correct the persistence 
of the late Lihyanrte script into the 2nd oentury 
A.D., when compared with the use of Nabatean 
script in later scrolls recently found in the 
Jewish sectaman archive which contained a 
letter from Bar Cochba, and with the earliest 
Arab: inscriptions, shows that the final form 
taken by Arabio soript must be due to unknown 
ciroumstanoes. 

Most of the mscrtptions are genealogical ar of 
slight linguistic interest, but there is material, 
apart from passages of doubtful mterpretation, 
of considerable interest, carefully collected by 
Caskel. The evidence within the Arabic group 
of languages for comparative philology has 
increased rather rapidly ance Doughty’s first 
discoveries, but the intensive study now being 
devoted on the Continent to the early North 
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Arabio group, in the inscriptions of Lihyan, 
Safa, and Thamüd, has not reoetved sufficient 
attention in England. So far from being back- 
ward, аз is sometimes asserted, comparative 


generalmations. 
A glance through this book should suffice to 
prove, to the general Imgust who admires 
the terminology of the clamsical Arabio 
grammarians (with whom Sibawathi should 
nob be classed), that it is not m all 
cases admirable. The free use of the 
order subject—verbal predicate in Lihyanite, 
as in other early Semitic languages, ів not sub- 
ject to the analysis the Arab grammarians 
invented for reasons that had nothing to do 
with grammar. The mantfold farms of the 
plural of nouns in classical Arabic can now be 
compared with two distinct types, the intern- 
ally modifled form in North Arabic, the 
prefixed type in South Arahio being normal. 
Buch differences oan be found in modem 
Arabio dialects to-day, but they are wrongly 
treated if they are regarded as inherent in any 
i units. In Lihyanite the construct 
Parbat can be contrasted with 8. Arabio , 
Jarba‘ay; the variation can appear in modern 
dialects, and it м eesenti&l in dealing with 
modern dialects to differentiate between the 
old and the new in any desortptive treatment. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Caskel’s book 
will tend, with other similar work, to oon- 
centrate interest on correct historical prinotplee 
in the study of the Semitic languages of all 
periods. ° 


Агввконт ALT: Der Stadtstaat Samaria. 
64 pp. Die Herkunft der Hyksos in 
neuer Sicht. 39 pp. (Berichte über 
die Verhandlungen der sdchsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften кп 
Leipzig. Phil-hist. KL, Band 101, 
5, 6.) Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1954. 


In the first of these studies Profesor Alt's 
thesis is that the foundation of Samaria by 
Omri on an ancient, but in his time uninhabited, 
alte was duo to a political situation, the opposi- 
tion of Israelite and Canaanite elements in the 
northern kingdom. The subject falls mto- three 

‘the bases’, ‘the development’, and 
‘the fall’. The first largely depends on the 
assumed opposition between Omri's policy and 
that of former kings of Israel; this is deduced 
from his choice of а completely new alte for the 
administrative capital, in territory which 
Professor. Alt regards as not previously 
Taractite. In support of his view that Canaanite 
law allowed the purchase of land by kings, with- 
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out any right of refusal by the subject, he might 
have referred to the l8th-oentury в.о. docu- 
ments from Alalakh dealing with the purchase 
of townships, or of lands in city territory, which 
resemble the purchases and exchanges in the 
time of the Crusades. The Old Testament 
evidence used for the two later sections is 
slight, but interesting as a weloome manifesta- 
tion of the willingness of Old Testament 
scholars to use the prophets as evidence for the 
politioal history of their own time. 

The second essay gives a general aooount of 
the evidence that has turned up in the last 
twenty years to disprove the hypothesis that 
the rule of the Hyksos kings in Egypt was due to 
a mass invamon by a military power. Aooepting 
the latest dates proposed for Hammu-rabi, 
Alt treats of the position in Syria revealed by 
the documents from Ma’er, Alalakh, and 
Ugarit, and argues that the political mtuation 
in the 18th century forbids the assumptzon that 
there was any power in Syria that could have 
invaded Egypt. He then argues that the place 
names in the exeacration texts of the 
late 12th and 13th Dynasties belong to oom- 
paratively lunited areas, mainly in the 
Eleutheros valley and Palestine; these arcas 
shook off Egyptian hegemony, and Palestinians 
and Phosniaans then intruded mto the eastern 
Delta. This general view of the historical 
events conforms with what is known about the 
18th Dynasty in Egypt and the conditions 
during the Seoond Intermediate period. The 
argument from chronology and from the doou- 
menta concernmg Syria is much less secure 
and depends in part on misepprehension of the 
facta about Yamkhad, the confederacy of 
which Aleppo was the capital, Till the fall of 
Maer the rulers of Yamkhad were engaged in 
fulfilling obligations to Zimri-Lim. Not long 
after that their dynasty suffered some reverse 
at Aleppo, It is still possible, even probable, 
that there was some common cause of the 
breakdowns in Syria and Egypt. 


Кво 8онвоирев : Muhammad's People : 
A Tale by . xr, 838 pP» 
frontispiece, 1 map. Portland, Maine : 
The Bond Wheelwright Company, 
1955, $10. 


In thm anthology, Mr. Schroeder attempta, 
through a series of translations from the Arabio, 
to draw a picture of Isl&mio civilization m its 
prime. The period oovered begins with the 
pre-Islamic poeta and ends with the rise of the 
Buyids in the 10th century. The framework 
is roughly chronological, but among the 
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cultural, intellectual, and spiritual life of the 
time, 


From а strictly scholarly point of view, 
Mr. Schroeder has broken all the rules. Tho 
translations are without exception second- 
hand, based on earlier English or continental 
versions. The originals are named only in the 
vaguest terms, making it in most places im- 
possible to identzfy the title and authorship 
of the book from which an unrecognixed 
passage is taken, les alone the edition, volume, 
and page. The passages are arranged according 
to the sequence of the events they purport to 
describe, without reference to authorship ar 
authenticlty—without distinction between 
Primary and secondary sources, history, 
legend, and pure flotion. Yet in spite of all 
those formal defects the book must be aocoun- 
ted & success, The selection of extracts is 
admirable, and through his reworking of the 
earlier versions that he had used, Mr. Schroeder 
has given his book а literary unity and а 
readability that one would not expect in so 
miscellaneous a colection. If the book will 
at times baffle and bewilder the aspirant to 
Islamic scholarship, i$ will nevertheless enable 
the general reader to acquire, eamly and 
Pleasantly, the sort of mental роне of 
classical Islamio civilmation as reflected 
by ita literature that ıs otherwise only obtam- 
able through long апа arduous study. 
Mr. Sahroeder's anthology is, of oourse, no 
substitute for that study, but may wel 
persuade some readers to undertake it. 


B. L. 


LOTHAR Корв: The Word-Definitions in 
the Indigenous Arabio Lexicons. (Ohap- 
ter from a Ph.D. thesis entitled 
° Arabio Lexicography—its Origin, 
Development, Sources, and Prob- 
lems’.) In Hebrew with English 
summary. 66, iii pp. (mimeographed). 
Jerusalem, 1953. 

Dr. Kopf's thesis attempta ‘ to clarify the 
character and origm of the linguistio material 
contained ın mdigenous Arabio lexicons’. The 
present chapter, the only one published in any 
form, examines the ways in which the early 
philologists arrived at definitions of words. 
The purpose of the classical Arablo lexico- 
graphers, Dr. Kopf reminds us, was not to fix 
the usage of educated persons of their own 
time, but to expla words that were already 
rare or obsolete for them. Ordinary words were 
only introduced for the sake of completenees, 
and were defined summarily. The lexioo- 
grephers did rely to some extant on technical 
vocabularies and terminological definitions 
for certain subjects, as for example tradition 
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and law, but for poetry and literature generally 
—the main subject-matter of philology—they 
preferred to rely on their own methods. Since 
the old poetry & culture that was 
already dead or dying at the time when the 
lexicographers set to work, they found the 
teohmque of using Bedoum informants in- 
sufficient, and were foroed to make deductions 
from literary texta, In principle they attempted 
to explain everything—even at the oost of 
fabricating references, Many of their defini- 
tions, therefore, being based not on knowledge 
but on guess-work, are inexact or incorrect. 
Dr. Kopf pays tribute to the great work of the 
lexioographers but for which much of early 
Arabio literature would be unintelligible to us, 
but he warns us against the countless scribal 
errors, erroneous readings, false analogies, and 
even differences of opinion that have 
‘enriched’ the Arabio lexioon. While we 
will usually find in the dictionaries a meaning 
that fits the text we are studying, we will 
also find many others, a large proportion of 
which have no basis whatever in the language. 
This conclusion, Dr. Kopf claims, is not 
reached inductively but by & study of the 
methods of procedure of the lexioographers. 
These relied on three main methods of deter- 
miming the meaning of unknown words: 
inquiry from Bedouin informants, deduction 
or guess-work from context, and theoretical, 
especially etymological reasoning. The first 
method was of far less importance than is 
generally believed, was vitiated by faulty 
techniques of mquiry (leading questions, dis- 
regard af dialectal variataon, oto.), and in any 
сазо died out towards the end of the 4th 
oentury А.н. Guemsing from ihe context was 
very oommon m the eerly, pre-scholarly 
period, when obeoure words in the Qur'&n 
or traditions were explained more or less at 
discretion, without reference to any philological 
disciphne. This early guess-work ш а major 
source of the welter of flotitious meanings in 
the dictionaries. 

The greater part of the chgpter under review 
is devoted to a study of the methods used by the 
philologists m deducing meaning from context 
and by theoretical reasoning. Dr. Kopf reaches 
the conclusion that ‘ Arabic lexicographers 
offer many meanings that have no root in the 
living language, and this is the souroe of & 
large part of the wealth of meanmgs that the 
philologists assigned to so large a number of 
Arebio words. Many deflnrtions аге inaccurate 
—tither because the philologists did not 
properly understand the sense of the words, 
or because they were distracted by etymology. 
Because of a failure to take proper account of 
thetorical usages and semantic problems, 
synonyms end homonyms have multiplied 
in the dictlonanes. On the one hand, the 
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philologists neglected to bring out shades of 
meaning, between which the feeling of the 
living language certainly distinguished; on 
the other, they presented chance rhetorical 
figures as valid meanmgs of the expressions 
used. As & matter of principle, we should 
acospt no definitions of words from the Arabic 
dictionaries, that are not vouched for by 
shaded or elsewhere '. 
This study is based on an extensive and 
meticulous examination of the  olasmsioal 
lexicogrephio and philological literature. It 
should be made more widely avaiable to 
Arebista. 

B. L 


MARGARET Вміти: The Süfs Path of 


Love. An of Stifiem. хі, 
154 pp. London: Luzac, 1954, 214. 


Dr. Margaret Smith has added to our 
indebtedness by the skill and o&re with which 
ahe hes put together this new and original 
anthology. The first section brings together 
a serios of passages from the writings of 

scholars on the nature and origins 
of Buflkm, from Bir William Jones to Louis 
Massignon. ‘Thereafter the compiler has 
arranged her extracts from the translated 1 
writings under broad topics, beginning with 
the nature of God and the human soul and then 
tracing the ascent of the soul to union with its 
Creator. Dr. Smith has gathered an excellent 
variety of quotations ranging over the work of 
all the translators of RUFI literature exoept 
herself ; her own versions are contemned în her 
earlier Readings from ihs Mystics of Islam 
(Luxao, 1950). This book makes an admirable 
and attractive introduction to the study of 
Ialamio mysticism. 

А. J. AKBERRY 


D. M. DuNLo? : The History of the Jewish 
Khazars. (Princeton Oriental Series, 
Vol. 16.) xvi, 293 pp. Princeton, New 


Jersey: Princeton Univ Press. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1954, $5. 


The Khazars have always attracted much 
attention from scholars, and the lack of reliable 
source material has not prevented the growth 
of & conmderable learned literature om the 
subject. Dr. Dunlop’s book appears, however, 
to be the first in English, and provides a useful 
conspectus not only of the history of the 
Khazars but also—and more especially—of 
some of the literature and controversies 
concerning them. 

The first chapter deals with the early history 
of the Khazars, therr probable onging, and their 
early contacts with Persia and Byzantium. 
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The second chapter takes up and develops a 
suggestion thrown out by РеШо%, identifying 
the Khazars with the Kosa Ulgura bui 
without carrying conviction. Chapter III 
describes the consolidation of the Khazar 
state in the mid-7th century, and tho first 
Arab-Khazar war; chapter IV deals with tho 
second Arab-Khazer war of 722—787. These 
two chapters are based mainly on Arabio 
sources, and would have gained from а more 
critical handling of the Arabio chronicles, 
such as that of Gabrieli in his discussion 
(apparently overlooked by Dr. Dunlop) of the 
same oventa (Ii Оа айо di Hisham, Alexandria, 
1885, pp. 74-84). Chapters V and VI deal 
with the oonversion of the Khazars to Judaism, 
according to the Arabio and Hebrew sources 
respectively ; these two chapters are in the 
main devoted to problems of Quellenkunde, 
and include new translations of several of the 
more important sources. It may be noted that 
Dr. Dunlop accepts the authenticity of the 
much disputed Hebrew letters. The 
three chapters deal with the histary of the 
Khazars subsequent to their conversion, the 
causes of their dealine, and the end of ther state, 
The book appears to have been long delayed 
in publication, for 16 has to some extent been 
overtaken by recent work. Thus, Dr. Dunlop's 
discussion of early Khaxar history has in part 
been rendered obsolete by Professor Henning's 
important study on the so-called Khagan of the 
Aq-Aqatarin (BSOAS, xiv, 1952, 501—598); 
his doubts as to the whereabouts of the Khazar 
town of Barkal are answered by Artamonow’s 
repor? оп „Ше excavations there, fixing its 
mie by the Khutor Popov, near Stanites 
Zimlyanskaya, on the left bank of the lower 
Don (‘Die neuen Ausgrabungen in Sarkel- 
Belaja Weaha', Sowjonoissenschaft, Gesell- 
1 i Abteilung, Berlin, 
1950, 3, pp. 106-117, Rusdan original m 
Voproei Istorii, 1949, по. 10, 188-148); 
hm examination of a (Genize document 
published by Mann is rendered irrelevant by 
Goitein's demonstration that the word whioh 
Mann, very tentatively, read as Khazaria is 
actually Hakkari, and that the document oon- 
sequently has nothing to do with either 
Khazaria or the Khazars (‘ Obadyah, a Norman 
Proselyte ', JJS, гу, 1958, 77 fE). For the same 
reason Dr. Dunlop has apparently been unable 
to make use of important publioat2ons by 
Moravæœdk, Dubler, Yeremyan, and others 
relating to Khaxar or early Turkish history, and 
of new editions of some of the texta that he 
cites. Despite these and some other omissions, 
however, the book remains a very useful guide 
to problems, sources, and lriter&ture oon- 
cerning Khazar history, and if the thin rivulet 
of historical narrative is often lost among the 
sands of the unknown or the rubble of half- 
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erected and half-demoliahed hypotheses, that 
is perhaps not entirely Dr. Dunlop's fault. 
The book is well-produced and well-indexed, 
but has & poor bibliography and only one map. 
The unnecessary inclusion of the word 
‘Jewish ' in the title is presumably an appeal 
from the publishers to the People of the Book. 
BL C 
AnpÜLKADIB KARAHAN: Jelam-Türk 
edeliyahnda Kerk Hadis 
teroume ve serhleri. (Istanbul Üniver- 
sitesi yayımları No. 687.) xxviii, 304, 
xxii pp., 43 photographs. Istanbul: 
Toana Horoz Basımevi, 1954. 
The Forty Traditions of Yahya b. Sharaf 


‘al-Din al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277) have for seven 


centuries enjoyed great popularity amongst 
Muslims, inspiring many commentaries and 
many imitations. But Nawaw! was not the 
first to make such а compilation; in his 
preface he names thirteen of his 

the earliest baing ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mub&rak, 
who died in 181/797. 

Малата selection was designed to convey 
ethical and moral teaching, but this was not 
the only function of the genre. Collections of 
40 tradrtions are known which deal with, tater 
aha, the jiMid, medicine, the merits of a 
people or place, calhgraphy, and humour. 
Dr. Karahan’s attractive book examines the 
whole field, describmg the various collections 
that have been made in Arabio, Persian, and 
Turkish, giving biographies of their compilers 
and commentators, with elaborate chrono. 
logical tables and indices. 

Why 40 ? Nawaw!, in his preface, quotes this 
tradrtion : ' The Prophet said, Whoever saves 
40 traditions from oblivion for my people, 
concerning their religion, God will set him, on 
the Day of Resurrection, in the company of the 
fugahd? and ‘ulama’.’ He adds, however, that 
this tradition is generally agreed to be weak. 
In a well-documented and absorbing chapter 
Dr. Karahan shows that the real explanation is 
to be found in the*mystio significance attached 
to the number 40 in Ialam. 

The preface is translated into French end 
Arabio; the table of contents is also repeated m 
Arabi. A number of clear photographs of 
Manuscripts completo the book (they are 
numbered, rather puxslingly, from xxix to 
иххш). The misprints are very few, the paper 
and prmting excellent, 

If there are still any orientalsts who 
imagine that the Ialamic world is only a 
pasivo field for study, having no contribution 
of its own to make to modern knowledge, they 
would do well to reed this book, which is born 
of Western scholarship and deep Muslim piety. 

G. І. LEWIB 
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M. Tayre Góxsmam: XV-XVI 
Aswlarda Edirne ve Рафа Livas : 
Vakıflar — Mülkler — Mukataalar. 
(İstanbul Üniversitesi Edebiyat 
Fakültesi yaymlarmdan No. 508.) vii, 
631, 302 pp. Istanbul: University, 
1959, 1,416 kurug. 


This is the most impreesive of Tayyib 
Gokbilgin's many distinguished contributions 
to Ottoman history. The region it deals with 1s 
of great importanoe, for Edirne was the Turkish 
capital for close on а century before the oon- 
quest of Constantinople and thereafter served 
as tho advanced bese for the European 
campaigns. Papa Lisan was at first the name 
given to the district round the city, presumably 
as being the flef of the Beylerbeyl By the 
first half of the 16th century the term was 
generally appled to the whole eyalet of 
Rumelia ; ' pars pro toto olarak ', as the author 
ways. 

In the first part of the work we are given & 
Yast number of extracta, transcribed in Arabio 
characters, from the tapu and makataa 
defterler (cadastral and lease-registers), 
sabfiyes and other contemporary documents, 
to show the growth of the aty of Edirne and 
the various types of land-holding in the liva, 
from the 14th to the 16th century. 

The 80-page index of personal and place- 
names is followed by an appendix in which 


The two lengthy eak/tyes of Bayexid П аго of 
particular interest, as very few other Imperial 
sakfiyes have been published (one may men- 
taon those of Murad I, in Tarık Vesikalan, 1, 4, 
and of Mehmed П, to which a volume is 
devoted in Vakrflar Umum Muduritga 
Neşriyatı, Ankara, 1938). Typographical 
errors are few and almost all have been noted m 
the list of corrigenda. The only criticisms that 
may be levelled are that a work oonteming so 
many village-names is moomplete without a 
aketch-map, and that so unwieldy а book should 
have been made available in a bound edition. 
The appearance of Edirne ve Papa Livan 
prompts the paradoxical reflection that the 
advance in historical studies in Turkey is 
delaying the time when we may expect to see 
a satufactory general history of the Ottoman 
Empire, the lack of which we all feel For the 
systematic exploration of the Turkish archrves 
is so rapidly enlarging the material at our 
disposal that the individual scholar’s heart may 
well quail before this embarras de rickasee. 


G. І. LEWIS 
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Вилкотн RaMACHANDRA SHARMA, 
К. V. KRIBHNAMOORTHY HARMA, 
GAJANAN  BALKRIBHNA PALSULE: 
Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexicography. 
Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Researoh Institute, Poona. 


Three further volumes have now been added 
to this series :— 
8. Nünürtha-ratn&mAla of Irugape Den- - 


14th or early 15th century. 

9. N&nkrthamafijar of RAghava, oritically 
edited by К. V. Ershnamoorthy Sharme. vii, 
252 pp. 1054. A dictionary of similar type to 
the preceding and closely related to it. The 
editor in his introduction lists & large number 
of agreements between the two. 

15. Kavikelpadrums of Vopadeva, oritioally 
edited by Gajanan Balkrishna Palsule. XXrv, 
102 pp. 1954. А dkdiupatha, in verse, arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the final letters of 
the roots, the verbel classes being denoted by 
additional a»«basdkas. 


Lovs Винос: Га Grammaire de 
Panini, traduite du sonskrit avec des 
exiraits des commentaires indigènes, 
Fascicule 3. 148 pp. Paris: Librairie 
О. Klincksieck, 1954. _, 

This volume completes Professor Renou's 
translation of Pinim’s grammar, the first and 
second parts having appeared іп 1948 an? 1951 
respectively. In spite of the unpleesing out 
ward appearance of the work, which is repro- 
dnoed from typescript, this is an important 
contribution and will make the task of the 
beginner in this fleld a much easier one. In 
addition to the translation of the text, selected 
illustrations are quoted from the commentary 
of Purusottamadoeva. 


PANDURANG Vaman КАНН: History of 
Dharmagastra. Vol. ту. (Ancient and 
Medissval Religions and Civil Lew in 
India.) (Government Oriental Series, 
Class В, No. 6.) xxxi, 926 pe 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
searoh Institute, 1953. |, 

In the third volume of this vast work of 
erudition, published in 1046, Dr. Kane told us 
that he hoped to complete his survey of 
Dharmasüstra in one further volume. The 
great acoumulation of materials has, however, 
forced him to hold over for а fifth volume & 
number of topics, including the important 
questions of the religious and philosophic 
background of law and the influence of the 
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Mimims&’ philosophy. The present volume 
deals almost entirely with matters which are 
primarily the concern of the student of religion 
and sociology, and the author has throughout 
the work assembled а vast array of authorities, 
This will thus be an indispensable souroe-book 
for the subjects’ treated : the conception of ain 
and explation ; rites after death, purification, 
end érüddAa-ritual ; and places of pilgrimage. 


Е. Stuart Ківву: Introduction to the 
Boonomio History of China. 202 рр. 
London : Allen cad Unwin 1954, 18s. 


As the author of this little volume rightly 
points out, ' there does not exist, in English or 
any other European language, 


History of China ’. He does not claim to have 
yet supplied this lack but merely hopes to have 
covered the first introductory stage of the 
task—by which he means, in the main, to have 
surveyed what has been dane in the field by 
Western, Chinese, and above all, Japanese 
scholarship. 

If this limited task had been well dane, one 
would have weloomed the book in spite of the 
&uthor's obsession with Marxism and Com- 
munism, which takes up an inordinate amount 
of space, and his generally scornful attitude to 
modern Chinese scholarship. It would add 
greatly to the available knowledge in the West 
about Chinese eoónomio history to have the 
results of Japanese research adequately pre- 
sented for, leaving aside all invidious questions 
of prefemingnee, it must be recognixed that the 
Japanese contribution in this field has been 
enormous. Professor Kirby has, however, 
clearly failed to make use of the, books he 
recommends. 

His actual historical material is drawn largely 
at second hand from such general works as 
those of Eberhard and Wittfogel Much of 
what he says consists of vaporous generalities 
such as, ‘It may be sufficient to say of the 
internal natupe of the T'ang society, on the 
planes particularly of administration and 
agriculture, thet it represented а oonfreed 
atustion, numerous and features 
and tendencies . ..' All too often he is betrayed 
into howlers such as supposing that ‘ Spring 
and Autumn’ means ‘rise and decline’ or 
taking T'ung-tien Ж Wi not as the title of a 
very famous book but as ‘general lexi- 
cography ’ or translating wei-nien И B not 
as‘ water-mills ' but as ‘ stone-rollers ', and во 
missing the paint of the Japanese article he is 
discussing, Itis curious to note how Professor 
Kirby can fail to recognize Marxiam when it 
wears Japanese dress and can praise, without 
realizing it, ways of thought in Japan which 
he finds reprehenaible elsewhere. 
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The virtue of the book lies in the extensive 
bibHographical notes which Professor Kirby 
passes on from his Japanese informants. They 
are marred, however, by numerous faulty 
transcriptions of Chinese and Japanese names 
ала titles, More caro in this matter would have 
made the book very useful far reference but, as 
it is, one will have to exercise great caution, In 
the case of Chinese names one can refer to the 
Chinese characters which have been nicely 
written In by someone at the back but no such 
aid is provided for Japanese. Fortunately one 
can refer to several first-rate biblogrephical 
compendia in Japanese and to an article by 
Mr. M. Honda‘ and Mr. E. B. Ceadel on 
* Post-War Japanese Research on tho Far East 
(excluding Japan)’ in Asia Major, 1v (1064), 
pp- 108-48. 

И. Q. PULLEYELANE 


Автнов Warmy: The Poetry and 
of Is Po, 101-162 ар. 

(Ethical and Religious Classica of East 

and West. No. 3.) xi, 123 pp. London: 

Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (New York: 

The Macmillan Co.), 1950, 8s, 6d. 

This striking portrait of Li Po finds itself in 
the romarkable frame of ethical and religious 
classics, The general editors explain: ‘The 
mountem-peaks can only be recognised by 
looking at the foot-hille ’. 

Dr. Waley provides а discursive life of 
Li Po, with social and political notes on his 
period, with special reference to contemporary, 
Buddhism and Taoism. 

Apert from the translations, readers will be 
interested in an account of the post seen with- 
out the silvery glow of the Li Po legend. 
Dr. Waley admits Li Po among the great posts 
famous for a fraction of their poems. Of these 
poems, he holds, some may be discarded as 


study of his work as & whole, 


Новн BonroN, fnmnom Rrrssámrv, 
WILLIAM W. Lookwoop, Joms C. 
PurxmL,: A Selected List of Books and 
Aritoles on Japan in English, French, 


and German. (Revised and enlarged.) 
xiv, 272 pp. Cambridge, Masa: 
Harvard Univ. Preas for Harvard- 


Yenohing Inst., 1954. 

Though Western literature on Japan is well 
served by the lengthy bibliographies of 
Wenokstern, Nachod, and others, it has 
hitherto lacked any oompeot, selective, and 
critical guide. The compilers of this biblio- 
graphy have aimed at reparring this deficiency. 
If they have not quite succeeded in their aim 
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кше К Oe eae 
the available material but because they have 


not been sufficiently ruthless-in cutting away 
dead wood. Many of the books admitted to this 
list are unlikely to stand the test of time. 

The compilers have added now material 
written since the first edition of this biblio- 
graphy appeared in 1040, replaced some items 
considered obsolete, and undertaken some 
revision of the text. The period covered ss from 
earliest times up to 1950, with only partial 
coverage for 1951 and 1952. In faot, most 
notable books of the past four years will be 
looked for in vain. 

Arrangement is by subject; the clasifioa- 
tion is simple and practical, but sometames 
results in odd assortments of subject headings, 
such as Jüjitsu, Tea Ceremony, Amu and 
Ryükyt, all lumped together under the heading 
Boclology. A good index has bean provided 
and the value of this bibliography as a guide to 
reading is greatly increased by the compilers’ 
personal comments on many items. These 
notes are kept conveniently short and pithy 
and are generally reliable. 

The work has more than its share of 
inaccuracies, the more regrettable in a biblio- 
graphy that will undoubtedly be regarded as 
& useful work of reference for some years to 
come. There ія, for example, no mention, under 
Item 62, of the new series of Asia 
Major begun in 1949. The entry for Mrs, Otome 
Daniels’ Dictionary of Japanese süsho Writing 
Forms omita the vital word ‘ sho’, thereby 
giving a quite wrong Impression of this work. 

This iz, nevertheless, а comprehensive and 
valuable list, which will be weloomed by every 
student of Japen. 

X. В. GABDXER 


Вів Fucuagp Worsrept: An Un- 
abridged Malay- ish Miete a 
Ein Singapore: Kelly and W 
19 


Twenty years ago the English student of the 
Malay language could provide himself, without 
diffüiculty and at no inordinate expense, with 
Wilkinson's Malay-Englih dictionary. No 
lexioographer has ever been infallible, and even 
in this great work there were oocasional errors 
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and some jejune definitions. Nevertheless a 
student who had а ‘ Wilkinson’ was well 
equipped for tackling any Malay Hterature 
likely to be set before him at that time, from 
the Hikayat raja-raja Pasa to the current 
newspaper. The position now is very different. 
Not only has Wilkinson's dictionary become 
costly and hard to obtain but it is no longer 
adequate to the student's needs, as it omita, 
or insufficiently explains, many of the Indo-' 
певіал words that have sinoe Wilkinson's time 
come into common use in newspapers and other 
contemporary Malay literature. If only on this 
aceount alone, therefore, students have good 
reason to be grateful for Bir Richard Winstedt's 
Unabridged Maloy—Haglish Dictionary, which 
makes good Wilkinson's deficiencies in regard 
to Indonesian. But that is by no means the sole 
merit of this new work. Small though the book 
seems to be alongside rts predecessor, I have 
found, after testing both dictionaries against 
each other tn difficult passages in the Hikayat 
raja-raja Pasai and the Sarah Mélayw, thas 
the amstance which the average student may 


Wilkinson (1932). [have noted, too, а number 
of instances in which the new Wmatedt not 
merely corrects errors in Wilkinson but also 
gives fuller and better explanations of the 
various uses of common words. Неге, in fact, 
is a dictionary that the student cannot afford 
to be without. There are & few points in which 
there is, I think, room for improvement 
next edition of this work. Ths oe 
between sudak and kabis (to be seen in such a 
sentence as kayu sudak habis, rumah bilem 
sedah lagi) might be better explained. The 
treatment of pus and pula is not exhaustive 
and juga by itself does not mean ‘also’ 
exoept in ‘Modern Malay’. Wilkinson's error 
in interpreting ё weak as ' there is no need ' is 
duly corrected, but the true Malay equivalent 
of ‘ there is no need ' (ta payak) is not given 
under payak: and by some odd mischance 
sadshuarat has been left out. These are, how- 
ever, but trifling blemishes in what is for the 
world of Malay studies а monwneniue aere 
perenaius, 


а C. BROWN 
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